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Foster,  Charles,  the  twenty -seventh  governor 
elected  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Seneca  township, 
Seneca  county,  Ohio,  April  12th,  1828.  His  parents,  Charles 
W.  Foster  and  wife,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  former  came  to  Ohio  in  1827,  where  he  spent  the  first 
year  in  Seneca  township  in  the  service  of  his  father-in-law, 
John  Crocker.  In  1832,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  Seneca  county, 
now  known  as  Fostoria,  but  then  a  settlement  of  a  few 
houses,  where  Mr.  Crocker  had  entered  eighty  acres  govern- 
ment land.  There  the  father  of  our  subject  commenced  the 
business  of  a  country  merchant,  and  by  prudent  manage- 
ment and  close  attention  to  his  business,  he  was,  as  the 
county  became  settled,  enabled  to  increase  his  trade  and 
establish  his  character  as  an  honorable  merchant,  and 
which  character  he  still  lives  to  enjoy.  His  son  Charles 
had  only  the  opportunities  for  education  that  such  conditions 
of  life  anterior  to  the  present  style  of  common  schools 
afforded,  and  had  spent  but  nine  months  at  the  Norwalk 
(Ohio)  Seminary  when  he  was,  by  general  sickness  of  the 
family,  required  to  go  home  and  enter  life  as  the  fourteen- 
year  old  assistant  and  soon  after  manager  of  his  father's 
store.  Thus  he  was  cut  off  from  enjoying  the  college  course 
that  his  father  intended  he  should  enjoy,  and  preparatory  to 
which  he  had  entered  the  seminary.  So  rapid  was  the  devel- 
opment of  his  business  capacity  that  when  but  eighteen  years 
old  he  assumed  charge  of  making  the  necessary  purchases 
of  goods  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  which  he  continued  to 
do  until  a  few  years  ago.  Thebusiness  under  his  manage- 
ment increased  to  an  extent  unknown  to  any  similar  estab- 
lishment so  situated — within  fourteen  miles  of  the  county 
seat — and  at  present  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  interior 
stores  in  the  State.  A  few  years  since,  the  adjoining  and 
rival  towns  of  Rome  and  Risdom  were  consolidated,  and,  in 
honor  of  its  most  prominent  citizens,  the  new  corporation 


assumed  the  name  of  Fostoria.  Though  never  indifferent, 
naturally,  to  public  affairs,  and  always  participating  in  politi- 
cal movements,  Charles  Foster  was  never  a  candidate  for 
any  public  position,  beyond  that  of  a  purely  local  character, 
until  after  repeated  declinations  and  protests,  he  was  induced, 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
republicans  of  his  district  for  Congress,  and  his  reluctant 
acceptance  was  only  secured  by  assurances  of  his  political 
supporters  that  he  was  probably  the  only  man  of  sufficient 
personal  popularity  to  overcome  the  recognized  democratic 
majority  in  the  district.  The  result  indicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice,  for  the  election  gave  Charles  Foster  776  majority 
over  his  democratic  competitor,  Hon.  E.  F.  Dickinson,  a 
gentleman  who  two  years  previously  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  district  by  1,645  majority  over  his  republican  competitor. 
In  1872,  Mr.  Foster  was  renominated  by  his  party  for  Con- 
gress, and,  after  an  exciting  contest,  reelected  by  726 
majority  over  Rush  R.  Sloane,  who  received  the  votes  of 
both  democrats  and  Greeley  republicans.  This  victory  was  a 
great  surprise,  attracted  much  attention,  and  regarded  as  a 
strong  evidence  of  Mr.  Foster's  personal  popularity.  In 
1874,  being  for  the  third  time  nominated,  he  was  opposed 
by  Hon.  George  E.  Seney,  a  gentleman  who  was  believed  to 
have  in  an  equal  degree  with  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  election  throughout  the  State  went  heavily 
against  the  republican  party,  the  operations  of  "  Grant's 
kitchen  cabinet "  having  greatly  and  generally  disgusted  the 
people  all  over  the  country.  The  democratic  majority  on 
the  State  ticket  was  17,202,  and  out  of  twenty  members  of 
Congress,  the  democrats  had  elected  thirteen.  Mr.  Foster's 
district  was  naturally  democratic,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  of  course  gone  under  in  the  general  wreck,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  ballots  came  to  be  carefully  counted, 
it  was  found  he  had  won  by  1 59  majority.     Henceforth,  it 
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was  decided  that  Charles  Foster  in  a  district  election  could 
not  be  beaten.   Consequently,  in  1876,  he  of  course  was  again 
nominated  and  again  elected,  beating  his  democratic  com- 
petitor by  27 1   votes.     The  following  year  the  democratic 
party  having  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  working 
majority  in  the  State  legislature,  redistricted  the  State  for 
Congress,  and  by  so  doing,  shouldered  Mr.  Foster  into  a  dis- 
trict every  county  of  which  except  one  was  democratic.     In 
this  way  the  leaders  of  that  party  had  arranged  to  beat  him 
should  he  again  be  a  candidate,  and  though  it  was  regarded 
as  on  his  part  defiantly  hopeless,  the  district  having  gone 
4,247  democratic  majority  the  year  before,  everybody  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  gain  for  him  to  even  cut  down  this  majority. 
The  result  of  the  election  indicated  that  he  had  done  so  to  a 
great  extent  when  it  was  found  his  competitor  won  by  a 
majority  of  only   1,255  votes — the  party  thus  losing  about 
3,000  through  the  general  popularity  of  the  republican  can- 
didate.    In  1879,  the  State  election  approaching,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  republican  party  was  engaged  in  favoring  but  two- 
candidates  for  governor,  and  between  whom  the  resulting 
nomination     almost    equally    divided    the    votes.      Judge 
Alphonso  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  a  citizen  of  great  worth  and 
eminence,  and  whom  President  Grant,  in   1876,  had  invited 
to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  and  Charles  Foster.    A  single  ballot 
decided  the  nominating  convention's  choice,  in  which  Mr. 
Foster  received  28o>i   votes  and  Judge  Taft  271,  with  2% 
scattering.     On  a  second  ballot  Mr.  Foster  was  unanimously 
declared  the  nominee.    An  active  and  exciting  campaign 
followed,  and  drew  the  heaviest  popular  vote  ever  polled  in 
Ohio,  and,  as  the  result,  Mr.  Foster  was  elected  over  his 
democratic    opponent,    Hon.    Thomas    Ewing,    by    17,129 
majority.     Installed  into  office  on  January   12th,   1880,  he 
delivered  a  brief  and  sensible  inaugural  address,  and  has 
performed  to  the  present  writing  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  insomuch  so  that, 
should    he    continue   as   he   has   begun,  he  will    doubtless 
leave  it  as  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  occupants  of 
the  governor's  high  office. 

Bingham,  John  A.,  United  States  Minister  to  japan, 
and  resident  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  in  that  empire,  was  born 
in  the  borough  of  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  January  2ist,  1815. 
Having  resided  in  Ohio  during  four  years  of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth,  he  returned  to  his  native  place  in  1831,  and 
was  employed  some  two  and  a  half  years  in  a  printing  office, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts  ; 
spending,  hftwever,  his  leisure  hours  in  reading,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  language,  and  reciting  to 
the  principal  of  the  Mercer  Academy  daily  in  the  early 
morning  before  school  or  business  hours.  He  then  entered 
the  classical  department  of  the  Mercer  Academy,  and  devoted 
himself  for  several  years  chiefly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. He  entered  Franklin  College  in  1835  as  a  student, 
and  remained  until  the  last  session  of  his  senior  year,  when, 
by  reason  of  illness  he  was  constrained  to  quit  the  college 
in  1837.  He  taught  school  for  a  term,  and  in  February,  1838, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  in  Mercer,  with  Hon. 
John  J.  Pearson  and  Hon.  William  Stewart,  and  was,  upon 
their  certificate,  after  two  years  of  close  reading,  examined  and 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  March,  1840.  In  May  of  that  year  (1840,)  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  there  has  continued  to  reside,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  courts 


of  that  State,  an.d  also  in  the  United  States  circuit    and  dis- 
trict courts  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1841.     He  practiced  his   pro- 
fession with  success.     In  1840,  being  a  whig,  he  was   drawn 
into  the  great  canvass   of  that  year   in  Ohio,  and  took   an 
active  part  in  that  memorable  campaign  for  General  William 
H.  Harrison,  and  against  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  democratic 
candidate.     He  addressed  large  meetings  during  that  can- 
vass, in  Ohio,  and  several  other  States.     Mr.  Bingham,  hav- 
ing been  challenged,  held  two  public  discussions  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  afterwards  the  war 
secretary  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  representing  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  the  democratic  party — Mr.  Bingham  repre- 
senting the  whig  party  and  General  Harrison.     In  1848,  Mr. 
Bingham  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  whig  convention   at 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  proposed  a  resolution  which  con- 
tained the  following  declaration  ;     "  No  more  slave  States  ; 
no  more  slave  territories  ;  the  maintenance  of  freedom  where 
freedom    is,   and    the   protection    of  American    industry.'' 
His     resolution     was     received    by    the    convention     and 
entered  upon  its  journals,  and  published  in  the  public  press, 
but  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  convention,    doubtless, 
because  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  pass  it,  in  view  of  the 
general  sentiment  at  that  time  of  the  slave  States.    Mr.  Bing- 
ham, satisfied  with  the  character  of  General  Taylor,    sup- 
ported him  most  heartily  in  the  contest  of  1848.     He  neither 
sought  nor  desired  any  national  office.      In  1852,  he  was  an 
elector  in  Ohio  for  President.      In  1854,  he  was   elected  to 
Congress  from  the  21st  Ohio  district,  composed   of  Harrison, 
Jefferson,  Carroll  and   Columbiana  counties,   which  district 
was  at  that  time  democratic,  and  had  been  for  many  years. 
He  was  elected  by  about  4,800  majority  over  the  then  dem- 
ocratic representative  in  Congress.      Mr.   Bingham  having 
continued  to  represent  this   district  until   March  4th,    1863, 
he  was  then  legislated  out  of  it — Harrison  county,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  having  been  assigned  to  the    i6th   district, 
composed  of  Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Belmont,  Guernsey  and 
Noble  counties.     This  district  was  largely  democratic  in  1862, 
and  Mr.  Bingham  consequently  was  not  returned  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress.     In  1864,  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress  by  the  sixteenth  district,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent it  for  eight  years,   and  until    1873.      In   June,    1873, 
he  was  appointed  by  President   Grant  to  be  envoy  extra- 
ordinary    and    minister     plenipotentiary     of   the     United 
States  of  America  in  Japan,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
The  record  of  his  congressional  service  of  sixteen    years, 
shows    how    persistently  he  adhered  to  his  convictions  as 
expressed    in  the    resolution    of    1848,    above   mentioned. 
During    all  his    congressional    service    he    gave    constant 
attention  to   his   duties,    and    largely    participated    in    the 
debates  and  legislation  of  the   House    of    Representatives. 
A  reference  to  the  reports  of  committees  on  which  he  served, 
to  the  legislation  which  he  initiated  or  aided  in  maturing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  to  his  many  arguments 
and  speeches  therein,  made  on  all  the  most  important  meas- 
ures of  the  entire  period  of  his  services,  and  in  every  session 
thereof,  will  bear  witness  to  his  constant    endeavor  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  and  well  the  duties  of  his  trust.   He  served 
on  the  committee  on  elections,  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  the  committee  on  claims,  and  for  eight   years  upon 
the  judiciary  committee,  of  which  committee,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  his  service,  he  was  chairman.     By  the  vote  of 
the  House  he  was  twice  chosen  to  be  chairman  of  the  man- 
agers on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  impeach- 
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ment  trials  before  the  Senate,  to-wit :  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, United  States  district  judge  in  the  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  each  of  these  trials  Mr.  Bingham  appeared  and 
acted  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  chairman  of 
the  members.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  reconstruction  and  of  the  joint  committee  on 
reconstruction  of  the  House  and  Senate.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  by 
the  joint  committee  to  the  House  and  Senate,  save  the 
introductory  clause  thereof,  which  declares  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1871, 
in  support  of  House  Bill,  No.  320,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  etc.,  are  inserted  here 
as  a  history  of  fliat  section,  and  also  as  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Bingham's  opinions  in  relation  to  it.  In  reply  to  an  inter- 
rogatory from  Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bingham  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
(Mr.  Farnsworth),  did  me,  unwittingly,  great  service,  when 
he  ventured  to  ask  me  why   1  changed  the    form   of  the 
first   section    of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  from 
the  form  in  which  I  reported  it  to  the  House   in  February, 
1866,  from  the  committee  on  reconstruction.     I  will   answer 
the  gentleman,  sir,  and  answer  truthfully.     I  had  the  honor  to 
frame  the  amendment  as  reported  in  February,  1866,  and  also, 
the  first  section,  as  it  now  stands,  letter  for  letter  and  syllable 
for  syllable,  in  the  fourteenth  article  of^  the   amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,    save  the  introductory 
clause  defining  citizens.     The  clause  defining  citizens  never 
came  from  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction,  but  the  resi- 
due of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  did  come 
from  that  committee  precisely  as  I  wrote  it  and  offered  it  in 
the  committee   on  reconstruction,   and  precisely  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  constitution,  to-wit :     '  No  State  shall  make   or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;    nor  shall  any   State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.     .     .     .'     The  gentleman 
ventured  upon  saying  that  this  amendment  does  not  embrace 
all  of  the  amendment  prepared  and  reported  by  me  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee  in  February,   1866.      The  amend- 
ment reported   in   February,    and  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  is  as  follows :     '  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure 
to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  to  all  persons   in   the 
several  States  equal  protection  in  the  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property.'     That  is  the  amendment,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
as  reported  in  February,  1866.     That  amendment  never  was 
rejected  by  the  House  or  Senate.      A  motion   was  made   to 
lay  it  on  the  table,  which  was  a  test  vote  on  the  merits  of  it, 
and  the  motion  failed — only  forty-one  votes  for  the   motion, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  against  it.    I  consented  to  and  voted 
for  the  motion  to  postpone  it  till  the  second  Tuesday   of 
April.     Afterwardin  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction,  I 
introduced  this  amendment,  in  the  precise  form,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  which  it  was  reported,  and  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
constitution  of  my  country.      It  contains  the  words,  among 
others  :     '  Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.'     The  gentleman  enquires,  what 
does  this  mean  ?     It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  means  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person   within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  that  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;   and,  of  course,  that  no  State  should  deny  to  any  such 
person  any  of  the  rights  it  guaranties  to  all  men,  nor  should 
any  State  deny  to  any  such  person  any  such  right  secured  to 
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him  either  by  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  or  of 
such  State.      The  gentleman,  if  he  had  consulted  Magna 
Charta,    which   England's  brilliant  and  profound  constitu- 
tional historian,  Hallam,  has  well  said,  '  is  the  keystone  of 
English  hberty,'  would  have  found,  in  the  forty-sixth  clause, 
these  words :     'We  will  sell  to  no  man— we  will  not  deny  or 
delay  to  any  man  right  or  justice.'     After  all  the  past,  is  it 
needful  to  say  what  it  means  to  deny  right  or  justice  to   any 
man  ?   The  words  in  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment are  quite  as  comprehensive  as   these  words  of  Magna 
Charta,  to-wit:     '  no   State  shall  make   or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges   or  immunities   of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,    nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.'     These  are  the  words  of  Magna  Charta,    '  we 
will  not  deny  to  any  man  right  or  justice,'  the  great  words  of 
England's  constitution,  out  of  which  has  come  all  that  grand 
system  of  English  law  and  growth  and  development  which 
has  made  the  elder  branch  of   our  house,  only  second  to 
America,  her  child,  in  the  family  of  nations.      I  affirm  that 
by  the  equal  justice  of  her  laws,   by  the   strength,  maturity 
and  splendor  of  her  intellect,  by  the  purity  of  her  life,  by  her 
inventive  genius,  by  her  power  on  land  and  sea,  by  her  tri- 
umphs in  production,   greater  in   proportion   to   population 
than  that    of   any    other  people   now  or  at  any  time  upon 
this  globe,  England  is  foremost  of  the  nations   of  the  Old 
World.     It  was  her  Magna  Charta,  sir,  which,  when  faith- 
fully enforced,  made  it  impossible  for   a  slave  to  breathe  in 
England,  and  by  force  of  it  it  came  to  be  that  the  moment  a 
slave  set  foot  upon  her  soil  his  fetters  turned  to  dust  and  he 
was  free.     A  people  to  be  great  must  be  just.     .     .     .     Mr. 
Speaker,  allow  me  to  say,  further,  that  by  the  text  of  the  con- 
stitution as  you  remember  it,  and  as  all  thoughtful  represen- 
tatives remember  it,  there  are  negative  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  States  ;  as,  for  example,  that  no  State  shall  make 
an  ex  post  facto  law  ;  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation   of  contracts  ;    that   no  State  shall  grant 
any  title   of   nobility;    that    no    State    shall    make     any- 
thing a  legal   tender   but  gold   and    silver  coin  ;    that  no 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation, 
nor  any  compact  or  agreement  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  etc.      These  are  the  negative  limitations  on 
the  power  of  the  States  in  the  original  text   of  the   constitu- 
tion.    Does  the  gentleman   undertake  to  tell  me  that  they 
have  not  always  been  enforced   against  State  constitutions 
and  State  statutes,  and  the  judgment  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  States,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1789  ?     Why,  sir,   if  I 
were  to  read  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  very  power,  under  that  law,  enforcing  these  neg- 
ative prohibitions  upon  States,  the  sun  would  go  down  before 
I  had  read  even  a  syllabus  of  the  cases.     Is  not  the  gentle- 
man answered  now  ?    But,  says  the  gentleman   to  me,  why 
did  you  change  the  amendment  of  February,  1866?      Sir,  I 
sat  at  the  feet  of  one  who,  though  departed  this  life,  still  lives 
among  us  in  his  immortal  spirit,  and  still  speaks  to  us  from 
the  reports  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth,  which  he 
so  long  adorned  as  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme   court  of 
the  United  States.     I  took   counsel,   sir,  of  that  great  man, 
John  Marshall,  foremost  of  all  the  judges,   in  the  hope  that 
by  his  guidance,  the  amendment  might  be  so  framed  that  in 
all  the  hereafter,  it  might  be   accepted  by   the  historian  of 
the  American  constitution,  our  Magna  Charta,  as  the  keystone 
of  American  liberty.     I  answer  the  gentleman,  how  I  came 
to  change  the  form  of  February  to  the  words  now  in  the  first 
section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment,  as  they  stand, 
and  I  trust  will  forever  stand,  in  the  constitution  of  my  coun- 
try.    I  had  read — and  that  is  what  induced  me  to  attempt  to 
impose  by  constitutional  amendments  new  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the   States — the  great  decision  of  Marshall  in 
Barron  vs.  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  where- 
in the  Chief  Justice  said,  in  obedience  to  his  official  oath  and 
the  constitution  as  it  then  was :     '  The  amendments    [to  the 
constitution]  contain  no  expression  indicating  an  intention  to 
apply  them  to  the  State  governments.     This  court  cannot  so 
apply  them. — 7  Peters,   p.  250.      In  this   case  the   city  had 
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taken  private  property  for  public  use,  without  compensation 
as  alleged,  and  there  was  no  redress  for  the  wrong  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  only  for  this  reason, 
the  first  eight  amendments  were  not  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  States.  And  so  afterward,  in  the  case  of  the  Lessee 
of  Livingston  vs.  Moore  and  others,  (7  Peters,  552,)  the  court 
ruled,  '  it  is  now  settled  that  the  amendments  [to  the  consti- 
tution] do  not  extend  to  the  States.'  They  were  but  limita- 
tions upon  Congress.  Jefferson  well  said  of  the  first  eight 
articles  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  '  they  constitute  the  American  bill  of  rights.'  Those 
amendments  secured  the  citizens  against  any  deprivation  of 
any  essential  rights  of  person  by  any  act  of  Congress,  and 
among  other  things  thereby  they  were  secured  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  in  the  inviolability  of  their  homes  in  times  of 
peace,  by  declaring  that  no  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. ' 
They  secured  trial  by  jury  ;  they  secured  the  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  accusations  which  might 
in  any  case  be  made  against  them  ;  they  secured  compulsory 
process  for  witnesses,  and  to  be  heard  in  defense  by  counsel. 
They  secured,  in  short,  all  the  rights  dear  to  the  American 
citizen.  And  yet  it  was  decided,  and  rightfully,  that  these 
amendments,  defining  and  protecting  the  rights  of  men  and 
citizens,  were  only  limitations  on  the  power  of  Congress,  not 
on  the  power  of  the  States.  In  reexamining  that  case  of 
Barron,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  my  struggle  in  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded,  I  noted  and 
apprehended  as  I  never  did  before,  certain  words  in  that 
opinion  of  Marshall.  Referring  to  the  first  eight  articles  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chief  Justice  said :  '  Had  the  framers  of  these  amendments 
intended  them  to  be  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  State 
governments  they  would  have  imitated  the  framers  of  the 
original  constitution,  and  have  expressed  that  intention.' 
(Barron  vs.  the  Mayor,  etc.,  7  Peters,  250.)  Acting  upon  this 
suggestion  I  did  imitate  the  framers  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion. As  they  had  said  'no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligations  of  contracts  ;  '  imitating  their  example  and  imi- 
tating it  to  the  letter,  I  prepared  the  provision  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  as  it  stands  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  follows  :  '  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.'  I  hope  the  gentlemen  now  knows  why  I 
changed  the  form  of  the  amendment  of  February,  1866." 
Recurring  to  Mr.  Bingham's  public  services  after  the  close 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  and  before  his  return  to  con- 
gressional duty  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  we  note  that  in 
the  year  1863,  without  being  consulted  in  the  matter,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  to  be  a  judge  advocate  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  which  appointment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Washington,  and  conducted  the  trial  of  Surgeon  General 
Hammond  before  a  general  court  martial,  the  finding  and 
sentence  of  which  were  approved  by  the  President.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  afterwards,  in  1864,  appointed  and  commis- 
Mr.  Bingham  to  be  United  States  judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Florida,  which  unsolicited  honor  he  was  con- 
strained to  decline.  Soon  afterward,  in  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln 
again,  without  solicitation,  appointed  and  also  commi- 
sioned  Mr.  Bingham  to  be  United  States  solicitor  for  the 
court  of  claims,  which  appointment  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  which  office  Mr.  Bingham  accepted  and  dis- 
charged its  duties  until  March  4th,  1865,  on  which  day  he 
resigned  it,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  which  he  had  been 
elected.     In  April,  1865,  and  very  soon  after  the   assassina- 


tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bingham  was  invited  by  telegram 
to  repair  to  Washington  and  assist  in  the  investigation  of  that 
great  crime.  He  was  appointed  by  the  President  "special 
judge  advocate  to  try  the  parties  who"  were  arrested,  and 
charged  before  a  military  commission  with  having  conspired 
together,  with  others  (named,  but  not  arrested,)  and  in  aid  of 
the  then  existing  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  to  kill 
and  murder,  within  the  military  department  of  Washington, 
and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched  lines  thereof,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  Andrew- 
Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ,  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
command  of  the  armies  thereof,  under  the  'direction  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawful  con- 
spiracy, and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion,  with  having  maliciously 
murdered  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  with  having 
maliciously  assaulted  with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
William  H.  Seward,  and  with  having  laid  in  wait  with  intent 
to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  said 
U.  S.  Grant."  The  duties  which  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bingham 
under  this  appointment,  in  the  trial  of  the  accused  were  very 
onerous — the  trial  occupying  his  constant  attention  for  over 
two  consecutive  months.  His  arguments  on  this  trial, 
including  his  final  argument  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  defended  the  accused,  may 
be  found  in  the  volume  entitled,  "  The  Assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators,"  and 
published  by  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Baldwin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  eighteen  years  in  which  Mr.  Bingham  was  thus  consecu- 
tively employed  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  several 
official  trusts  above  mentioned,  constituted  an  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  republic.  This  sketch  of  Mr.  Bingham's 
public  services  to  his  country  would  not  be  complete  without 
noting  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken  in  one-half  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  for  the  Union  and  the  constitution.  A 
number  of  these  speeches  made  in  various  States,  especially 
during  the  war,  for  the  Union,  and  subsequently,  were  re- 
ported at  the  time  and  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of 
Ohio  and  of  other  States. 

Howard,  James  Quay,  present  appraiser  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  unanimously  confirmed  for  that  posi- 
tion by  the  United  States  Senate,  was  born  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
in  1836.  His  initial  college  education  was  obtained  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Dennison  University,  but  he  graduated  in 
1856  at  Marietta  College  with  honors.  In  1859  ^^  there 
delivered  the  master  oration  and  received  his  M.  A.  degree. 
Having  chosen  law  as  his  profession,  he  was  admitted  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  to  practice  in  1858,  and  in  i860 
was  republican  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney  of  Frank- 
lin county.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  campaign  sketch  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  request  of  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.,  the 
publishers  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates,  and  this 
sketch  was  subsequently  translated  and  published  in  German. 
On  the  6th  September,  1861,  he  was  by  President  Lincoln 
appointed  United  States  Consul  at  the  city  and  port  of  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  office  until  July,  1866.  Those  duties  at  this  important 
place,  and  which  was  not  inaptly  called  during  the  war  "  the 
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Liverpool  of  British  America,"  were  made  arduous  by  rea- 
son of  the  strict  enforcement  of  Secretary  Stanton's  orders, 
requiring  passports  at  every  point  on  the  British  American 
frontier ;  by  the  fitting  out  at  Saint  John  of  blockade  runners, 
and  by  the  frequent  attempts  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
Maine  frontier.  How  well  Mr.  Howard  performed  his  duty 
under  these  circumstances  may  be  best  told  by  the  fact  that 
a  raiding  party  having  attempted  to  capture  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ais— a  town  in  Maine  that  is  connected  with  Saint  Stephens, 
a  town  in  New  Brunswick,  by  a  stout  bridge  across  the  Saint 
Croix  river,  the  natural  boundary  at  that  point,  and  for  some 
distance  above  and  below,  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick,— so  well  had  the  Union  authorities  been  previously 
advised  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Saint  John,  that  this 
party  was  captured  by  Union  soldiers  in  the  very  act  of  rob- 
bery. For  this  service  the  directors  of  the  bank  and  the 
town  council  passed  resolutions,  and  the  chief  citizens  of 
Calais  sent  letters  to  the  State  authorities,  and  also  to  Wash- 
ington City,  giving  Mr.  Howard  the  credit  of  having  saved 
the  town  from  plunder  and  destruction.  And  further,  of  the 
many  blockade  runners  fitted  out  in  Saint  John,  so  well 
did  he  keep  the  authorities  advised  of  their  movements  that 
all  except  one  of  them  were  captured  entering  blockaded 
ports,  and  that  one  was  caught  coming  out.  Returning  in 
1867  from  a  year  spent  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Howard  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  State  republican  executive  com- 
mittee who  conducted  the  important  campaign  of  1869.  His 
articles  on  finance  while  he  was  consul  at  Saint  John  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  successively,  also  that  of  General  Garfield,  Mr. 
Greeley  and  others,  and  the  Tribune  copied  and  commended 
them.  In  1870  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Tribune  and 
for  the  six  following  years  he  was  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press  of  New  York  and  Washington,  also  writing  arti- 
cles which  were  published  in  the  Galaxy,  International 
Revieia,  etc.  Being  invited  to  do  so,  he  in  187 1  delivered 
the  alumni  address  at  Marietta  college.  As  the  writer  in 
1875  of  all  the  editorial  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  upon 
the  matter  and  manner  of  counting  the  electoral  vote,  he 
combatted  most  earnestly  the  theory  advocated  by  Harper's 
Weekly,  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  other  journals,  that 
Congress  had  absolute  control  of  the  electoral  college  and 
the  counting  of  the  vote — a  theory,  which  if  adopted,  would 
leave  the  president  elect,  on  a  close  vote,  the  victim  of  the 
majority  in  Congress.  In  1877  Mr.  Howard  was  by  Appraiser 
Dutcher,  of  New  York,  nominated  for  the  office  of  exam- 
iner in  the  appraisers  department  of  the  New  York  custom 
house,  and,  nine  months  later,  was  by  the  same  officer  pro- 
moted to  the  assistant  appraisership.  His  excellent  and 
judicious  conduct  in  the  latter  office  led  to  his  present  ap- 
pointment, and  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
responsible  office  in  the  whole  revenue  service  of  the  United 
States  government. 

L'HOMMEDIEU,  Stephen  S.,  of  Cincinnati,  edi- 
tor and  railroad  president,  was  born  January  5th,  1806,  at 
Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  died  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  May  25th?  1875.  He  was  a  son  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  L'Hommedieu,  who  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
a  paternal  ancestor  having  fled  from  France  after  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  America.  In  1810, 
Captain  L'Hommedieu  removed  West  and  settled  in  Cin- 


cinnati, at  that  time  a  small  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants. Stephen,  then  about  four  years  of  age,  accompanied 
his  fathej,  who  engaged  in  business  and  manufacturing  for 
about  three  years,  and  died  in  181 3,  leaving  a  family  of  five 
children.  Previous  to  his  death.  Captain  L'Hommedieu  had 
purchased  the  land  now  bounded  by  Central  avenue.  Mound, 
George,  and  Seventh  streets,  for  pasturage  and  building  pur- 
poses. This  spot  was  then  somewhat  remote  from  the  vil- 
lage, but  is  now  the  center  of  a  great  city.  The  property,  at 
his  death,  was  divided  between  the  five  children.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  a  store  with  his  uncle,  John 
C.  Avery,  and  three  years  after  (1821),  we  find  him  learning 
the  art  of  printing  at  the  Library  Hall  office,  where  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  was  then  published.  When  he  became  of 
age,  he  was  received  as  a  partner  in  the  Gazette.  The  paper 
was  at  that  period  a  semi-weekly,  and  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment patronage,  and,  moreover,  was  "federal"  in  poli- 
tics. In  1828,  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  publishers  of  the  paper, 
having  consulted  with  Charles  Hammond,  its  editor,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Gazette  an  independent  paper,  believing 
that  that  course  would  bring  a  better  reward  than  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government.  The  result  showed  their  wisdom. 
In  1829,  the  firm  of  L'Hommedieu,  Morgan  &  Fisher  issued 
the  Gazette  as  a  daily  paper.  It  was  the  first  daily  paper 
published  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  or  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sheet,  issued  for  a  few  weeks,  the  year  previous,  in 
Cincinnati,  by  S.  S.  Brooks.  The  reputation  of  the  Gazette 
from  1827  to  1840,  under  the  very  able  editorial  management 
of  Charles  Hammond,  is  well  known.  Mr.  L'Hommedieu 
closed  his  connection  with  the  paper  in  1848,  after  twenty- 
seven  years  of  service,  and  was  shortly  after  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Com- 
pany. This  corporation  had  been  chartered  in  1846,  with  a 
capital  of  only  ^500,000.  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  in  a  short  time, 
by  his  personal  influence,  succeeded  in  raising  about  $750,000 
in  Cincinnati  alone,  and  about  one-third  of  that  amount 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  one  year  from  the  time  the 
contractors  were  enabled  to  commence  work  upon  it,  the 
road  was  completed  to  Dayton,  and  was  regularly  opened 
for  business  September  22d,  1851.  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  re- 
mained as  the  executive  head  of  the  company  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  when  he  resigned  his  position  July  4th, 
1 87 1.  A  few  days  after,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  made  an  extensive  tour.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  he  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, and  never  sought  an  office  of  any  description.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  he  acted  with  the  republi- 
cans, and  was  ever  zealous  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  union.  His  life  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and  use- 
fulness. The  period  during  which  he  achieved  his  greatest 
success  was  marked  with  unparalleled  progress.  The 
changes  that  had  taken  place  during  his  recollection  were 
wonderfifl  to  contemplate,  and  he  had,  witli  his  newspaper, 
contributed  largely  to  the  building  up  of  Cincinnati,  from  the 
little  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  present 
great  city  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  1830,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hammond,  of  the  Gazette, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  Cincinnati  journalists. 
This  union  existed  for  forty-five  years,  and  twelve  children 
were  born  to  these  parents.  His  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  every  one  who  knew  him. 
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HiLDRETH,  George  Osgood,  physician,  of  Ma- 
rietta, was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  November  17th,  1812,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott  Hildreth,  widely  known  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  author  and  scientist,  of  the  same  place. 
Having  enjoyed  the  means  of  doing  so,  when  sixteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  and  was  grad- 
u:ited  in  1829.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  father,  and  being  thus  prepared,  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1835.  He  then  com- 
menced practice  in  association  with  his  father  in  Marietta. 
From  1849  to  1853  he  was  in  California,  during  the  crisis  of 
the  gold  fever.  On  his  return  to  Marietta,  he  resumed  his 
practice.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  appointed  examiner  of 
United  States  pensioners.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  trustees  of  the  "•Ministerial  lands,'' 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  that  office.  He  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Marietta  National  bank,  and  in  the  First  Na- 
tional bank,  of  Marietta;  a  member  of  the  Washington 
County  Medical  Society,  and  resides  at  the  family  home  on 
Putnam  street. 

Thayer,  Proctor,  physician  and  surgeon,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  WiUiamstown,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  i6th,  1823.  When  seven  years  old  he  lost 
his  father,  Daniel  Thayer,  a  farmer,  and  when  of  sufficient 
age  was  sent  to  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  the  scientific 
department.  On  leaving  college,  he  taught  school  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bissell,  of  Twinsburg,  until  he  decided  to  study 
medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Del- 
amater,  in  Cleveland.  He  graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Med- 
ical College,  in  1849,  and  was  associated  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  Dr.  Delamater  for  the  next  ten  years.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the 
Cleveland  college,  and  in  1856  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  holding  the  position  until  1862, 
when  he  took  the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery, with  the  addition  of  jurisprudence.  During  all  this 
time  he  had  a  large  medical  and  surgical  practice.  Believing 
that  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  profession  necessitated  a 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  all  other 
branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  newest  discoveries  and  processes,  he  was  an  assiduous 
student  in  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  being  peculiarly  gifted  in  the  latter.  The 
knowledge  thus  gathered  enriched  his  college  lectures  and 
enlarged  the  minds  of  the  students.  In  college  manage- 
ment, he  was  an  innovator  of  radical  stamp.  The  system  of 
reading  his  lectures  was  never  adopted  by  him,  and  even  the 
use  of  notes  was  abandoned.  In  eighteen  hundred  lectures 
delivered,  not  one  was  given  from  written  notes,  the  object 
being  to  give  information  in  the  most  direct  and  forcible 
manner,  and  to  include  the  very  latest  facts.  As  he  was  a 
fluent  lecturer,  with  a  fine  command  of  language  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  his  subject,  the  lectures  were  always  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  their  success  led  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  plans  by  other  professors.  Another  innovation 
was  that  of  lecturing  on  practical  anatomy  five  months  in- 
stead of  five  weeks,  he  holding  that  practical  anatomy  was 
the  basis  of  the  profession.  As  a  surgeon,  he  was  widely 
known  to  be  a  skillful  and  safe  operator,  and  performed 
many  of  the  most  important  operations  with  brilliant  success. 


His  reputation  as  a  fine  clinical  lecturer  and  demonstrator 
was  well  established.  Outside  his  profession,  he  was  a  good 
citizen,  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  of  incor- 
ruptible honesty.  He  served  in  the  city  council  for  four 
years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Secession,  he 
tendered  his  services,  without  compensation,  to  examine  the 
soldiers  who  entered  the  Union  ranks,  and  several  thousands 
were  so  examined  by  him.  No  man  was  more  enthusiastic 
and  patriotic  than  himself,  his  time  and  money  being  freely 
given  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  Later  in  the  war,  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  army,  serving  at  the  reduction  of 
Forts  Sumter,  Moultrie  and  Wagner,  after  which  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  principal  hospital  for  the  wounded  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  He  served  also  at  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing and  at  Corinth.  From  the  latter  he  brought  some  three 
hundred  wounded  men,  distributing  them  along  the  way  to 
Cincinnati.  He  was  then  honorably  relieved  from  further 
service,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Cleveland.  Of  progressive  ideas,  enthusiastic  temperament, 
and  energetic  character,  whatever  he  undertook  he  did  with 
all  his  might,  whether  it  was  in  a  political,  scientific,  or  civil 
cause,  and  with  equal  energy  he  opposed  that  which  he  be- 
lieved not  to  be  for  the  public  good.  In  1861  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Mesurey,  of  Cleveland. 

McCoOK,  Alexander  M.,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  April  22d,  1831.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  in  183 1,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  He 
graduated  July  ist,  1852,  and  received  a  brevet  second-lieuten- 
antcy  in  the  the  3d  infantry.  May  14th,  1853,  he  was  ordered 
to  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  and  joined  company  E,  third 
infantry,  in  August,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches.  June 
30th,  1854,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
following  September,  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Union,  New 
Mexico.  In  February,  1866,  he  was  appointed  commissary  in 
a  campaign  against  the  Utah  Indians  and  other  tribes.  Sep- 
tember 30th  he  reported  for  duty  at  cantonment  Buryune, 
New  Mexico.  In  March,  1856,  he  was  appointed  chief  guide 
to  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Arizona  ;  he  also 
served  as  adjutant-general  of  the  command.  He  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Gila  river  and  in  all  the  skirmishes  of  the 
carnpaign  ;  when  he  again,  in  October,  reported  at  canton- 
.ment  Buryune.  He  was  in  command  of  that  post  from  July 
to  October,  1857,  and  in  December  following,  received  sixty 
days  leave  of  absence.  He  was  instructor  of  military  tactics 
at  West  Point  from  January,  1858,  to  April,  1861,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  mustering  and  disbursing 
officer.  Here  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  ist  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  and  on  the  29th  April,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Ohio  camp,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In 
May  he  marched  to  the  defense  of  Washington  city,  and 
May  14th  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the  3d  United  States 
infantry.  He  participated  in  the  affair  at  Vienna,  Virginia, 
and  commanded  the  ist  Ohio  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
2ist,  1861,  receiving  commendation  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  regiment.  In  August  he  was  again 
appointed  colonel  of  the  ist  Ohio  volunteers,  and  in  Decem- 
ber was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  14th  October, 
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and  assumed  command  of  the  advance  of  the  army  at  NoUn 
creek,  Kentucky.  He  organized  the  2d  division,  army  of 
Ohio,  and  in  February,  1862,  led  that  division  in  the  advance 
against  Nashville.  With  the  remainder  of  Buell's  army  he 
next  marched  toward  Savannah,  and  April  7th,  commanded 
his  division  in  the  second  day's  action  at  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
again  receiving  the  commendation  of  his  superiors  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  his  troops.  At  Corinth,  he 
commanded  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  Ohio.  In  June, 
General  McCook  marched  with  his  division  into  East  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  17th  July,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers.  In  the  advance  from  Louisville  he  comman- 
ded the  1st  corps  of  the  army  of  Ohio,  and  brought  on  the 
battle  of  Perryville  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
and  before  the  army  was  prepared  to  sustain  him.  The 
commanding  general  censured  him  for  having  thus  under- 
taken a  task  beyond  his  strength,  but  left  him  in  command 
of  his  division.  Under  General  Rosecrans,  McCook  led  his 
troops  to  Nashville  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  December 
26th,  he  moved  against  the  rebels  at  Murfreesboro',  and  in 
the  batde  of  Stone  river,  commanded  the  right  wing,  which 
was  so  suddenly  routed  by  Bragg's  onset.  He  displayed,  as 
he  always  did,  fine  personal  bravery.  General  Rosecrans,  in 
the  reorganization  of  his  forces,  assigned  General  McCook  to 
the  twentieth  corps,  army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  he  led 
through  the  TuUahoma  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  where  he  suffered  a  defeat.  October  6th,  1863,  he 
was  relieved  from  command.  The  battle  of  Chickamauga 
led  to  much  public  and  official  censure.  General  McCook 
asked  for  a  court-martial.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the 
finding  relieved  him  from  responsibility  for  the  reverse  to  the 
Union  arms.  February  12th,  1865,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  he  was  ordered  to  represent  the  War  Department  in 
the  investigation  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
in  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  Octo- 
ber 2ist,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  as  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, retaining  his  rank  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  he 
soon  after  rose  to  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

Fearing,  Benjamin  Dana,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

was  born  in  Harmar,  Washington  county,  Ohio.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  moved  to  the  West 
with  the  first  colony  of  the  "  Ohio  company,"  and  at  the  first 
court  organized  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  admitted  an 
attorney,  thus  being  the  first  lawyer  in  the  territory.  He  was 
also  the  first  delegate  from  the  territory  to  the  national  Con- 
gress. Through  his  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Dana, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  "Ohio  company,"  and  one  of 
the  first  colony  that  founded  Marietta,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  lineal  desceiidant,  of  the  fourth  generation,  from 
General  Israel  Putnam.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native 
place,  mostly  in  attendance  upon  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  1856,  he  graduated  from  Marietta  College.  He 
then  spent  two  years  in  business  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  three 
following  in  Philadelphia.  In  1861,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cin- 
cinnati, news  came  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  on 
the  second  day  following  he  enlisted  in  the  "Zouave  Guards," 
and  started  with  them  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  subsequent  organization  of  regiments  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  the  "  Guards  "  became  company  D,  of  the  2d 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  With  this  regiment  he  proceeded 
to  the  imperiled  capital,  and  thence  to  Virginia,  under  the 


command  of  General  Schenck.  On  this  march  he  won  his 
first  promotion,  being  made  fourth  corporal  of  his  company. 
He  next  entered  the  camp  of  the  36th  Ohio  infantry,  to  assist 
in  drilling  that  regiment,  and  afterward  he  accompanied  it  to 
West  Virginia.  While  in  this  service  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  first-lieutenant  and  adjutant  to  the  63d  Ohio  vol- 
unteer infantry,  and,  soon  after,  the  appointment  of  major, 
with  orders  to  report  to  Colonel  Hildebrand,  then  recruiting 
the  77th  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  at  Camp  Put- 
nam, Marietta.  While  General  Grant  was  in  front  of  Fort 
Donelson,  orders  came  for  the  regiment  to  move  at  once  to 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  report  to  General  Sherman,  with  a 
request  to  know  "  how  soon  the  regiment  would  be  ready  to 
march."  The  superior  officers  being  absent  at  the  time. 
Major  Fearing  answered:  "In  an  hour."  By  the  first  train 
and  the  first  boat  he  was  off,  and  his  regiment  was  the  first, 
out  of  nine  ordered  from  Ohio,  to  report  at  Paducah  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  While  Sherman  was  making  an  expedition 
for  destroying  the  railroad  bridges  near  the  luka,  heavy  rains 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  a  bayou,  which,  taking  effect  upon 
Yellow  creek,  threatened  to  cut  off  the  return  of  his  division 
to  the  boats.  Major  Fearing  was  detailed  to  construct  a 
bridge,  and  executed  the  work  with  such  promptitude  and 
effectiveness  as  to  draw  forth  a  complimentary  notice  from 
the  general  in  command.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Colonel 
Hildebrand  being  in  command  of  a  brigade,  the  command 
of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  Major  Fearing,  who  was 
posted  at  Shiloh  church,  which  was  regarded  by  General 
Sherman  as  the  key-point  to  his  position.  Realizing  the  im- 
portance of  his  post,  he  held  it,  gallantly  repulsing  the  des- 
perate charges  of  the  enemy,  until  the  lines,  upon  his  right 
and  left,  were  broken.  The  general  commended  the  con- 
duct of  this  regiment  in  its  determined  and  protracted  strug- 
gle for  the  position  of  the  church,  and  in  baffling  the  enemy 
in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  the  battery.  Major  Fearing 
was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieufenant-colonel,  and  re- 
ported to  his  new  command  in  Ohio,  the  92d  Ohio  volunteers. 
Colonel  Van  Vorhees  being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fearing  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy. 
After  the  fight  at  Hoover  Gap,  in  which  he  participated,  and 
the  several  engagements  of  the  4th  division,  14th  corps,  his 
regiment  formed  a  part  of  General  Turchin's  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  While  advancing  to  repel  a  charge 
of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Fearing  was  severely  wounded,  a. 
minie  ball  having  passed  through  the  front  part  of  his  right, 
and  the  thick  portion  of  his  left  thigh.  When  sufficiently 
recovered  for  partial  duty,  he  was  detailed  on  several  courts- 
martial  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  where  he  remained 
until  March,  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  command  at 
Ringgold,  Georgia.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Colonel  Fear- 
ing's  regiment  took  part  in  the  several  engagements,  fighting 
in  Turchin's  brigade  and  Baird's  division,  and  also  in  those 
following  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  At  Savannah  he  received 
a  commissipn  from  President  Lincoln  as  brevet  brigadier- 
general,  dating  from  December  2d,  1864,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  long  campaign  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah."  General 
Fearing  was  then  assigned  to  General  Morgan's  division  of 
the  14th  corps,  as  commander  of  the  3d  brigade.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  Averys- 
boro  held  the  left  of  the  line.  General  Davis  ordered  Gen- 
eral Fearing  to  "  check  the  enemy  and  hold  them  if  it  cost 
the  whole  brigade."    The  charge  of  Fearihg  was  made  with 
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spirit  and  the  fighting  severe.  The  general  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  was  himself  wounded,  a  ball  having 
passed  through  his  right  hand,  carrying  away  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger, and  a  portion  of  the  hand.  Being  permanently  disabled 
for  service  in  the  field,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
As  a  private  he  took  part  in  the  first,  and  as  commander  of 
a  brigade  in  the  last,  important  battle  of  the  war.  On  his 
retirement,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  settled  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  a  time.  From  1866 
to  1 87 1,  he  traveled  from  seven  to  eight  months  during  each 
year,  in  the  interest  of  his  firm,  and  in  1872  relinquished  his 
relations  with  it.  He  then  associated  himself  with  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cochran,  an  old  comrade  in  the  army,  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oils,  and  in  a  general  commission  business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Cochran  &  Fearing,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
This  partnership  still  exists. 

Williams,    JoSKPH    R.,    journalist,   was    born   in 
Taunton,    Massachusetts,   November   14th,   1808,   and   died 
June  15th,  1861,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.    His  parents  removed  soon 
after  his  birth  to  New  Bedford.     His  father.  Captain  Richard 
Williams,  was  a  shipmaster,  and  held  the  office  of  postmaster 
of  New  Bedford.    His  mother  was  Rebecca  (Smith)  Williams, 
one  of  a  numerous  family,  and  a  birthright  member  of  the 
society  of  friends.     He  came  from  Puritan  stock.    He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  in  183 1,  having  held  a  high  rank  of  scholar- 
ship.   He  then  entered  the  office  of  "  honest  John  "  Davis,  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.     After 
completing  his  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  H.  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford  (since 
governor  of  Massachusetts).     In  1835,  he  went  to  Toledo, 
whence  he  removed  to  Constantine,  Michigan,  in  1889,  where 
he  became  prominent  in  business  and  politics.   He  was  three 
times  whig  candidate  for  Congress,  but  his  party  was  then  in 
a  hopeless  minority.      He  was  twice  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  against  General  Cass,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  constitutional  convention  of  1850.    He  rendered 
the  northwest  good  service  as  member  of  the  river  and  har- 
bor convention  at  Chicago  in  1847,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  West,  and  the  importance  of  increased  protection  to  the 
inland  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  western 
waters.     He  was,  in  1835,  o"^  of  the  founders  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  it  being  through  his  suggestion  that  it  received  its 
name.     To  his  energy  and  courage — when,  in  1852,  he  re- 
turned to  Toledo  and  assumed  its  proprietorship — the  paper 
owed  the  great  influence  which  it  attained  in  the  Northwest. 
During  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  troubles,  he  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  uncompromising  fight  against  the  slave  power,  and 
labored  with  telling  force  in  inaugurating  the  republican  party 
in  northern  Ohio.     In  all  matters  wherein  a  principle  was  in- 
volved, he  was  steadfast,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. 
In  his  editorial  capacity  he  feared  neither  political  parties  nor 
great  corporations,  and  acting  upon  this,  while  gaining  re- 
spect for  his  opinions  and  his  policy,  and  making  many 
friends  among  those  who  appreciated  a  fearless  and  honest 
press,  he  frequently  brought  down  powerful  influences  against 
him — -which,  however,  failed  to  intimidate  him  in  the  full  ex- 
pression of  his  convictions,  or  to  shake  his  consistency,  de- 
cision and  courage  in  upholding  principles  or  measures  which 
he  believed  to  be  right.     But  the  labor  of  editing  and  con- 
ducting the  business  of  a  daily  paper  caused  too  great  a 
strain  on  his  strength.     After  continuing  in  the  work  about 


three  years  he  sold  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  accepted  an  in- 
vitation at  the  hands  of  the  Michigan  legislature  to  assume 
tlie  presidency  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  just 
being  established,  and  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  Although  not  then  a  citizen  of  the.  State,  the  po- 
sition, unsought,  was  urged  upon  him.  This  he  pioneered 
through  the  troubles  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  novel 
experiment,  with  ability,  skill  and  far-sightedness,  although 
he  had  an  element  of  discord  to  contend  with,  of  extreme  re- 
ligious bigotry  within  and  political  partisanship  without.  He 
held  this  position  for  about  two  years,  and  in  186 1  he  was 
elected  to  the  Michigan  senate,  at  the  closing  session  of  which 
he  was  elected  president,  pro  tern.  On  the  same  day  and  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  session,  he  was  seized  with  a 
serious  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  while  still 
weakened  by  this  he  repaired  to  Washington.  This  was 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Here  he  recruited  rapidly,  and  when  an  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  was  called  for  7th  May,  he  hurried  north  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  president  of  the  senate.  Leaving  his 
home  for  Lansing  during  the  severity  of  a  cold  May  storm, 
his  health  received  a  severe  shock,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died,  holding  at  that  time  by  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. He  married  in  Buffalo,  May  28th,  1844,  Sarah  R.  Lang- 
don,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Langdon,  formerly  a  prominent  shipping 
merchant  of  that  place;  likewise  grand-niece  of  Governor 
John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  member  of  the  first  Con- 
gress and  signer  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Three  daughters,  Charlotte  Langdon  Williams,  Sibyl  Williams, 
and  Rebecca  Williams  (now  Cooper),  were  the  result  of  this 
union,  and,  with  their  mother,  survived  him.  He  was  always 
a  friend  of  human  rights,  and  believed  in  woman  suffrage. 
His  children  inherited  his  advanced  views  and  were  warm 
friends  of  the  cause.  His  wife,  Sarah  R.  L.  Williams  has 
been  for  several  years  president  of  the  Toledo  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  which  movement  also  she  warmly  sus- 
tained in  the  Toledo  Sunday  Journal ;  imbibing  from  his 
breadth  of  view  and  vigor  in  attacking  all  forms  of  wrong, 
much  of  the  needed  hopefulness,  in  laboring  for  a  cause 
which  has  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  strength  and  courage  of 
its  advocates. 

EgGLESTON,  Benjamin,  of  Cincinnati,  merchant 
and  legislator,  was  born  January  3d,  1816,  at  Corinth,  Sara- 
toga county.  New  York.  He  grew  up  and  was  educated 
among  the  romantic  hills  that  border  the  Hudson.  In  1831 
his  parents  removed  to  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  where,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  was, 
for  some  years  intimately  associated  with  the  business  of  the 
Ohio  canal,  then  the  only  means  of  transportation  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio  river.  He  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1845,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  James  Wilson, 
a  leading  merchant  of  that  city.  The  firm  of  James  Wilson 
&  Co.,  continued  their  successful  career  until  the  death  of 
James  Wilson  in  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  that  of  Wilson, 
Eggleston  &  Co.,  which  still  enjoys  the  untarnished  reputa- 
tion and  unlimited  confidence  it  has  so  long  sustained  in  the 
mercantile  world.  Occupying  numerous  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  Queen  City,  State  and  National 
governments,  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  he  has  been 
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the  recipient  of  unusual  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from 
his  fellow-citizens.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements, of  the  finance  committee,  president  of  council, 
and  as  representative  in  the  Ohio  senate  and  in  Congress,  he 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  almost  every  public 
measure  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
During  his  term  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  in 
1857,  the  coal  famine  occurred,  and  with  his  usual  energy 
and  humanity,  he  proceeded  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
jfioo.ooo  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  which  he  obtained, 
despite  the  most  determined  opposition  of  interested  parties, 
and  at  once  reduced  the  price  of  coal  from  eighty  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  In  1863,  a  repetition  of  the 
coal  famine  occurred,  and  again  Mr.  Eggleston  came  to  the 
front  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  by  his  indomit- 
able energy  secured  an  appropriation  of  a  similar  amount, 
and  averted  the  threatened  calamity.  Again,  at  another 
period  of  distress,  incident  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
Rebellion,  when  the  families  of  the  men  who  had  gone  forth, 
in  response  to  their  country's  call,  were  left  dependent  upon 
those  who  remained  at  home,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously 
by  his  eloquence  and  determination,  to  the  succor  of  these 
helpless  women  and  children,  from  their  impending  peril. 
He  secured  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  council,  and 
disbursed  it  in  small  weekly  sums  to  some  3,700  families,  in 
this  way  preserving  them  from  actual  want  until  employment 
could  be  obtained.  In  January,  1862,  a  bill  was  presented 
in  the  Ohio  senate  to  levy  a  tax  of  half  a  mill  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  volunteers  from  the  State.  An  amendment 
was  offered  making  the  amount  three-fourths  of  a  mill,  which 
Mr.  Eggleston  supported  with  all  his  characteristic  energy, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  carrying.  He  has  always  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  city  improvements.  It  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  legislature  ceded  to  Cincinnati  that  portion  of 
the  canal  extending  from  Broadway  to  the  Ohio  river,  and 
the  city  council  appropriately  recognized  this  service  by 
unanimously  naming  the  street  constructed  over  the  sewer 
constructed  through  it  "Eggleston  avenue,"  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  coming  from'^he  legislature.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  first  Ohio  district,  defeating 
his  democratic  opponent  by  over  3,000  majority,  though  the 
district  had  been  considered  democratic.  In  1866  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  reelection  by  the  republican 
party,  and  was  elected ;  his  opponent  this  time  being  Hon. 
George  H.  Pendleton.  His  career  in  Congress  was  charac- 
terized by  the  same  fearless  ability  which  he  had  exhibited  in 
the  discharge  of  his  other  official  duties.  He  drew  and  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  the  bill  making  Cincinnati  a  port  of 
entry,  and  secured  the  first  national  appropriation  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Louisville  canal.  He  stood  firmly  by  his 
conviction  of  right  and  justice,  during  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson ;  and  gave  unremitting  attention  to  secur- 
ing the  back-pay  of  soldiers,  and  the  pensions  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
Union.  In  1868  he  was  renominated  by  the  republicans,  but 
General  Peter  W.  Strader,  his  opponent,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  seat.  Mr.  Eggleston,  however,  did  not  relax  his 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  former  con- 
stituency. He  was  largely  interested  in  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  Company  previous  to  its  purchase  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times  in  1872,  and  consequently  became  a  heavy  stock- 
holder in  the  later  Times  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  from  its  organization.    He  sold  out  his  interest  in 


this  company  in  1878.  In  1875  he  was  reelected  to  the  board 
of  councilmen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  His  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
is  marked  by  that  frank  and  generous  manner  that  leaves  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  as  to  his  real  feelings  and  motives ; 
and  his  speeches,  like  all  his  actions,  possess  that  nervous 
energy  that  seldom  fails  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Mr.  Eggleston  married  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1837,  Miss  L. 
M.  Wagar,  who.  died  in  1864,  leaving  him  two  children.  In 
April,  1867,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  H.  Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  has  borne  him 
children. 

Gang,  Daniel,  was  bom  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river.  May  29th,  1794,  and 
died  at  Cincinnati,  August  17th,  1873.  His  family  was  of 
French  Huguenot  descent.  His  grandfather.  Rev.  John 
Gano,  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  distinction,  who  organized 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became 
its  pastor  in  1762.  A  native  of  New  Jersey,  he  served  as  a 
brigade  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  died  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  of  which  one  of  his  sons  was  a  founder, 
August  loth,  1804.  His  fourth  surviving  son,  John  S.  Gano, 
father  of  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  1788,  of 
Columbia,  Ohio,  and,  being  a  topographical  engineer,  com- 
manded an  advance  party  and  surveyed  the  route  for  the 
march  of  General  St.  Clair's  army  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  was  present  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  November  4th,  1791. 
He  also  commanded  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  men  that  marched  to  the  battle-field  during  the  following 
winter,  buried  the  dead,  and  brought  back  over  a  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  with  several  cannon,  etc.,  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  retreat.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  held  commissions,  as  captain,  major,  brigadier,  and 
major-general  of  the  ist  division  of  Ohio  militia,  from  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1803,  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Covington, 
Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  then  principal  proprietor.  He 
was  the  first  prothonotary  of  Hamilton  county,  and  served 
as  clerk  of  the  county  court,  from  its  organization  until  his 
removal  to  Kentucky.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Covington, 
January  1st,  1822.  The  mother  of  Daniel  Gano  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Goforth,  the  first  judge  appointed  for  Hamil- 
ton County.  During  Daniel's  infancy,  his  parents  removed 
from  Columbia  to  Cincinnati,  where  one  of  the  first  schools 
he  attended  was  kept  by  Edward  Harragan,  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. When  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old  he  rode  eleven 
hundred  miles  on  horseback,  through  the  wilderness  and 
across  the  mountains,  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  accom- 
panied by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Stephen  Gano,  then  pastor  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  of  that  place,  who  had  organized  the  first 
church  of  that  denomination  in  the  Miami  purchase,  at 
Columbia,  in  1790.  At  Providence,  Daniel  entered  Brown 
University,  but  soon  abandoning  the  college,  returned  to 
Cincinnati  and  entered  his  father's  office  as  assistant  clerk, 
shortly  afterward  becoming  his  deputy.  He  retained  this 
position  until  18 18,  when  his  father  resigned,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  instead,  continuing  to  hold  this  office  until  1856, 
except  during  a  few  months  when  General  W.  H.  Harrison 
held  the  clerkship.  At  the  date  above  named,  he  retired  from 
the  position,  having,  with  the  exception  noted,  fulfilled  its 
duties  forty-five  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Gano 
was  commissioned,  by  the  governor  of  Ohio,  as  aide  to  the 
major-general,  after  which  he  was  reappointed  and  held  his 
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commission,  with  the  rank  of  major,  under  Major-General 
James  Findlay,  who  succeeded  his  father,  until  the  death  of 
the  general.  He  assisted  in  preparing,  mustering,  and  paying 
detachments  of  men  during  the  war  of  1812.  His  life  was  a 
busy  and  useful  one,  and  few  of  its  early  citizens  did  more 
than  he  toward  building  up  and  improving  Cincinnati,  or 
contributed  more  to  its  material  prosperity.  By  his  individual 
exertions  and  influence,  he  secured  the  location  of  the  Miami 
canal,  and  procuring  plans  from  New  York,  had  the  first 
five  canal-boats  built  and  equipped,  operating  them  by 
agents.  He  was  one  of  the  originators,  in  1827,  of  the  first 
agricultural  society  in  Hamilton  county,  and  bestowed  much 
attention  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  experiments  and 
advancement.  He  was  also  actively  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  published  an  illustrated 
treatise  on  "  Blooded  Horses  in  the  West,''  in  1831.  Among 
interesting  incidents  of  his  life  in  Cincinnati,  was  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  Major  Gano,  at  his  house,  to  General  La- 
fayette, during  the  latter' s  visit  to  the  city  in  1824,  at  which 
Lafayette  revived  his  recollections  of  his  host's  grandfather, 
Rev.  John  Gano,  mentioned  above,  whom  he  had  known  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  Major  Gano  was  the  last  survivor 
of  seven  —  including  Judge  Jacob  Bui-net  and  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint,  who  presided  over  the  seven  days'  debate  between 
Alexander  Campbell  and  Robert  Owen,  on  the  "  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  etc.,"  held  at  Cincinnati,  April  13th,  1829, 
which  created  great  interest  at  the  time.  Many  years  before 
his  death,  he  became  interested  in  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson's 
botanical  system  of  medicine,  and,  as  an  amateur  practitioner, 
did  much  important  service  during  the  cholera  season  of 
1832.  He  gave  some  attention  also  to  animal  magnetism, 
and,  later,  to  spiritualism.  An  earnest  advocate  of  freedom, 
he  at  one  time  liberated  three  families  of  slaves,  and  it  may 
be  said,  was  always  disposed  to  favor  reforms  and  aid  in  pro- 
gressive movements  of  all  kinds.  Major  Gano  married 
Rebecca  Hunt  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Lawrence, 
at  Cincinnati,  September  25th,  1816;  issue,  six  children,  only 
two  of  whom  survived  their  father :  Stephen  and  Henrietta 
G.,  wife  of  Henry  A.  Chittenden. 

\A/'ILLEY,  George,  attorney  and  advocate,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  2d,  1821.  He  was 
a  son  of  Newton  Willey,  a  prominent  merchant,  and  largely 
connected  with  iron  and  ship  interests  in  that  city.  Until 
the  age  of  fourteen,  when  his  father  died,  he  received  in- 
struction at  the  Boston  schools.  Under  the  guardianship  of 
his  uncle,  Judge  John  W.  Willey,  he  spent  four  years  at  Jef- 
ferson college,  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated.  He  then  came  to  Cleveland,  where,  after  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  the  law  a  year  in  the  office  of  Judge  "Willey, 
and  another  with  Bolton  &  Kelly,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1842.  In  1843,  he  united  with  the  late  John  E.  Cary,  in  a 
law  partnership  which  continued  for  many  years.  During 
the  years  in  which  a  growing  practice  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  efforts  and  time,  he  still  gave  much  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  literary  tastes,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
city.  His  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  and  writer  upon  the 
fine  arts  and  subjects  of  popular  science,  made  him  a  favorite 
lecturer  upon  these  and  kindred  topics.  Expending  great 
study  in  his  investigations  and  researches  and  great  care  in 
the  style  of  his  addresses,  his  lectures  before  popular  assem- 
blies were  models  of  elegant  diction,  and  full  of  useful  and 


interesting  points.  His  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation brought  him  fully  into  sympathy  and  co-operation 
with  a  large  number  of  energetic  and  public-spirited  men. 
The  public  schools  of  this  city  were  in  their  infancy.  It  was 
his  aim  to  organize  the  schools  upon  a  plan  which  should  be 
as  efficient  in  giving  the  people's  children  the  highest  and 
best  education  as  they  advanced  in  years,  as  it  had  been  in 
conferring  merely  priniary  instructions.  In  spite  of  much 
prejudice,  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  graded  schools 
and  of  high  schools  was  after  a  long  contest  fully  adopted, 
and  the  public  schools  made  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  During  several  years  next  following 
1845,  he  filled  the  position  of  acting  manager  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools,  and  no  one  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  rapid  strides  which  the  schools  made  in  those  years 
toward  perfection  of  organization  and  successful  results  can 
doubt  that  his  labors  were  effective  and  important.  His 
printed  reports  were  full  and  exhaustive  on  all  the  topics 
connected  with  systems  of  teaching,  and  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  authorities  in  fostering  the  education  of  the 
city's  youth.  These  reports  had  more  than  a  local  influence 
and  circulation.  As  treatises  on  education  they  were  con- 
sidered valuable  additions  to  the  literature  upon  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treated,  and  are  said  to  have  largely  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  in  giving  the  results 
of  difficult  experiments  to  other  educators  through  the  cities 
of  the  West.  It  was  to  his  wisdom  and  energies  that  the  city 
was  largely  indebted  for  our  public  school  system,  the  per- 
fection of  which  was  so  great  that  for  many  years  no  private 
school  could  prosper  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  breadth 
of  his  views  and  the  healthy  influence  exerted  by  him  in 
their  adoption  were  happily  described  by  the  first  high 
school  teacher  in  Cleveland,  since  become  an  author  of  valu- 
able text  books,  who,  writing  in  reference  to  Mr.  Willey's 
labors,  said  :  "  His  mind  is  remarkably  well  balanced,  and 
he  sees  the  relative  values  of  knowledge  better  than  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  It  was  just  here  that  he  made  himself  so  valu- 
able in  the  early  organization  of  our  schools  and  in  forming 
plans  of  instruction.  Enthusiastic  teachers  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  get  into  narrow  channels  and  see  but  a  few  things  at  a 
time.  Willey,  with  his  broad  and  splendid  views,  in  half  an 
hour's  talk  would  fetch  them  out  into  clearer  seas,  and  show 
them  the  big  earth.  These  broader  and  more  philosophical 
notions  of  'education  for  the  million,'  especially  character- 
ized our  schools  while  Mr.  Willey  was  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education  eight  or  ten  years."  At  the  bar  he  maintained 
a  position  as  practitioner  and  advocate  to  which  but  few  at- 
tain. His  natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental,  were  thoroughly 
disciplined  and  cultivated.  The  resources  which  an  excel- 
lent education,  a  wide  range  of  classical,  scientific  and  liter- 
ary studies,  and  that  very  extensive  variety  of  experience 
which  a  large  legal  practice  affords,  enabled  him  to  give  to 
his  public  efforts  at  the  bar  a  strength  and  wealth  of  expres- 
sion which  never  failed  to  interest  all  who  listened.  His 
practice  was  largely  devoted  to  those  special  departments  of 
the  law  which  embraced  the  transactions  of  a  large  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  seaport.  He  was  therefore  chiefly 
engaged  in  cases  in  the  admiralty  courts  and  to  those  arising 
under  the  patent  laws.  In  these  broad  fields  of  practice  he 
was  acknowledged  to  have  made,  by  virtue  of  his  thorough 
research  and  originality  of  views,  valuable  contributions  to 
the  science  of  maritime  law,  and  to  have  had  no  superior  in 
the  quahties  necessary  to  a  mastery  of  the  scientific  principles 
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and  technical  difficulties  of  the  patent  laws.  When  President 
Grant  was  elected,  he  appointed  Mr.  Willey  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  and  again  on  his 
second  election  renewed  his  commission  as  such  officer.  He 
at  times  filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the  Library  Associ- 
ation and  of  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  College,  and 
was  officially  connected  with  other  public  institutions.  His 
official  duties  as  United  States  attorney  were  discharged  with 
fidelity  and  ability,  in  connection  with  his  varied  and  general 
legal  practice. 

Johnston,  John,  was  bom  near  Ballyshannon,  Ire- 
land, March  25th,  1775,  and- died  in  Washington  City,  Feb- 
ruary i8th,  1861.  His  paternal  ancestors  went  from  Scotland 
into  Ireland  in  the  service  of  the  Protestant  king,  William, 
and  being  officers,  were  rewarded  with  estates  near  Ennis- 
killen,  county  of  Fermanagh.  His  maternal  ancestors, 
named  Barnard,  were  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  persecution 
in  France  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  His  father,  Stephen 
Johnston,  emigrated  from  northern  Ireland  about  the  year 
1785,  and  settled  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  accompanied  Samuel  Creigh  to  the 
West,  an  an  attache  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of 
General  Wayne's  army;  passing  the  winter  of  1794-95  at 
Bourbon  Court  House,  now  Paris,  Kentucky.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  he  was  for  several  years  employed  as  clerk  in 
the  War  Department  under  Henry  Dearborn,  who  succeeded 
Washington  as  general  commanding  the  United  States  army. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  military  escort  of  honor  delegated 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion  of  Wash- 
ington's retirement  from  the  Presidency,  and  also  upon  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams ;  and  as  the  secretary  of  a 
Masonic  lodge  in  Philadelphia,  participated  in  the  obsequies 
to  General  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1800.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Madison,  and  was  employed  under 
General  Harrison,  as  Indian  agent  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  having  control  of  the  affairs  of  ten  thousand  In- 
dians, including  the  Miamis,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Pottawattamies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Senecas,  some 
Kickapoos,  Sankees  and  Kaskaskias,  among  whom  Bucking 
Chilas,  Little  Turde,  Black  Hoof  and  Brighthorn,  otherwise 
known  as  John,  were  the  influential  chiefs.  He  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  government  and  to  the  tribes  und^r  his 
charge,  but  was  removed  for  political  reasons  by  President 
Jackson  in  1829.  Subsequently  in  1841-42,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  to  negotiate  for  a  treaty  of  cession  of 
the  Wyandottes,  the  last  of  the  native  tribes  of  Ohio,  and  for 
their  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  consummation 
of  this  important  work  won  great  commendation  both  from  the 
government  and  the  red-men.  The  English  novelist,  Charles 
Dickens,  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  makes  favorable 
mention  of  the  circumstance  in  his  "Notes  on  America." 
Colonel  Johnston  also  served  in  the  war  of  18 12.  In  1844 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  whig  convention  in  Baltimore,  rode 
on  horseback  the  whole  way  from  his  home  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  made  speeches  for  "  Harry"  Clay  along  the  route.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio, 
being  an  early  associate  of  that  venerable  pioneer.  Bishop 
Chase.  Assisted  by  his  excellent  wife,  he  established  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  Miami  county.  He  was  actively  prom- 
inent in  the  establishment  of  Kenyon  College  at  Gambler, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  trustees.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  a  member  of 
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the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  president  of  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  one  of  the  visiting  board  to  West  Point. 
His  wife  was  Rachel  Robinson  of  a  Quaker  family  of*Phila- 
delphia,  who  bore  him  fifteen  children,  fourteen  of  whom 
reached  their  majority.  Three  of  his  sons  were  distinguished 
government  officers  —  Captain  A.  R.  Johnston  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  San  Pasquales  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Johnston  made  an  honorable  record  in  the 
navy.  James  Adams  Johnston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  Secession,  left  a  lucrative  position  in  New  York  City,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  9th  New  York  volunteer  infantry, 
in  which  he  served  g.bout  a  year,  and  then  was  honorably 
discharged,  that  he  might  take  a  commission  in  an  Ohio  reg- 
iment, and  this  he  immediately  did,  being  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  75th  Ohio  infantry.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  September,  1862.  Highly  com- 
phmented  by  his  colonel  for  his  brave  and  gallant  bearing  in 
places  of  danger,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both  officers  and 
men.  Only  two  of  his  children  survive,  William  Barnard 
Johnston  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Patterson  of 
Dayton.  Mr.  Patterson  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  general  assembly.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel 
Robert  Patterson,  one  of  Ohio's  earliest  pioneers,  who  assisted 
in  laying  out  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  William 
Barnard  Johnston  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  a  merchant 
of  the  Queen  City.  He  was  born  at  Upper  Piqua,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 26th,  1824,  began  his  business  career  when  thirteen 
years  old,  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Messrs.  McCoy, 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  removed  to  Cincinnati  about  the  year 
1842,  and  some  years  later  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  job- 
bing trade  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  D.  Jones  —  now  de- 
ceased—  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  D.  &  C.  Jones  &  Co. 
More  recently  the  firm  has  been  William  B.  Johnston  &  Co. 
In  November,  1866,  he  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  Lor- 
ing  R.  Brownell  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  Two  children  were  born 
from  this  union. 

Noble,  Thomas  Satterwhite,  of  Cincinnati, 

artist  and  principal  of  the  McMicken  School  of  Design,  was 
born  in  1835,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Hart  Noble  and  Rosamond-  (Johnson)  Noble. 
Love  of  art  was  a  predominant  feature  in  both  parents,  but  it 
was  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Leroy  Johnson,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  refined  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  that  he  inher- 
ited the  imaginative  faculty,  the  power  so  essential  to  success 
in  an  artist.  To  the  poetic  element,  on  that  side  of  the 
family,  was  added  the  practical  good  sense  which  character- 
ized his  father.  At  an  early  age  our  subject  made  pictures 
for  his  playfellows,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  crude  la- 
bors, purchased  materials  for  the  production  of  others.  His 
little  patrons  were  generous,  and  he  was  sensible  of  their  ap- 
preciation, and  grateful  for  their  assistance.  These  were  the 
sources  and  means  of  his  inspiration,  and  with  these  were 
coupled,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  a  deter- 
mination to  excel  in  the  professiori  to  which  he  had  now  de- 
voted himself.  All  his  aspirations  were  directed  to  this  end. 
Even  the  impressions  made  in  his  boyhood  by  the  pictorial 
portions  of  his  books,  are  still  fresh  on  his  memory,  and  his 
criticisms  of  them  then  have  been  since  found  to  be  correct. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1856,  Mr.  Noble  went  to  Paris, 
France,  full  of  hope,  and  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  his 
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art.  He  there  entered  the  academy  of  Thomas  Couture,  the 
eminent  historical  painter,  and  remained  three  years,  work- 
ing industriously  under  the  severely  critical  eye  of  that  fa- 
mous master.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  fame 
of  his  qualifications  having  preceded  him,  he  was,  through 
the  influence  of  Messrs.  Larz  Anderson  and  G.  W.  Nichols, 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors  to  the  responsible  position 
of  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Design,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  McMicken  University,  of  that  city.  Under  his 
faithful  and  competent  superintendence,  this  school  has 
made  very  considerable  progress,  and  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming a  center  of  American  art,  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
on  its  founder  and  supporters.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Professor  Noble's  principal  works:  "Emancipated,  a  Sketch 
from  Life;"  "The  Slave  Mart,  in  the  Repubhc  of  America;" 
"John  Brown  on  his  Way  to  Execution ; "  " Margaret  Gar- 
ner;" "Witch  Hill  in  1692;"  "Fugitive  Negroes  During 
the  War ; "  "The  Whiskey  Distillery ; "  " The  Price  of  Blood 
—  a  Planter  Selling  his 'Son;"  "The  Jester;"  "Winter 
Quarters;"  "Nemesis;"  "The  Young  Artist;"  "The  Re- 
hearsal;" " Idle  Dreams ; "  "The  China  Painter;"  "Italian 
Image  Vender;"  "Art  Devotion,"  etc.  In  l868,  Mr.  Noble 
married  Miss  Caroline  Hogan,  and  has  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren.   Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  has  a  future  full  of  promise. 

Allen,  John  W^.,  lawyer,  of  Cleveland,  was  born 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1802.  His  father,'John  Allen, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  native  of  the  pleasant  town  of 
Great  Barrington,  Massach.usetts,  where  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant began  life  as  a  lawyer  and  made  Green  river  famous  in 
one  of  his  earliest  and  sweetest  poems.  Removing  to  Con- 
necticut, he  became  a  representative  of  that  State  in  the  last 
Congress  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  left  Litchfield  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  moved  to  Chenango  county.  New  York, 
where  he  received  a  fair  classical  education  and  studied  law. 
He  next  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  after 
one  year's  necessary  study  and  residence  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  1826.  From  1831  to  1835  inclusive,  he  was 
elected  annually  president  of  the  village  corporation,  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  1841.  In  1835-37,  he  rep- 
resented the  district  of  which  Cuyahoga  county  was  a  part 
in  the  Ohio  senate,  and  in  1836  was  elected  to  Congress,  com- 
mencing with  the  extra  session  called  in  September,  1837. 
He  was  reelected  in  1838.  In  the  division  of  parties  of  that 
day  he  was  a  whig,  and  by  reason  of  his  admiration  of  and 
devotion  to  the  person  and  public  policy  of  Henry  Clay,  he 
was  classed  with  a  large  party  who  were  designated  as  old 
line  Clay  whigs.  He  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
necessities  of  the  State  for  better  internal  communication, 
and  to  foresee  the  advantages  to  the  growth  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  Cleveland  from  railroad  facilities,  and  the  origi- 
nal mover  and  efficient  worker  in  those  early  enterprises 
which  resulted  so  advantageously  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  State  and  accelerating  the  population  and  wealth  of 
cities,  and  happily  he  lived  to  see  like  enterprises,  of  which 
he  was  the  father  in  Ohio,  extended  over  all  the  States  west- 
ward and  the  iron  rail  laid  to  the  Pacific.  He  discussed  the 
subject  of  railroads  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  as  early 
as  1837,  and  made  some  movements  in  the  direction  of  such 
enterprises,  but  without  practical  avail  on  account  of  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  country  following  that 
period,  and  perhaps  for  the  further  reason  that  his  enterpris- 
ing spirit  was  a  few  years  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries. 


In  1836  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  legis- 
lative charter  for  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  and  traversed  the  line  of  the  river  to  awaken  the 
people  to  its  advantages  and  to  obtain  subscription  to  the 
stock,  procuring  the  first  subscription  of  jJioo,ooo  thereto. 
He  became  the  first  president  of  the  company,  and  by  his 
zealous  activity  and  adroit  management  in  the  face  of  apathy, 
rival  interests  and  open  opposition,  secured  its  success  doubt- 
less many  years  before  it  otherwise  would  have  existed.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  State, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  into  operation  and  manag- 
ing the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  its  several  branches, 
and  under  whose  supervision  it  proved  a  sound  and  admir- 
able banking  system.  In  1850  he  was  appointed,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  legislature,  the  agent  of  the  State  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  the  State  against  the  national  government, 
growing  out  of  the  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  canals,  which  oc- 
cupied him  five  years  at  Washington.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  the  service  and  his  labors  were  of  great  value 
to  the  State.  He  received  from  President  Grant,  in  1870,  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  at  Cleveland,  and  his  commission 
was  renewed  in  1874.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
efficiently,  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  thereto. 
His  official  intercourse,  like  his  social,  was  admirable  in 
manner  and  spirit,  enhancing  the  public  regret  that  he  should 
retire  from  public  duties.  He  resigned  the  office  of  post- 
master in  January,  1875.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Ann  Maria  Perkins,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  who  died 
early.  His  second  was  Miss  Harriet  C.  Mather,  of  New 
London  county,  Connecticut.  Four  children  were  born  to 
them,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Parsons,  Richard  C,  lawyer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  born  October  loth,  1826,  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  of  New  York  city,  a  gentleman  of 
large  business  capacity  and  remarkable  for  his  benevolence 
and  sterling  character.  He  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  His  grandfather  was  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D., 
of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  an  eminent  clergyman,  whose 
ministry,  with  that  of  his  father,  over  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Amherst,  continued  uninterruptedly  through  a  period  of 
eighty  years.  The  wife  of  Rev.  David  Parsons  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Williams  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
niece  of  William  Williams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in 
New  England.  He  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1849,  where 
he  studied  law  with  Charles  Stetson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  October,  1851,  He  at  once  took  a  prominent  position, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  future  in  the  line  of  his  chosen 
profession.  But  political  life  had  strong  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  immediately  entered  upon  that  series  of  official  en- 
gagements which  have  occupied  him  till  now.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  following  year  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  was  reelected 
in  1859,  and  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  was  the  youngest  person  that  had  filled  that  position. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules,  his  prompt 
and  vigorous  address  and  great  personal  popularity  secured 
his  election  with  little  opposition.  In  1861  he  was  tendered 
the  mission  to  Chili,  by  President  Lincoln,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  consul  at  Rio  Ja'neiro,  where 
he  served  one  year  with  great  advantage  to  our  commercial 
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and  maritime  interests  at  that  port.  Returning  to  Cleveland 
he  was  appointed,  in  1862,  collector  of  internal  revenue  of 
the  Twentieth  district,  which^position  he  filled  for  four  years, 
when  he  was  removed  by  Andrew  Johnson,  because  he  re- 
fused to  give  in  his  adherence  to  the  "Johnson  party."  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  serving  six  years,  resigned.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  as  a  republican, 
from  the  Twentieth  Congressional  district  of  Ohio,  receiving 
13,101  votes,  against  10,377  for  Selah  Chamberlain,  the  can- 
didate of  the  democrats  and  liberals.  In  Congress  he  was 
at  once  placed  on  important  committees,  on  which  he  served 
with  industry  and  marked  ability  ;  bringing  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  subject  of  national  welfare  a  sound  and  well- 
informed  mind,  that  embraced  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  and  also  energetically  and  persistently  promoting 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  his  district. 
Through  his  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  he  procured 
the  appropriation  for  the  breakwater  at  the  port  of  Cleve- 
land, a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  that  city.  His  Congressional  career  was  marked  by  a 
wise  patriotism  and  enlarged  statesmanship,  honorable  to 
himself  and  satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  Indeed  his 
whole  public  life,  thus  far,  has  proved  him  a  thoroughly 
capable,  energetic,  and  upright  public  servant,  meeting 
promptly  and  fully  all  the  demands  made  on  him  in  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  responsibility  to  which  he  has  been  called 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1877,  in  company  with  WiUiam 
Perry  Fogg,  he  •  purchased  the  newspaper  establishment 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Herald,  and  became  editor-in-chief 
of  that  journal.  The  paper  under  his  control  has  attracted 
public  attention  widely,  and  its  editorial  columns  are  said  to 
be  equal  to  those  of  any  journal  in  the  country.  Mr.  Parsons 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  writers 
upon  the  press,  and  perhaps  outside  of  New  York  City  no 
journal  has  a  higher  reputation  for  ability  and  enterprise,  or 
is  more  generally  quoted  than  is  the  Herald.  In  early  life 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Starkweather,  a  prom- 
inent jurist  and  politician. 

Payne,  Nathan  P.,  merchant,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  born  there  August  13th,  1837.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne.  His  elementary  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  It  was  proposed 
that  he  should  take  the  scientific  course  at  Brown  University, 
and,  to  fit  him  for  entering  on  this  course,  he  attended  Pierce 
Academy,  at  Middleborough,  Massachusetts ;  but  a  severe 
illness  prevented  him  continuing  his  studies,  and  he  returned 
home.  In  1855,  his  health  being  somewhat  improved,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Mcintosh  nurseries  at  Cleveland,  hoping 
the  exercise  and  open-air  occupation  would  tend  to  fully  re- 
store his  health.  In  1857,  having  received  benefit  from  his 
two  years'  rest  from  study,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Perry, 
Cross  &  Co.,  coal  dealers,  at  Cleveland.  In  course  of  time 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Cross,  Payne  &  Co.,  and  finally 
to  Payne,  Newton  &  Co.,  he  being  the  senior  partner.  The 
firm  is  widely  known  throughout  the  lake  region  for  its 
extensive  business  of  mining  and  shipping  Brier  Hill  and 
Massillon  coal.  He  is  an  active  and  enterprising  business 
man,  a  patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  enjoys  great 
popularity  with  all  classes  of  citizens  and  with  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinions.  This  fact  was  strikingly  demon- 
strated at  the  spring  election  of  1875,  when  he  was  unani- 


mously nominated  for  mayor  of  Cleveland  by  the  democrats 
and  liberals,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  two 
thousand,  although  the  city  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  republican,  and  he  was  a  decided  democrat.  His  in- 
augural message  was  comprehensive  and  incisive,  and  bore 
strong  indications  that  jobbery  and  corruption  would  be 
rooted  up,  and  that  important  reforms  and  investigations 
would  be  entered  upon.  Though  a  thorough  business  man, 
keenly  alive  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  business  enterprises, 
he  has  done  a  large  amount  of  public  service,  and  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  board  of  education  and  six  years  in  the  city  council,  and 
his,  record  in  both  these  bodies  was  that  of  a  hard-working, 
able  and  influential  member.  In  business  and  public  life 
he  has  always  favored  and  aided  enterprises  calculated  to 
foster  and  develop  the  prosperity  of  Cleveland.  He  has 
fully  maintained  the  high  character  for  honor,  integrity  and 
incorruptibility,  which,  in  business  or  politics,  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  Payne  family  of  Cleveland. 

Mansfield,  Edward  D.,  of  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
author,  journalist  and  statistician,  was  born  August,  1801,  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  son  of  Jared  Mansfield,  scien- 
tist, professor  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  who  died  in  1830,  after  a 
career  of  great  usefulness  to  his  country.  The  parentage  and 
education  of  Edward  D.  Mansfield  were  such  as  to  prepare 
him  to  be  a  man  of  wide  influence,  his  father  being  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  the  day.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
West  Point  in  181 5,  and  after  graduating  in  June  18 19,  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  engineers.  His  mother,  a  literary 
and  religious  lady,  preferred  that  her  son  should  not  continue 
in  the  army.  At  her  suggestion  he  applied  himself  to  literary 
studies  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  during  the  year  1820, 
and  finally  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Princeton  College, 
New  Jersey,  in  September,  1822.  He  afterward  studied  law 
under  Judge  Gould  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  for  two  years, 
and  moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1825.  Here  he  entered  into  a 
law  partnership  with  the  late  Professor  Mitchel,  the  eminent 
astronomer,  but  as  lawyers,  the  firm  was  not  successful,  the 
members  of  it  being  more  given  to  scientific  and  literary  in- 
ve.stigation  than  to  the  dry  details  of  the  law.  The  profes- 
sional life  of  Mr.  Mansfield  was,  therefore,  of  short  duration. 
In  1826  he  canvassed  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  material 
which  he  put  into  shape,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Benja- 
min Drake,  published  as  a  directory  for  that  year.  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  now  started  on  a  literary  career.  In  1834  he 
brought  out  the  "Political  Grammar,''  still  published  as  the 
"Political  Manual."  The  work  was  well  received,  and 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  same  year  he  published  the  "Utility  of  Mathe- 
matics;" in  1845,  "The  Legal  Rights  of  Women;"  in  1846, 
the  "Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott;"  in  1848,  the  "Mexican 
War;"  in  1850,  "American  Education;''  in  1855,  "Memoirs 
of  Daniel  Drake;  "  in  1868,  the  "Life  of  General  Grant." 
From  1836  to  1848  he  rendered  good  service  to  society  as 
editor  oi  \}a&,  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  and  from  1849  t°  1852, 
as  editor  of  the  Chronicle  and  Atlas.  During  the  year  1857 
he  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  from  1853  to 
1 87 1  of  the  Railroad  Record.  His  reports  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  materially  and  morally,  are  the  best  repre- 
sentation ever  given  of  a  territory  of  equal  extent.  As  an 
editor  and  contributor,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  impartiality 
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and  fairness,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  news- 
paper writers  in  the  country.  In  the  management  of  his 
papers  he  did  much  to  develop  the  talent  for  writing  in  others. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  some  of  her  first  productions 
for  his  paper.  As  a  politician,  Mr.  Mansfield  supported  the 
whig  party  with  all  his  ability.  He  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  a  protective  tariff  on  the  ground  that  only  by  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  products  of  home  labor,  could  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  workingman  be  kept  better  than  that 
of  European  laborers.  No  man  has  done  more  in  his  day  for 
the  triumph  of  the  republican  party.  In  1879,  '"^  1^'^  seventy- 
eighth  year,  he  pubhshed  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  social, 
political  and  literary,  extending  over  the  years  1803  to  1843, 
a  work  of  great  public  interest.  Mr.  Mansfield  is  known  and 
esteemed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  is  simple  in  his 
habits,  easy  of  approach,  and  cheerful  and  sympathetic  in 
his  intercourse  with  men.  In  religion  he  is  broad  and  charit- 
able. He  has  been  honored  by  the  most  prominent  literary 
corporations  of  the  country  with  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  master  of  arts,  and  doctor  of  laws. 

Campbell,  Lewis  D.,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  August  9th,  1811. 
His  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  emigrated  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  settled  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  Samuel  Campbell,  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  emigrated  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  in  1796, 
settling  in  the  Miami  valley.  When  of  suitable  age,  he 
attended  school  in  Franklin  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  farm  on  which  he  labored 
until  he  was  seventeen.  From  1828  until  1831  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  In 
the  latter  year  he  went  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he  published 
a  weekly  newspaper  advocating  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to 
the  Presidency.  While  editing  his  journal  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1835  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  acquired  a  large 
and  profitable  practice.  In  1848  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected 
a  representative  in  Congress  over  General  Baldwin  ;  in  1850 
over  Judge  Vance ;  in  1852,  1854  and  1856  over  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  and  in  1870  over  Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck. 
During  his  first  service  in  Congress,  from  1849  until  1858, 
slavery  was  the  all-absorbing  question.  He  participated 
prominently  in  the  debates,  and  uniformly  maintained  the 
position  that  while  the  Southern  States  should  enjoy  all  their 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  the  territories  by  congressional  enactment. 
In  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  when  the  great  question  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  compromise  came  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  selected,  in  a  conference  of  the 
opposition  members,  as  their  leader  on  the  floor.  Being  a 
good  parliamentarian  and  a  ready  debater,  with  a  good 
voice,  he  discharged  the  duties  thus  assigned  him,  during  that 
long  and  ever-memorable  struggle,  with  eminent  satisfaction 
to  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  met  in  discussion  the  ablest 
men  of  the  South.  The  discussion  between  him  and  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  free  and  slave  labor,  gave  him  rank  with  the  ablest 
debaters  of  Congress.  At  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congress,  Mr.  Campbell  received  the  votes  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  party  for  the  speakership,  and  would  probably 
have  been  elected  had  he  continued  to  be  a  candidate.  But 
in  consequence  of  pledges  exacted  of  him  which  he  thought 
would  dishonor  him  if  made,  he  peremptorily  withdrew  his 


name,  and  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  was  elected.  During  this  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Campbell  served  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  and  the  duties  thus  devolving  upon  him 
were  discharged  with  great  ability.  Among  the  measures  re- 
ported by  him  which  became  laws,  was  the  tariff  act  of  1857, 
which  levied  the  lowest  average  duties  on  imports  of  any  act 
passed  within  the  last  half  century.  It  was  during  this  Con- 
gress that  Preston  S.  Brooks  made  the  assault  on  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  old  Senate  chamber.  Mr.  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  senator  after  he  was  stricken  down ; 
the  following  day  he  introduced  the  resolution  for  an  investi- 
gation, was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  made  a  report  for  the  expulsion  of  Brooks.  The 
challenge  which  the  latter  subsequently  sent  Mr.  Burlingame 
was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner.  Upon 
the  pressing  request  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  Mr.  Campbell  took 
charge  of  the  affair  as  his  friend  —  General  Joseph  Lane,  of 
Oregon,  being  the  friend  of  Mr.  Brooks.  When  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  commenced,  Mr.  Campbell  at  once  ardently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1861,  he  assisted  in  raising  several  regiments.  In  autumn 
following,  he  organized  the  69th  Ohio  regiment,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  its  colonel.  In  the  winter  of  1861-62,  he  was 
in  command  at  Camp  Chase,  where  he  received,  and  kept  as 
prisoners  of  war,  the  officers  taken  at  Fort  Donelson  and  in 
other  battles.  In  April  following,  he  went  under  orders  with 
his  regiment  to  Tennessee,  where  he  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland  until  the  failure  of  his  health  unfitted  him 
for  the  service,  and  he  reluctantly  retired.  In  1866,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico — the  successor 
to  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin.  In  November  of  that  year,  accom- 
panied by  General  Sherman,  he  proceeded  on  his  mission. 
The  French  army  of  occupation  and  other  forces  of  Maxi- 
milian were  then  in  Mexico,  holding  the  capital  and  other 
principal  cities.  President  Juarez  and  his  cabinet  officers 
had  been  driven  to  a  point  near  the  northwestern  border. 
Failing  to  reach  the  government  of  that  republic  in  its  then 
migratory  condition,  Mr.  Campbell  was  directed  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State,  to  make  his  official  residence,  tem- 
porarily, in  New  Orleans.  He  remained  there  until  June 
following,  when,  tired  of  that  kind  of  service  abroad,  he  re- 
signed. Elected  to  the  Forty-second  Congress,  he  served 
through  his  term,  and,  in  April,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  Ohio. 
After  that  convention  assembled  at  Columbus,  he  was  elected, 
on  the  22d  May,  its  vice-president  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Campbell  commenced  his  career  in  the  school  of 
Clay,  Webster,  and  others,  and  was  always  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  whig  party  until  its  dissolution.  Subsequently  he 
was  identified  with  the  republican  party.  After  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  closed  he  left  that  party,  believing  that  by  its 
reconstruction  and  other  acts  it  had  abandoned  the  principles 
upon  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  and  that  its  meas- 
ures of  centralization  were  anti-republican,  and  of  imperial 
tendency,  and  he  has  since  cooperated  with  the  democratic 
party.  Since  retirement  from  public  life,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  large  and  fertile 
farm  on  the  great  Miami  river,  near  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  resides.  He  married  the  only  daughter  of  John 
Reily,  deceased,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  volunteered  as 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  In  1789,  he  emigrated  to  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  settled  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands. 
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FiNDLAY,  James,  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1770.  His  parents  were  Samuel 
and  Jane  (Smith)  Findlay,  who  had  a  family  of  seven  sons, 
viz  :  John,  Wilham,  James,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  Thomas  and 
Nathan.  With  the  exception  of  Samuel,  who  died  young, 
these  were  all,  more  or  less,  prominent  and  distinguished 
men.  In  politics  they  were  democrats  and  held  offices  of 
distinction.  John,  the  eldest,  was  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Chambersburg  district,  Pennsylvania.  William  was  in 
Congress  from  1803  to  1817,  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1817  to  1820,  and  United  States  senator  from  1821  to 
1827.  About  the  year  1795  James,  the  third  son  (and  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  sketch),  with  his  wife,  Jane  (Irwin)  Findlay, 
removed  to  Ohio,  by  way  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  travel- 
ing on  horseback,  and  eventually  settled  in  Cincinnati,  then 
a  small  village.  Here  for  a  number  of  years  he  filled  the 
position  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the  land  office.  In 
1805-6  he  served  as  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  again  in  1810- 
II.  In  the  war  of  1 81 2  he  served  as  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
and  was  present  at  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit.  For  his 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  war  he  was  shortly  afterward  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  Ohio  State 
militia,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  a  considerable  period. 
He  erected  Fort  Findlay,  from  which  the  town  of  Findlay, 
Hancock  county,  Ohio,  derives  its  name.  Naturally  reserved 
in  his  manner,  he  presented  to  strangers  an  air  of  austerity  ; 
but  to  those  who  knew  him  he  was  the  soul  of  kindness  and 
geniality.  He  possessed  great  decision  of  character,  was  just 
in  all  his  dealings  with  men  and  maintained  through  life  an 
unsullied  reputation.     He  died  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1835. 

Starkweather,  Samuel,  lawyer,  of  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pawtucfeet,  Rhode  Island.   His 
father,  Hon.  Oliver  Starkweather,  was  an  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  and  grandson  of  Hon.  Ephraim  Stark- 
weather,  who   was   prominent   among  the   patriots   of   the 
Revolution.     He  worked  on  a  farm  until  nearly  seventeen, 
when  he  began  to  fit  himself  for  college.     He  entered  Brown 
University  and  graduated  with  the  second  honors  of  his  class 
in  1822.     Being  soon  after  his  graduation  appointed  tutor,  he 
remained  at  the  university,  filling  that  position  with   entire 
acceptance  till  1824,  when  he  resigned  and  began  the  study 
of  the   law   with  Judge   Swift,   of  Windham,   Connecticut. 
Subsequently  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Chancellor  Kent,  of 
New  York.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  at  Columbus 
in  the  winter  of  1826-27,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Cleveland. 
His  legal  learning  and  ability  were  soon  recognized  through- 
out  northern  Ohio.     He  took  a  prominent  position   in  the 
politics   of  the   day,  being  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of   the  democratic  party,  then  clearly  defined,  and 
warmly  supported  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren.     He  was  collector  of  customs  for  this  dis- 
trict and  superintendent  of  lighthouses  under  their  adminis- 
trations.    In  1844  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land; reelected  in  1845,  and  again  elected  in  1857  for  two 
years.    And  to  his  efforts  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for  those 
improvements  which  tended  to  its  prosperity  and  beauty.    He 
also  took  special  interest  in  the  schools,  and  he  united  his 
powerful  influence  with  Messrs.  Andrew  Freese  and  Charles 
Bradburn  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  first  high  school 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which  was  the  first  established  in  the 
West,  in  connection  with  common  schools.     He  was  very 
active  in  advocating  and  promoting  those  railroad  schemes 


which  so  greatly  benefited  Cleveland.  He  was  particularly 
instrumental  in  pushing  forward  to  completion  the  Cleveland 
and  Columbus  railroad,  taking  hold  of  the  enterprise  when 
many  of  its  friends  had  become  greatly  discouraged.  In  1852 
he  was  the  first  judge  elected  to  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  Cuyahoga  county  under  the  new  State  constitution  ;  and 
his  five  years  of  service  marked  him  as  an  able  and  upright 
judge,  and  on  his  retirement  he  carried  with  him  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  bar  and  the  community  generally.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  led  a  rather  quiet  and  re- 
tired life,  not  engaging  actively  in  public  affairs,  except  on 
leading  occasions,  when  his  superior  gifts  -as  a  speaker  were 
called  into  requisition  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  grand  reception  given  to  Van  Buren  in  1840,  the  mag- 
nificent reception  tendered  by  the  city  to  Kossuth,  the  dedi- 
cation of  Woodland  cemetery,  and  many  other  occasions 
when  a  man  of  culture  and  oratorical  powers  was  demanded. 

WaTTERSON,  Moses  George,  lawyer,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  born  January  12th,  1835,  at  Warrensville, 
Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  a  family 
of  eleven  children.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  came  to  America  in  1827.  He  was  sent  to  the 
common  district  schools  in  his  native  town  till  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  a  trade.  When  about  sixteen  his  father 
set  him  to  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade ;  but  the  ambitious 
boy  had  higher  aims,  and  after  eighteen  months'  service  he 
quit  the  bench  and  began  to  prepare  for  college  at  Twins- 
burgh,  under  Rev.  Samuel  Bissell,  a  well-known  and  popular 
instructor.  His  strength  of  character  was  conspicuous  at  this 
period,  for  during  the  whole  of  his  preparatory  course,  sub- 
sequently through  his  college  experience,  he  met  daily  ex- 
penses by  daily  toil,  working  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
no  hardship  could  discourage  nor  self-denial  weaken.  Severe 
manual  labor,  often  for  a  mere  pittance,  occupied  many 
hours  of  the  day ;  the  intellectual  labor  was  carried  on  while 
fellow-students  slept.  He  entered  Western  Reserve  College 
in  1856,  and  graduated  in  i860  with  the  highest  honors, 
being  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  After  graduating  he 
taught  school  for  a  year  at  Kinsman,  Ohio,  and  was  also  for 
a  year  principal  of  the  Mayflower  Grammar  School,  in  Cleve- 
land. During  the  vacation  of  the  last  collegiate  year  he 
studied  law  with  Kelly  &  Griswold,  eminent  attorneys  of 
Cleveland,  and  on  leaving  the  Mayflower  school  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  the  same  firm,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1864,  under  Judge  Bolton.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  went  to  Washington  with 
the  one  hundred  day's  men.  After  his  return  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  occupying  a  desk  in  the  office  of 
Kelly  &  Griswold,  and  continued  till  the  spring  of  1866, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Chapin  his  private  secre- 
tary. He  was  also  made  secretary  of  the  board  of  improve- 
ments. The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation from  the  Sixth  ward,  and  was  appointed  its  secretary, 
and  held  this  position  six  years.  He  continued  a  member  of 
the  board  for  nine  years;  was  elected  its  president  in  1874, 
and  reelected  in  1875  without  a  dissenting  vote,  both  parties 
uniting.  He  continued  in  the  mayor's  office  as  private  sec- 
retary since  his  first  appointment,  in  1866;  and  although  a 
pronounced  republican  he  served  under  seven  democratic 
administrations.  He  had  rare  executive  ability ;  and  few 
excelled  him  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  took  especial  inter- 
est in  the  public  schools  ;  thoroughly  appreciating  their  im- 
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portance,  he  always  gave  his  earnest  and  hearty  support  to 
wisely-directed  efforts  for  their  improvement;  indeed  every 
measure  involving  the  welfare  of  society  found  in  him  a 
warm  friend  and  earnest  advocate.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character  were  never  questioned.  In  1868  he 
married  Miss  Helen  Farrand,  of  Cleveland. 

STRUTHERS,  Thomas,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  railroad 
constructor  and  iron  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  in  1803.  His  father,  John  Struthers,  of  Scotch 
descent,  moved,  from  Maryland  to  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1776,  and  removed  again,  in  1798,  to  Trum- 
bull county,  where  he  settled,  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  pioneer  settlers,  opened  up  a  fine  farm,  built 
mills,  and,  erecting  a  small  blast  furnace,  became  a  pioneer 
iron  manufacturer,  but  subsequently  met  with  business  mis- 
fortunes and  lost  much  of  his  property.  The  son  obtained 
his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  during  intervals 
of  farm  work,  entered  Jefferson  College  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  worked  his  own  way  through,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  In  December,  1828,  he  removed 
to  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  making  that  his  permanent  home. 
He  practiced  law,  but  found  land  agencies  more  remunera- 
tive, and  soon  embarked  in  land  speculations  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  great  obstacle  to  his  sale  of  lands  was  the  lack 
of  railroads  or  good  wagon  roads.  Mainly  through  his  per- 
sonal efforts  at  Harrisburg,  a  bill  was  passed  in  1837,  incor- 
porating the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  then  organized  with  hiftiself  as  a  director,  and  Nicholas 
Biddle,  of  the  United  States  Bank,  as  president.  Elaborate 
surveys  were  made  in  1838-39,  and  the  work  of  grading  com- 
menced in  1840,  when  the  final  collapse  of  the  United  States 
Bank  crushed  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  prosecution  of  the  work. 
It  struggled  along  for  the  next  ten  years,  being  deserted  by 
the  Philadelphians  in  1847,  but  he  and  some  western  associ- 
ates retained  their  faith  in  the  project,  and  in  1851  resuscita- 
ted the  company  and  recommenced  work.  He  formed  an 
organization  with  himself  at  the  head  to  build  a  portion  of 
the  western  division,  taking  municipal  bonds  and  the  com- 
pany's stock,  with  promise  of  a  little  money,  in  payment,  and 
subsequently  he  carried  the  work  to  completion  under  an  in- 
dividual contract,  the  road  being  finished  in  1862.  Through 
bad  faith  toward  him,  he  was  a  loser  by  his  labors  for  and  on 
this  railroad.  During  this  time  he  had  performed  another 
great  achievement  in  railroad  construction.  The  Cattawissa 
Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  at 
Milton,  and  running  to  Tamauqua,  had  been  graded  and 
bridged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1835  and  1836,  when  the 
company  became  bankrupt,  and  work  was  suspended  for 
fifteen  years.  In  1851,  in  company  with  A.  S.  Diven,  of  El- 
mira,  he  resuscitated  the  company,  raised  money  on  its  credit, 
paid  off  its  old  debts,  and  constructed  a  first-class  road  of 
seventy  miles,  over  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  State,  with  four  tunnels,  several  high  trestle 
structures,  and  a  bridge  spanning  the  Susquehanna  river. 
This  was  done  within  two  years  of  the  work  being  taken  in 
hand.  About  the  same  time  he  was  connected  with  General 
Wilson  in  constructing  the  first  railroad  in  California,  from 
Sacramento  to  Folsom,  or  Negro  Bar.  When  he  took  hold 
of  this  enterprise,  it  was  unendowed.  By  his  superior  tact 
and  financial  ability,  he  procured  the  rails  and  equipment 
complete  for  forty  miles  of  road,  in  Boston,  to  be  delivered 


in  San  Francisco,  without  money  or  other  securities  than  the 
bonds  of  the  company,  and  his  own  and  Wilson's  guarantee. 
Soon  after  this,  he  embarked  with  others  in  the  enterprise  of 
constructing  street  railways  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  pro- 
cured a  grant  from  the  city  council  for  half  the  city,  and 
subsequently  sold  out  his  interest.    About  the  same  time,  in 
company  with  others,  having  procured  an  act  of  the  Iowa 
legislature  for  the  purpose,  containing  valuable  land  grants, 
he  undertook  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  river  for 
steamboat  navigation ;    but  after  locating  their  dams  and 
several  towns  and  cities  on  the  donated  lands,  the  legislature 
repudiated  the  grant.     After  the  completion  of  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Railroad,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  incor- 
porating the  Oil  Creek  Railroad  Company,  with  powers  to 
build  a  line  from  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  —  changed  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  —  Railroad,  in  Warren  or  Erie  county,  to 
Titusville,  and  down  Oil  Creek  and  the  Alleghany  river  to 
Franklin.    In  1862  he  organized  the  company,  located  the 
road  from  Corry  to  Titusville,  twenty-eight  miles,  and  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  working  days,  the  road  was  built  with- 
out subsidies  from  any  quarter,  and  almost  without  stock.     It 
was  found  impossible  to  inspire  the  people  along  the  line 
with  confidence  in  the  project,  so  he  and  his  associate.  Dr. 
Streator,  took  nearly  all  the  stock  themselves,  and  then  built 
and  equipped  the  road  upon  its  own  bonds.     It  proved  ex- 
traordinarily successful.     He  remained  its  president  and  chief 
financial  agent  until   1866,  realizing  large   profits  from  its 
earnings,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest,  and  with  his  entire 
family  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  traveling  through  Europe, 
Asia  and  Egypt.      Before  going  abroad,  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  completion  of  the  Cross  Cut  Railroad,  which 
he  had  organized  in  concert  with  Dean  Richmond,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.     In  1870,  in  connection  with  John 
Stambaugh,  John  Tod  and  others,  he  completed  the  Liberty 
and  Vienna  Railroad,  the  first  six  miles  of  which  were  con- 
structed by  him  as  a  private  enterprise.     This  proved  very 
successful,  and  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  and  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road  companies.      He  was   one   of  the  projectors   of  the 
Youngstown  and  Canfield  Railroad,  to  connect  the  Lawrence 
Railroad  with  the  Kyle  &  Foster  coal  mines,  in  which  he 
owned  a  large  interest.     In  1863  he  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  born,  and  in  1867,  in  company  with  some  as- 
sociates, erected  on  it  a  large  furnace,  and  built  the  thriving 
village  of  Struthers,  on  the  Lawrence  Railroad.     In  the  lat- 
ter year,  he  also  purchased  an  interest  for  himself  and  son 
in  a  flourishing  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  Warren,  which 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  had  incorporated  under  the  style  of 
"The  Brown  &  Struthers  Iron  Works."     In  August,   1875, 
he  bought  up  the  entire  property  of  the  corporation,  and  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Struthers,  Wells  &  Co.     During  his 
management  of  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  he  established  the 
Corry  National  Bank,  becoming  and  continuing  its  presi- 
dent.    He  was  always  a  very  earnest  and  active  politician  of 
the  whig  and  republican  school,  and  a  zealous  friend  of  a 
protective  tariff  system.     In  the  sessions  of  1857  and  1858, 
he  represented   his    district    in  the  State  legislature  with 
marked  ability,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1872-73  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  serving  on  important  committees.     During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  he  spent  much  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the 
Union  cause,  and  filling  quotas — furnished  two  substitutes, 
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though  not  subject  to  service  himself.  In  business,  politics 
and  social  life  he  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  un- 
doubted honesty.  Temperate  and  regular  habits  of  life, 
with  vigorous  good  health,  sustained  him  in  the  performance 
of  a  wonderful  amount  of  labor  and  exertion.  He  was  the 
recognized  leader,  and  often  originator,  of  measures  to  ben- 
efit the  county  and  town  where  he  so  long  resided,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all.  In  December,  1831, 
he  married  Miss  Eunice  Eddy,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
and  reared  two  children.  His  son  Thomas  E.,  died  in  1872. 
His  daughter  Ann  Eliza,  was  married  to  Captain  George  R. 
Wetmore,  a  soldier  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  and  influential  business  man. 

STREATOR,  ^A/■ORTHY  S.,  M.  D.,  and  railroad  builder, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Madison  county,  New  York, 
October,  i6th,  1816.     After  receiving  a  good  academical  edu- 
cation he  studied  four  years  in  a  medical  college,  graduated 
and  commenced  practice  in  1839  ^t  Aurora,  Portgage  county, 
Ohio.     Five  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  spent  one  year  in  the  medical  college  and, 
returning  to  Portage  county,  resumed  practice  in  Ravenna. 
In  1850,   having  made   considerable   reputation   and   some 
money  by   the   practice   of  his  profession,  he   removed  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  real  estate 
and  merchandise  until  1852,  when  he  associated  with   Mr. 
Henry  Doolittle  in  a  contract  for  building  the  Greenville  and 
Miami  Railroad  ;  Dr.  Streator  having  the  superintendence  of 
the  work.     In  1853,  in  company  with  Mr.  Doolittle,  he  took 
contracts   for  the   construction   of   the  Atlantic   and  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  Ohio,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles.     Work  was  pushed  as  the  funds  were  provided, 
money  coming  in  but  slowly.     In  i860  the  firm  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  the  ninety-nine  miles  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania portion,  and  also  for  the  New  York  section.     Work 
was  commenced  on  both  these  contracts  in  February  of  that  ■ 
year,  and  by  the  spring  of  i86i  the  road  was  completed  from 
Salamanca,  in  New  York,  to  Corry,  in  Pennsylvainia,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-one  miles.     His  partner,  Mr.  Doolittle,  dying 
in  that  year,  he  sold  his  unfinished  contracts  to  Mr.  James 
McHenry,  of  London,  England,  by  whom  they  were  com- 
pleted, he  acting  as  superintendent  of  construction  for  Messrs. 
McHenry  and  T.  W.  Kennard  for  about  two  years  after  the 
transfer  of  the  contracts.     In  1862,  whilst  still  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  he 
projected  the  Oil  Creek  Railway,  from  Corry  to  Petroleum 
Centre,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions,  a  line 
thirty-seven  miles  long  and  which  was  constructed  with  un- 
paralleled ra.pidity.      As   soon  as  this   line  was   ready  for 
operation  he  resigned  his  position  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway  and  took  charge  of  his  Oil  Creek  Railroad 
as  superintendent,  retaining  its  ownership  and  management 
until  1866.     The  success  of  the  road  was  unexampled,  the  de- 
mands upon  it  for  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic   more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  management. 
In  1866  he  sold  this  railroad  to  Dean  Richmond  and  took 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Cross  Cut  Railroad  from 
Brockton  to  Corry,  which  connected  Oil  Creek  with  Buffalo. 
His  work  on  this  was  completed  in  1867,  when  he  went  to 
Illinois,  purchased  five  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  in  La 
Salle  county  and  organized  a   company  of  New  York   and 
Cleveland  people  for  the  developments  of  the  coal  deposits. 
To  bring  the  coal  to  market  he  built  fifteen  miles  of  railroad 


connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central,  and  seventy-one  miles 
connecting  with  the  Rock  Island,  Chicago,  Burhngton  and 
Quincy,  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads.  The 
former  line  was  completed  in  1868  and  the  latter  in  1869, 
when  he  sold  it  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and 
also  sold  one-half  of  the  coal  banks  in  the  south  part  of  La 
Salle  county.  One-half  interest  in  these  coal  banks,  the 
most  successful  in  the  West,  remained  in  his  possession.  In 
October,  1869,  he  was  elected  by  the  republicans  of  Cuyahoga 
county  to  represent  them  in  the  Ohio  senate.  He  served  with 
marked  ability  and  with  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents until  the  close  of  his  term  in  1871.  During  his  term 
of  service  in  the  senate  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railroad  Company,  which  had 
just  been  organized  to  construct  a  railroad  from  near  the 
mouth  of  Black  river,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Urichsville,  on  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
The  work  of  raising  money  for  the  line  was  pushed  vigor- 
ously, and  in  1872  the  road  was  completed.  Of  this  com- 
pany he  remained  president.  In  connection  with  his  son, 
S.  R.  Streator,  to  whom  he  gave  the  more  immediate  super- 
vision of  this  department,  he  did  much  to  advance  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Ohio.  He  owned  a  large  farm,  six  miles 
from  Cleveland,  and  another  in  Lake  county,  and  stocked 
them  by  securing  the  best  breeds  of  all  classes  of  stock,  to 
obtain  which  no  trouble  or  expense  was  spared.  His 
thorough-bred  short-horned  cattle,  Kentucky  horses  and 
Cottswold  sheep  were  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  country. 
Although  his  stock-breeding  and  farming  were  rather  a 
pastime,  yet  so  thorough  was  his  energy  in  this  direction  that 
he  won  the  respect  of  agriculturists  and  stock  men  gen- 
erally, and  was  elected  to  and  held  for  some  time  the  office 
of  president  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  Association.  He  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  having  commenced  active 
life  with  no  capital ;  what  means  he  had  to  start  with  as  a 
railroad  contractor  came  from  the  earnings  of  a  medical 
practice  of  about  twelve  years,  during  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  fees  was  always  the  last  consideration,  and  suc- 
cess in  combating  disease  the  first.  A  -marked  characteristic 
of  his  professional  and  business  life  was  thoroughness.  What- 
ever he  undertook  to  do  was  done  with  earnestness  and  well 
done.  His  reputation  for  integrity  in  public  and  business 
life  was  well  established  and  never  questioned.  During  the 
war  he  demonstrated  his  patriotism  by  liberal  contributions, 
and  by  furnishing  several  recruits  to  the  Union  armies.  In 
1839  he  married  Miss  Sarah  W.  Sterling,  of  Lima,  New  York. 

HaGANS,  MaRCELLUS  Brown,  of  Cincinnati,  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Petersburg,  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
April  2ist,  1827,  son  of  Elisha  M.  and  Anna  M.  Hagans. 
On  the  father's  side  he  is  of  Puritan  descent,  his  mother  being 
of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  He  accompanied  his  parents,  when 
four  years  of  age,  on  their  removal  to  Kingwood,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Having  received  a  preparatory  training  at  an  academy 
in  Kingwood,  he  entered  Washington  College,  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Soon 
after  leaving  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
with  his  uncle,  Hon.  W.  G.  Brown,  of  Kingwood,  who  repre- 
sented the  Wheeling  district  in  Congress  for  three  successive 
terms,  and  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  State.  In  1848, 
when  he  had  barely  attained  his  majority,  our  subject  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  John  A.  Dille,  at  Kingwood.    Mr.  Dille 
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was  afterward  judge  of  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Hagans  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
and  studied  the  Ohio  laws  with  Messrs.  Coffin  &  Mitchell, 
and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  May,  1856, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  S.  J.  Broadwell,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  partnership  until  May,  1868,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cincinnati.  His  profes- 
sional career  has  been  an  eminently  successful  one.  Its 
exacting  claims  and  duties,  however,  have  not  prevented  his 
finding  leisure  for  intellectual  and  social  culture,  and  to 
attend  to  matters  outside  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which 
the  public  were  much  interested.  He  has  been  an  earnest 
and  effective  Sunday-school  worker.  The  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Cincinnati,  owes  its  origin  and  much  of  its  success 
to  his  indefatigable  labors.  Upon  the  important  question  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools,  he  with 
Judge  Bellamy  Storer  gave  the  majority  decision  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  Bible.  His  term  as  judge  of  the  superior  court 
would  have  expired  in  the  year  1873,  but,  on  pecuniary 
grounds,  he  resigned  the  position  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  returned  to  his  practice  with  Mr.  Broadwell.  In 
1851  he  married  Almira,  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Lewis,  distinguished  for  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
slave  interest ;  and  as  the  originator  of  the  free  school  system 
in  Ohio. 

Aiken,  Samuel  C,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Windham,  Vermont,  September  21st,  1791.  He 
entered  Middlebury  College  in  1813.  Among  his  classmates 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  were  Silas  Wright,  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  senator  in  Congress,  and  Justice 
Samuel  Nelson,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
His  resolution  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel  having 
been  taken  during  a  revival  which  occurred  while  he  was  at 
the  college,  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
spent  three  years  there  in  his  studies  for  that  profession.  He 
was  then  called  by  the  "  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society," 
in  New  York,  to  labor  under  its  auspices  in  that  city.  His 
first  call  to  the  pastorate  was  from  the  First  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety of  Utica,  New  York,  where  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled February  3d,  1818.  He  continued  to  minister  to  that 
society  for  over  sixteen  years.  From  a  handful  of  struggling 
people,  in  what  might  then  have  been  called  a  frontier  town, 
his  congregation  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  number  and 
highest  in  culture  in  the  State.  The  Erie  canal  had  been 
built  and  finished  during  that  time,  and  an  humble  village, 
whose  chief  trade  was  in  furs  borne  in  bateaux  down  the  Mo- 
hawk to  tide-water,  had  become  a  large  and  prosperous  city. 
With  it,  also,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  ripened  into  a 
strong  and  vigorous  manhood,  and  wielded  a  wide  and  bene- 
ficient  influence  upon  the  people  of  that  community  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  removal  of  many  enterprising  men  of  that  vicinity  and 
of  his  church  to  Ohio  led  to  his  receiving  a  call  to  remove  to 
Cleveland  in  1835  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Society  in  that  city.  The  society  had  just  completed 
a  small  stone  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Ontario  street  and  Pub- 
lic Square.  He  was  installed  as  its  pastor  in  November, 
1835.  A  large  and  commanding  figure,  fine  features,  a  dig- 
nified carriage,  a  clear,  strong  voice,  a  mind  somewhat  slow 
to  act,  but,  when  roused  by  a  great  occasion  or  event,  acting 
with  surprising  power  and  effect,  were  among  his  peculiar 


gifts.  His  traits  as  a  public  speaker  were  especially  adapted 
to  the  work  which  seemed  to  be  before  him.  The  tide  of 
emigration  had  precipitated  a  population  of  great  diversity 
of  character  and  sentiment  within  the  circle  of  his  influence. 
It  was  unsettled  and  unorganized.  Society  and  opinions, 
religious  and  moral,  seemed  strangely  chaotic.  His  great 
talents  and  cultured  mind  attracted  to  him  the  most  able  and 
thoughtful  of  the  professional  and  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, and  through  them  the  influence  of  his  elevated  piety 
and  wisdom  went  out  to  form  the  new  institutions  and  correct 
the  baleful  tendencies  of  this  unformed  community.  He  pub- 
lished addresses  on  pubhc  education,  on  theaters,  on  social 
crimes,  his  articles  of  controversy  on  Romanism,  his  ser- 
mons on  the  leading  topics  of  temperance,  Millerism  and 
slavery  testify  to  the  ripeness  of  his  scholarship,  the  steady 
purpose  of  his  mind,  the  enormous  weight  of  his  argumen- 
tative blows,  and  the  careful  and  judicious  expenditure  of 
his  great  personal  and  pastoral  influence.  He  was  unim- 
passioned,  but  yet  profoundly  in  earnest,  and  his  steady  and 
increasing  labors  operated,  not  swiftly,  but  not  less  surely,  the 
elements  of  society  upon  which  his  influence  was  expended. 
He  delivered,  at  Utica,  a  discourse  before  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  the  New  York  canal  commissioners  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  an  event  recognized 
by  him  as  signaling  as  well  great  designs  of  Providence  as 
great  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  statesmen.  Again,  his  dis- 
course before  the  officers  and  guests  of  the-  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  at  the  completion 
and  opening  of  this  road  in  1852,  was  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
as  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization,  and  of  the  city  where  his  greatest  har- 
vests had  been  reaped.  At  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly which  convened  in  Cleveland  in  1857,  and  which  is 
memorable  for  its  warm  and  able  debates  on  slavery,  the  in- 
fluential position  to  which  he  had  attained  by  a  long  life  of 
public  work  was  most  forcibly  illustrated.  Nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  were  represented.  The  debates  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  ministry  were  stormy  and  por- 
tentous of  the  great  coming  strife.  Dr.  Aiken  had  been 
known  as  a  conservative  and  a  sustainer  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  when  in  conflict  with  the  so-called  "  higher  law."  At 
the  close  of  the  great  debate  he  reviewed  his  own  past  course 
on  the  subject,  and,  finally,  declaring  that  slavery  was  too 
flagrant  and  heinous  to  be  condoned  or  ignored,  threw  his 
great  influence  and  character  into  the  scale  against  the 
Southern  brethern,  carrying  with  him  a  large  body  of  the 
ministry  and  laymen.  He  continued  his  relation  to  the  Stone 
Church  Society,  of  Cleveland,  without  any  interruption  until 
1858,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  ; 
and  Dr.  Goodrich,  who  had  been  for  several  years  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  pastorate,  became  the  sole  minister  of  the  church. 
He  continued,  however,  for  perhaps  ten  years  after  this  time 
to  take  temporary  charge  of  churches  and  to  perforin  more 
or  less  ministerial  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cleveland, 
and  assisted  largely  in  the  organization  and  building  up  of 
new  churches.  His  purity  of  life,  faithful  labors,  superior 
talents  and  great  influence  endeared  him  to  thousands  and 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  In  April,  1875,  after  fifty- 
three  years'  work  in  the  ministry,  his  majestic  form,  bent 
under  the  weight  of  over  fourscore  years,  was  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  public,  and  always  received  marks  of  respect  and 
esteem  from  men  of  every  degree  in  life  and  of  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion. 
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Graham,  George,  retired  merchant,  born  in  Stoys- 
town,  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  November,  1798,  was 
the  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Graham.  His  father  was 
an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  marched  a  regiment  to  the  defence  of  Black  Rock,  when 
an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  British  troops  in  Canada; 
George,  the  son,  at  that  time  performing  the  duties  of  clerk 
to  his  father  in  making  out  pay-rolls,  records,  and  other 
papers  for  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  war  of 
1812  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  and  from  that  time  his  character  for  business, 
which  so  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  rapidly  developed. 
In  1816,  he  was,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  one  of  the 
contractors  for  constructing  the  first  turnpike  road  over  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  con- 
tractor for  transporting  goods  in  wagons  to  go  through  in  ten 
days,  night  and  day,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  After 
the  termination  of  that  contract,  Mr.  Graham  devoted  nearly 
a  year  to  travel  in  the  Western  and  Southern  countries,  and, 
in  1822,  visited  Cincinnati,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
M.  P.  Cassilly  and  Geo.  M.  Davis,  which,  as  the  firm  of 
Cassilly,  Graham  &  Davis,  continued  in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  and  hardware  business  but  a  few  months.  A  disagree- 
ment in  the  transaction  of  the  business  having  occurred, 
Mr.  Graham  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  used  his 
means  in  taking  contracts  to  supply  the  United  States 
troops  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Fort  Snelling  in  army 
supplies.  After  the  delivery  of  those  supplies  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati  and  formed,  in  1823,  a  partnership  with  C. 
W.  Gazzam  in  a  general  commission  and  steamboat 
business,  acting,  also,  as  agents  and  builders  of  boats 
for  the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  trade.  From  1823 
until  1866  Mr.  Graham  was  in  so  conspicuous  a  degree 
and  rnanner  a  successful  originator  and  promoter  of  great 
enterprises,  public  and  private,  educational,  industrial,  scien- 
tific, horticultural  and  agricultural,  that  a  chronological 
epitome  of  his  various  undertakings  and  achievements  is 
given  as  follows:  In  1824,  he  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers who  organized  the  "La  Fayette  Lodge  of  Cincinnati," 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  La  Fayette  as  a  Mason  on  his 
visit  to  Cincinnati.  In  May,  1825,  the  reception  of  La  Fay- 
ette took  place,  Mr.  Graham  acting  as  the  Master  of  the 
lodge,  and  conducting  the  peculiar  ceremonies  necessary, 
delivering  also  the  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 
Masons  of  Ohio,  to  which  La  Fayette  replied  in  a  very  able 
address  to  the  brethren  of  the  order.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  that  Samuel  W.  Davies  offered  to  the  city  his  charter 
from  the  State  for  supplying  Cincinnati  with  water  for  one 
hundred  years,  with  ten  acres  of  ground  and  all  his  improve- 
ments, Davies  having,  for  want  of  means,  given  up  the  enter- 
prise. A  vote  of  the  citizens  was  then  taken  to  purchase  the 
works,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
although  the  actual  cost  to  the  city  would  have  been  less 
than  jS20,ooo.  After  the  vote  to  purchase  the  works  was 
lost,  a  company  of  five  individuals,  John  P.  Foote,  G.  Gra- 
ham, Wm.  Greene,  Davis  B.  Lawler  and  Wm.  S.  Johnston, 
agreed  to  purchase  the  charter  and  rights  from  Davies,  and 
by  paying  him  ^^30,000,  to  secure  to  the  city  the  benefits  of 
pure  water  from  the  Ohio  river.  Mr.  Graham,  as  one  of  the 
most  active  owners  of  the  institution,  was  energetic  in  enlarg- 
ing the  works,  and  keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  water.  At 
five  different  times  the  citizens  demanded  a  price  for  the 
works  whilst  the  company  owned  them,  and  the  price  was 
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always  fixed  at  a  sum  which  would  make  the  net  income  of 
the  year  equivalent  to  six  per  Cent,  on  the  purchase  money. 
In  1839,  '^^  net.income  was  $18,000,  which  made  the  value 
of  the  works  1300,000.  At  that  price  the  city  purchased, 
giving  bonds  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  twenty-five  years 
after  date.  The  establishment,  with  all  its  connections,  now 
pays  the  city  an  annual  interest  on  a  valuation  of  more  than 
$6,000,000.  In  1829,  he  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  finance  committee,  assisted  in  the  examination  of  all 
the  accounts  of  the  canal  commissioners  for  the  construction 
of  the  canals  for  the  State ;  and  that  year  a  financial  system 
was  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  public  works. 
During  the  session  the  finance  committee  also  examined  all 
the  vouchers  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  to  detect  a  fraud 
which  had  existed  five  or  six  years ;  in  this  work  Mr.  Graham 
acted  as  the  Chairman  during  the  examination.  In  1832, 
Mr.  Graham  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  common  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  and  with  an  energetic  hand  reformed  existing 
abuses,  adopted  rules  for  the  government  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  scholars,  which,  being  printed  and  framed,  were  placed 
in  each  of  the  houses,  and  a  continued  violation  of  any  rule 
was  the  cause  of  the  teacher's  dismissal.  He  also  introduced' 
the  system  of  the  examination  of  the  scholars  at  the  close  of 
each  session,  and  a  public  procession  of  the  pupils  was 
ordered  every  year  to  meet  at  some  church,  where  rewards  of 
merit  were  awarded  by  the  mayor,  or  the  trustees,  to  those 
pupils  deserving  such  distinction.  In  1834,  he  applied  to  the 
city  council  for  funds  to  erect  a  model  school-house,  to  con- 
tain 500  scholars.  The  council,  in  reply,  proposed  to  erect 
a  frame  building  of  two  stories,  with  stairs  outside,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,200,  which  was  considered  of  ample  dimensions  for  all 
the  scholars  of  the  second  ward.  This  plan  was  rejected  by 
the  trustee,  and  his  plan  of  a  model  school -building  was 
ordered,  a  superintendent  of  a  brick  building  was  appointed, 
and  the  funds  for  the  cost  guaranteed  by  the  trustee,  if  the 
city  failed  to  pay.  The  completion  of  this  building  in  1834 
secured  the  erection  of  eight  other  buildings,  on  the  same 
plan,  in  the  other  wards  of  the  city,  which  were  erected 
with  funds  procured  on  city  bonds,  payable  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date,  with  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 
It  was,  therefore,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Graham,  for  eleven  years  as  trustee,  that  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati may  now,  with  pride,  claim  to  have  the  most  perfect 
school  system,  and  more  liberally  supported  by  the  citizens, 
than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Graham  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  "Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute," and  for  several  years,  in  connection  with  John  P. 
Foote  and  Calvin  Fletcher,  the  rent  of  a  building  and  the 
principal  expenses  were  paid  by  them,  until  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  when, 
through  the  exertions  of  Miles  Greenwood,  Marston  Allen, 
and  other  friends  of  the  institution,  the  present  magnificent^ 
building  was  erected,  which,  free  from  debt,  affords  an  edu- 
cation to  the  apprentices  of  the  city,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to 
classes  in  drawing  and  designing  machinery,  and  archi- 
tectural buildings.  In  1829,  in  connection  with  A.  Richards, 
they  became  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  first  cotton  mill 
in  Dayton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  a  large  machine 
shop  and  foundry  for  building  cotton-mills  and  cotton  ma- 
chinery. They  also  erected  in  Dayton  the  first  carpet 
manufactory  west  of  the  mountains.  In  1835,  they  made  a 
contract  to  make  machinery,  and  to  put  it  in  operation,  for 
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a  company  of  Mexicans,  the  machinery  to  make  fine  cam- 
bric muslins,  in  the  province  of  Durango,  in  Mexico,  nine 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea -coast,  the  machinery  for  which 
had  to  be  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  no  piece 
weighing  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  to  swing  in  a  box 
on  the  side  of  the  mule.  The  machinery  was  put  in  motion 
in  Dayton  to  test  it,  before  it  was  shipped,  and  three  families 
of  machinists  and  operatives  went  from  Dayton  to  put  up  the 
machinery  and  to  operate  it,  using  the  native  cotton  of  the 
country  for  making  the  goods.  Pedrassa,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  was  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  contracted  for 
the  machinery  and  saw  it  in  opei"ation  in  Dayton.  Mr. 
Graham,  and  a  few  other  Cincinnati  citizens,  armed  and 
equipped  a  body  of  troops  in  1836  to  defend  Texas  against 
the  invasion  of  Santa  Anna ;  those  troops,  in  connection  with 
a  company  from  Louisville,  were  the  principal  portion  of  the 
American  army  who  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  under 
the  command  of  Sherman  and  Houston,  captured  Santa 
Anna,  made  Texas  independent,  and  secured  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  union.  The  turnpike  road  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Miami  Town,  now  known  as  the  Cincinnati  and 
Harrison  turnpike,  was  made  principally  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Graham,  and  it  was  on  this  road  that  steam  machinery 
was  used  in  breaking  the  stone  for  macadamizing  the  road, 
a  machine  which  is  now  lauded  as  a  late  invention  in 
England  for  macadamizing  their  roads.  In  1838,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham was  elected  president  of  the  "  Jeffersonville  Associa- 
tion," a  company  composed  of  Cincinnati  citizens,  organized 
in  1836,  to  build  up  and  extend  the  town  of  Jeffersonville 
above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Louisville.  A  tract 
of  land,  containing  five  hundred  and  forty  acres,  was  laid  off" 
in  lots  by  the  company,  whose  principal  object  was  to  have  a 
spacious  canal  made  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  around 
the  falls.  Surveys  were  made  by  the  company,  and  also 
by  Col.  Long,  the  U.  S.  engineer.  By  those  surveys  it  was 
estimated  that  for  a  sum  less  than  $1,800,000  a  canal  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  wide,  with  locks  of  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  could  be  constructed  to  pass  the  largest  class 
of  boats.  This  sum  was  about  the  estimate  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Louisville  canal,  by  survey  made  at  the  same 
time  by  Col.  Long.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  West,  Mr.  Graham  visited  Wash- 
ington two  sessions  of  Congress,  and  twice  a  law  passed  the 
Senate  authorizing  the  Indiana  canal,  but,  at  that  time, 
Southern  influence  in  the  House  defeated  the  bill  for  a  canal 
in  the  free  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Louisville  canal  was  ordered  at  a  cost  to  the  government 
more  than  double  the  estimate  of  the  Indiana  canal,  which, 
if  made,  would  have  given  the  commerce  of  the  river  two 
canals,  and  obviated  the  great  expense  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  contracted  work  now  in  use,  which  has  failed  to  pass  the 
largest  class  of  boats  now  navigating  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Mr.  Graham  took  an  active  part  in  the  invention 
and  introduction  of  the  first  steam  fire-engine  ever  used  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
protected  from  fire  by  a  volunteer  fire  department,  number- 
ing about  three  thousand  men,  and  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  regulations,  often  proved  inefficient  and  dis- 
orderly, when  their  harmonious  action  was  most  needed; 
therefore  a  demand  for  a  change  was  made  by  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Graham  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  fire  department.      He,  with  others, 


suggested  the  application  of  steam  to  the  fire-engine,  and 
suggested  A.  B.  &  E.  Latta  as  the  persons  to  make  an 
experimental  engine.  The  experiment  was  supposed  to  cost 
;j53oo  or  $400,  and  Mr.  Graham  proposed  to  advance  that 
amount  to  Latta ;  if  he  succeeded,  the  city  would  order  an 
engine ;  if  the  experiment  proved  to  be  a  failure,  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  guaranteed  him  against  loss. 
The  experimental  boiler  and  engine  were  built  by  Latta,  and 
at  a  public  trial,  where  Geo.  Graham,  Miles  Greenwood  and 
Joseph  Ross  were  to  test  the  engine  for  the  time  required  to 
raise  steam  and  throw  water  from  an  inch  nozzle,  Geo. 
Graham,  as  chairman  of  the  testing  committee,  lighted  the 
kindling,  and  water  was  thrown  within  six  minutes  fifty  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  nozzle.  A  report  was  made,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  chairman  that  the  experiment  was  a  complete 
success,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  council  Mr.  Graham 
introduced  a  resolution  appropriating  jJ5,ooo  to  A.  B.  &  E. 
Latta  for  the  construction  of  a  steam  fire-engine.  While 
Mr.  Graham  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  he 
was  ordered  to  issue  1 1,000,000  in  city  bonds  to  certain  rail- 
roads terminating  in  the  city ;  this  was  according  to  a  law  and 
a  vote  passed  by  citizens  a  previous  year  in  which  security 
for  interest  was  required,  but  the  council  had  failed  to  com- 
pel security  from  the  roads.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  new  council 
refused  to  issue  bonds,  and  ordered  a  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  a  new  ordinance  to  be  passed  compelling  the 
railroads  to  pay  interest,  and  to  give  ample  security  to  the 
city  for  such  interest,  before  they  received  the  city  bonds. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  not  being  in  condition  to 
comply  with  the  new  ordinance,  the  chairman  withheld  the 
bonds.  The  next  year  a  new  council  was  elected,  with 
Thomas  Edwards  as  president,  and  soon  after  the  election 
of  officers  of  the  council,  the  ordinance  then  in  force,  requir- 
ing security,  was  repealed,  and  the  railway  companies  were 
allowed  to  substitute  their  stock ;  thus  the  million  of  dollars 
secured  to  the  city  by  the  prudence  and  honesty  of  Mr. 
Graham  were  forever  lost.  Among  the  other  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility  held  by  Mr.  Graham  at  various 
times  were  the  following :  A  charter  member  and  president 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  in  its  early  history, 
and  was  again  elected  President  in  1870.  He  was  an  active 
fireman  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  whilst  he 
was  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Water  Company,  when  in 
the  city,  he  rarely  missed  a  fire,  to  see  that  the  engines  had 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  cisterns.  At  the  great  "Western 
Sanitary  Fair"  of  1863,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
soldiers  of  the  army,  he  was  probably  the  most  energetic  and 
efficient  of  its  officers.  As  chairman  of  important  commit- 
tees, he  performed  valuable  and  extraordinary  service,  both  for 
the  cause  and  for  the  interest  of  special  industries.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Wine  Growers,  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  committee  on  autograph  letters, 
chairman  on  the  committee  for  relics,  and  war  memorials, 
curiosities,  natural  science  and  its  various  branches.  Nearly 
the  half  of  the  great  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  page 
volume,,  constituting  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Fair,  was 
the  labor  of  his  pen  and  brains.  His  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  curiosities,  relics,  autograph  letters,  and  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History,  was  a  remarkable  feat,  twelve 
hundred  specimens  having  been  received  from  various 
parties,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  union,  and  all 
accounted  for,  or  returned  to  the  proper  owners,  with  two 
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exceptions  of  articles  of  little  value.  In  1867,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  attended  the  Paris  Exposition.  Among  other 
offices  in  literary  and  scientific  societies  held  by  him:  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  for  several  years  a 
trustee  of  Woodward  and  Hughes  High  Schools,  one  of  the 
early  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  continued 
trustee  for  forty  years.  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  to  inter- 
change congratulations  with  the  Californians  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  he  visited  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  of  the  Pacific  States  in  1869.  In  his  day,  Mr. 
Graham  was  undoubtedly  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising 
man  in  the  West,  and  during  the  early  history  of  Cincinnati 
was  a  leader  and  chief  counsellor  in  municipal,  commercial 
and  all  classes  of  large  undertakings.  He  was  a  thorough 
judge  of  human  nature,  and,  even  while  engineering  great 
projects,  appeared  to  others  to  be  indifferent  and  inactive. 
Of  modest  mien  and  conversation,  he  created  no  stir  of 
excitement,  but  silently,  and  with,  precision  and  rapidity, 
perfected  his  plans  and  accomplished  his  purposes.  He  was 
possessed  of  rare  foresight  and  prudence,  continually  defer- 
ring to  the  opinions  of  repeating  history,  and  profiting  by  the 
record  of  the  failures  and  successes  of  his  predecessors ;  of 
wide  culture  and  reading,  and  of  versatility  of  attainments, 
he  was  equally  at  home  before  the  scientific,  or  industrial,  or 
social  societies.  His  many  and  able  addresses  and  pamph- 
lets, invariably  instructive  and  interesting,  oftentimes  con- 
tained much  that  was  original  and  important.  The  subjects 
included  in  his  discourses  and  addresses  before  societies  and 
public  assemblies,  were  the  natural  sciences,  horticulture, 
botany,  the  culture  of  the  grape,  general  geology,  coal,  and 
gas.  In  mercantile  and  business  life  he  was  sagacious,  keen 
of  perception,  rapid  in  execution,  and  rarely  miscalculated 
results.  He  seldom  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  although 
frequently  invited  to  high  official  positions  in  the  city  and 
national  governments.  Possessed  of  a  singularly  tenacious 
and  clear  memory,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  he  is  an  ency- 
clopsedia  of  history  and  incidents  of  the  early  days  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  great  West.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  order  of  Masonry,  having  taken  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  order  of  the  Scottish  rite  in  the 
year  1827,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  members  who  organized 
the  Scotch  rite  consistory  in  Cincinnati,  which  now  num- 
bers within  its  jurisdiction  about  seven  hundred  members. 
Of  benevolent  disposition,  Mr.  Graham  dispenses  benefits 
and  charities  in  the  way  that  his  right  hand  knows  not  what 
his  left  does.  He  is  ranked  as  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  West, 
and  as  among  the  highest  for  commercial  probity  and  honor. 
Mr.  Graham  was  married  in  1827  to  Ellen  F.  Murdock,  of 
Urbana,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
are  living,  Robert  M.  Graham  and  Lavinia  M.,  married  to 
John  M.  Newton,  of  College  Hill,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 

Pillars,  Isaiah,  Attorney-general  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  March  17th,  1833. 
His  father,  Samuel  Pillars,  was  a  Pennsylvanian  of  German 
extraction.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Charlotte 
Potts,  was  a  Virginian,  of  English  descent.  His  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  was  never  rich  in  this 
world's  goods.  During  his  childhood,  for  a  short  time  Mr. 
Pillars  lived  in  Carroll  county,  and  from  thence  the  family 
removed  to  the  village  of  Risden,  (now  a  part  of  Fostoria) 


in  Seneca  county,  where  his  mother  died  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  His  childhood  thenceforward  was  the  struggle  of 
a  poor  boy  among  comparative  strangers.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  commenced  teaching  school,  and  by  great  industry 
prepared  himself  for  an  academic  course,  beginning  in  the 
Seneca  county  academy,  then  under  the  management  of  T. 
W.  Harvey,  since  school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  and  finished 
his  course  of  studies  at  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  James  Pillars,  who  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  upon  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  located  and  commenced  practice  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  in  1855.  In  1862  he  was  made  commandant  of  camp 
Lima,  by  Governor  Tod,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  under 
his  supervision  the  ggth,  11 8th  and  8ist  regiments  were 
organized.  In  1866  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Allen  county  upon  the  Democratic  ticket;  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  elector  in  1868;  and  in  1871,  was  elected  Rep- 
resentative in  the  general  assembly,  and  served  one  term, 
declining  re-election.  During  his  legislative  term,  he  vigor- 
ously resisted  a  proposed  measure  for  levying  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  railroad  construction.  The  wisdom  of  his  judg- 
ment was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  his  position  was  sus- 
tained afterwards  by  the  Supreme  court,  which  pronounced 
the  measure  unconstitutional.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
minority  report  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
A  summary  of  the  argument  is  as  follows : 

1.  "That  the  infliction  of  death  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
is  a  relic  of  the  laws  of  revenge  and  retaliation." 

2.  "That  crime  is  not  lessened  by,  and  that  the  protection 
of  society  in  no  way  demands  the  death  of  the  offender." 

3.  "That  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  does  not 
deter  others  by  way  of  example,  from  the  commission  of 
crime." 

4.  "That  its  effect  upon  society  is  to  debase  and  blunt  the 
finer  sensibilities,  and  thereby  increases  the  disposition  for  the 
commission  of  crime." 

5.  "That  by  it,  one  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  punish- 
ment, the  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  wholly  defeated." 

6.  "  That  by  capital  punishment  the  divine  right  to  life  is 
violated  under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  sacred  regard  for 
human  life  destroyed,  and  many  times  innocent  persons 
put  to  death." 

7.  "That  by  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  life  for 
the  death  penalty,  convictions  and  punishments  would  be 
rendered  far  more  certain,  and  thereby  crime  would  be  les- 
sened, and  all  the  purposes  of  punishment  be  accompHshed." 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  Mr.  Pillars  was  elected  Attorney- 
general  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  the  Democratic  party.  It 
will  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  that  until  1864,  he 
was  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  but  at  that  time  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  abandoned  it,  and  since 
then  has  been  a  warm  and  active  adherent  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  February  1866,  Mr.  Pillars  was  married  to  Miss 
Susan  Fickle,  of  Lima,  Ohio ;  in  February,  1870,  his  wife  died, 
and  he  has  remained  unmarried.  The  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  was  a  crushing  blow  from 
which  he  but  slowly  rallied.  He  has  three  children,  two  boys 
and  one  girl,  named  James,  Theodora  and  Stuart.  He  also 
had  one  other  child,  Pearl,  which  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Pillars  developed  a 
passion  for  books.  For  years  he  was  a  bibliomaniac,  collect- 
ing many  old  and  rare  works,  thinking  no  effort  too  great. 
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if  perchance  he  could  gain  the  precious  volume  he  coveted. 
But  in  1 87 1,  he  lost  many  of  his  treasured  relics  by  fire,  which 
consumed  also  a  valuable  law  library.  Mr.  Pillars'  leading 
traits  are  industry  and  accuracy ;  these  qualities  with  the 
judicial  mind  added,  have  made  him  a  profound  lawyer. 
He  has  ever  made  it  a  rule  of  legal  ethics,  never  to  assert  a 
proposition  as  law,  until  he  has  fully  mastered  it  and  believed 
it  to  be  law,  and  by  his  continued  adherence  to  this  precept 
he  has  readily  won  the  confidence  of  courts.  He  is  a  noted 
instance  of  success  achieved  in  spite  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. An  unbending  will,  an  industrious  habit  and  an 
honorable  ambition,  have  made  his  career  as  a  lawyer  a  bril- 
liant one.  In  religious  belief  Mr.  Pillars  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  the  life,  works  and  doctrines  of  that  eminent 
philosopher. 

Wilson,  James  W.,M.  D.,  .of  Fremont,  was  born  in 
New  Berlin,  Union  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  ist,  1816. 
His  grandfather,  James  Wilson,  emigrated  from  Connecticut  to 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  about  1791.  His  father,  Samuel  Wil- 
son, the  only  son  of  James  Wilson,  was  born  in  Schuylkill 
county.  Pa.,  November  25th,  1793.  He  married  Miss  Sarah 
Mauck,  a  native  of  that  State,  at  New  Berlin,  and  resided  there, 
a  highly-esteemed  citizen  and  successful  merchant,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  3d,  1855.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Wilson,  died  May  31st,  1872,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  .Dr.  Wilson  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  R. 
Lotz,  in  New  Berlin,  and  afterwards  attended  lectures  at  Jeff- 
erson medical  college,  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  in 
March,  1837.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  November,  1837;  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  June,  1839,  '"  company  with  Dr.  Thomas  Stilwell; 
settled  in  Lower  Sandusky,  (now  Fremont),  July  24th,  1839, 
where  he  and  Dr.  S.  opened  an  office,  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice in  partnership  nearly  uninterruptedly  until  1862.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tod, 
(in  August,  1862,)  the  surgeon  for  Sandusky  county  to  exam- 
ine applicants  for  exemption  from  the  draft.  He  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  best  and  most  successful  physicians  of 
this  section  of  the  State.  In  1857,  Dr.  Wilson  became  a 
partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Birchard,  Miller  &  Co.  In 
September,  1863,  the  bank  was  merged  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fremont,  Sardis  Birchard  being  elected  president, 
and  James  W.  Wilson,  vice-president.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Birchard  in  1874,  Dr.  Wilson  was  elected  president.  On 
the  25th  May,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  E.  Jus- 
tice, daughter  of  Judge  James  Justice,  of  Lower  Sandusky. 
They  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  Sarah 
E.,  married  to  Dr.  John  B.  Rice,  of  Fremont;  Mary  E.,  ipar- 
ried  to  Charles  F.  Rice,  of  New  York  city;  Charles  G.,  the 
eldest  son,  studied  law,  and  is  in  practice  with  Charles  Pratt 
Esq.,  at  Toledo,  and  James  W.,  the  younger,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  bank  of  which  his  father  is  the  president. 

Harper,  W.  H.,  M.  D.,  of  Lima,  was  born  March 
29th,  1819,  in  Ross  township,  Greene  county,  Ohio.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  Harper  and  Mary  Sirlott.  His 
father,  Thomas  Harper,  was  born  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in 
Maryland.  The  family  name  gave  the  title  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  Dr.  Harpers  grandfather,  John  Harper,  came  to 
Greene  county,  Ohio,  in  1813.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  State,  he  helped  to  lay  its  foundations.    Dr.  Harper, 


until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  worked  upon  a  farm,  and 
received  only  the  benefits  incidental  to  a  common  school 
education.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  John  Dawson,  of 
Jamestown,  Greene  county,  Ohio.  In  1842,  he  attended  the 
Louisville  medical  university,  and  in  185 1  attended  another 
course  of  lectures  at  Starling  medical  college,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Fairfield,  Greene  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  re- 
mained two  years.  One  year  he  practiced  at  Bellebrook, 
Greene  county,  Ohio.  In  May,  1845,  he  removed  to  Lima, 
Allen  county,  Ohio,  and  there,  with  a  slight  interruption,  he 
has  since  continuously  been  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Harper,  for  about  the  period  of  four  years,  was 
pension  surgeon  under  President  Lincoln.  For  upwards  of 
two  years  he  was  postmaster,  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1866.  During  the  war,  he  acted  as  surgeon 
in  the  151st  Ohio  National  Guards,  and  for  one  year  was 
President  of  the  Northwestern  medical  society.  On  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1840,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  Winans,  of  James- 
town, Greene  county,  Ohio.  They  have  had  ten  children, 
four  only  of  whom  are  hving;  one  son,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  died  at  Andersonville  prison.  Two  children  are 
married;  Mary  Adelia.to  Rufus  K.  Syfers,  wholesale  grocer, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Thomas  W.,  city  solicitor,  at  Terre 
Haute,  to  Miss  Ida  Husted,  of  Muncie,  Ind.  Dr.  Harper 
stands  preeminent  in  his  profession,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
its  active  pursuit. 

RaWSON,  L.  Q.,  M.  D.,  of  Fremont,  was  born  at 
Irvin,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  September  14th,  1804. 
His  father,  Lemuel  Rawson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward 
Rawson,  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  was 
a  struggling  farmer  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  mountains. 
Young  Rawson,  who  was  one  of  eight  children  by  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Barnes,  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such 
was  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  that,  though  never  in  debt,  his 
parents  always  remained  poor.  In  his  early  youth  the  only 
education  he  received  was  from  the  common  schools,  but 
subsequently,  he  attended  the  academy  at  New  Salem,  Mass- 
achusetts, for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  supported 
himself,  principally  by  teaching  school.  At  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  also  engaged 
in  teaching.  Here  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
attended  lectures  by  the  faculty  at  the  Ohio  Medical  college 
in  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Philadelphia.  In  the  fall  of  1826  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  removed  to  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fre- 
rnont).  He  was  clerk  of  the  court  from  1836  to  1851,  but 
during  this  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  the  court  business  being  attended  to  by  deputies. 
His  practice  extended  from  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  to  Wood 
county  on  the  west.  For  several  years  he  gave  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  and  resources  to  the  building  of  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Louisville  railway.  At  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $200,000  Dr.  Rawson  was  elected 
director  and  president;  he  was  connected  with  the  road 
about  twenty  years.  He  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  improving  a  farm  owned  by  him  contig- 
uous to  Fremont,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture.     Although  he  has  never  sought  public 
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life,  he  was  elected  a,  delegate  to  the  Republican  convention 
of  1864,  which  renominated  President  Lincoln.  On  July  8th, 
1829,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Beaugrand,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  hving ;  Dr. 
Milton  E.,  at  the  present  practising  medicine  at  Fremont ; 
Joseph  L.,  engaged  in  farming;  and  Estelle  S.,  married  to 
L.  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  an  attorney  at  Cleveland. 

HiCKENLOOPER,  Andrew,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  loth  of  August, 
1837.  In  his  early  years  his  parents  removed  from  Hudson 
to  Circleville,  and  subsequently  to  Cincinnati,  where  Andrew 
was  sent  to  St.  Xavier's  college  on  Sycamore  street,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Woodward  college.  In  December,  1853,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  city  engineer's  office,  being  gradu- 
ally promoted  to  assistant  engineer,  but  owing  to  political 
change  of  chief  engineer,  he  relinquished  his  position.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  had  previously  held  the  office  of  city  engineer, 
having  recognized  the  abilities  of  young  Hickenlooper, 
formed  a  partnership  with  him,  which  lasted  until  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  reelected  city  civil  engineer,  in  April,  1857.  Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper was  appointed,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  city 
surveyor.  He  held  this  position  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  in  April,  1861,  when  he  recruited  an  artillery  company, 
known  as  Hickenlooper's  Cincinnati  battery,  and  afterwards 
as  the  5th  Ohio  Independent  battery,  which  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  ordered  to'  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  where  under 
orders  from  Fremont,  Hickenlooper  was  appointed  com- 
mandaift  of  artillery  at  that  post.  In  March,  ^I  862,  he  was 
with  his  battery  ordered  to  General  Grant's  army  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  assigned  to  Prentiss'  division,  with 
which  he  opened  the  battle  at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  skill 
and  bravery  at  this  great  battle,  which  is  one  of  the  historic 
events  of  the  war,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers, and  he  was  appointed  by  General  McKean,  Division 
Commander  of  artillery.  Captain  Hickenlooper  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  various  occasions,  and  won  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  was  appointed  by  General  Grant 
on  the  staff  of  General  McPherson,  as  Chief  Engineer,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  throughout  the  movements  finally 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  He  won  especial 
praise  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  by  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  Black  river,  composed  of  cotton 
bales,  over  which  McPherson's  entire  command  passed  in 
close  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  He  had  sole  charge  of  the 
engineering  operations  of  McPherson's  command,  including 
the  mining  operations  which  resulted  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  rebels  main  stronghold — "Fort  Hill."  For  his 
service  in  this  campaign  he  was  specially  mentioned  and 
recommended  for  promotion  in  McPherson's  official  report 
and  personal  letter  to  General  Halleck,  and  was  presented  by 
the  "Board  of  Honor"  of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  with  a  gold 
medal  with  the  inscription,  "Pittsburgh  Landing,  Siege  of 
Corinth,  luka,  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson, 
Champion  Hills,  and  Vicksburg."  When  General  McPher- 
son assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Hick- 
enlooper was  made  Chief  of  Artillery  of  that  army,  in  which 
position  he  accompanied  his  chief  through  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. After  McPherson's  death,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Inspector-General  of  his  old  army  corps, — the  seventeenth, — • 
and  thus  served  until  the  army  reached  Goldsboro,  when  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  recommend  him  for  a  brigadier- 
generalship.  General  Howard  endorsing  that  he  "knew  of 


no  officer  in  the  service  whom  he  would  more  cordially  and 
heartily  recommend."  General  Sherman, — "  He  served  long 
and  faithfully  near  General  McPherson,  and  enjoyed  his 
marked  confidence;  is  young,  vigorous,  well-educated,  and 
can  fill  any  commission  with  honor  and  credit  to  the  service." 
General  Grant, — "He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  volunteer  officers,  no  one  having  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors  in  a  higher  degree."  He  there- 
upon received  the  desired  promotion,  and  succeeded  General 
Belknap  —  who  had  been  promoted  to  Major-General — in 
the  command  of  the  3d  brigade,  fourth  division,  seventeenth 
army  corps.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his 
profession  as  civil  engineer.  In  one  year  thereafter  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  United  States  marshal  of  Southern 
district  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1871,  and 
returning  to  his  profession  was  elected  city  civil  engineer  of 
Cincinnati ;  served  one  term,  and  was  unanimously  reelected 
for  a  second  term,  but  soon  thereafter  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  in  which  position  he  served  five  years,  when,  upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Scarborough,  he  was  elected 
president,  which  position  he  now  fills.  On  the  8th  February, 
1867,  he  married  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Adolphus  H. 
Smith,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children,  Charlie  (who  died 
December,  1874),  Sallie,  Amelia,  and  Kate.  General  Hick- 
enlooper is  highly  respected  by  all  political  parties  for  his 
sterling  integrity  and  thorough  independence.  His  charac- 
teristics are  rapidity  in  thought  and  quickness  in  decision. 

Van  Norman,  Horace  B.,   physician,  etc.,    of 

Cleveland,  was  born  in  Nelson,  Holton  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  March  nth,  1834.  When  fifteen  years  old,  his 
father,  William  Van  Norman,  born  in  Canada,  oldest  son  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Van  Norman,  died  while  yet  in  his  prime,  leaving 
a  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Horace  was  the  eldest. 
His  mother.  Gills  Black,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Black,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  of  Scottish  descent. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  farniing  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived,  but  at  an 
early  age  declared  "he  would  go  to  college  and  graduate.'' 
Consequent  on  this 'firm  resolve,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  left  home  with  a  fellow-student,  and  entering  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, Berea,  Ohio,  commenced  his  collegiate  course,  at- 
tending to  his  studies  in  the  winter,  and  working  on  a  farm  in 
the  summer.  Before  entering  the  college  chapel  the  first  morn- 
ing, he,  in  a  laughing  way,  said  to  his  companion:  "Come, 
let  us  pick  out  our  girls;"  to  which  the  latter  assented,  and 
the  doctor  selected  Miss  Jane  R.  Hoadley,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  she  became  his  wife.  During  the  first  year  after  they 
became  acquainted,  he  and  Miss  Hoadley  were  converted, 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
they  still  remain  consistent  members.  When  quite  a  youth, 
he  joined  the  Cadets  of  Temperance,  taking  the  following 
pledge:  "I  hereby  pledge  my  sacred  honor  that  I  will  not 
make,  buy,  sell,  or  use  as  a  beverage  any  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors,  wine,  or  cider ;  and  that  I  will  also  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  every  form."  This  pledge  has  been  kept 
by  him  inviolate,  he  never  having  even  tasted  any  kind  of 
liquor  or  tobacco.  With  but  a  year's  intermission  in  1855, 
when  he  was  married,  the  course  of  study  was  perseveringly 
prosecuted  by  him,  sometimes,  however,  being  nearly  dis- 
couraged by  adverse  circumstances,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  two  men's  work,  in  keeping  the  college  boardint; 
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hall  and  continuing  his  studies  at  the  same  time.  In  i860, 
an  unexpected  event  occurred,  which  entirely  changed  for  a 
while  his  occupation.  An  accident  unfitting  his  brother-in- 
law  to  perform  his  duties  as  railroad  agent,  Dr.  Van  Norman 
took  care  of  him,  and  attended  to  the  business,  leaving  college 
for  that  purpose.  While  thus  engaged,  a  long  cherished 
plan  presented  itself.  The  study  of  medicine  was  com- 
menced by  him  under  the  direction  of  Prof  T.  P.  Wilson ; 
and  in  1864,  he  graduated  in  the  Cleveland  Homceopathic 
Hospital  College.  Drs.  Wilson,  Sanders,  and  Boynton  were 
his  preceptors,  being  professors  in  the  college.  After  gradu- 
ating, he  settled  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  he  soon  estab- 
lished a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  second  to  none  in  the 
city,  making  a  specialty  of  diseases  of  women,  and  writing 
several  articles  on  that  subject  for  the  medical  journals. 
The  winter  of  1870,  after  disposing  of  his  practice  to  his 
brother,  he  spent  in  the  medical  colleges  and  hospitals  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  visiting  also  several  hydropathic 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  information 
in  reference  to  the  various  diseases  for  which  the  "water 
cure"  might  be  considered  an  efficient  remedy.  The  follow- 
ing spring  (187 1 ),  he  returned  to  the  University  at  Berea  to 
finish  his  literary  course  of  study,  graduating  in  June  of  that 
year,  and,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  shortly  after 
entering  into  partnership  with  Professor  Boynton  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  where  he  now  is  pursuing  with  much  energy  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the  County  and 
State  society,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 
Since  his  residence  in  Cleveland  he  has  written  several  arti- 
cles for  the  Reporter,  on  the  hygienic  measures  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  women,  and  has  lectured  several  years  on 
hygiene  and  hydropathy  in  the  Cleveland  Homceopathic 
Hospital  College.  The  success  of  Dr.  Van  Norman  plainly 
proves  what  energy  and  determination  can  accomplish,  and 
his  example  might  well  encourage  the  most  faint-hearted 
student.  His  success  has  induced  a  number  of  young  men 
to  embrace  homoeopathy  and  the  medical  profession,  who 
have  graduated  with  honor,  and  are  succeeding  well  as 
physicians.  His  excellent  talents,  varied  acquirements,  and 
sterling  integrity,  have  won  for  him  the  well  merited  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  brother  physicians. 

KiRBY,  Moses  H.,  prosecuting  attorney.  Upper  San- 
dusky, born  May  21st,  1798,  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  was 
the  son  of  Obadiah  and  Ruth  { Hendrick)  Kirby.  They  be- 
longed to  Quaker  stock  in  the  Old  Dominion.  His  father 
died  in  his  native  State,  but  his  mother  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1820,  bringing  her  family  with  her,  that  they  might  be  reared 
devoid  of  the  influence  of  slavery.  He  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  at  a  private  school,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  an  academy  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  On  his  arrival  in  Ohio,  he 
settled  in  Hillsboro,  where  he  studied  law  under  Richard 
Collins,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  being  shortly 
afterward  appointed.by  the  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  Highland  county,  of  which  Hillsboro,  is 
the  county  seat.  In  1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, and  sat  for  his  district  four  years.  While  he  was  a 
member  of  the  house,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
legislature,  and  held  that  office  three  years  under  Governor 
McArthur.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  he 
removed  to  Columbus,  where_  he  practiced  law  until  1840, 
but  in  that  year  he  temporarily  abandoned  the  profession  and 


commenced  farming  in  Marion  county,  an  occupation,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  retired  after  the  expiration  of  about  three 
years.  In  1843,  Mr.  Kirby  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  government  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
but  about  six  months  subsequently  the  office  was  removed  to 
Upper  Sandusky,  which  was  then  an  Indian  town,  and.two 
years  afterward,  the  Wyandot  reservation,  on  which  the 
town  was  situated,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  settle- 
ment. In  1845,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration, he  was  removed  from  office,  and  thereupon  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Upper  Sandusky,  and  continued  to 
practice  there  for  thirteen  years.  In  1858,  he  was  elected 
probate  judge,  serving  two  terms,  and  at  a  later  period  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  has  continued  to  hold  the 
office  to  the  present  time  (1878),  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
In  1832,  he  married  at  Columbus,  Miss  Emma  Minor,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Minor.  They  have  had  seven  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living:  General  Isaac  M.  Kirby,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinguished military  record  during  the  late  war,  but  now  in  the 
hardware  business  at  Upper  Sandusky ;  Emma,  married  to 
Curtis  Berry,  Jun.  Esq.,  a  lawyer,  residing  in  the  same  place, 
and  Thomas,  living  in  Jefferson  county,  Kansas,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Mr.  Kirby's  wife  died  in  October,  1850. 
He  was  originally  a  whig  in  politics,  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  party,  and  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  latter,  and  continued  to  act  with 
them  until  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  when  he 
became  a  staunch  democrat.  Mr.  Kirby  has  always  been 
held  in  universal  respect  in  the  community  in  which  he  has 
mingled,  and  is  a  courtly  and  dignified  gentleman  of  the  old 
Virginia  type,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  popu- 
larity. His  long  continuance  in  office  demonstrates  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held ;  twenty  years  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney is  probably  without  a  precedent.  At  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  he  faithfully  discharges  the  duties  incumbent 
on  his  official  position,  and  he'  has  the  high  honor  of  being 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  prosecuting 
attorneys  in  the  State. 

Carpenter,    Samuel    M.,   iron  manufacturer, 

Cleveland,  was  born  January  8th,  1817,  in  Franklin  county, 
Massachusetts.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  ApoUos  Carpen- 
ter, a  prominent  farmer,  he  was  thrown  very  young  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  obtained  a  fair  district  school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  an  iron  foundry  at  Cole- 
raine,  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  business. 
He  remained  there  four  years.  The  next  year  was  spent  in 
passing  from  one  shop  to  another,  studying  the  methods  of 
each,  and  gaining  experience  as  he  went.  In  this  way  he 
visited  Troy  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie,  Pa.  In  the 
latter  place  he  engaged  as  foundryman  in  an  establishment 
of  which  he  soon  became  foreman.  A  manufactory  of  stoves 
and  hollow-ware  was  opened  in  Erie,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Vincent  Himrod  &  Co.,  and  he  accepted  the  position  of  fore- 
man in  it.  The  business  increased  rapidly,  and  the  concern 
became  large  and  important.  In  three  years  he  was  admitted 
a  partner.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  sold  out  his  interest, 
and  the  firm  was  dissolved,  but  he  remained  in  charge  for  a 
year  to  close  up  its  affairs..  In  1852,  he  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, and  in  connection  with  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Charles 
Wason  erected  a  foundry  for  the  casting  of  car  wheels  and 
general  iron-work.  Although  the  concern  had  little  or  no 
active  capital  after  erecting  the  works,  the  business  of  the  first 
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year  reached  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  men.  For  ten  years  the 
business  continued  to  increase,  and  the  works  to  be  enlarged. 
In  1862,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  out  and 
retire  from  business,  but  after  two  years  of  rest  his  health  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  permit  his  return  to  active  life,  and  in 
1866,  associated  with  Charles  Wason  and  William  F.  Smith, 
he  started  the  Fulton  Foundry,  for  the  manufacture  of  car 
wheels  and  general  iron-work.  This  has  proved  a  good  in- 
vestment. The  works  have  a  capacity  of  about  twenty  tons 
per  day.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  the  Fulton  Foundry, 
he  is  a  large  stockholder  in,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of, 
the  Wason  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  He  is  also  interested  in  a  foundry  in  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes, having  had  to  work  his  way  up  with  hands  and  head, 
while  to  unflagging  industry  he  has  added  sound  judgment. 
Caution  in  his  mercantile  transactions,  combined  with  scru- 
pulous honesty,  have  preserved  unimpaired  the  reputation  he 
early  acquired  of  being  a  safe,  solid  man  of  business.  He 
was  elected  to  the  common  council  of  the  city  in  April,  1877. 
He  was  married  in  1842  to  Miss  Sarah  K.  Baldwin,  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Massachusetts.  She  'died  in  1851.  Two  sons 
were  born  to  them,  Frank  and  Charles,  still  living.  In  1853, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  C:  Mathers,  of  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

^A^ARREN,  J.  T.,  merchant,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  July  27th,  181 1,  and  died  in  Cincinnati,  May 
19th,  1877.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  New  England,  that  traced  its  lineage  back  into  the 
early  days  of  English  history.  He  received  a  fair  education, 
and  then  commenced  his  business  career  in  a  mercantile 
house  at  Philadelphia,  but  in  Detroit  he  subsequently  in- 
creased his  business  knowledge,  and  in  that  city,  in  1838, 
married  Miss  Caroline  A.  Hartwell.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati 
in  1842,  where  he  founded  a  large  and  prosperous  firm,  the 
largest  of  its  class  in  the  city,  who  were  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation and  jobbing  of  foreign  fruits  and  fancy  groceries,  which 
was  continued  in  his  name  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
from  paralysis  of  the  brain.  In  his  youth  he  acquired  an 
intense  delight  in  books,  which  he  retained  all  through  his 
life ;  the  study  of  books  gave  him  the  keenest  relish  of  his 
existence.  He  was  well  versed  in  English  literature,  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  after  the  business  anxieties  of 
the  day,  to  take  up  a  volume  of  Goldsmith,  Bancroft,  Long- 
fellow, or  Macaulay.  He  entertained  a  thorough  dislike  to 
contemplate  even  the  idea  of  his  entering  into  public  life ;  al- 
though he  was  solicited  on  various  occasions  by  parties  high 
in  office  to  allow  his  name  to  be  brought  before  the  public  as 
a  candidate,  he  invariably  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
siren.  He  was  of  opinion  that  whatever  a  man  undertook  to 
do  he  should  do  thoroughly ;  he  did  not  believe  in  a  man 
that  could  only  half  perform  his  duty ;  whatever  he  began 
himself,  he  completed,  and  he  commenced  nothing  without 
he  deemed  it  worthy  of  accomplishment.  When  he  entered 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  he  was  determined  to  suc- 
ceed ;  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  It  was  this  tenacity  of 
purpose  that  affected  those  who  were  in  his  employ,  and 
insured  his  mercantile  success,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  He 
scorned  aught  that  savored  of  an  approach  to  prevarication 
in  business;  he  believed  the  affairs  of  every  day  life  in  a 
merchant's  office  could  be  carried  on  with  as  punctilious  a 


sense  of  honor  as  those  of  a  clergyman  in  his  private  studio. 
He  practiced  what  he  beheved,  and  left  an  enviable  record  of 
what  an  honest  merchant  can  be.  "  Do  unto  another  as  you 
would  be  done  by,"  was  his  practical  motto;  he  shunned  the 
man  who  would  knowingly  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  his 
fellow-man.  He  did  not  believe  in  time  being  frittered  away 
in  objectless  pursuits ;  he  regarded  life  as  too  serious  for  that. 
And  gazing  into  the  future,  he  regarded  death  as  a  relief  from 
necessary  evil,  ever  present  with  us.  Such  were  some  of  the 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Warren.  Death  came  to  him  sud- 
denly, as  he  trusted  it  would,  and  "at  work  in  the  harness,'' 
as  he  often  expressed  it ;  it  took  him  hence,  having  lived  an 
honest  man,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  a  high- 
minded  and  generous  citizen.  He  left  two  children,  Samuel 
B.  Warren,  and  Caroline,  wife  of  Major-General  Merrett. 

Mathers,  John  H.,  lawyer,  born  in  Mifflintown, 
Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  1830,  died  April  27th, 
1875,  in  Sidney,  Ohio.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Mathers, 
an  eminent  lawyer  in  Mifflintown,  who  represented  that  town 
in  the  State  senate,  and  of  Jane  Mathers,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Hutchinson.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hutchinson,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  in  Central 
Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  at 
Cannonsburg  college,  Washington  county.  Pa.,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honors.  He  then  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity,  and 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  then  visited  the  State  of  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time  in  teaching  school.  In  October,  1850,  he 
came  north,  and  settled  in  Sidney,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Jacob  S.  Conklin, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  a  leading  position  at  the 
bar.  For  seven  years  he  remained  associated  with  Mr. 
Conklin,  but  in  1863  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  when  for 
a  brief  period  he  was  in  partnership  with  Judge  H.  Thompson. 
This  connection  ended,  he  practiced  alone  until  the  spring  of 
1870,  when  he  again  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge 
Thompson,  which  continued  until  Mr.  Mathers'  death.  He 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  county  in  1 860,  and 
was  reelected,  serving  altogether  six  years.  Mr.  Mathers 
was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  had 
acquired  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  learning,  which  justly 
placed  him  in  its  higher  ranks.  His  energy  and  attainments 
had  in  a  few  years  given  him  legal  prominence  and  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  His  success  as  a  practitioner  was  owing  to  his 
indomitable  energy  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
clients ;  his  legal  acumen,  and  thorough  preparation  of  the 
facts  and  the  law  of  a  case  before  he  went  into  court,  com- 
bined with  a  remarkable  skill  in  meeting  unexpected  emer- 
gencies arising  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  Another  marked 
characteristic  was  his  high  moral  rectitude,  and  his  utter 
detestation  of  chicanery  and  trickery  in  the  practice  of  law,  or 
in  politics,  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  multifarious  affairs  of  life. 
His  bold  opposition  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  intemperance  made  him  some- 
what unpopular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  but  he  resolutely  and  unflinchingly  remained  stead- 
fast in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  in  prosecuting 
offenders.  In  politics  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  state  and  national 
affairs.  Mr.  Mathers  received  a  Presbyterian  training,  but 
did  not  attach  himself  to  the  church  until  near  the  close  of 
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his  life,  although  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  its  doctrines,  and 
was  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  various  societies.  He  was 
married  October  14th,  1863,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the 
daughter  of  his  partner,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Early  in  1874,  Mr.  Mathers'  health  began  to  fail, 
and  consumption  developed  itself.  In  October,  he  went  to 
Bell's  Mills,  Pa.,  thinking  a  change  of  climate  might  prove 
beneficial,  from  whence  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Mathers,  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida;  but 
he  returned  home  about  the  ist  of  April  to  die.  As  a  man, 
he  was  eminently  kind-hearted,  always  open  to  appeals  for 
the  relief  of  distress;  his  susceptibility  to  the  tales  of  the 
troubles  of  others  often  inducing  him  to  lend  aid,  often 
greatly  to  his  injury,  pecuniarily.  John  H.  Mathers  was  a 
gentleman  of  unblemished  honor  and  strict  adherence  to 
principle,  and  died  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  community 
where  he  resided. 

Anderson,  Alexander  F.,  lawyer,  Carey,  Wyan- 
dot county,  the  son  of  Jacob  Anderson,  a  miller,  was  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  May  loth,  1843.  In  his  infancy, 
Alexander's  father  died.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  (Vance) 
Anderson,  was  of  Irish  extraction,  her  father  being  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Belmont  county,  where  she  was  born.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  very  poor ;  indeed,  his 
early  battle  of  life  was  an  arduous  one.  In  those  struggles 
for  existence  he  never  failed  to  remember  his  mother,  though 
he  was  unable  to  render  her  much  assistance,  he  did  for  her 
all  that  lay  in  his  power.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  a  school-teacher,  and  received  his  first 
certificate  as  such  in  1858,  in  Pickaway  county.  Up  to  1861, 
he  continued  in  this  avocation,  at  the  same  time  studying  law 
in  a  desultory  way,  without  a  preceptor.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  95th 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  remained  in  its  ranks  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  present  in  every  battle  in  which  the 
regiment  was  engaged.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  the  14th  August,  1865,  without  having  received  a  wound. 
Returning  home,  he  once  more  became  a  school-teacher,  this 
time  in  Jackson  township,  Frankhn  county ;  but  renewed  his 
study  of  the  law  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection. 
Having  still  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  mother,  he  was 
unable  to  enter  a  law  office  to  pursue  its  study  unremittingly, 
but  by  borrowing  law  books  from  lawyers  in  Columbus,  and 
receiving  from  them  occasional  needed  instruction,  he  pushed 
forward,  as  best  he  could,  to  the  goal  of  his  hopes, — an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Eaton,  Preble  county,  on  the  loth 
May,  1870,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Delphos,  where  he  remained  three  months,  but 
the  small-pox  appearing  as  an  epidemic  in  the  town,  he  re- 
moved to  Finley,  in  Hancock  county,  where  he  practiced  law 
about  one  year.  He  was  married  March  6th,  1869,  (a  little 
more  than  a  year  before  his  admission  to  the  bar)  to  Miss 
Frances  Charlotte  Reed,  of  Paulding  county,  whose  father 
was  one  of  its  first  settlers.  They  have  one  daughter,  named 
Mary  Elizabeth.  In  187 1,  he  removed  to  Carey,  in  Wyandot 
county,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  practice  law  with 
success.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  a  good  position  in  his  profession, 
but  as  an  advocate  he  unquestionably  ranks  high.  In  the 
courts  he  has  encountered  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
State,  and  in  argument  and  eloquence  has  been  found 
their  equal.     He  is  ambitious  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  his 


profession,  and  devotes  to  it  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
thought.  Though  frequently  solicited  to  enter  political  life, 
he  has  steadfastly  refused,  resolved  to  steer  clear  of  its  rocks 
and  quicksands,  his  determination  being  to  achieve  his 
success  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen.  It  was  a  strong 
natural  bent  for  jurisprudence,  and  an  indomitable  persever- 
ance that  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  early  difficulties.  In 
the  legal  profession  he  may  be  emphatically  termed  a  self- 
made  man,  for  from  the  home  of  poverty,  with  little  aid  from 
others,  or  the  information  of  the  schools,  he  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation,  and  is  regarded  as  a  rapidly  rising  man 
in  his  profession.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  attached  to 
the  democratic  party.  He  was  educated  in  the  Methodist 
creed,  both  his  parents  having  belonged  to  that  sect,  and 
he  is  not  only  a  firm  believer  in  its  doctrines,  but  a  commu- 
nicant of  that  church. 

Robinson,  James  S.,  of  kenton,  a  soldier  and  edi- 
tor, was  born  near  Mansfield,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
14th  October,  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  and  Jane 
Robinson,  who  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Rich- 
land county  in  1819.  James  S.  was  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  except  one.  The 
eldest  son,  Samuel,  resides  near  Syracuse,  New  York ;  Fran- 
cis, in  Union  county,  Iowa,  and  William  lives  in  the  old 
homestead  in  Richland  county,  Ohio.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  on  leaving  which 
he  learned  the  printing  business.  When  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  removed  to  Kenton,  Ohio,  where  he  shortly 
afterward  established  the  Kenton  Republican,  doing  all  the 
work  connected  with  its  publication,  including  the  editing 
and  type-setting.  He  owned  the  paper  until  1864,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  to  Hunt  &  Myers.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  in  the  sessions  of  1856-57.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  assisted  in  raising  a  three  months' 
company,  which  was  organized  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  call  for  troops  was  made.  He  went  into  camp  as  a 
private  on  the  17th  April,  1861,  but  was  elected  first  lieuten- 
ant of  his  company  on  the  i8th  April,  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  was  elected  captain.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  Colonel  Lorin  Andrews 
commanding.  After  reorganizing,  it  was  mustered  in  for 
three  years'  service  on  the  5th  June,  and  ordered  to  the  front. 
On  the  25th  June,  the  regiment  left  Camp  Dennison  for 
Western  Virginia,  and  arriving  at  Rich  Mountain  on  the  gth 
July,  assisted  in  its  capture,  this  being  one  of  the  first  victor- 
ies of  the  war,  about  eleven  hundred  prisoners  having  been 
captured,  besides  artillery  and  camp  equipments.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  until  the  26th  October,  1861,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio.  After  the  battle  at  Rich  Mountain  up  to  his 
arrival  at  home,  he  was  in  no  very  important  engagement, 
except  the  capture  of  Romney,  West  Virginia,  when  after  a 
brisk  engagement,  the  rebels  were  driven  from  that  place. 
The  loss  of  his  regiment  in  this  action  was  thirty-two  men 
wounded.  Having  arrived  at  Kenton,  Ohio,  in  October,  he 
engaged  in  organizing  the  82d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
mustered  into  service  as  major  of  this  regiment  on  the  31st 
December,  1861,  his  commission  being  dated  October  26th. 
It  was  ordered  to  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  on  the  26th  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  and  remained  there  until  March  16th,  when  it  was 
assigned  to  General  Schenck's  division,  proceeding  by  rail- 
road from  Grafton  to  New  Creek,  from  whence  it  marched  to 
Moorefield,  and  arrived  there  on  the  23d.    On  the  6th  April, 
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information  was  received  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  threat- 
ening the  force  under  Milroy.  The  82d  regiment  was  or- 
dered into  the  valley  of  Virginia  to  engage  in  his  pursuit, 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  rebels.  General  Sigel  having  taken  command  of  the 
First  corps  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  under  General  Pope,  the 
82d  regiment  was  assigned  to  an  independent  brigade  of  this 
corps.  On  the  yth  August  it  moved  toward  Culpepper,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain.  Major  Robin- 
son having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
commanded  the  rear  guard  of  Pope's  army  in  the  retreat  from 
Robertson's  river.  The  next  important  action  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  where  the 
colonel  was  killed  and  Colonel  Robinson  took  command  of 
the  regiment,  which  remained  in  the  defences  of  Washington 
until  September  25th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  join  the  main 
army  near  Fredericksburg.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
which  took  place  on  the  2d  May,  1863,  the  82d  regiment  was 
not  attached  to  any  brigade,  but  was  held  in  reserve  as  an 
independent  regiment.  Observing  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
after  the  disaster  which  had  occurred  to  the  divisions  com- 
manded by  Schurz  and  Devens,  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
occupying  the  temporary  line  of  breastwork  near  the  crest  of 
the  hill  on  the  right  of  General  Howard's  headquarters,  where 
he  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  artillery  could  be  taken 
to  the  rear  in  safety.  He  covered  the  retreat  and  retired  in 
good  order.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  heavy,  especially 
in  officers,  about  one-third  being  either  killed  or  wounded. 
After  this  battle,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  2d  brigade 
of  the  third  division,  and  attached  to  the  same  command 
until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville, owing  to  impaired  health.  Colonel  Robinson 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to  the  sea-shore,  but 
receiving  information  of  the  advance  of  General  Lee,  he 
hastened  to  join  his  command  before  his  leave  of  absence  had 
expired,  and  reached  his  regiment  in  time  to  command  it  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Arriving  on  the  field  at  noon  on 
the  1st  July,  1863,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 
the  First  corps,  then  very  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  near 
Seininary  Hill.  The  82d  occupied  an  advanced  position  in 
the  defence  of  Dilger's  battery,  which  it  held  for  about  an 
hour.  The  battery  being  withdrawn;  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  prepare  to  join  in  a  general  advance.  It  moved 
over  an  open  plain,  swept  by  the  enemy's  artillety,  and  be- 
fore it  had  fired  a  shot,  lost  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
In  about  an  hour  the  regiment  was  withdrawn,  and  joined  its 
brigade.  The  order  for  the  general  advance  having  been 
given,  the  82d  regiment  advanced  within  seventy-five  yards 
of  the  rebel  lines,  but  they  were  in  such  overwhelming  force 
that  it  had  to  retire.  It  was  then  assigned  a  position  near 
the  Gettysburg  cemetery.  It  went  into  this  action  with 
twenty-two  commissioned  officers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  men ;  and  of  these,  nineteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  men  were  killed,  wounded,  and  captured, 
leaving  only  three  officers  and  eighty-nine  men.  Colonel 
Robinson  had  his  horse  shot  dead  under  him.  The  two 
senior  officers  having  been  disabled,  the  command  of  the 
brigade  devolved  upon  him,  but  before  fully  assuming  the 
command,  he  was  shot  by  a  mini6-ball  in  the  left  shoulder, 
the  ball  passing  through  the  left  lung  and  the  shoulder-blade. 
He  remained  in  the  field  hospital  for  about  a  month,  when 
he  was  removed  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  where  he  stayed  until 
January,  1864.     He  then  returned  with  his  regiment  (which 


had  been  home  on  veteran  furlough)  to  the  front,  arriving  at 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  March  3d.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps  having  been  consolidated,  forming  the  Twentieth,  the 
82d  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  3d  brigade  of  the  first 
division  of  the  Twentieth  corps.  Being  the  senior  officer  of 
the  brigade,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  3d 
brigade,  and  continued  its  commander  during  the  eventful 
Atlanta  campaign,  Sherman's  famous  march  to  the  sea,  and 
through  the  Carolinas,  terminating  in  the  march  to  Washing- 
ton City,  and  the  grand  review  of  the  victorious  armies.  Gen- 
eral Robinson  entered  the  service  as  a  private  soldier  on  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  and  having  passed  through  all  the  grades, 
was  on  the  14th  January,  1865,  at  Savannah  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  by  virtue  of  rank  and  service. 
He  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  Brevet  Major- 
General.  In  1877,  he  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  executive  committee,  the  duties  of  which 
position  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill.  General  Robinson 
was  twice  married,  first,  to  Helen  M.  Spaulding,  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  who  lived  but  four  years,  and  secondly,  to  Hester  A. 
Carlin,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Parlee  Carlin,  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
on  November  8th,  1855.  He  has  three  children  living, William 
S.  Robinson,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Kenton  Savings-bank, 
Jennie  S.  Robinson  and  Parlee  C.  Robinson. 

FaUROT,  Benjamin  C,  banker,  manufacturer,  and 
trader,  a  noteworthy,  self-made  man,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  October  13th,  1829.  He  was  the  son  of  David 
Faurot  and  Eleanor  (Kishler)  Faurot,  the  latter  being  born 
in  Canandaigua  county.  New  York.  The  only  education  he 
received  was  what  he  obtained  by  twelve  months'  attendance 
at  one  of  the  public  schools.  His  early  years  were  employed 
like  most  farmers'  sons ;  he  was  engaged  on  his  father's  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  From  1851  to  1853,  he 
was  employed  in  farm  work,  receiving  wages  from  other 
agriculturists,  under  whom  he  served.  When  he  reached 
twenty -four  years  of  age,  he  engaged  in  the  livery  business  at 
Kenton,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Removing  to 
Lima,  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  same  business,  which  he 
continued  for  ten  years,  but  during  the  Rebellion  he  turned 
his  knowledge  of  horses  to  a  very  profitable  account.  There 
being  a  great  demand  for  horses  and  mules,  he  entered  into 
extensive  contracts  with  the  government,  and  realized  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  He  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
live  stock,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  buy  large  lots  advan- 
tageously. Few  could  successfully  compete  with  him  in  the 
district  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  now  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  horses  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1865, 
he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  National  Deposit,  now 
called  the  Allen  County  bank,  and  at  the  present  time  is  its 
president  and  principal  stockholder.  At  the  date  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  September  i8th,  1873,  he  was 
journeying  leisurely  to  California  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  it,  he  had  an  intuitive  knowledge 
that  it  necessitated  a  monetary  panic  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. He  alighted  at  Iowa  City,  and  telegraphed  to  Lima  for 
intelligence  as  to  the  movements  of  his  bank.  He  was  sum- 
moned home,  where  he  found  the  depositors  crowding  the 
doors.  A  decision  had  almost  been  arrived  at  to  close  them. 
He  was  determined  not  to  succumb.  When  the  creditors  saw 
that  Mr.  Faurot  was  determined  to  carry  the  bank  success- 
fully through  the  storm,  even  if  it  necessitated  a  mortgage  on 
all  he  possessed,  the  panic  subsided,  but  it  required  a  man  of 
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his  calibre  to  enable  it  to  come  out  triumphantly.  Mr.  Faurot 
is  also  an  extensive  manufacturer,  being  the  owner  of  a  straw 
board  mill,  which  gives  employment  to  about  seventy  men, 
and  is  run  night  and  day.  He  is  president  of  the  Straw 
Board  association  of  the  United  States,  and  trustee  of  the 
Field  hning  patent,  which  has  been  in  litigation  many  years. 
Mr.  Faurot  cultivates  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  near 
Lima.  This  is  not  rented  to  tenants,  but  farmed  under  his 
own  personal  supervision.  He  has  a  boundless  capacity  for 
work,  and  has  been  noted  for  success  in  all  his  undertakings. 
He  is  cautious  and  conservative,  believing  in  common  sense 
methods  of  performing  business.  He  is  opposed  to  specula- 
tion with  the  capital  of  other  people,  as  he  holds  that  that  has 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  monetary  insti- 
tutions. It  is  noticeable  how  the  institutions  and  corporations 
with  which  Mr.  Faurot  has  been  connected  eventually  drift 
into  his  sole  ownership.  This  proceeds  from  two  reasons :  he 
has  abundance  of  capital  to  purchase  and  possess,  and  as  he 
naturally  takes  his  rightful  place  at  the  head,  others  readily 
give  up  the  control  of  the  business  to  him.  On  the  1 6th 
March,  1853,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Wells,  of 
Marion,  Ohio.  They  have  three  children ;  Lillie  M.,  the 
oldest  daughter,  is  married  to  S.  W.  Moore,  of  Lima,  who  is 
the  cashier  of  the  Allen  County  bank;  Carrie  B.,  and  Alice 
Ann,  an  adopted  daughter,  who  are  living  at  home.  Mr.  Faurot 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  successful  business  man  of  our 
era.  With  but  little  advantage  from  early  education,  without 
powerful  patrons,  or  much  original  capital,  he  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  among  the  business  men  of 
Lima  he  is  pronounced  by  all  "facile  princeps,"  and  yet  he 
is  a  modest  man,  without  pretension,  with  no  desire  for 
notoriety,  asking  nothing  from  the  suffrages  of  his  fellows, 
following  out  the  bent  of  his  nature  in  conducting  a  large  and 
varied  business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  one  of  its  most  liberal  contributors ;  nor  does  his  bene- 
factions stop  at  the  boundary  lines  of  his  own  sect,  for  he 
gives  liberally  to  other  worthy  objects. 

Short,  John  CleVES,  bom  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  March,  1792,  was  the  son  of  Peyton  and  Maria  Short;  the 
latter  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes,  the 
grantee  of  the  Symmes  purchase,  which  embraced  a  large 
tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Little  and  Great  Miami  rivers, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati.  He 
was  educated  and  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  New 
Jersey.  Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  with  his  grandfather, 
Judge  Symmes,  near  the  present  villages  of  North  Bend  and 
Cleves,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Having  a  predilection  for 
the  study  of  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Burnet  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  that  city  successfully  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
During  the  war  of  181 2,  he  accompanied  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  (who  afterward  became  President  of  the 
United  States)  as  aide-de-camp  in  one  of  his  northwestern 
expeditions,  and  subsequently  on  his  return  to  Cincinnati  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  During  the 
time  of  his  law  practice  and  judgeship  he  resided  in  Cincin- 
nati, near  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  in  a  house 
surrounded  by  a  large  yard  and  garden.  Although  he  did 
not  take  a  particularly  active  part  in  politics,  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  enterprises  that  affected  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  recognition  of  this,  and  of  his  thorough 
qualifications,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 


Ohio.  In  1817,  he  erected  a  dwelling-house  on  the  site  of 
the  present  homestead  of  his  descendants,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Cincinnati,  into  which 
he  moved  on  the  17th  November  of  that  year.  This  place  he 
called  "Short  Hill,"  and  hved  there  for  forty-seven  years. 
The  greatest  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  attending  to 
his  adjacent  farms,  in  building  numerous  additions  to  his 
house,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
Previous  to  his  being  elected  judge,  he  married  Betsey  Bas- 
sett  Harrison,  daughter  of  President  Harrison,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy.  In  1846,  he  experi- 
enced the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  in  1849,  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Mitchell,  who  survived  him  about  seven  years.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  above  mentioned,  on  the  3d  March, 
1864,  after  almost  a  year's  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  second  marriage,  John  C.  and 
Charles  W.,  but  lost  one  son,  who  died  very  young.  A 
memorial  chapel  to  his  memory  and  that  of  his  second  wife, 
has  recently  been  erected  on  his  estate,  and  on  the  29th 
December,  1877,  it  was  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Protest- 
ant  Episcopal  church. 

Berry,  Curtis,  junior,  lawyer,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Wyandot  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Crawford  township, 
Crawford  county,  (now  Wyandot)  Ohio,  April  19th,  1831. 
His  father,  Curtis  Berry,  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  emigrated  to  Ohio  about  1806,  was  of  English 
extraction.  Heserved  in  the  war  of  1812  as  orderly  sergeant, 
and  subsequently  settled  in  Ross  county.  The  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sally 
Cavit,  and  who  was  born  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was  of  Irish  extraction.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  received  but  little 
school  education,  for  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  money 
scarce,  and  the  necessities  of  life  so  pressing  that  it  required 
the  labor  of  all  the  members  of  the  household  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. He  received  about  two  months  education  in  a  year  in 
a  log  school-house.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  court  for  Wyandot  county,  which  position  he 
held  for  one  year;  he  then  became  clerk  in  the  general 
ticket  agent's  office  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railroad,  (now 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago)  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  This  position  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  again  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court,  an  olBce  which 
he  filled  for  six  years ;  he  was  simultaneously  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  affliction  of  the  eyes  which  debarred  him 
from  reading,  he  entered  into  the  grocery  and  provision  bus- 
iness, but  his  health  improving,  he  disposed  of  it,  and 
returned  to  a  more  congenial  pursuit,  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time  (1878). 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate,  and  in  1867  was 
re-elected,  serving  altogether  four  years.  While  in  the  senate 
Mr.  Berry  proposed  a  measure  "to  increase  the  homestead 
right  of  the  head  of  each  family  to  the  amount  of  jSi.ooo,'' 
which  became  a  law.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Columbus 
and  Toledo  railroad,  the  first  meeting  to  promote  that  object 
being  held  in  his  law  office.  In  1869  he  organized  the 
pioneer  association  of  Wyandot  county,  since  which  time 
it  has  erected  a  monument  to  Colonel  Crawford  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  burned  by  the  Indians ;  this  association  now 
comprises  about  one  hundred  members  and  is  in  a  flourish- 
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ing  condition.  He  was  married  May  ist,  i860,  to  Miss 
Emma  Kirby,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Kirby,  ex-Secretary  of 
State,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  have  had  six  children,  five 
of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Berry  has  indomitable  energy  and 
excellent  business  qualifications,  and  taking  into  consideration 
his  early  disadvantages,  he  has  achieved  marked  success  as 
a  lawyer.  He  possesses  a  genial,  hearty  nature,  is  a  man  of 
the  people  and  has  numerous  friends  among  them,  who  are 
as  true  as  steel.  Quick  to  originate,  persistent  in  carrying  out 
his  plans,  with  a  temperament  warm  and  enthusiastic,  he 
well  merits  his  accomplished  success. 

CHICKERING,  J.  B.,  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 
Chickering  Scientific  and  Classical  Institute,  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati, was  born  August  loth,  1827,  in  the  town  of  New 
Ipswich,  New  Hampshire.  His  grandfather.  Captain  Abner 
Chickering,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  father  was  the  only 
brother  of  Jonas  Chickering,  the  celebrated  piano  manufac- 
turer. The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  on  a  New  England  farm,  where  he  was  trained  to  habits 
of  hardihood  and  economy.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  years, 
he  lost  his  father.  From  the  age  of  eight  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  worked  on  a  farm,  earning  his  own  livelihood,  and 
assisting  in  the  support  of  his  mother.  He  found  time  for 
study,  and  manifested  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  with 
remarkable  power  of  memory.  When  sixteen  years  old,  it 
was  thought  best  that  the  boy  should  shift  for  himself,  and 
Yankee-like,  he  started  out  eagerly  to  try  his  fortune.  The 
cash  capital  with  which  he  began  life  on  his  own  account  was 
but  forty-two  cents !  Impressed  with  the  excellent  Yankee 
notion,  that  education  is  the  prime  essential  to  success  in  any 
business  or  profession,  young  Chickering  determined  to  go 
to  school  awhile,  at  all  hazards.  He  made  arrangements  by 
which  he  could  barter  honest  work  for  solid  knowledge,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1843,  entered  "Appleton  Institute,"  a  most 
excellent  classical  and  scientific  school,  located  in  his  native 
town.  For  six  years  he  worked  and  studied,  on  an  average, 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  graduated  at 
the  head  of  all  his  classes.  The  continuity  of  his  course  at  the 
academy  was  broken  by  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  earn- 
ings, and  he  found  winter  employment  in  teaching  District 
and  High  Schools.  His  active  habits  and  ready  skill  in  im- 
parting instruction,  made  him  very  popular  as  a  teacher.  P"or 
two  or  three  years  after  graduating,  Mr.  Chickering  continued 
a  post-graduate  course  of  study,  giving  most  of  his  time  to 
the  reading  of  Latin  authors;  but  circumstances  prevented 
his  completing  a  full  collegiate  course,  as  had  been  his  long- 
cherished  plan.  Subsequently,  he  found  time  to  give  three 
years  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  but 
he  took  a  greater  interest  in,  and  gained  greater  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  for  which  he  possessed  a 
peculiar  aptness.  The  cast  of  his  mind  is  peculiarly  practical 
and  methodical.  He  readily  seizes  the  general  features  of  a 
subject,  and  is  rarely  mistaken  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  studies  to  individuals,  or  as  to  the  real 
breadth  and  capacity  of  others,  whether  they  be  teachers, 
learners,  or  neither.  The  term  "shrewdness"  well  describes 
the  character  of  his  mind.  Education  has,  in  every  way, 
sharpened  and  strengthened  his  faculties,  but  the  executive 
genius,  by  which  he  has  won  so  good  a  reputation  and  ac- 
complished so  useful  a  work,  is  inborn,  hke  his  common 
sense,  and  gay  good  humor.     The  following  is  clipped  from 


the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  of  September  17th,  1877:  "It  is 
thirty-three  years  since  the  principal  of  the  well-known  Chick- 
ering Institute  first  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  New  England.  Here  he  taught  with 
marked  success  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  for  eight 
years,  when  he  was  induced  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  on  ac- 
count of  a  generous  offer  made  him  by  Miles  Greenwood. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  After  eighteen  months 
spent  as  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Chickering  opened  a  private 
school  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Avondale.  Inducements 
being  offered  for  him  to  come  to  the  city,  he  determined  to  do 
so,  and  in  1855,  ' Chickering' s  Academy '  was  opened  in  the 
George  street  engine  house,  with  an  attendance,  the  first  week 
of  thirty-seven,  and  during  the  year  increased  to  fifty-one. 
The  second  year  the  school  record  showed  an  attendance  of 
seventy-six.  Each  successive  year  the  attendance  continued 
to  increase,  until  the  year  1859,  when  it  was  determined  to 
build  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  The  site 
of  the  present  building  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Chickering,  a 
two-story  building  was  erected,  and  Chickering's  Academy 
changed  its  name  to  the  'Chickering  Classical  and  Scien- 
tific Institute.'  The  first  year  in  the  new  building, 
the  school  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Within 
two  years,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  another  story 
to  the  building,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  a  pri- 
mary department  for  young  boys.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  has  been  a  series  of  years  of  most  remarkable  success 
in  the  school's  history,  the  average  attendance  catalogued 
being  two  hundred  and  fifteen  per  annum.  During  all  these 
years,  it  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  one  of 
the  largest,  (probably  the  very  largest,)  private  schools  for 
boys  in  this  country,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  managed 
and  conducted,  in  every  respect.  This  school  may  well 
challenge  comparison,  in  the  almost  invariable  success  of  its 
many  graduates,  to  pass  the  required  examinations  of  the 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
Since  1864,  the  Institute  has  presented  the  graduates  of  both 
Classical  and  Scientific  departments  with  diplomas.  No  one 
is  'graduated'  unless  he  has  had  an  average  standing  of  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  during  the  Middle  and  Junior  years,  and  of 
eighty  per  cent,  in  Senior  year.  This  rule  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 
This  demands  of  students  most  earnest  and  faithful  study  and 
work  in  all  departments,  and  hence,  the  reason  why  those  who 
enter  colleges  and  scientific  schools  from  this  Institute  have 
always  succeeded,  without  '  being  dropped '  from  their  college 
classes."  At  present,  the  school  has  a  most  able  corps 
of  fourteen  teachers,  selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
fitness  to  fill  the  place  assigned  them  in  the  school.  None 
but  experienced  teachers  are  ever  employed.  The  liberality 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  Mr.  Chickering,  have  been 
the  means  of  inducing  several  eminent  educators  to  cast  their 
lot  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  in  the  Institute. 
Among,  these  maybe  named:  G.  K.  Bartholomew,  Princi- 
pal of  Young  Ladies'  School,  bearing  his  name ;  Professor 
Henry  P.  Wright,  of  Yale  college ;  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of 
Cornell  University ;  Professor  E.  G.  Coy,  of  Phillips'  Andoyer 
Academy ;  W.  H.  Venable,  author  of  United  States  historj', 
and  several  other  works.  Mr.  Venable  has  been  associated 
with  the  institution  for  seventeen  years,  and  has. contributed 
very  largely  to  its  present  eminent  success.  Any  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Chickering  would  be  imperfect,  did 
it  not  allude  to  his  character,  as  a  citizen  and  a  Christian 
worker.     He  is  known  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  a  most 
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scrupulously  honest  and  prompt  man  of  business,  and  as 
such,  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  business  men. 
His  industry  knows  no  rest.  He  never  delegates  even  the 
details  of  his  work  to  agents,  but  attends  with  the  minutest 
care  to  every  item  of  his  own  business.  Mr.  Chickering  is  a 
vigilant  and  indefatigable  working  church  member.  Perhaps 
no  man  living  ever  gave  more  faithful  service  to  Sabbath 
school  interests,  than  he  has  done.  He  is  never  absent  from 
his  post  of  duty,  and  his  punctuahty  is  proverbial.  During 
thirty -three  years,  he  has  never  been  once  late  at  the  opening 
exercises  of  his  school,  nor  absent  therefrom  for  a  single  day. 
Blest  with  an  unusual  degree  of  health,  his  energy  knows 
no  rest.  Although  so  exacting  of  his  own  time  and  energies, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  generous  toward  those  who  do  not  attain 
his  own  standard  of  promptness  and  punctuality.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1857,  Mr.  Chickering  was  married  to  Sarah  M. 
Brown,  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  Since  then,  their  pleas- 
ant home  has  been  blest  with  five  children,  the  eldest  a 
daughter,  and  four  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living.  In  closing 
our  sketch,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the 
Chickering  family  is  of  the  old  English  stock,  and  the  lineage 
can  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line  back  to  1 138.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Boutelle,  was  of  French  descent. 

GebHART,  Simon,  banker  and  manufacturer  of  flour, 
born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  i6th,  1816, 
was  the  son  of  George  Gebhart,  a  farmer,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  educated  at  the  district  schools,  and 
when  of  age  was  elected  deputy  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
an  office  he  filled  with  credit  for  three  years.  He  then  studied 
law  under  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  distinguished 
lawyer  and  statesman,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838. 
After  a  few  years  of  successful  practice,  he  removed  to  the 
West,  settling  in  Dayton,  whither  his  father  and  uncles,  Fred- 
erick and  Harman  Gebhart,  had  preceded  him  prior  to  1847. 
Abandoning  the  profession  of  law,  he  at  once  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  uncle  Frederick  and  cousin  Josiah,  for 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  and  after  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness of  some  years,  he  again  changed,  and  with  others  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  of  Dayton,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  and  only  president.  The  charter  of  this  bank  was  sur- 
rendered in  1872,  and  the  well-known  banking  house  of  Geb- 
hart, Harman  &  Co.  established  in  its  stead.  The  firm 
consists  of  Simon  Gebhart,  G.  B.  Harman,  and  W.  B. 
Gebhart,  son  of  the  above.  The  business  of  the  house  is  very 
extensive,  reaching  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Geb- 
hart's  great  business  capacity  also  enabled  him  to  build  up 
and  successfully  direct  the  operations  of  two  large  flour  mills, 
producing  between  three  and  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
daily  ;  G.  P.  and  William  F.  Gebhart,  his  sons,  managing 
the  business.  He  is  also  a  large  land-owner  and  operator  in 
real  estate,  and  possesses  a  fine  farm,  which  he  also  finds 
time  to  cultivate  profitably.  Mr.  Gebhart  is  a  republican, 
always  exerting  a  strong  and  healthful  influence,  but  taking 
no  active  part  in  politics,  and  repeatedly  refusing  proffered 
appointments  and  nominations  to  offices  of  trust,  honor,  and 
profit.  He  attends  stricdy  to  his  own  varied  enterprises  and 
interests,  to  which  course  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  his  wide 
reputation  throughout  the  country  as  a  thorough  and  safe 
banker  and  business  man.  His  position  as  a  counsellor  and 
leader  in  the  community  is  referable  to  the  possession  and 
exercise  by  him  of  rare  sagacity,  the  force  of  a  strong  will 


and  individuality,  and  unflagging  zeal  in  his  pursuits.  He  is 
remarkable  for  keenness  of  perception,  promptness  of  de- 
cision, and  exceptionally  good  judgment.  In  social  life  he  is 
genial,  interesting,  and  witty,  qualities  which  have  added  to 
his  large  circle  of  warm  and  firm  friends.  Mr.  Gebhart  is  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield,  Ohio ; 
a  member  of  the  First  Lutheran  church,  and  a  large  con- 
tributor to  its  support,  besides  being  among  the  first  to  en- 
courage and  promote  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
He  was  married  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1838, 
to  Martha  E.  Parker,  by  whom  he  has  had  seven  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living,  namely  :  Mary ;  George  P. ;  W.  F. ; 
W.  B. ;  Anna,  wife  of  Captain  Randolph  Norwood,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Florence,  and  Nettie  Gebhart. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Samuel,  the  first  minister  of  the 

Episcopal  church  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  on  the  i8th  August,  1789.  His  father  was 
Captain  Samuel  Johnston,  who  was  married  August  6th,  1780, 
to  Sarah  Sage,  born  January  14th,  1756.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Comfort  Sage,  who  married  Sarah,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Jabez  Hamlin  and  Mary  Christophers,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  at  Middletown,  on  the  28th  July, 
1709,  and  the  latter  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  the  25th 
August,  1714.  Captain  Johnston,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  drowned  at  sea,  on  his  passage  from  St. 
Domingo  to  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  January,  1794.  In  his 
boyhood,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  lived  with  Mr.  Edward 
Hallam,  at  New  London,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  Miss 
Sarah  Johnston.  On  leaving  New  London,  he  was  placed  in 
a  counting  house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  having  pre- 
dilections for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  retired  from  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  entered  Union  college,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  where  he  subsequently  graduated.  Desirous  of  being 
a  thorough  student  of  theology,  he  joined  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York  city,  having  as  his  co-students, 
the  late  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Henshaw,  of  Maryland.  After  his  ordination,  he  labored 
arduously  and  successfully  in  Western  New  York  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  officiated  at  Batavia, 
Canandaigua,  and  Buffalo.  In  1817,  he  organized  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  Buffalo,  but  not  long  afterward  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  almost  immediately  became  the  pastor 
of  Christ  church,  and,  on  its  organization  in  1828,  became 
the  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  He  married  Magaretta  Eliza- 
beth Wilson,  who  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Car- 
oHna,  in  1790.  Her  father  was  the  Rev.  James  Wilson, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  died  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
of  that  place.  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  his  widow,  sometime 
afterward  married  William  Hartshorne,  a  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, and  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  at  Hartshorne's  Mills, 
near  Alexandria.  James  and  William  Wilson,  brothers  of 
Margaretta  E.  Wilson,  participated  in  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, one  at  North  Point,  the  other  at  Fort  McHenry,  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Not  long  after  the  peace  of  1814,  the  family 
removed  West  and  South,  some  to  Cincinnati,  others  to  New 
Orleans.  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  John- 
ston, died  in  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1873,  i"  her  eighty-fourth 
year.  Their  children  were,  an  infant,  that  died  soon  after  its 
birth;  Sarah  Hallam  Johnston,  who  married  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Huntington,  of  Cincinnati,  and  died  December  23d,  1871; 
Mary   Elizabeth   Johnston,   who   married   Mr.    WiUiam   C. 
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Huntington,  and  died  January,  1857,  and  William  H.  John- 
ston, paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  After  laboring 
earnestly,  faithfully,  and  consistently  as  minister  of  the  church 
in  Cincinnati  for  fifteen  years,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnston 
died  May  22d,  1833.  A  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church. 

Martin,  Joshua,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  London  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  in  sight  of  Harper's  Ferry,  March  23d,  1791. 
The  names  of  his  parents  were  J6hn  and  Lydia,  his  father  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  At  that  early  day,  the  son  received  the 
best  instruction  to  be  had  in  the  common  school.  Having  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  prepared  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Huff,  in  Waterford,  his  native  county,  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures,  in  the  Transylvania  university  at 
Philadelphia,  where  such  names  as  'Rush,  Physic,  D'Orsey, 
Dewees,  and  Chapman,  were  justly  celebrated  as  teacher^ 
and  professors.  Having  further  qualified  himself,  he  in  com- 
pany with  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Huff,  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1813, 
crossing  the  Alleghanies  on  horseback,  and  descended  the 
Ohio  in  a  flat-boat  to  Cincinnati.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled 
in  Xenia,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  where  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  —  save 
one  short  interval.  This  occurred  when  availing  himself  of 
the  high  renown  of  the  Transylvania  university  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  he  attended  a  second  course  of  lectures,  and 
graduated  at  the  time  when  Drs.  Dudley,  Oberton,  Richard- 
son, Blythe,  and  Drake  gave  a  national  reputation  to  that 
institution.  Thus  a  student  at  the  two  universities  of  the  same 
name,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
professors  then  known  to  medical  science  on  this  continent. 
He  was  twice  married  —  first  to  Hester,  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Benjamin  Whiteman,  in  18 18, — their  only  child  dying 
in  infancy.  His  second  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Poage, 
occurred  in  1835, —  she  died  in  1841,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  Sarah,  afterwards  married  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Boyd,  but 
now  a  widow  with  four  children,  still  occupying  the  same 
location  where  her  father  lived  till  his  decease.  These  mere 
historical  events  and  family  recitals,  are  but  the  outer  garments 
which  cover  the  interior  life  of  one  of  the  most  marked 
men,  as  well  in  his  own  profession  as  in  the  general  interest 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  that  has  yet  risen  in  our  midst.  For 
some  forty-two  years  he  was  in  almost  daily  practice,  extend- 
ing his  visitations  in  this  then  new  region,  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  often  called  upon  to  perform  the  most 
difficult  surgical  operations  in  connection  with  his  other  med- 
ical services.  Endowed  with  a  quick  perception  and  great 
brain  power,  he  comprehended  the  situation  intuitively,  and 
always  self-reliant,  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency  within 
the  range  of  human  accomplishment.  Possessing  a  manly 
physique  and  a  noble  mien,  with  an  open  and  frank  counte- 
nance, he  at  once  impressed  and  inspired  all  who  came  into 
his  presence  with  unlimited  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
skill.  The  acknowledged  leader  among  his  professional 
brethren  from  the  first,  he  maintained  it  to  the  last,  with  none 
to  question  the  validity  of  his  title.  Sensitive  as  a  woman,  he 
was  a  model  of  purity  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and  to-day, 
his  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
synonym  of  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  noble.  His  intimacy 
with  Drs.  Drake,  Rives,  Harrison,  and  Gross,  with  others  the 
most  eminent  in  their  profession,  show  him  to  have  been 
appreciative  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  in  that  caUing. 
With  Governors  Morrow,  Vance,  Corwin,  Chase,  Giddings, 


and  Lewis,  he  was  on  friendly  and  personal  relations — his 
home  and  hospitality  always  shared  by  them  when  in  Xenia. 
Yet  it  was  a  fixed  resolve  on  his  part  never  to  accept  an 
office,  though  often  solicited  and  within  his  reach.  Still  no 
man  in  the  county  ever  exerted  so  controlling  an  influence 
in  pubhc  affairs  as  Dr.  Martin.  A  whig  in  politics,  he  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry  Clay,  till  the  encroachments  of 
the  slave  power  led  him  to  change  his  base,  and  advocate  a 
reform  in  our  national  policy.  His  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  every  feasible  plan  for 
their  relief,  found  in  him  a  strong  and  ready  friend.  In  the 
temperance  movement  his  personal  services  and  ardent 
speeches  are  still  remembered  as  most  efficient  in  the  early 
days  of  that  organization.  But  in  the  educational  interests 
he  was  most  energetic,  giving  both  his  time  and  means  for 
its  higher  advancement.  As  trustee  and  director  of  semin- 
aries of  learning  and  other  public  institutions,  his  judgment 
was  always  considered  of  prime  importance.  In  that  pioneer 
enterprise,  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  he  was  from  the  first 
one  of  its  most  able  and  reliable  directors  and  stockholders, 
and  labored  unremittingly  in  securing  its  early  completion. 
In  fine,  in  all  works  of  internal  improvement  and  in  whatever 
tended  to  build  up  and  elevate  the  community,  he  was  always 
foremost  to  advocate  and  assist.  His  was  a  life  of  active 
usefulness  and  benevolent  labor;  without  adherence  to  any 
special  credal  form,  yet  in  honor,  integrity,  and  all  the 
charities  that  designate  the  true  man,  he  was  second  to  none. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  county 
his  name  will  ever  live,  as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens  and 
public  benefactors,  while  virtue  and  goodness  characterize 
noble  men  and  women. 

CleGG,  Joseph,  manufacturer,  director  of  Dayton, 
Gas  Company,  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  April  8th, 
1814,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Clegg,  one  of  the  oldest  cit- 
izens of  Dayton,  who  settled  there  in  1824,  and  who  erected 
the  first  cotton  mill,  the  first  iron  foundry,  and  the  first 
brass  foundry  in  the  place.  Joseph  received  as  good  an 
education  as  could  be  afforded  in  Dayton  at  that  early 
date.  He  was  employed  by  his  father  until  1844,  when  he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account.  A  cotton  factory 
was  his  first  enterprise.  This  he  sold  out  to  embark  in  a 
more  profitable  branch,  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  now 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city.  After  a  prosper- 
ous prosecution  of  this  business  he,  in  1851,  again  sold  out 
to  his  partner,  Thomas  Parrott,  and,  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Dickey  and  Daniel  Beckel,  established  the  Miami  Val- 
ley Bank,  and  also  organized  the  Dayton  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  1853,  the  business  of  the  bank  was  wound  up, 
and  Mr.  Clegg  also  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  insurance 
company.  He  then  became  interested  in  the  Dayton,  Xenia 
and  Belford  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected 
treasurer,  and  afterward  president.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Dayton  and  Western  Railroad  for  many  years. 
About  1852,  Mr.  Clegg  commenced  his  building  operations, 
which  in  subsequent  years  assumed  extensive  proportions, 
and  made  him  probably  the  largest  individual  operator  in 
this  line  in  the  city.  Clegg  Hall  and  business  block,  Clegg's 
brown  stone  block,  several  rows  of  houses,  and  Clegg's 
opera  house  block,  (in  course  of  construction,)  are  chief 
among  his  many  building  enterprises.  In  1858,  he  purchased 
the  Phillips  house,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  stock- 
holder in  the   Dayton  Gas  Company.     He  was  soon  after 
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elected  director  and  manager  of  this  company,  positions  he 
continues  to  hold.  In  1861,  in  order  to  estabUsh  his  son -in 
business,  he  built  a  mill,  and  re-engaged  in  business,  from 
which  he  had  retired,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
Clegg  &  Wood,  one  of  the  largest  oil  manufactories  in  Day- 
ton. After  ten  years  he  presented  the  business  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  again  retired.  Mr.  Clegg  is  a  self-made  man,  and 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  progressive  in  the  country. 
Although  an  unusually  patriotic  citizen,  he  never  aspired  to 
political  honors  or  office,  the  only  office  ever  held  by  him 
being  that  of  police  commissioner  for  four  years.  During  the 
war  of  Secession  he  furnished  at  his  own  expense  an  armory 
for  the  Dayton  Home  Guards,  of  which  E.  W.  Davies  was 
captain,  and  tendered  the  use  of  a  large  lot  in  Cincinnati  to 
the  government  for  military  purposes,  besides  contributing 
largely  of  his  means  and  enrolling  himself  in  service  with 
the  guards  above  named,  in  which  he  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission.  Mr.  Clegg  is  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views 
and  generous  instincts.  Socially,  he  is  polished,  genial,  and 
hospitable,  and  his  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity  are  numer- 
ous and  unostentatious.  A  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
he  is  consistent  and  liberal  in  its  support.  Mr.  Clegg  was 
married  January  25th,  1835,  to  Tirzah  P.  Bailey,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county.  Three  children 
were  the  result  of  this  union,  two  of  whom  survive,  Charles 
B.,  and  Victoria  H.,  wife  of  Captain  E.  M.  Wood,  late  of  the 
United  States  army. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  Campbell,  m.  d.,  of 

Tremont  City,  is  the  son  of  James  W.  McLaughlin,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  with  his  father,  Duncan 
McLaughlin,  about  the  )'car  1787.  The  latter  settled  in 
Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.  Upon  arriving  at  early  man- 
hood, the  father  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  removed  to  Kentucky, 
and  there  married  Jemima  Stretch,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  soon  after  his  marriage  located  in  Concord  township. 
Champaign  county,  Ohio,  where  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born  August  ist,  1809,  being  the  second  of  a  family 
of  eight  children.  He  received  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  a  school  teacher,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a 
student  of  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Hunt,  of  Springfield.  After  completing  his  course  of  study, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  April  2d,  1836, 
at  Clarksburgh,  now  Tremont  City,  Clark  county,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Starling  medical  college  of  Columbus.  For  a 
long  period  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Clark  county 
medical  society,  of  which  he  has  been  president ;  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  belonged  to  the  Ohio  State 
medical  society,  of  which  he  was  vice  president  in  1874  and 
1875;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Central  Ohio  medical  asso- 
ciation, a  permanent  member  of  the  American  medical 
association,  examining  physician  for  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  company,  and  was  at  one  time  surgeon  of  a 
regiment  of  State  militia.  Having  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  his  early  efforts  to  obtain  a  medical  educa- 
tion, he  has  given  material  aid  to  students  who  have  sought 
his  guidance  and  instruction  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies, 
and  are  now  prominent  practitioners.  Dr.  McLaughlin's 
first  presidential  vote  was  cast  in  Morefield  township,  Clark 
county,  Ohio,  in  1832  for  General  Jackson,  who  received  at 
the  same  voting  place  fourteen  ballots  in  all,  which  were 
copied  by  the  young  voter  from  a  newspaper  he  happened 


to  have  in  his  possession,  there  being  no  Jackson  tickets  on 
the  ground.  The  newspaper  referred  to  was  the  Ohio  Mon- 
itor, published  half  a  century  ago  in  Columbus  by  David 
Smith.  -  Recognizing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  keep 
abreast  of  all  the  discoveries  in  medical  science,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  literature  of  his  profession,  he  has 
studied  for  many  years  many  of  the  leading  medical  journals 
and  text  books  of  this  country  and  Europe,  thus  acquiring  a 
respectable  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  Having  for  forty 
years  been  engaged  in  a  laborious  practice,  he  has  retired  on  an 
ample  competency,  to  enjoy  the  years  that  may  still  remain 
of  a  well -spent  and  honored  life.  Although  he  has  main- 
tained a  high  position  in  his  profession,  he  has  been  no  less 
prominent  as  a  citizen.  Dr.  McLaughlin  is  six  feet  one  inch 
high,  and  weighs  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds ;  has  good 
use  of  himself;  eats  well,  sleeps  well ;  has  no  pains  or  aches, 
and  enjoys  life  well.  He  abstains  from  the  use  of  strong 
drink  and  tobacco,  and  never  used  profane  language  at  any 
time  in  his  life ;  has  no  corrosive  care  or  anxiety ;  obeys  the 
apostoHc  injunction,  "Owe  no  man  anything;"  has  great 
reason  to  be  thankful.  His  aim  is  to  do  right,  and  his  trust 
is  in  God.  Dr.  McLaughlin  married,  August  28th,  1838, 
Eliza  Jane,  only  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Beamer, 
and  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Harries,  John  W.,  brewer,  born  in  Wales,  came  to 
this  country  in  early  manhood,  and  in  1829,  established  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  business  now  owned  and  carried  on  by  his 
son,  Charles  Harries.  He  was  entirely  without  capital,  and 
his  progress  and  success  was  gradual  though  sure,  and  en- 
tirely the  result  of  industry  and  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  leader  in  business  and  among  men.  From  a  barrel 
or  two  of  ale  a  day,  his  manufacture  increased  until  it  reached 
a  business  of  about  gi  50,000  a  year.  This  success  in  busi- 
ness, however,  was  not  the  chiefcause  of  that  honor  and  credit 
that  he  achieved.  There  have  passed  away  many  wealthier 
men  than  he  whose  death  was  comparatively  unnoticed,  and 
whose  vacant  place  in  the  community  remained  unfilled  be- 
cause unfelt.  Mr.  Harries  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  a  strong 
character  among  men.  With  few  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion, native  shrewdness,  good  common  sense  and  close  obser- 
vation with  him  supplied  the  place  of  scholastic  learning.  He 
was  a  reader  of  men,  not  of  books.  Without  public  position 
he  was  one  of  the  best  known,  most  influential,  and  popular 
men  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  won  men  by 
the  frank  open  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  he  governed 
them  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the  originality  and  force  of 
his  character.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  the  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  decision,  and  which  seemed  with 
him  an  intuition.  While  others  reasoned  and  argued  and 
weighed  the  matter,  he  resolved  and  acted.  He  had  also 
great  powers  of  concentration  and  self-command,  while  his 
self-reliance  was  unbounded,  and  he  could  practice  the  most 
rigid  self-denial.  His  virtues,  which  were  many  and  great, 
sprung,  like  flowers  in  a  rich  soil,  from  a  generous  and  noble 
heart ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  husband,  father  and  em- 
ployer he  was  a  model  of  fidelity,  affection  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  good  neighbor  and  a  loyal  friend,  given  to  hospitality 
and  kind  offices,  and  did  favors  so  graciously  that  he  seemed 
rather  to  receive  than  bestow  benefits.  With  a  heart  warm 
and  tender  his  hand  was  open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity. 
Though  he  made  no  professions  of  religion,  he  practiced  its 
holiest  and  most  beautiful  precepts.     No  application  for  the 
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•jjupport  of  his  own  (the  Episcopal  Protestant,)  or  any  other 
church  was  ever  made  in  vain ;  and  to  every  good  work  his 
sympatliies  and  money  were  hberally  given.  By  reason  of 
his  high  character,  good  deeds  and  noble  example  is  he  em- 
inently deserving  of  a  front  place  among  Ohio's  self-made 
men.  He  was  married  twice,  the  last  time  on  Long  Island, 
New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  Conklin,  and  from  this  union  there 
were  born  eight  children,  of  whom  six  survive.  His  oldest 
living  sons.  Rev.  Thomas  Harries,  now  pastor  in  Long  Island, 
and  John,  were  the  children  of  his  first  marriage.  Those  of 
the  second  are  respectively  named  William,  Charles,  Ann, 
Rosetta,  J.  H.  and  Gorman.  John  and  Charles  are  both 
prominent  and  active  business  men  of  Dayton  at  this  date. 
Charles,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1827,  is  a  leader  in  every 
moral  and  mercantile  interest.  He  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Fair  Association ;  director  of  the  Dayton  In- 
surance Company,  and  president  of  the  work-house  board. 
He  is  also  a  Freemason  of  high  standing.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  succeeded,  as  elsewhere  noted,  to  the  prosperous 
business  that  he  now  conducts. 

KiNSEY,  Joseph,  merchant,  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  in  1828.  His  parents  were  Oliver  and  Sarah 
Griffith  Kinsey,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1833, 
the  family  removed  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  Joseph  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  were  eight,  received 
their  early  training  and  a  fair  English  education.  In  1845, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincin- 
nati, having  made  an  engagement  as  apprentice  to  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  hardware  house  of  J.  K.  Ogden  &  Co.,  then 
located  at  118  Main  street.  Remaining  with  this  firm  two 
years,  a  better  prospect  of  advancement  was  found  in  the 
wholesale  hardware  concern  of  Clark  &  Booth,  afterward 
Clark  &  Groesbeck.  His  motto,  however,  was  always 
"onward,"  and  when  the  house  of  Tyler  Davidson  &  Co. 
was  opened  at  140  Main  street,  the  firm  made  him  an  offer 
so  advantageous,  that  he  engaged  with  them,  and  in  their 
employ  was  successively  advanced  to  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  until  his  faithfulness  proved  him  worthy  of  an 
interest  in  the  business,  which  he  obtained.  The  methodical 
training  that  was  engrafted  on  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  made  him  the  striking  exemplification 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  honest  endeavor  and  well- 
directed  enterprise.  Mr.  Kinsey  remained  eight  years  with 
Tyler  Davidson  &  Co.,  as  clerk  and  partner,  in  both  of 
which  capacities  he  made  a  notable  record.  It  was  here  that 
the  most  stable  business  principles  of  his  life  were  developed, 
and  where  he  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
prosperity.  After  closing  his  connection  with  that  firm,  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Globe  Rolling  Mill,  which  he 
regarded  as  a '  business  more  in  accord  with  his  tastes. 
Always  a  friend  and  promoter  of  American  manufactures,  it 
had  been  for  some  time  a  feature  of  his  ambition  to  engage 
in  those  pursuits  which  involve  the  manipulation  of  our 
abundant  raw  material,  through  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor,  in  the  production  of  articles  of  utility,  and  here  he 
found  a  wide  range  for  its  gratification.  Early  in  1866,  a 
joint  stock  company  was  formed  with  the  Globe  Rolling  Mill 
property  as  the  basis,  and  Mr.  Kinsey  retired  temporarily 
from  active  participation  in  the  management.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Massachusetts,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
in  which  period  he  was  by  no  means  idle,  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati  and  active  business  in  1868.     He  was  elected  to 


the  City  Council. for  two  years,  performing  his  duties  with 
assiduity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Board  of  Trade,  serving  several  years  as  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  and  as  its  president  for  the  1873-74  term.  He  was 
intensely  interested  in  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Rarlroad,  giving  to  that  undertaking  much  of  his  time,  and 
rendering  invaluable  aid  in  furtherance  of  its  prosecution. 
He  has  been  for  some  time  the  president  of  the  Globe 
Rolling  Mill  company,  and  exercised  an  active  oversight  of 
the  affairs  of  that  corporation.  He  is  president  of  Post  &  Co., 
the  corporate  name  of  the  principal  concern  in  the  ^^'est  in 
the  manufacture  of  railway  supplies  and  machinery,  to  the 
management  of  which  he  devotes  much  attention.  The 
subject  of  improved  telegraphic  fire  alarm  has  been  one  of 
his  studies  for  several  years,  and  he  has  engaged  in  enter- 
prises to  forward  the  views  of  experts  in  this  branch  of 
science.  Having  made  discovery  of  new  combinations  in 
fire  telegraphy,  he  completed  negotiations  with  Gamewell  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
graphic fire  alarms  in  Cincinnati,  thus  adding  an  important 
industry  to  the  city.  He  is  president  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Rockport  and  Southwestern  Railroad  company,  an  enter- 
prise designed  to  open  up  communication  between  Cincinnati 
and  the  Southwest,  via  Southern  Indiana  and  Western 
Kentucky.  In  addition  to  his  large  interests  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  West,  he  is  an  owner  in,  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Central  Mills  Company,  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  Massachusetts,  and  doing  a  prosperous  business 
in  their  specialties.  Mr.  Kinsey  is  characterized  as  a  man  of 
great  mental  grasp,  and  is  preeminently  distinguished  for 
that  philanthrophy  which  knits  men  together  in  a  mutual 
intercourse  of  good  offices,  to  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature  in 
work  for  the  laborer  and  profit  for  the  capitalist.  His  facul- 
ties are  well  proportioned  to  one  another.  He  possesses  in 
a  remarkable  degree  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  unerringly 
the  right  moment  when  to  act.  A  discreet  rapidity  pervades 
the  movement  of  his  thought  and  action.  He  is  singularly 
free  from  vanity,  but  an  enthusiast  who  has  the  art  to  conceal 
his  enthusiasm  until  occasion  demands  its  exercise.  In  his 
religious  views  he  is  liberal,  and  subscribes  to  no  doctrine 
that  does  not  contemplate  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind. Although  friendly  to  all  sects,  according  to  the  degree 
of  good  they  promise,  he  believes  they  are  too  narrow  to  fill 
the  great  plan  of  salvation  taught  by  the  lowly  Nazarene,and 
he  claims  that  he  has  found  much  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing of  the  hereafter,  in  the  philosophy  and  manifesta- 
tions of  modern  spiritualism.  He  was  married  at  Boston,  in 
185 1,  to  a  daughter  of  E.  D.  Ammidown.  There  are  five 
children  of  this  union  living.  The  wisdom  of  his  choice  has 
been  abundantly  proved  in  the  good  wife  and  faithful 
helpmate. 

Brown,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Mon- 
mouth county.  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1800.  His  father,  Clay- 
ton Brown,  was  also  a  native  of  that  State,  and  his  ancestors, 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  His  grand- 
father, Samuel  Brown,  served  as  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the 
United  States  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thomas 
received  a  fair  education  in  private  academies  in  his  native 
State  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  moved  to  the  West  in  1820, 
when  he  began  on  a  small  scale  the  business  of  a  contractor 
and  builder.     His  operations  were  attended  with  so  great  a 
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degree  of  success  that,  in  1 851,  as  a  contractor  he  retired  from 
business.  Two  years  before,  his  son,  S.  N.  Brown,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Delaware  college,  became  a  prominent  business  man, 
and  having  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  Blanchard 
founded,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  new  industry,  namely,  the  man- 
ufacture of  wheels,  hubs,  spokes,  and  other  carriage  work  by 
machinery,  and  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Blanchard,  S.  N.  Brown  purchased  his  interest,  and  took  as 
a  partner  in  the  business  J.  M.  Phelps,  a  Christian  gentleman 
of  high  standing,  the  only  stockholder  not  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  adopted  the  firm  name  of  S.  N.  Brown  &  Co. 
In  1866,  Thomas  Brown  purchased  an  interest,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  State  laws,  by 
the  same  firm  name,  with  Thomas  Brown  the  senior  mem- 
ber. The  capital  stock,  1150,000,  was  all  paid  in,  and  at 
present  Charles  H.  Brown,  a  grandson  of  the  senior  partner, 
is  also  a  stockholder.  The  business  of  the  company  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the  sales  amount  to 
nearly  ;j2oo,ooo  per  annum,  and  the  goods  are  known  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  for  half  a  century  a  resident  of  Dayton,  has 
been  an  industrious  and  honorable  business  man,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  material  interest  and  improvement  of  his 
adopted  city.  In  1840  to  1845,  he  was  a  whig  somewhat 
prominent  In  politics,  and  served  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  in  the  State  legislature  during 
the  sessions  of  1845-46  and  1846-47.  He  also  served  three 
years  as  director  of  the  State's  prison,  being  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  1848.  He  ranks  among  the  oldest  and  best 
citizens  of  Dayton,  and  as  a  business  man  none  stand  higher. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
for  many  years,  during  twenty-five  of  which  he  served  as  an 
official  member,  and  is  a  liberal  giver  to  all  legitimately 
charitable  and  religious  objects. 

Greenwood,  Miles,  iron-master  and  capitaUst,  son 
of  Miles  Greenwood,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Jersey  City,  March  19th,  1807.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  of 
English  extraction,  and  on  his  mother's  of  Huguenot  French 
and  German.  In  i8o8,  the  family  removed  to  New  York,  and 
in  1817,  to  Cincinnati.  While  quite  a  youth  he  worked  at 
various  employments,  and  supported  an  invalid  father  and 
the  family.  In  1825,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  went  to 
the  New  Harmony  Community,  governed  by  Robert  Owen, 
where  he  remained,  working  for  the  community  four  years. 
In  1827,  he  left  New  Harmony  and  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  obtained  employment  in  an  iron  foundry,  and  gained  the 
knowledge  of  iron  working  that  determined  his  future  busi- 
ness career.  In  the  fall  of  1828,  he  returned  to  Harmony  and 
opened  a  foundry.  It  was  shortly  closed,  and  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  entering  the  employment  of  T.  &  J  Bevin  in  the 
business  of  iron-founding.  Three  years  later  he  commenced 
on  his  own  account,  employing  about  ten  hands  the  first 
year.  The  business  proved  successful  from  the  start,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  establishment  was  soon  increased,  new 
branches  being  added  from  time  to  time,  until  nearly  all  de- 
partments of  iron-making  were  included.  By  the  year  1850, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  had  grown  from  ten  to  over 
three  hundred.  In  1861,  the  entire  establishment  was  turned 
into  a  United  States  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
implements  of  war,  a  great  variety  of  which  was  there  man- 
ufactured. Upward  of  seven  hundred  hands  were  employed, 
and  among  the  goods  turned  out  were  forty  thousand  Spring- 


field muskets,  improved  by  percussioning  and  rifling,  over  two 
hundred  bronze  cannon,  the  first  ever  made  in  the  West, 
hundreds  of  caissons  and  gun-carriages,  and  also  a  sea-going 
monitor.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  great  iron 
works  established  by  him,  he  was  largely  interested  in  many 
other  industrial  and  pubhc  enterprises.  He  constructed  the 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  building,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  establishment  and  successful  career  of  that 
institution.  To  Mr.  Greenwood  the  Cincinnati  fire  depart- 
ment is  mainly  indebted  for  its  efficient  organization.  The 
pay  fire  department,  now  in  general  use,  is  really  his  creation. 
From  being  a  leading  spirit  in  the  old  volunteer  department 
he  saw  the  inevitably  demoralizing  tendencies  of  it  upon  the 
youth  of  cities,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  adopting  steam  as 
a  motive  power  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  he  next  deter- 
mined to  have  a  paid,  rather  than  a  volunteer,  department. 
In  this  he  met  with  a  weight  of  opposition,  both  in  the  city 
council  and  from  the  volunteer  firemen,  that  would  have 
completely  discouraged  a  man  of  less  determination  of  char- 
acter and  persistence.  For  three  months  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  paid  fire  department  of  the  city,  the  city  council 
refused  to  recognize  the  change,  or  appropriate  money  to  pay 
the  men,  and  during  this  time  Mr.  Greenwood  advanced  for 
this  purpose  J!  15,000,  to  keep  the  men  together  by  paying 
them  regularly.  Night  and  day  he  was  constantly  engaged 
fighting  the  opposition  to  the  organization.  He  had  no  time 
to  attend  to  his  own  business,  but  paid  a  man  ^1,500  to  at- 
tend to  it  for  him.  Of  this  sum  the  city  subsequently  reim- 
bursed him  $1,000,  which  he  at  once  paid  into  the  funds  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Eventually  he  triumphed  over 
every  difficulty,  and  to-day  such  a  thing  as  a  volunteer  fire 
department  is  unknown  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in 
Europe  or  America.  His  labors  in  the  city  council  were, 
during  the  time  he  held  a  seat  there,  ever  directed  to  lessen 
unnecessary  expense,  while  introducing  every  improvement 
required  in  the  various  departments.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Fuel  Company.  In  1859,  the 
Cincinnati  and  Covington  Suspension  Bridge  Company  was 
chartered  by  the  Kentucky  legislature.  He  was  chosen  its 
president,  and  continued  on  its  directory.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  furnished  means  liber- 
ally for  its  support.  In  1869,  he  was  appointed  by  the  court 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  and 
then  made  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  office  he 
continues  to  hold.  He  performed  the  duties  of  county  treas- 
urer for  the  term  commencing  in  1867,  gratuitously,  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  might  go  to  the  family  of  the  treas- 
urer, who  died  soon  after  his  taking  office.  In  politics,  he 
was  an  old  line  whig  during  the  existence  of  that  party,  and 
after  its  demise  he  became  a  member  of  the  republican  party. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  no  politician,  although  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
government.  He  was  connected  with  no  church  organization, 
but  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  works  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  Of  fine  physique,  he  was  capable  of  perform- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  work  daily,  and  labored  incess- 
antly in  his  business,  and  in  the  numerous  public  enterprises 
in  which  he  interested  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
commercial  integrity ;  eminently  a  self-made  man,  and  one 
of  the  representative  iron-masters  of  the  United  States.  All 
benevolent  enterprises  and  institutions  shared  largely  of  his 
means  and  labors.  In  all  his  transactions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, his  desire  was  to  be  strictly  just  to  every  one,  and  in  his 
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seventy-seventh  year  is  building  a  new  foundry,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  cooking  stove,  which  he  claims  will  revolu- 
tionize the  kitchen  throughout  the  country.  In  1832,  he 
married  Miss  Howard  W.  Hills.  Two  children  born  of  this 
marriage  died  in  infancy,  and  their  mother  also  died  soon 
after.  In  1836,  he.  married  Miss  Phcebe  J.  Hopson,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 

Cory,  D.  J.,  farmer,  stock  dealer,  and  ex-judge.  Find- 
lay,  Hancock  county;  born  in  Warren  county,  (then  in  the 
Northwestern  territory,)  April  17th,  i8oi,  nine  months 
before  the  State  of  Ohio  was  organized,  was  the  son 
of  Elnathan  and  Hannah  (Jennings)  Cory.  His  father,  of 
Knickerbocker  stock,  born  in  Essex  county.  New  Jersey, 
emigrated  to  Ohio  about  1795,  and  settled  in  Columbia, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  country 
was  new  and  sparsely  settled,  and  he  had  to  endure  all  the 
privations  that  usually  appertain  to  pioneer  life.  Not  being* 
satis.fied  with  his  prospects  at  Columbia,  he  removed  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Warren  county,  and  there  established  a 
nursery.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  nurserymen  in  the 
State,  the  well-known  apple,  entitled  the  "Cory  red,"  origi- 
nating in  his  orchard.  Ex-Governor  Vance  and  Elnathan 
Cory  laid  out  the  town  of  Findlay,  in  1827,  and  built  a  mill 
and  dam  at  Blanchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaise  river,  which 
were  the  first  important  improvements  in  the  county.  The 
mother  of  Judge  Cory,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Jennings,  descended  from  English  ancestry,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  but  emigrated  with  her  family  to  Ohio  about  1800, 
and  settled  near  Cincinnati.  Her  father,  David  Jennings, 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  the  Indians  as  he  was 
returning  home  from  the  mill.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
attended  a  log  cabin  school  in  his  boyhood,  simultaneously 
working  on  his  father's  farm.  When  he  arrived  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Dayton,  where  he  had  some 
further  educational  advantages,  as  although  engaged  in  the 
store  of  Steel  &  Pierce,  he  attended  school  for  eighteen 
months.  Returning  home,  he  engaged  in  the  farming  and 
milling  business, — the  saw  and  grist  mill,  which  had  ma- 
chinery for  wool-carding,  being  the  property  of  his  father. 
At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  he  relinquished  the  business, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Springfield,  at  a  place  now  called 
Enon,  and  there  commenced  raising  stock,  as  well  as  engag- 
ing in  agricultural  operations.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Williams  (now  Henry)  county,  about  eight  miles  below  Na- 
poleon, and  was  there  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  In  February,  1834,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Lucas,  an  associate  judge  of  Henry  county, 
which  office  he  held  for  seven  years.  Being  a  member  of 
the  whig  party,  which  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  the  demo- 
crats, his  career  closed  as  a  judge.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
a  director  and  stockholder  in  the  Fremont  and  Indiana,  now 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  railroad,  and  devoted  his  best 
energies  to  promote  its  success.  On  the  17th  April,  1827,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Meek,  who  died  February  26th, 

1868,  without  leaving  any  issue.  This  marriage  took  place 
near  New  Carlisle,  in  Clark  county.     On  September  7th, 

1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Wright,  of  Urbana, 
who  was  by  birth  a  Virginian.  Her  father.  Reed  Wright, 
had  an  intuitive  hatred  of  slavery,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  Virginia,  as  he  desired  to  rear  and  educate  his 
children  in  a  free  State.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Cory  had  inherited  slaves,  which  she,  however,  manu- 


mitted, or  otherwise  liberated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  On  the  2d  November,  1848,  Judge  Cory  removed 
to  Findlay,  where  he  had  built  a  family  residence,  still,  how- 
ever, managing  his  business  of  farming  and  stock-raising, 
being  the  owner  of  considerable  sections  of  land  in  Wyan- 
dot, Marion,  and  other  counties.  He  has  always  occupied  a 
high  and  honorable  position  as  a  public  spirited  and  philan- 
thropic citizen,  and  taken  great  interest  in  the  temperance 
and  religious  work  of  Findlay,  giving  to  both  his  sympathy 
and  financial  support.  He  is  in  earnest  accord  with  the 
Methodist  church,  and  has  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member. 

RAWSON,  Bass,  M.  D.,  of  Findlay,  Hancock  county, 
born  April  17th,  1799,  in  the  town  of  Orange,  Franklin 
county,  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of  Lemuel  Rawson,  a 
tanner,  who  carried  on  his  trade  in  Warwick,  Massachusetts, 
until  about  181 2,  when  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1836,  he  removed  to  Bath,  Sum- 
mit county,  Ohio,  but  subsequently  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  son,  Dr.  L.  Q.  Rawson,  at  Fremont.  Dr.  Bass  Rawson  is 
one  of  five  brothers  who  removed  from  Massachusetts  at  an 
early  day  and  settled  in  Ohio,  four  of  them  being  physicians. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  Rawson  fam- 
ily, in  direct  descent  from  Edward  Rawson,  who  left  England 
in  1636,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
from  1650  to  1686.  His  mother,  Sarah  Rawson,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Barrows,  of  Warwick,  Massachusetts,  was 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  In  his  boyhood,  Dr.  Rawson 
worked  on  a  farm  and  attended  a  country  school.  From  the 
farm,  he  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  hatter,  and  worked  at  it 
until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  his  health  some- 
what failing  him,  he  determined  to  relinquish  it  and  engage 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  To  this  end,  he  entered  an 
academy  at  New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  which  he  attended 
for  several  terms.  In  the  meantime,  he  taught  school  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  money  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of 
his  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  married  and 
emigrated  to  Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  a  few 
months.  He  then  removed  to  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
and  located  at  Richfield.  Here  he  again  taught  school. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  Massachusetts,  he  had  studied  medi- 
cine for  a  few  months,  but  on  his  return  to  the  East,  he  took 
up  the  study  seriously,  with  the  intention  of  qualifying  him- 
self as  a  physician.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Richfield,  became  his 
preceptor.  In  the  winter  of  1826-27,  he  attended  medical 
lectures  at  Dartmouth  college,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  collegiate  term,  returned  to  his  father's  house  at 
New  Salem,  and  continued  the  reading  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Brooks,  of  Orange.  In  June,  1828,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
practiced  a  little  more  than  a  year  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Sec- 
retay,  who  resided  in  Medina  county.  In  September,  1829, 
he  removed  to  Findlay,  where  he  settled  permanently  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  the  first  practicing  physi- 
cian that  had  arrived  in  the  town,  and  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  its  inhabitants.  It  had  been  but  recently  settled, 
and  the  first  sale  of  lots  occurred  about  a  week  after  his 
arrival.  Twelve  white  families  only  resided  within  its  limits, 
the  Indians  being  more  numerous  than  the  whites.  Here  he 
has  practiced  without  cessation  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Al- 
though he  has  virtually  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  some  of  his  old  patients  still  desire  his  attendance 
upon  them  and  his  professional  advice;    consequently,  he 
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still  visits  and  prescribes  occasionally.  Dr.  Rawson  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed  a  large  and  successful  practice.  The  re- 
sult of  which,  and  his  judicious  investments  in  real  estate,  is 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  competency  in  his  old  age.  He 
has  been  a  member  and  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  more  than  forty  years.  On  May  3d,  1824,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Amanda  Blackmer,  of  Greenwich,  Massachusetts, 
who  died  in  1874,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Harriet  E. 
Amanda,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  William  D.  Carlin,  of 
Findlay,  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  who  died  in  the  service  in 
1862.  Mrs.  Carlin  died  in  Findlay,  in  1870,  leaving  three 
children:  Dr.  Cass  R.,  who  is  engaged  in  bee-keeping  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana;  William  L.,  residing  in  Findlay,  who 
has  been  recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  S.  Amanda,  mar- 
ried to  C.  T.  Dondore,  formerly  engaged  in  the  sale  of  musi- 
cal instruments  in  Toledo,  but  now  living  in  Findlay,  occu- 
pied in  the  management  of  his  investments  in  real  estate. 

McCluRE,  Alexander  S.,  editor,  son  of  Charles 
and  Lucetta  (Rogers)  McClure,  was  born  in  Wooster,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  loth  October,  1839,  and  continues  to 
reside  there.  Having  arrived  at  suitable  age,  he  attended 
the  public  schools,  availing  himself  of  the  facilities  which 
were  afforded  for  educational  culture,  and  manifesting  an 
eager  and  earnest  disposition  for  books  and  study.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  his  proficiency  justified  his  entering  upon  a 
higher  plane  of  intellectual  labor  and  a  broader  basis  of  de- 
velopment. In  conformity  therewith,  in  1854,  he  entered 
Jefferson  college,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  whei'e 
he  continued  for  five  years  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  al- 
though he  did  not  graduate.  At  college  he  distinguished 
himself  for  his  close  application,  and  obtained  prominence 
for  his  linguistic  attainments,  especially  for  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  critical  study  of  his  own.  In  the 
literary  societies  of  the  college  he  took  an  active  interest, 
soon  becoming  conspicuous  as  a  fluent  and  logical  debater. 
Directing  his  steps  to  the  South,  on  leaving  college,  in  the 
winter  of  1859-60,  he  opened  a  school  on  the  plantation  of 
Alfred  J.  Rowan,  east  of  Natchez,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
In  April,  i860,  he  returned  home,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law,  selecting  as  his  preceptors  the  Hon. 
Levi  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Martin  Welker.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1 861,  shortly  before  the  President's 
proclamation  for  soldiers  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
Mr.  McClure  at  once  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  4th  Ohio  in- 
fantry, and  re-enlisted  on  the  4th  June  for  three  years  in  the 
same  regiment.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  transferred  to  the  1 6th  Ohio  infantry  in  October, 
1 861.  He  was  captured  at  the  charge  on  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
Vicksburg,  on  the  29th  December,  1862,  and  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  until  the  20th  May,  1863,  when  he  was  exchanged 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  James  river,  Virginia.  In  August, 
1864,  he  was  discharged  in  Louisiana,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  enlistment,  when  he  returned  home 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Captain  McClure  was 
elected  recorder  of  Wooster,  in  April,  1867 ;  was  appointed  its 
postmaster  in  1867;  re-appointed  in  March,  1 871,  and  again 
in  March,  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republi- 
can convention,  held  in  Chicago  in  1868,  that  nominated 
General  Grant  for  the  Presidency,  and  of  the  National  Re- 
publican convention  of  1876,  which  nominated  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  He  was  married  on  the  26th  September,  1866,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brigham,  of  Vienna,  Michigan,  a  lady  of  re- 


fined culture  and  of  most  estimable  qualities.  As  a  lawyer, 
his  acquisitions  are  varied  and  accurate.  In  the  preparation 
of  cases  he  is  careful  and  critical,  and  in  presenting  them  to 
the  court  he  is  circumspect  and  dignified,  and  in  addressing 
the  jury,  is  convincing  and  argumentative.  His  delivery  is 
calm  and  attractive,  and  his  style  infused  with  terseness  and 
appropriateness  of  diction.  In  politics,  he  is  a  republican,  of 
the  zealous  and  pronounced  type.  As  a  political  manager, 
he  has  forecast,  sagacity  and  directness.  As  a  political 
speaker,  he  has  popularized  himself  throughout  Ohio,  having 
actively  participated  in  the  State  campaigns  since  1864.  In 
debate  he  displays  voluble  and  ready  eloquence  in  en- 
forcing his  deliberate  and  well-weighed  conclusions.  There 
is  earnestness  about  him  that  emphasizes  all  his  utterances. 
In  August,  1870,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Wooster 
Republican.  His  career  as  an  editor  shows  that  he  can  wield  • 
a  powerful  pen,  and  exhibits  an  independence  in  his  editorials 
which  often  show  considerable  historical  research.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  historical  scholars  in  Wayne  county,  the  shelves 
of  his  library  being  filled  with  the  classic  historical  authors  of 
the  present  and  past  ages.  Socially,  he  is  always  affable  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  never  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
He  has  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country,  and  believes  that 
the  American  is  to  be  the  one  civilization,  and  the  English  the 
universal  language. 

Ingham,  William  Alexander,  of  Cleveland,  is 

a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of  Joseph  Ingham, 
who,  though  springing  from  an  ancient  and  titled  family  in 
England,  smitten  with  the  love  of  liberty  or  adventure,  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1639,  and  settled  in  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut. Here  numerous  descendants  still  live.  Many  of  the 
family  in  this  country  have  had  a  notable  and  honorable  his- 
tory. Several  of  them  served  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Ingham's  great-grandfather  was  killed  in  the 
retreat  of  Washington  from  Long  Island,  in  1776;  and  his 
grandfather,  Alexander  Ingham,  was  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Griswold  at  its  capture,  in  1781,  under  the  attack  of  the 
traitor  Benedict  Arnold,and  was  one  of  the  few  who  barely  es- 
caped from  the  butchery  of  the  prisoners,  by  the  British.  Mr.. 
Ingham  was  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  June  23d,  1823. 
His  parents,  Alexander  and  Lydia  Ingham,  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  in  Cleveland  in  1832.  He  has  resided  there  ever 
since,  and  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  city  from  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  inhabitants  to  its  present  size.  He  is  a  self-edu- 
cated and  self-made  man.  He  had  begun  a  classical  course 
in  an  academy,  but  an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  ambition 
for  a  literary  and  professional  life,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
commercial  and  business  pursuits.  But  in  subsequent  years 
he  has  been  a  diligent  and  discursive  reader ;  and  with  a  won- 
derful memory  has  acquired  varied  information,  both  special 
and  general.  There  are  few  private  libraries  in  Cleveland 
more  richly  and  variously  furnished  than  his,  and  none  more 
prized  by  the  owners.  Since  1846  he  has  been  engaged  in 
bookselling  and  publishing.  During  the  war  his  business 
very  greatly  enlarged  and  besides  the  central  house  in  Cleve- 
land, extended  to  large  branch  houses  in  Meadville  and  • 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania.  Besides  his  engagements  in  the 
book-trade,  he  has  during  the  last  ten  years,  had  interests  in 
mercantile  and  other  directions;  and  has  especially  been, 
largely  concerned  in  the  street  railroads  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. This  branch  of  his  business  has  become  quite  ex- 
tended, and  has  done  much  toward  the  development  of  the 
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West  side,  where  he  resides.  When  but  ten  years  of  age  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of 
which  he  has  since  remained  a  consistent  and  influential 
member.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  has  made  Sunday-school  literature  a  spe- 
cialty in  his  book-business.  Few  laymen  of  Cleveland  have 
watched  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  more  closely,  or  have 
given  more  liberally  toward  its  support  or  labored  more  in 
promoting  its  interests.  Nor  have  his  public  spirit  and  weight 
of  character  been  unrecognized  in  his  own  denomination. 
His  power  has  been  felt  not  only  in  his  own  home,  but  in  the 
state  convocations  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  business  coun- 
cils of -the  body.  In  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  North  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  a  position  he  still 
holds  by  successive  reelections.  In  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  leading  school  of  the  denomination,  his  influence  has 
been  marked,  and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  higher  education 
practically  shown.  His  liberality  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
course  of  lectures,  before  the  University,  on  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion;  and  a  series  of  these  delivered  by  distin- 
guished clergymen,  was  published  in  1872,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "The  Ingham  Lectures.'"  He  has  added  about  $3,000 
worth  of  books  to  the  university  library,  and  made  provision 
to  the  amount  of  jj!30,ooo  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university.  In  addition  to  these  benefactions  he 
gave,  in  1873,  $1,000  worth  of  books  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Female  college,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  college,  and  has  also  donated  private  libraries 
to  ministers  unable  to  purchase  books.  He  was  first  married 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Howard  M.,  is  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  in  the  book 
store.  His  present  wife,  nee  Mary  B.  Janes,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Janes,  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers 
in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Ingham  is  a  lady  of  culture,  and  is  widely 
known  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  She  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  society  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  tem- 
perance movements  in  her  own  city.  The  wife  of  Mr.  How- 
ard M.  Ingham  has  also  been  prominently  engaged  in  these 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  is  now  editor  of  The  Earnest 
Worker,  the  organ  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  of 
Cleveland. 

Thomas,  John  Henry,  manufacturer,  born  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  October  4th,  1826,  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  Thomas,  of  the  same  place.  He  received 
his  education  at  Marshall  college,  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  graduated  in  1849.  ^^  studied  law  with  the  Hon. 
S.  M.  Andrews,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  completed  the  study 
under  the  Hon.  William  White,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  which 
place  he  removed  in  1851.  After  two  years  practice  at  the 
bar,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Clarke  county— to  so  young  a 
citizen  of  the  place,  an  expression  of  public  confidence  as 
rare  as  it  was  marked  in  those  conservative  days.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  official  term,  he  abandoned  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  politics  to  engage  in  manufacturing  business. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  both  to  predict  and  actively  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  Springfield  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The 
great  house  of  Thomas  &  Mast  was  founded  in  1857,  the  year 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  financial  disasters  of  the 
country.  Although  the  house  commenced  with  the  most  lim- 
ited resources  and  in  troublous  times,  such  was  the  character 


of  its  management  from  the  outset,  that  it  grew  with  unequalled 
rapidity,  and  in  a  few  years  the  name  of  Thomas  &  Mast 
became  as  a  household  word  in  the  agricultural  communities 
of  the  world;  its  sales  reached  nearly  $1,000,000  annually, 
and  the  number  of  its  hands  to  several  hundreds.  Its  suc- 
cess was  more  than  ordinarily  remarkable,  because  at  the 
start  it  had  to  be  carried  through  critical  and  trying  times. 
The  great  crash  was  sweeping  the  entire  country ;  public 
confidence  in  everything  was  at  the  lowest  ebb;  banking 
facilities  were  of  the  most  meagre  description,  while  the  prices 
of  labor  and  material  were  in  a  state  of  chaos.  But  in  spite 
of  this  condition  of  aflfairs,  while  others  were  inert  amid  the 
prevailing  confusion,  or  ruin,  Mr.  Thomas,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  partner,  cautiously  reared  the  small  new  house, 
gradually  built  it  up,  uiitil  at  length  it  stood  financially 
strong  and  commercially  prosperous.  He  continued  the 
financial  management  and  home  superintendence  of  the 
house  for  many  years,  and  until  1872,  when  he  withdrew 
with  the  intention  of  retiring  from  active  business  entirely, 
but  after  two  years  of  comparative  rest,  he  reengaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements,  consisting  chiefly  of  horse-power 
hay-rakes  and  steam  engines.  Taking  his  two  sons,  William 
S.,  and  Findlay  B.  Thomas  into  partnership,  he  established 
the  house  of  J.  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  still  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Aside  from  his  own  firm's  business,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  an  earnest  worker  and  liberal  investor  in  all  enterprises 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  city  and  community. 
He  was  a  stockholder  in  three  and  a  director  in  two  National 
Banks,  and  was  connected  at  various  times  with  nearly  all 
the  important  corporations  and  industries.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  financier  in  the  management  of  the 
finances  of  the  city  government.  He  was  member  of  council 
for  many  years,  and  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
stood  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  introduction  and  practice  of 
the  jobbery  and  extravagance  which  threatened  Springfield 
with  the  general  municipal  infliction,  a  large  and  permanent 
debt.  He  might  justly  have  been  named  the  "watch-dog  of 
the  treasury,"  and  but  for  a.  defalcation  to  the  amount  of 
$60,000  by  the  county  treasurer,  Springfield  would  now  be 
entirely  free  from  debt ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  and 
to  Mr.  Thomas'  credit  largely  is  the  fact  due,  her  liabilities 
are  insignificant,  compared  with  those  of  other  cities  of  her 
class.  In  politics  from  an  old  line  whig,  Mr.  Thomas  became 
a  staunch  democrat,  holding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  deep  reverence,  and  deprecating  and  opposing  all 
attempts  to  violate  or  tamper  with  its  sacred  principles  and 
provisions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  South, 
although  a  true  union  man,  his  loyalty  to  the  government 
was  questioned  by  that  numerous  and  inconsistent  class  of 
men  who,  six  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
openly  avowed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  views  they  attributed 
to  him  six  months  later.  He  was  subjected  to  considerable 
annoyance,  if  not  insult ;  some  of  his  old  friends  even  becom- 
ing unfriendly  and  estranged ;  but  he  stood  manfully  by  his 
principles,  which  time  and  the  course  of  events  have  since 
vindicated.  In  State  as  well  as  in  local  politics  he  also 
wielded  a  large  influence,  which,  however,  was  never  sought 
nor  used  to  further  personal  ends;  on  the  contrary,  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  that  in  public  life  he  was  thoroughly  unselfish 
and  always  faithful  to  the  public  interests  and  the  common 
weal.  In  1868,  he  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  eighth  district,  and  although  leading  a  "  forlorn  hope"  in 
a  republican  stronghold,  giving  usually  about  3,000  majority, 
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he  was  defeated  by  but  about  loo  votes.  On  the  temperance 
and  labor  questions,  he  held  such  broad  and  practical  views 
that  the  number  of  his  constituents  increased  at  each  suc- 
ceeding election.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  during  the 
great  temperance  excitement  in  1875,  when  he  was  returned 
to  council  as  a  practical  temperance  man,  and  one  who  had 
wrought  genuine  and  lasting  reforms  by  the  use  of  argument, 
reasoning,  and  moral  suasion,  when  womens'  crusades  had 
utterly  failed.  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  business  affairs,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  a  high-prihcipled  and  safe  leader.  His  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  is 
an  elder,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  In 
social  and  private  life,  he  is  admired  and  beloved.  Mr. 
Thomas  married  in  1854,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Bonser,  of  Chillicothe,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  living  at  this  time. 

Walker,  G.  W.,  superintendent  of  pubhc  schools, 
Lima,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Montville,  Waldo  county,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  February  1 6th,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of 
Levi  and  Lucy  B.  (Foster)  Walker.  He  is  descended  from 
the  Walkers  of  Plymouth  colony,  Massachusetts.  His  grand- 
father having  removed  from  Marshfield  in  Massachusetts,  to 
Maine,  his  father  went  westward  and  located  in  Richland 
county,  Ohio,  when  young  George  was  three  years  of  age. 
The  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm,  de- 
voting all  his  leisure  hours  to  self-improvement,  and  educating 
himself  by  studying  with  avidity  every  book  that  came  in  his 
way.  He  was  two  summers  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university 
at  Delaware.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  Oberlin,  where 
he  held  the  position  of  assistant  principal  of  the  prepar- 
atory department  of  Oberlin  college  three  years,  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies  there.  On  his  leaving  college,  he  had  charge 
of  the  union  schools  at  Geneva  for  one  year,  and  in  the  four 
years  ensuing,  he  was  principal  of  Grand  River  Institute, 
located  at  Austinburg,  in  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Emi- 
nently qualified  for  educational  work,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  continue  in  it.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  peculiar 
gifts,  at  all  times  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  In  1865  and  1866,  we  find  him  engaged  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  West  Liberty,  in  Logan  county,  and 
in  the  two  subsequent  years  was  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  Ohio.  Since  then  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  union  schools  at  Lima,  Ohio. 
In  1859,  ^^  married  Calista  Warren,  who  died  in  1862.  They 
had  one  son,  William  Franklin  Walker.  In  1865,  Mr. 
Walker  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  L.  Jewett.  By  his 
second  wife  he  has  had  two  daughters,  Evangeline  and 
Blanche.  He  has  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  insti- 
tute work  and  normal  classes.  For  two  years  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  State  association;  for  the  same  period  secretary  of 
the  State  Superintendent's  association,  and  is  now  its  presi- 
dent. 

Devin,  Joseph  Chambers,  lawyer,  born  on  the 

6th  April,  1827,  at  Waterford,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  was 
nephew  of  Colonel  David  Chambers  of  Zanesville,  who,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  a  bearer  of  despatches  from  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  General  Washington,  and  who  edited  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  1830,  Joseph's 
father  moved  to  McConnellsville,  Morgan  county,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  district  school  till  1836, 


when  the  family  moved  to  Medina  county.  He  continued  to 
attend  school  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  a  student  of  Norwalk  seminary,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  discontinued  his  studies,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  for  a  like  period.  In  1846 
he  became  a  student  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university  at  Del- 
aware, Ohio,  which  had  then  recently  entered  upon  its 
subsequent  career  of  literary  renown,  under  the  presidential 
auspices  of  Dr.  Edward  Thompson,  afterward  Bishop  in  the 
M.  E.  church.  In  the  winter  of  1849,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  a  commercial  collegein  Seville,  Ohio,  having  in  the 
previous  year  graduated  in  Gundry's  commercial  college,  at 
Cincinnati.  In  the  same  year  he  decided  upon  the  practice 
of  law  as  a.  profession,  and  chose  for  his  preceptors  the  Hon. 
Columbus  Delano,  and  William  R.  Sapp,  in  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  remained  till  1851,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  courts  of  Ohio.  He  commenced  to  practice  in  May, 
1852,  in  partnership  with  HosmerCurtis,  Esq.,  ( whose  biogra- 
phy appears  in  this  work,)  the  uncle  of  his  future  wife,  and 
continued  with  him  till  1857,  when  Mr.  Curtis  removed  to 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  following  year  Mr.  Devin  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Samuel  Israel,  Esq.,  and  having  previously 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Ella  I.  Curtis,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  (a  sketch  of  whose  life  is 
herein  published,)  he  married  her  on  the  2d  November, 
1859.  ^''-  Devin's  father  was  a  whig,  and  his  son  embraced 
the  same  political  doctrines  and  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote 
for  Zachary  Taylor,  but  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  he  became  a 
republican.  Mr.  Devin  was  an  able  speaker,  and  for  some 
years  actively  engaged  in  advocating  his  party  throughout  his 
own  and  other  counties,  during  each  political  campaign,  and 
attended  every  republican  convention  of  his  State,  since  the 
organization  of  that  party.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Union  State  central  committee.  In  1856,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and  supported  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  In  1863,  Mr. 
Devin  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  from  the  seventeenth 
and  twenty-eighth  senatorial  districts,  comprising  Knox,  Mor- 
row, Wayne  and  Holmes  counties.  The  same  district,  in 
1862,  gave  3,200  majority  against  his  party.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  important  committees,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  benevolent  institutions.  Mr.  Devin  was  a  good 
speaker,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  faithful  Senator.  At  the  date 
of  this  publication  he  is  associated  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Henry  L.  Curtis,  Esq.,  in  the  law  business,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  this  profession. 

Carpenter,  George  H.,  physician,  was  born  at 

Alstead,  Cheshire  county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  9th  Octo- 
ber, 1820.  He  was  a  son  of  Eber  Carpenter,  a  respectable 
physician  of  that  place,  who  through  his  integrity  and  ability, 
high  moral  character,  excellent  judgment,  and  culture,  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  that  State.  He  died  in  1 841, 
leaving  as  a  legacy  to  the  sons  and  daughters  he  loved  so 
well,  the  examples  of  his  virtues,  and  his  honorable  name. 
His  sons  having  attained  to  manhood  while  their  father  was 
yet  in  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice,  and 
five  of  them  having  chosen  his  profession,  they  were  educated 
accordingly,  and  all  became  successful  practitioners ;  of  these 
five  brothers,  however,  Drs.  Eber  G.  and  George  H.  became 
as  surgeons  the  most  celebrated.  The  latter,  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  after  receiving  an  academic  education, 
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entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father,  who  care- 
fully prepared  him  for  the  responsible  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  thus  enabled  him,  after  he  commenced  practice,  easily 
to  meet  the  difficulties  which  usually  attend  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  young  practitioner.  When  prepared  to  attend 
upon  his  first  course  of  lectures,  he  entered  the  Vermont 
medical  college,  then  a  prominent  medical  school,  presided 
over  by  such  men  as  Drs.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  and  Alonzo 
Clark,  the  former  of  whom  attained  a,  high  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  and  author  of  surgical  works,  and  the  latter  ranked 
among  the  first  as  a  medical  teacher  and  physiologist.  Here 
Dr.  Carpenter  attended  his  first  course,  while  for  the  second 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  also  had  the  personal  in- 
struction of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  then  the  most  eminent 
surgeon  and  teacher  with  one  exception  in  America.  He 
attended  a  third  course  of  lectures  at  the  Vermont  medical 
college,  and  graduated  with  as  thorough  an  education  as 
could  possibly  be  obtained  without  actual  practice.  Having, 
as  intimated,  from  the  instruction  of  Dr.  W.  Parker,  received 
an  especial  surgical  education,  it  may  not  seem  out  of  place 
to  say  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  that  department  of 
his  profession.  After  graduating  in  1842,  he  settled  at  Athens, 
Athens  county,  Ohio,  and  there  beginning  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  has  continued  to  reside  and  practice  in  that 
town  until  the  present  time,  except  while  in  the  army.  In 
1862,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  91st  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  but,  resigning  in  1863,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
returned  to  his  residence  and  practice  at  Athens.  In  1847, 
Dr.  Carpenter  married  Miss  Mary,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Welch,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ohio,  a  gentleman  generally 
recognized  ^s  an  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist.  From  this  union 
there  have  been  born  a  son  and  daughter.  The  former, 
Charles  Darwin,  having  received  a  thorough  scientific  and 
medical  education,  now  resides  and  practices  his  profession 
at  Marysville,  Union  county,  Ohio,  while  the  latter  is  at  Bos- 
ton, completing  her  musical  studies,  having  graduated  at  the 
Stubenville  Female  seminary.  A  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence. Dr.  Carpenter  is  polite,  affable,  and  sympathetic ;  and 
having  from  the  beginning  of  his  practice  gradually  risen  in 
public  esteem  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  he  now  commands 
the  largest  and  the  most  lucrative  practice  in  Athens  county. 

Sanders,  John  CHAPIN,  physician,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Peru,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  July  2d,  1825. 
His  father,  Moses  Chapin  Sanders,  M.  D.,  was  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  and  surgery  of  forty  years  experience,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  energy,  endurance  of  toil,  accurate  judgment 
of  disease  and  superior  skill,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  M.  Thompson,  died  during  his  infancy.  His  academ- 
ical studies  were  pursued  at  Milan,  Ohio.  His  professional 
studies  were  under  the  pupilage  of  his  father,  who  took  great 
pains  in  his  training.  When  his  studies  were  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Western 
Reserve  college,  at  Cleveland,  and  graduated  therefrom  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1847-48.  This  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  distinguished  by  the  teachings  of  Pro- 
fessors Kirtland,  Delamater,  Ackley,  and  St.  Johns,  who  were 
then  in  the  prime  of  their  powers,  and  constituted  an  extra- 
ordinary corps  of  teachers  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
faculty  in  the  country.  After  graduating  in  medicine,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  his  father.     He 


had  no  sooner  taken  up  its  duties  and  began  to  feel  its  re- 
sponsibilities than  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  need,  and  more  and  more  apprehended  the  worth  of  a 
broader  and  more  thorough  scholastic  preparation  for  his  life 
work.     He  had  the   nerve  to  surrender   a  most  promising 
practice,  and  to  break  away  from  the  fascinating  ties  of  part- 
nership with  his  father,  whom  he  dearly  loved  and  honored, 
in  order  better  to  qualify  himself  to  enter  and  work  on  the 
higher  planes  of  his  profession.     After  eighteen  months  of 
practice  with  his  father,  he  entered  on  his  classical  course,  at 
Western  Reserve  college,  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  which  he  spent 
two  years.     At  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year,  he  entered 
Yale  as  junior,  where  he  graduated  in   1854.     On  leaving 
Yale,  Dr.  Sanders  returned  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  of  Norwalk, 
assuming  the  place  vacated  by  his  father's  retirement.     He 
entered  at  once  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  dividing 
its  rewards  and  responsibilities  with  his  partner.     On  the  25th 
October  following,  he  married  Albina  G.  Smith,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     Remaining  in  Norwalk  until  his  father's  decease  (three 
and  a  half  years),  he  became  convinced  that  his  health  could 
not  longer  endure  the  strain  of  a  ride  embracing  so  large 
a  field  as  is  involved  in  a  conjoint  town  and  country  practice, 
and  removed  to  Cleveland.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  he  was  called  on  by  an  old  and  valued   professional 
friend,  who  interested  him  by  his  experiences  in  the  investi- 
gation of  homoeopathy.     Doubting  the  practical  merits  of  a 
theory  with  which  he  was  not  unfamiliar,  he  was  invited  by 
this  friend  to  visit  his  patients  with  him,  and  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  its   practical  verities.     This  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do,  and  entered  upon  it  with  a  determination 
earnestly  and  carefully  to  scrutinize  his  friend's  cases,  treat- 
ment, and  results.     They  were  submitted  to  a  most  rigid  ex- 
amination and  analysis.     After  a  few  months  of  such  clinical 
observation,  he  became  greatly  interested,  but  not  fully  con- 
vinced.    In  order  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  observation  and 
clinical  inquiry,  to  the  great  surprise  and  mortification  of  his 
professional  brethren,   he   entered  his   friend's   office,   and 
studied  his  clinical  experiences  almost  exclusively  for  one 
year.     His  conviction  became  complete,  and  he  at  once  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  homoeopathy,  and  then 
entered  upon  its  practice.     His  great  success  and  recognized 
ability  led  to  his  election,  in  1859,  t°  '^^  chair  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Homoeopathic 
hospital  college  at  Cleveland,  and,  in  the  following  year,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  same,  which  office  he  held  until  1868. 
The  college  soon  felt  the  force  of  his  influence  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  improved  standard  of  culture  and  re- 
quirement.    He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  application  to 
medical  examinations  (and  this  college  was  the  first  medical 
school  to  adopt  the  plan)  of  written  answers  in  examinations 
for  degree  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  thesis  system,  so  capable 
of  abuse.     He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
graded  system  of  instruction  to  medical  education,  and  this 
school  was  the  first  to  adopt  it.     He  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  reputation  of  the  college  in  all  the  elements  of  its 
fame.     He  has  given  to  it  not  only  of  his  substance,  but 
the  best  powers"of  his  years.     With  the  exception  of  two  ses- 
sions, he  has  delivered  the  yearly  course  on  obstetricy  for 
nearly  twenty  years.     He  occupied  the  chair  of  physiology 
for  one  session,  the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  for 
two  entire   sessions,  and  delivered  parts    of  this  course  for 
two    other   sessions.     In   whatever  department  he  lectured, 
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his  characteristics  were  pronounced  and  uniform,  accurate, 
scholarly,  and  eminently  practical.  These  qualities  of  his 
teaching  secured  the  undivided  and  earnest  attention  of 
his  pupils,  who  always  became  his  enthusiastic  admirers. 
In  the  department  of  his  specialty,  he  has  contributed  valua- 
ble papers  to  the  Homceopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State, 
of  which  society  he  is  and  has  long  been  the  treasurer;  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  of  which  he  has  been 
once  vice  president,  and  in  which  he  held  for  a  series  of  years 
the  chairmanship  of  the  bureau  of  obstetricy.  He  is  much 
sought  after,  far  and  near,  for  consultation  and  help  in  diffi- 
cult and  exigent  cases,  especially  in  obstetricy.  He  has  five 
children  living,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  on  whom  he  is 
bestowing  every  possible  privilege  of  education  and  culture. 

White,  John  S.,  teacher,  bom  in  Wrentham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  3d  February,  1847,  living  in  April,  1879,  at 
Cleveland,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  S.  White,  widely  known  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  as  an  able  preacher,  and  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  forty-four  years  ago.  He  was  descended 
on  both  sides  from  the  early  settlers  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  (Ama 
Richardson,  of  Medway,  Massachusetts),  was  a  woman  of 
fine  judgment  and  cultivated  tastes,  possessing  so  excellent  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine  as  to  secure  for  herself, 
upon  examination,  the  diploma  of  a  leading  homosopathic 
medical  college.  During  the  years  of  his  primary  education, 
her  son  was  noted  for  his  position  ever  in  advance  of  his 
classes,  while  the  story  of  his  self-won  college  education  might 
furnish  the  subject  of  a  romance.  Graduating  from  the 
Chapman  Grammar  School  in  1861,  and  the  English  High 
School,  both  of  Boston,  in  1864,  with  the  first  medals  of  those 
schools,  he  enlisted  in  the  latter  year  in  the  42d  regiment, 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia,  "hundred  days  troops,"  so- 
called,  and  served  until  that  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  It  may  here  be  properly  mentioned  that  his  only 
brother,  after  serving  three  years  with  and  participating  in 
the  battles  fought  by  the  ist  Massachusetts  cavalry,  without 
a  wound,  was  finally  taken  prisoner  near  Richmond,  in 
September,  1863,  and,  after  nine  months  of  starvation  and 
abuse  at  Belle  Isle,  died  in  a  Union  hospital  a  few  hours  after 
his  release.  After  being  mustered  out  of  service  with  his 
regiment  in  December,  1864,  John  S.  White,  then  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  exhibited  most  surprising  and  extraordin- 
ary ability  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  While  in  this 
school  he  held  the  position  of  major  of  the  Latin  and  English 
High  School  battalions,  and  in  June,  1866,  entered  Harvard. 
Sickness  in  his  father's  family  superinducing  a  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment  that  with  an  ordinary  young  man 
would  have  estopped  his  further  advance,  but  stimulated  Mr. 
White  to  do  that  which  he  so  determinedly  had  resolved  up- 
on, and  having  borrowed  of  a  good  friend  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  first  term,  so  earnestly  did  he  work  that, 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  he  won  a  "Thayer  scholarship "  of 
$yx>,  by  which  means,  and  private  teaching,  in  which  he  soon 
acquired  a  fine  reputation,  he  lived  comfortably,  met  his 
regular  expenses  throughout  the  course,  paid  the  loan,  and 
graduated  with  a  surplus  in  hand.  It  was  a  long  and  severe 
four  years'  drill,  but  most  admirable  preparation  for  the 
arduous  labors  of  his  later  life.  Fourth  for  the  freshman 
year,  and  first  in  mathematics,  in  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  he  shared  the  honors  of  the  first  rank  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  with  Mr.  William  G.  Hale,  now  assist- 


ant professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard,  each  having  attained  the 
remarkable  per  centum  of  97  upon  all  studies.  In  his  senior 
year  the  new  president,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  was  inaugurated, 
and  Mr.  White  was  selected  by  the  faculty  to  deliver  the 
"Latin  oration  of  welcome"  to  the  incoming  president, — an 
honor  awarded  only  to  the  first  classical  scholar  of  the  college 
upon  so  rare  an  occasion.  Departing  from  the  manner  of  his 
predecessors,  who  had  sought  the  most  grandiloquent  terms 
known  to  the  language,  with  true  art  and  real  courage  he 
wrote  his  oration  in  the  purest  and  simplest  Latin,  and 
delivered  it  with  such  natural  eloquence  and  fervor  that  his 
learned  audience  was  moved  to  enthusiasm,  while  ex-Presi- 
dent Walker  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  comphment  by 
saying,  "  For  once  we  have  heard  a  Latin  oration  of  which 
every  word  can  be  understood ! "  An  incident  that  occurred 
in  his  sophomore  year  will  illustrate  the  value  of  accurate 
scholarship,  and  the  mastery  of  a  modern  language.  In  the 
summer  of  1867,  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  was  writing 
one  of  his  volumes  of  the  early  history  of  the  settlement 
of  North  America.  From  excessive  use  of  his  eyes'  he  had 
become  nearly  blind,  and  applied  to  Professor  Cutler,  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  some  student  in  his  classes  whom  he  could  re- 
commend as  competent  to  decipher  those  old  manuscripts  of 
the  Jared  Sparks  collection  in  the  Harvard  library,  pertain- 
ing to  the  discoveries  of  LaSalle.  Professor  Cutler  selected 
Mr.  White,  and  he  was  at  once  engaged  by  Mr.  Parkman, 
who,  from  the  correct  reading  by  Mr.  White  of  those  manu- 
scripts, written  in  the  extraordinary  chirography  of  the 
French  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Canada,  wrote 
almost  the  whole  of  his  "Discovery  of  the  Great  West," 
while  a  lasting  friendship  was  established  between  the  his- 
torian and  his  young  assistant.  Mr.  White's  career  as  a 
teacher  has  been  very  remarkable.  Early  in  his  college 
course,  he  chose  "secondary  education"  as  a  profession, 
and  prepared  for  that  profession  with  the  conscientiousness 
he  would  have  used  in  preparing  for  the  ministry  or  the  law. 
One  week  after  graduating  from  Harvard,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  a  vacant  sub-mastership  in  the  Boston 
Latin  school,  over  forty-five  other  applicants,  and,  in  three 
months  afterward,  promoted  to  a  full  mastership.  From 
the  first  he  evinced  in  his  profession  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  have  since  made  him  so  widely  known.  His 
power  with  boys  was  simply  wonderful.  He  believed  in 
them,  and  with  a  keen  zest  entered  with  them  into  all  their 
studies  and  all  their  play.  Yet  while  thus  a  boy  with  them, 
he  never  lost  his  dignity  or  supreme  command.  Ever  ac- 
cepting a  boy's  word  as  absolutely  true,  even  in  the  face  of 
private  doubt,  he  thereby  secured  the  most  frank  confession 
of  every  fault,  and  fostered  the  keenest  sense  of  honor.  On 
the  28th  February,  187 1,  Mr.  White  married  Miss  Georgie 
A.  Read,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Boston  merchant, 
and  a  young  lady  of  rare  education,  who  had  graduated  in 
1870  from  Mount  Holyoke  seminary  with  the  higjiest  honors. 
Three  children  have  been  born  of  this  union.  After  three 
years  fruitful  labor,  Mr.  White,  in  1873,  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Boston  Latin  school  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  year 
abroad  in  the  study  of  European  methods  of  education,  and 
received  from  the  school  Ijoard  the  unanimous  expression  of 
their  desire  that  he  should  resume  his  position  on  his  return. 
During  the  fourteen  months  subsequently  spent  with  his 
his  family  in  Europe,  he  visited  nearly  all  the  great  schools 
and  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  imparted 
his  views  by  correspondence  to,  and  which  were  widely  read 
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in,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  In  1874,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Brooks,  of  Cleveland,  brother  of  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  of 
Boston,  proposed  founding  in  the  former  city  a  classical  and 
English  school  for  boys,  and  the  teacher  he  had  selected  be- 
ing prostrated  by  sickness,  he  went  to  Boston  to  secure  an- 
other, but  had  only  made  his  want  known  to  President  Eliot, 
of  Cambridge,  when  he  lost  his  life  at  East  Cambridge 
bridge,  across  which  he  had  started  to  walk,  and  from  which 
he  accidently  fell  and  was  drowned.  This  unfortunate  event 
drew  attention  to  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Boston,  and  his 
friends,  having  selected  Mr.  White  as  master  of  the  school, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  Cleveland, .where  he  arrived  on 
the  29th  and  opened  the  school  on  the  30th  September,  1874, 
with  seventeen  pupils,  in  a  room  in  Weisgerber  block.  Pros- 
pect street.  He  named  it  "Brooks  School,"  and  stated  its 
aim  to  be  "to  prepare  boys  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for 
the  best  American  colleges,  or  to  fit  them  with  equal  thor- 
oughness for  the  scientific  school  or  for  business."  He  also 
introduced  military  drill,  and  an  admirably  devised  system 
of  calisthenics.  The  prosperity  of  the  School  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  in  April,  1875,  it  had  forty-six  pupils, 
and  two  assistant  teachers ;  and  a  separate  building  becoming 
a  necessity  for  its  future  usefulness,  Mr.  White  solicited  and 
eventually  secured  by  subscription  a  capital  of  ;j2o,ooo  for  its 
erection.  On  the  1 5th  June,  the  work  of  building  was  begun, 
and  on  the  15th  September  following,  or  less  than  a  year  from 
the  small  beginning  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
pupils  met  at  the  first  session  in  a  handsome  and  well-fur- 
nished house.  A  kindergarten,  organized  in  1875,  '^'^'^  fol- 
lowed, in  1876,  by  a  department  for  young  ladies  in  a  separate 
building,  and  in  September,  1876,  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed a  regular  army  officer  to  the  school  as  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics,  and  a  hundred  breech-loading 
rifles  were  supplied  on  his  order  from  Springfield  for  the  use  of 
the  battalion.  In  June,  1878,  the  Brooks  school  had  twenty- 
two  teachers  and  two  hundred  pupils,  and  had  prepared  three 
regular  classes  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Columbia,  and 
Vassar  colleges.  Prominent  citizens  of  Cleveland  have  al- 
ready taken  steps  looking  to  the  endowment  of  the  Brooks 
School,  which  will  speedily  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  best 
endowed  schools  of  New  England.  And  from  its  position 
geographically,  its  importance  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
best  colleges  bids  fair  to  excel  that  of  any  other  American 
institution  of  its  kind. 

Curtis,  HoSMER,  lawyer,  born  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  29th  July,  1788,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Zara  Curtis,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  officer  in  Colonel 
Sheldon's  regiment  of  dragoons  of  the  Connecticut  line.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  was  allied  to  the  Hosmers  and  Yales,  of 
Connecticut.  In  i8og,  his  father's  family  removed  to  Ohio 
and  settled  at  Newark,  while  he  himself,  then  about  twenty 
years  old,  removed  with  the  family,  and  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  school-teaching,  during  which  time  he  read  law  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Edward  Herrick,  and  Jeremiah  Munson, 
then  eminent  lawyers  of  Newark,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1813,  and  prepared  his  first  briefs  in  a  little  office  that  stood 
where  the  Newark  market-house  now  stands.  The  next  year 
he  served  in  the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs,  under 
General  Harrison,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1814,  married  Miss 
Eleanor  Melick  of  Turkey  Foot,  Pennsylvania,  a  lady  of 
distinguished  excellence  of  character,  and  the  mother  of  all 
of  his  children  except  the  youngest..  Samuel  P.  Curtis,  late 


of  Washington  City,  now  deceased,  who  was  a  son  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage.  In  181 5,  he  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Knox 
county,  where  he  regularly  attended  the  courts  from  the 
commencement  of  his  practice.  The  first  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  county,  an  office  that  he  filled  for  many  years,  he  be- 
came the  leading  resident  lawyer ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  county,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  bar  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  were  pupils  from 
his  office,  he  became  generally  known  as  "the  father  of  the 
bar."  He  continued  in  full  practice  in  Knox  county  forty -two 
years,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  he  also  regularly  attended  the  courts  of  the  adjoining 
counties  and  the  United  States  court,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  His 
great  industry  and  indefatigable  labor  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases,  more  than  the  power  of  his  oratory  or  quick  perception 
of  his  points,  established  his  reputation  for  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  common  law;  while  his  probity  of 
character  always  ensured  him  earnest  attention  and  the  high- 
est confidence' and  respect  of  both  court  and  jury.  In  1822-23, 
he  represented  his  county  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  held 
several  other  important  offices  and  public  trusts,  in  all  of 
which,  as  also  in  the  large  interests  of  his  clients,  which,  in  so 
long  a  period  of  practice,  came  under  his  care,  his  character 
for  honesty  and  fidehty  was  ever  preeminent.  In  1857,  Mr. 
Curtis  removed  to  Keokuk,  where  several  of  his  children  had 
previously  settled,  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Gilmore,  and  which  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue several  years,  when  finding  a  nervous  infirmity  growing 
upon  him,  about  1867,  he  retired  from  all  professional  en- 
gagements, while  continuing  to  give  personal  attention  to  all 
his  own  private  business.  Naturally  of  strong  mental  powers, 
cultivated  by  philosophic  research  and  study,  he  was  distin- 
guished in  tlie  days  of  his  best  vigor  for  his  capacity  in 
abstruse  speculation  and  close  analytical  investigation  of 
everj^  subject  presented  to  him  for  consideration.  He  ac- 
cepted no  conclusion  without  duly  weighing  all  that  made  for 
or  against  the  proposition' or  theory.  These  traits  marked  his 
character  through  all  his  professional  career,  and  the  aspiration 
inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  first  law  book ;  "  God  preserve 
my  mental  vigor,"  seemed  to  be  mercifully  and  certainly 
granted  to  him  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  on  the  14th  May,  1874,  ripe  in  years  andthe  honors  of 
a  well  spent  life.  Of  his  surviving  children,  the  eldest,  Henry 
H.  Curtis  resides  at  St.  Louis;  J.  L.  Curtis,  banker,  at  Chi- 
cago ;  Charles  Curtis,  physician,  at  Quincy,  Illinois ;  and  his 
daughter,  Eleanor,  widow  of  Uzziel  Stevens,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

C  ANFIELD,  Austin,  pioneer  citizen  and  farmer,  Char- 
don,  Geauga  county,  born  March  loth,  1804,  in  Litchfield 
township,  Herkimer  county.  New  York,  was  the  son  of  Norman 
Canfield,  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  who  emi- 
grated to  Chardon  in  1812.  Here  Norman  Canfield  bought 
and  cultivated  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  and 
built  and  kept  the  first  house  of  entertainment  in  Chardon  for 
travelers.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  Chardon.  The  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  of  Austin  was  Susannah  Bond,  of  Her- 
kimer county.  New  York,  who  likewise  moved  there  from 
Massachusetts.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  after  having 
received  his  education  at  the  district  schools,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  purchased  the  farm  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  for  a  number  of  years  lT,e  had  assisted. 
A  portion  of  this  land  he  eventually  sold  out  in  building  lots, 
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and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  town  of  Chardon.  Mr.  Can- 
field  has  acted  as  captain  of  the  light  infantry  company, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  county  commissioner,  but  has  now 
retired  from  active  business  pursuits.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  respected  and  esteemed  citizen  of  Chardon,  a  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church,  feeling  a  great  interest  in  its  use- 
fulness and  prosperity.  In  politics,  he  was  first  a  whig  and  then 
a  republican,  but  was  never  a  politician,  nor  an  office-seeker; 
but  simply  a  private  citizen,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  He  has  taken  for 
many  years  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject  of  temperance,  and 
has  been  noted  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  doing  his  part  m 
the  work  of  improving  the  beautiful  town  in  which  he  has  so 
long  resided.  He  married,  June  3d,  1827,  Miss  Lodemia 
Benton,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living:  Eugene  V.,  living  in  Chardon;  Mary,  married  to 
W.  C.  Willistown,  residing  in  Red  Wing,  Minnesota ;  and 
Seraph  Maria,  married  to  Charles  Selden,  of  Titusville,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  married  again,  on  the  25th  June,  1851,  Mrs. 
Juha  Brooks,  by  whom  he  has  had  no  issue.  His  brother  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Canfield,  (  now  deceased,)  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  church  in  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

LeHR,  Henry  S.,  of  Ada,  Hardin  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  March  8th,  1838,  in  Weathersfield,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio.  His  father,  George  J.  Lehr,  was  a  native  of  Lehigh 
county,  Pennsylvania;  his  mother,  Yelma  Lessig,  being  a 
native  of  the  same  State.  In  1836,  his  father  moved  with  his 
family  of  ten  children  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  on  his 
arrival  found  his  money  reduced  to  three  shillings.  Security 
indebtedness  had  accomplished  this  condition,  as,  before 
leaving  Pennsylvania,  he  sold  all  his  property  to  meet  obliga- 
tions of  this  kind.  In  this  condition  of  indigence,  did  the 
father  of  our  subject  begin  life  with  his  large  family  in  Ohio. 
Work  of  a  remunerative  character  was  scarce,  sickness  over- 
took his  family,  and  hardships  naturally  followed ;  but,  with 
great  power  of  will  and  naturally  ambitious,  he  struggled 
against  poverty.  Not  finding  suitable  employment  where  he 
was,  he  moved  successively  first  to  Stark,  and  subsequently 
to  Wayne  county,  where  he  sat  up  a  loom  and  began  weav- 
ing as  a  trade,  with  Henry  his  spool-boy.  This  condition  of 
affairs  kept  the  latter  from  school  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  Then  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  attend  irregularly,  he 
made  but  little  progress,  as  the  only  language  he  could  speak 
was  German,  that  being  the  vernacular  of  his  parents.  Dur- 
ing the  following  four  years,  though  nominally  attending 
school  continuously,  he  really  received  but  the  education  he 
could  have  obtained  in  one  year  of  regular  attendance.  To 
obtain  his  first  school  books,  he  bought  them  with  the  sales 
of  chestnuts  he  had  gathered  for  that  purpose.  When  sixteen 
years  old  he  began  teaching  a  common  district  school,  when 
he  was  so  small  as  to  be  taken  for  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  old. 
This  school  he  taught  four  months  at  I14  a  month,  and 
boarded  "around"  with  the  scholars.  In  the  spring  of  1855, 
he  attended  the  union  school  at  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  he  engaged  a  district  school,  taught  five 
months  at  jfiB  a  month,  and  boarded  with  the  scholars.  In 
the  spring  of  1856,  he  entered  Mount  Union  college,  and 
continued  there  until  1863,  teaching  in  winter,  and  being 
taught  in  summer.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  twice  offered  to 
enlist  in  the  union  army,  and  was  each  time  rejected  by  the 
surgeon,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  86th 


regiment  of  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  as  a  private 
four  months,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  He  subse- 
quently enlisted  in  the  176th  regiment  of  Ohio  infantry,  was 
appointed  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company,  took  sick  and 
was  sent  into  hospital,  where,  after  he  got  well,  he  remained 
in  the  capacity  of  hospital  steward  until  the  close  of  the  war 
when,  in  June,  1865,  he  was  discharged,  and  returning  home, 
the  great  problem  became,  what  should  be  his  life  work  ?  His 
father  favored  the  profession  of  a  physician,  and  out  of 
deference  to  his  wishes  Henry  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  continued  so  engaged  eight  months,  when  he  was  moved 
to  reject  it  and  enteii  the  profession  of  his  own  choice.  His 
main  objection  to  teaching  as  a  profession  was  his  experience 
hitherto,  of  being  under  the  control  of  a  local  school  board 
and  subject  to  removal  by  the  caprice  of  unprincipled  men 
whose  private  feelings  are  allowed  to  govern  them  rather 
than  the  common  good.  After  mature  deliberation,  he  de- 
cided to  avoid  this  condition  by  founding  a  school  and  man- 
aging it  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
private  school  should  be  conducted.  But  to  do  this  he  re- 
quired first,  money  and,  second,  a  good  location.  In  March, 
1866,  he  began  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
second  requirement,  and  after  traveling  over  nearly  all  of 
northern  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan,  he  con- 
cluded to  locate  at  Johnstown,  Ohio,  now  known  as  Ada.  At 
first  he  took  charge  of  the  public  school  at  JS3  a  day,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  school  house,  free  of  rent,  for  a  select 
school  when  not  in  public  use.  Having  married  on  the  30th 
October,  1866,  Miss  Albina  J.  Hoover,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
he  bought  property  and  determining  to  make  Ada  his  perma- 
nent home,  he  chose  it  as  the  locality  in  which  to  found  a 
school  for,  to  him,  quite  satisfactory  reasons,  among  which 
were  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
The  school  prospered  from  the  beginning,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  applications  for  admission  into  the  public  school 
and  the  select  school  became  so  numerous  that  the  public 
school  house  was  entirely  too  small,  and  the  citizens  of  Ada 
and  vicinity  agreed  to  assist  in  erecting  a  suitable  building 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  normal  school.  In  the  fall 
of  1870,  Professor  Lehr  made  a  proposition  to  the  citizens  of 
Ada  that  if  they  would  furnish  jJ5,ooo  toward  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  for  a  normal  school,  he  would  give  the  same 
amount.  The  citizens  accepted  the  proposition,  and  on  the 
23d  November  the  contract  for  erecting  the  building  was 
closed.  In  order  to  meet  the  amount  he  engaged  to  pay, 
Mr.  Lehr  associated  with  himself  in  the  business  of  the  school, 
Professors  J.  G.  Park  and  B.  F.  Neissy,  each  of  whom  had 
some  capital.  In  July,  1871,  Professor  Lehr  having  passed 
the  required  examination  at  Mount  Adams  college,  had  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  on  the 
14th  August,  1871,  the  normal  school  was  formally  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  students. 
Since  then  it  has  gradually  grown  until  the  present  year  pre- 
sents an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  students. 
In  the  winter  of  1877-78,  Professor  Lehr  proposed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Ada  to  erect  an  additional  building,  as  that  in  use 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  students  then 
occupying  it  and  the  growing  wants  of  the  school,  when  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  it  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Columbus  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  levy 
of  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  additional  buildings  and 
purchase  suitable  school  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  normal  school.     Suitable  legislation  having 
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been  secured  to  enable  the  people  to  tax  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  jjS2o,ooo,  provided  three-fourths  of  the  legally  quali- 
fied voters  should  accede,  on  a  vote  being  taken  329  votes 
were  recorded  in  favor  of  the  tax,  to  23  against.  On  the  22d 
June,  1878,  the  contract  for  erecting  the  new  buildings  was 
awarded  to  a  Cleveland  contractor,  who  engaged  to  have  them 
ready  by  the  ist  August,  1879.  Professor  Lehr  thus  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  way  clear  to  future  usefulness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  he  founded  in  the  firm  belief  of  its 
ultimate  success.  He  is  an  active  and  sagacious  worker,  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  in  politics  a  republican,  and 
has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  one  who  is  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  Four  children  were  the  issue  of  his 
marriage,  two  of  whom  are  living. 

Carson,  Enoch  Terry,  merchant,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Green  township,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  i8th  September,  1822.  His  father,  WiUiam  J.  Carson, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  ancestry,  which 
had  in  early  times  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  the  wilds  of 
Ohio.  His  maternal  ancestors,  the  Terrys,  came  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  among  the  first  who  settted  where  Cincinnati 
now  stands.  When  he  was  born  but  few  of  the  rugged 
features  of  pioneer  life  had  passed  away.  Cincinnati  con- 
tained but  10,000  inhabitants;  no  boat  propelled  by  steam 
had  yet  landed  at  her  wharf,  and  indifferent  mud  roads  were 
the  highways  leading  to  the  outlying  farming  regions.  It 
was  a  time  when  energy  and  self-reliance  were  no  less  neces- 
sary than  distinguishing  traits,  and  these  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  inherited  and  acquired  in  full  measure.  The  country 
school,  still  in  the  first  crude  stage  of  its  existence,  was  in 
session  but  three  months  in  the  year.  In  attending  it  and 
working  on  the  farm  during  the  long  intervals  between  the 
sessions,  the  time  passed  until  Mr.  Carson  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  had  attained  a  vigorous  manhood,  with  a 
desire  for  something  more  eventful  than  life  on  a  farm 
promised.  An  appointment  of  collector  of  tolls  on  one  of  the 
main  roads  leading  to  Cincinnati,  offered  and  accepted  at  this 
time,  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  the  noteworthy  career  that 
followed.  It  was  not,  however,  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
office,  in  itself  insignificant,  but  rather,  Mr.  Carson's  industry 
and  ambition  that  made  it  profitable  to  him.  The  leisure 
which  the  light  duties  of  the  office  afforded  was  assiduously 
devoted  to  reading  and  study.  Three  years  passed  in  this 
manner,  in  which  he  had  by  hard  study  fitted  himself  for 
more  responsible  duties,  and  the  door  to  them  opened  before 
him.  Through  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party,  the  whigs  of 
Hamilton  county  elected  their  candidate  for  the  office  of 
sheriff.  Mr.  Carson,  an  ardent  whig,  had  partaken  freely  in 
the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  it  thus  happened  that 
when  the  whig  executive  committee  came  to  cast  about  for  a 
man  to  worthily  represent  them  as  deputy  sheriff,  the  choice 
fell  upon  him.  This  appointment  lifted  him  another  step  to- 
ward a  busy  and  notable  career.  It  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  citizens  of  Hamilton  county,  and  opened 
the  way  for  his  appointment  to  responsible  trusts  in  later 
years.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  left  the  sheriff's  office  to 
have  for  a  time  a  hand  in  railway  affairs.  The  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  road  was  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  Mr.  Carson  was  one  of  the  first  riders  on  a  loco- 
motive over  that  line.  The  party  left  Carthage  at  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  slowly  felt  their  way  toward  Cincinnati, 
being  compelled  frequently  to  alight  and  remove  the  fences 


which  the  owners  of  adjacent  pastures  had  put  up  to  confine 
their  cattle.  On  the  opening  of  the  road  for  travel,  Mr.  Carson 
was  appointed  depot  master  and  freight  receiver  at  Cincin- 
nati, a  position  that  he  occupied  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  served  as  chief  deputy  four  years. 
This  brought  him  to  the  year  1856,  when  he  became  the  re- 
publican candidate  for  sheriff,  and  was  honored  by  receiving 
several  hundred  votes  more  than  were  cast  for  his  ticket,  the 
triumph  of  which,  a  then  intensely  democratic  county  ren- 
dered impossible.  In  1858,  he  went  into  the  lamp  and  gas 
fixture  business,  which  was  successfully  carried  on  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  resumed  again  in  1871.  Among  his 
warm  personal  friends  was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  upon  whose  suggestion,  in  May,  .1861,  Mr.  Carson 
was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Cincinnati  and  United 
States  depositor,  by  President  Lincoln.  Previous  to  the  war 
the  office  had  been  one  of  minor  importance,  its  duties  being 
strictly  of  a  routine  character,  and  the  amount  on  deposit 
seldom  exceeding  jf  10,000.  During  the  great  struggle,  how- 
ever, everything  was  changed ;  Cincinnati  became  the  point 
from  which  supplies  were  distributed  for  the  armies  in  the 
South,  engaged  in  fighting  the  Rebellion,  and  for  the  loyal 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  business  of  the 
office  suddenly  became  immense.  Fully  |io,ooo,ooo  were 
sometimes  received  in  a  single  day,  and  $30,000,000  were  on 
one  occasion  on  deposit.  But  the  nature  of  the  business, 
even  more  than  its  volume  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  an  officer  of  superior  ability  should  be  in  charge.  Ques- 
tions of  a  grave  and  delicate  nature  were  constantly  arising, 
to  which  no  rule  or  precedent  would  apply.  To  decide  them 
instantly  and  wisely  required  rare  judgment.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinguished service,  continuing  through  four  exciting  and 
perilous  years,  and  Mr.  Carson's  performance  of  its  duties 
resulted  in  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment. His  next  connection  was  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  board  of  equalization,  a  position  of  much  importance 
and  in  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  heavy  assessments  which  had  been 
made  on  real  estate  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners 
of  Cincinnati,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  was  chosen 
commissioner  of  costs  and  fees  of  Hamilton  county.  The 
duties  of  this  last  named  office  required  the  exercise  of  im- 
partiality and  fearlessness  to  a  degree  possessed  by  few  men, 
and  it  was  an  appointment  that  in  the  clearest  manner  testi- 
fied to  his  high  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  At 
the  time  the  erection  of  the  United  States  government  build- 
ing was  entered  upon,  Mr.  Carson,  with  Mr.  Groesbeck  and 
Judge  Taft,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  decide  where  it 
should  be  located.  In  1876,  the  board  of  police  commission- 
ers was  by  the  Ohio  legislature  created,  and  Mr.  Carson  was 
by  Governor  Hayes  selected  as  one  of  its  members.  Under 
the  management  of  this  board  the  pohce  force  of  Cincinnati 
was  much  improved,  while  a  saving  to  the  city  on  the  cost  of 
the  force  of  some  ;j4o,ooo  was  effected.  The  change  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  within  a  single  year  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commissioners  was  illustrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  by  the  conduct  of  the  police  during  the  great  railroad 
"strike"  of  July,  1877.  While  other  cities  suffered  heavily 
from  the  destruction  of  property,  and  many  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, all  trouble  was  in  Cincinnati  overcome  without  outside 
help,  or  the  incurring  of  any  extra  expense.  The  timely  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  police  force,  and  vhich 
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saved  the  city  in  manner  as  stated  in  the  emergency  men- 
tioned from  seriotis  troubles  and  heavy  loss,  was  brought 
about  by  the  entire  removal  of  politics  from  the  management; 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  advantageous  change,  Mr. 
Carson  was  foremost.  In  his  financial  operations,  he  has 
been  very  successful.  In  connection  with  Mr.  John  E.  Bell, 
in  1868,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Mill  creek  bot- 
tom, lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lincoln  park.  Streets 
were  laid  off,  the  lots  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  and  within  a 
year  the  whole  region  was  well  built  upon ;  the  enterprise  has 
proved  a  very  profitable  one  to  those  interested  in  it,  and  a 
substantial  benefit  to  the  city.  In  1845,  Mr.  Carson  was 
made  a  Freemason,  and  steadily  increased  in  the  connection, 
and  arose  in  the  esteem  of  the  fraternity  until,  in  that  depart- 
ment of  it  known  as  the  "Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,"  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  grand  commander  of  the 
Northern  supreme  council.  He  has  twice  visited  Europe, 
and  while  there  traveled  extensively  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  He  has  collected  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  Cincinnati — his  collection  of  works  on  the  subject 
of  secret  societies  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
the  department  of  his  library  devoted  to  Shaksperian  litera- 
ture remarkably  full.  As  a  man  of  great  foresight,  sterling 
integrity,  and  sound  judgment  Mr.  Carson  is  eminent;  and 
when  found  to  be  in  error,  the  fault  was  not  so  much  that  of 
judgment  as  from  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  friends  or  the  public. 

Moore,  Rev.  William  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 

successful,  scholarly,  progressive,  and  popular  clergymen  of 
the  Disciples'  or  Christian  church,  was  born  in  Henry 
county,  Kentucky,  August  27th,  1832.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry,  his  parents  being  Virginians.  From  them  he  in- 
herited great  physical  strength,  and  remarkable  traits  of 
character.  The  lofty  forehead  and  heavy  brows  lend  a,  pro- 
phetic aspect  to  one  whose  controlling  virtue  is  benevolence ; 
while  his  tall,  angular  figure,  supporting  a  head  so  marked, 
indicates  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  ability.  Many  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  boyhood  have  helped  to  form  his  re- 
markable character.  His  father,  dying  when  this  son  was  in 
his  ninth  year,  left  him  and  five  other  children  dependent 
upon  their  mother  and  themselves ;  and  the  rugged  discipline 
of  toil  and  poverty,  and  the  early  struggles  which  naturally 
followed  upon  such  conditions,  led  to  the  development  of 
those  elements  of  character  which  have  placed  him  among 
the  first  preachers  of  his  day.  Having  at  an  early  age  given 
evidence  of  mental  vigor,  and  distinguished  himself  among 
his  youthful  associates  by  self-denial  and  perseverance,  he 
obtained  at  home  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  academy  at  Newcastle, 
Kentucky,  where  he  studied  and  taught  until  1855,  when  he 
entered  Bethany  college,  Virginia.  In  1858,  he  there  gradu- 
ated, was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  valedictorian  of  his  class, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Christian  church,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  This  position  he 
held  until  1864,  when  he  resigned  it  on  accou-nt  of  failing 
health,  the  result  of  over-study  and  continuous  labor.  In 
this  year  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Governor  R. 
M.  Bishop,  of  Ohio.  In  1865,  after  a  few  months  rest,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorship  of  Jefferson  Avenue  Christian  church, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  This  charge,  however,  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year,  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  Kentucky  univer- 
sity, when  he  was  also  invited  to  the  charge  of  what  is  now 


the  Central  Christian  church  of  Cincinnati.  He  accepted 
both  positions,  and  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures  in  the 
university  every  season  while  performing  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate,  until  1869,  when  the  growing  importance  of  his 
work  in  Cincinnati  compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  in  the 
university.  Mr.  Moore's  church,  with  a  membership  at  pres- 
ent of  about  nine  hundred,  is  the  largest  Protestant  church 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city.  In  1868,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  visited  the  principal  cities 
and  remarkable  places,  and  on  his  return,  resuming  his  posi- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  church,  he  began  the 
publication  of  fhe  Christian  Quarterly.  A  number  of  poems 
written  by  Mr.  Moore  and  received  with  much  public  favor 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  While  they  indicate 
pathetic  power,  tender  beauty,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  has 
chosen  to  satisfy  his  love  of  poetry  and  music  by  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellencies  of  others,  rather  than  by  creations 
of  his  own.  In  religious  literature,  Mr.  Moore  excels,  being 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  having  produced  a  great  many 
sermons,  lectures,  addresses,  and  controversial  papers,  those 
which  have  a  prominent  place  among  his  literary  productions 
being  "Views  of  *Life,"  a  book  of  beautiful  and  practical 
thoughts  of  an  entertaining  character,  devoid  of  what  is  called 
the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  "Living  Pulpit  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.''  He  was  several  years  literary  editor  of  the 
American  Christian  Review,  one  of  the  compilers'  of  the 
"Christian  Hymn  Book,"  and  editor  of  the  "Christian 
Hymnal,"  where  his  hand  and  taste  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
He  edited  Alexander  Campbell's  "Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch," and  was  until  recently  editor  in  chief  of  the  Christian 
Quarterly,  a  periodical  largely  composed  of  doctrinal  and 
polemical  discussions,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  Its  editorial  reviews  were  liberal  and 
scholarly,  and,  in  short,  represented  the  theological  ability  of 
the  denomination.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume  he  was 
compelled  to  suspend  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly,  mainly 
because  he  was  simply  not  able  to  bear  the  burdens  it  im- 
posed. Its  suspension  was  much  regretted  by  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  With  other  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  Mr.  Moore  is  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  the  book  of  "Acts" 
having  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  share  of  the  work.  One 
of  the  great  labors  of  his  life,  as  an  executive  officer  of  his 
church,  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  erection  of  that  beautiful 
temple  of  worship,  the  Central  Christian  church  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  is  as  an  executive  officer,  in  every  arrangement 
requiring  efficiency  and  energy  in  its  execution,  that  he  has 
been  found  to  excel.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Disciples  should  organize  a  uniform  plan  of  church  coopera- 
tion, he  first  indicated  the  methods  necessary  to  attain  that 
object.  In  the  general  convention,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1869, 
he  offered  a  resolution  submitting  the  whole  matter  of  church 
cooperation  to  a  committee  of  twenty.  This  committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,,  composed  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
church,  met  in  Louisville,  and  reported  a  plan  of  organization 
that  was  generally  adopted,  and  this,  the  first  systematic  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  churches  of  the  Disciples  for  coopera- 
tion in  missionary  work,  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore  for 
its  success.  In  1874,  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Disciples'to 
the  triennial  conference  of  Free-will  Baptists,  held  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  Here  he  delivered  an  earnest  address 
on  the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Disciples,  and  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  meet  a  committee  from  the 
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general  convention  of  Disciples  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
union  of  these  denominations.  His  address  and  proposition 
were  by  the  conference  enthusiastically  received,  and  the 
committee  they  indicated  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Moore  a 
member  of  it.  Mr.  Moore  served  for  two  years  as  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety— an  organization  of  great  promise  of  usefulness,  and  in 
whose  formation  he  was  mainly  instrumental.  After  the 
duties  of  this  office  had  begun  to  assume  a  rather  formidable 
shape,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  the  press  of 
other  engagements.  After  more  than  twelve  years  of  success- 
ful labor  with  the  Central  Christian  church,  on  the  last  Lord's 
day  of  July,  1878,  Mr.  ^Moore  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  3d  of  the  succeeding  month.  This 
move  was  decided  upon,  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction 
on  his  part  or  the  part  of  the  church  with  his  work  in  Cincin- 
nati, for  at  no  time  during  his  pastorate  was  he  more  firmly 
established  in  his  congregation,  or  his  ministry  more  promis- 
ing, but  the  move  was  made  because  it  seemed  a  larger  field 
of  usefulness  was  opened  to  him.  He  expects  to  make  his 
home  in  England,  but  will  assist  in  organizing  and  sustaining 
mission  work  in  various  fields  on  the  Continent.  At  the  time 
of  his  resignation,  Mr.  Moore  had  held  the  position  of  pastor 
to  a  Cincinnati  church  longer  than  any  other  Protestant  min- 
ister in  Cincinnati,  and  this  fact,  added  to  his  acknowledged 
efficiency  as  a  worker  in  local,  religious,  and  reformatory 
movements,  make  his  loss  to  the  community  deeply  felt. 
There  will  be  many  prayers  for  his  success  in  his  new  and 
important  field  of  labor. 

NEFF,  Peter,  retired  merchant,  born  March  31st,  1798, 
at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  His  ances- 
tors emigrated  to  this  country  from  Switzerland  before  the 
American  Revolutionary  war.  When  he  was  very  young  his 
father  died,  and  all  the  means  of  the  family  being  required 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  living  for  himself  Having  received 
careful  instruction  in  the  plain  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, he  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  Philadelphia  firm,  but  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement.  In  arithmetical  calculations  he 
attained  to  a  marked  preeminence.  When  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out,  he  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  trade ;  but  when  peace  was  proclaimed  he  again 
obtained  a  clerkship,  and  from  that  time  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port himself  without  depending  upon  the  family  for  assist- 
ance. His  assiduity  and  business  ability  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Bird,  a  prominent  hardware  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  house  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Neff  was  then  twenty  years 
of  age.  Receiving  a  favorable  proposition  from  Mr.  Bird,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  him.  He  was  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  but  soon  mastered  its  details,  and  by  his 
strict  integrity  soon  obtained  an  extensive  credit,  which  he 
preserved  untarnished  during  more  than  fifty  years  of  active 
business  hfe.  In  June,  1824,  Peter  Neff,  with  his  brother 
William,  visited  Cincinnati.  Although  the  city  contained  only 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  he  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  its 
future  prospects.  He  proposed  to  his  brother,  that  if  he 
would  leave  Savannah  and  remove  to  Cincinnati,  he  would 
join  him  in  the  wholesale  hardware  business.  They  entered 
into  partnership,  and  Mr.  Peter  Neff  continued  to  reside  in 
Baltimore  to  buy  the  goods,  while  Mr.  William  Neff,  together 


with  John  and  George,  the  only  remaining  male  members  of 
the  family,  united  with  them  in  establishing  the  first  import- 
ing hardware  house  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Only  Peter 
was  acquainted  with  the  business.  He  went  to  Cincinnati 
when  the  goods  were  unpacked,  marked  them,  and  fixed  the 
price,  which  was  firmly  adhered  to.  The  mercantile  facilities 
of  the  new  firm,  and  their  high  commercial  credit,  soon  led 
to  fortune.  In  1827,  Mr.  Neff  married  Mrs.  Isabella  Lamson 
(Freeman),  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  mental  ability  as  for 
her  personal  graces,  whose  advice  and  assistance  through  life 
were  of  very  great  value  to  him.  Her  death  occurred  March 
6th,  1844,  and  was  the  severest  trial  he  ever  experienced. 
He  never  re-married.  In  1828,  Mr.  Neff  established  a  busi- 
ness house  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  was  very  success- 
ful, and  in  1838  it  was  united  with  the  Cincinnati  house.  In 
1835,  he  removed  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati.  At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  lovely  and  accomplished  wife,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  necessity  for  a  cemetery  for  the  city, 
and  by  his  exertions  and  the  assistance  of  other  gentlemen. 
Spring  Grove  cemetery  was  purchased  by  subscription. 
Temperance  reform  found  in  him  one  of  its  best  friends  and 
most  strenuous  advocates.  He  earnestly  supported  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  its  first  vice-presidents.  He  always  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  especially  in  their  re- 
ligious training,  and  the  Sabbath  schools  ever  found  in  him 
a  liberal  benefactor  and  wise  counsellor.  The  organization 
and  establishment  of  the  Poplar  Street  Presbyterian  church 
is  due  to  him,  and  he  devoted  to  it  his  personal  supervision, 
and  with  his  funds  liberally  supported  it.  During  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  he  took  very  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  government.  As  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  Hamilton  county,  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
raising  $250,000,  which  prevented  a  draft  in  the  county. 
During  the  "Kirby  Smith"  raid,  he  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  records  of  the  ist  reserve  regiment  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  devotion  and  zeal.  For  more  than  thirty-five 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Neff, 
during  his  long  residence  in  Cincinnati,  was  always  a  liberal, 
public-spirited  citizen,  ever  ready  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  cause  of  good 
morals  and  religion. 

Maxwell,  Benjamin  W.,  banker  and  manufac- 
turing miller,  Sidney,  Ohio,  was  born  November  21st,  1817, 
near  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  S.  Maxwell  and  Polly  (Wagner)  Maxwell,  the  former 
from  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  born  in  Tusca- 
rawas county,  Ohio.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  on 
a  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  obtaining  a 
limited  education  in  a  subscription  school,  the  public  school 
system  not  having  then  been  established  in  Ohio.  His 
father  was  a  pioneer  in  the  milling  business  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  having  established  one  near  Sidney.  In  1835,  young 
Maxwell  entered  his  father's  mill  to  learn  the  business,  and 
he  remained  in  the  situation  for  several  years.  In  1851,  he 
commenced  the  milling  business  on  his  own  account,  and  so 
successful  has  he  been  that  he  now  owns  and  operates  three 
grist  and  two  saw  mills.  He  directs  all  the  internal  work  of 
them  in  person,  being  an  accomplished  millwright.  On  the 
1st  May,  1875,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  German- 
American  bank  of  Sidney.    He  has  never  been  a  candidate 
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for  public  office ;  originally  a  whig,  on  the  disintegration  of 
that  party,  he  joined  the  republican  party  on  its  organization, 
and  he  remained  a  faithful  adherent  of  it.  On  the  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane  Shaw,  who  was 
born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  They  have  had  two 
children,  but  one  son  only  is  living,  and  who  married  Miss 
Carrie  Arbuckle.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  notable  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  indefatigable  industry  and  strict  in- 
tegrity in  one  pursuit  extending  over  nearly  half  a  century. 

Cook,  ^VILLIAM,  fine  stock-breeder  and  agriculturist, 
was  born  at  Chillicothe,  in  Ross  county,  Ohio.  His  father, 
Isaac  Cook,  removed  to  Ohio,  from  Wallingford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  settled  in  Chillicothe  in  1798,  where  he  attained  to 
much  prominence  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  several 
terms,  and  associate  judge  of  his  judicial  district  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  died  in  1842,  when  seventy-five  years  old. 
William  Cook  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
county  as  an  agriculturalist  and  breeder  of  fine  stock.  His 
idea  when  a  youth  was  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  farm, 
and  consequently  he  became  a  farmer  from  natural  choice, 
and  gave  full  scope  to  this  inclination  as  he  found  his  pro- 
gress profitable,  until,  when  he  retired  from  active  farming 
operations,  he  was  cultivating  upward  of  a  thousand  acres. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  estate,  which,  by  the  great  success  that  at- 
tended his  operations,  has  become  well  known.  Mr.  Cook  is 
also  an  active  director  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Chilli- 
cothe. He  married  in  1833,  Miss  Mary  Hough,  who  died  on 
the  15th  January,  1867.  Five  children  were  born  of  this 
union,  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Isaac,  who  since  arriving 
at  man's  estate,  has  had  charge  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Cook  is  a 
solid,  substantial  citizen  of  Ross  county,  and  a  man  highly 
respected  wherever    he  is  known. 

Shoemaker,  Robert  Myers,  civil  engineer,  son 

of  Robert  and  Catharine  Shoemaker,  born  October  21st, 
181 5,  at  German  Flats,  Herkimer  county.  New  York,  ob- 
tained a  mathematical  education  at  Cazenovia  academy. 
New  York.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  upon  the 
business  of  his  life  as  chainman  in  the  employ  of  N.  S. 
Roberts,  State  engineer,  who  was  making  surveys  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  1835,  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  rodman  under  W.  C.  Young,  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  location  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  and 
in  the  service  of  that  company,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Erastus  Corning,  was  advanced  from  rodman  to  lev- 
eler,  and,  finally,  before  the  completion  of  the  road,  became 
assistant  resident  engineer,  in  charge  of  the  Western  division, 
extending  from  Herkimer  to  Utica,  including  the  tracks  and 
works  in  the  Utica  depot.  In  1836,  he  was  engaged  in 
making  the  surveys  and  estimates  for  a  railroad  across  the 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  from  Toronto  to  the  Eastern 
end  of  Lake  Huron,  and  successfully  accomplished  that  un- 
dertaking in  the  face  of  many  hardships,  involving  almost 
incessant  exposure  and  much  arduous  labor  in  the  hitherto 
impenetrable  forests  of  that  district.  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  this  work,  Mr.  Shoemaker  entered  upon  a  sur- 
vey for  the  Ohio,  subsequently  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
from  the  Eastern  line  of  Ohio,  near  Conneaut,  along  the 
Southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Cleveland,  Norwalk, 
and  Lower  Sandusky  to  Toledo  —  completing  that  task  in 
June,  1837;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 


twenty-two,  became  chief  engineer,  under  John  H.  James, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
Mr.   Shoemaker  became  thus  early  prominently  identified 
with  the  history  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note,  that  under  his  supervision  the  first  loco- 
motive engine  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  "  Sandusky,"  was 
landed  from  a  schooner  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  July,   1838, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  "Old  Mad  River  Road."     This 
engine,  not  only  the  first  in  Ohio,  but  also  the  first  built  by 
the  now  celebrated  Rogers'  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works, 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  had  been  originally  ordered  for  a 
Southern  road,  of  four  feet  ten  inches  gauge,  and  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  instructed  to  make  the  gauge  of  the  Mad  River 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  conform  to  the  gauge  of  that  engine, 
which  was  done,  and  thus  originated  the  gauge  upon  which 
almost  the  entire  system  of  railways  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
subsequently  built.     This  "Ohio  gauge"  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  has  been  generally  changed  to   conform  to  the 
standard  gauge  of  forty-eight  and  one-half  inches.     In  No- 
vember, 1838,  he,  still  retaining  his  position   on   the   Mad 
River  Road,  commenced  the  location  of  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad,  and  in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  division  between 
Cincinnati  and  Milford  was  finished,  and  the  first  locomotive, 
the   "Governor  Morrow,"  was  put  on  that  road  under  his 
supervision.     Mr.  Shoemaker  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  in  1849, 
located  and  put  the  road  under  contract  in  i849.and  1850,  and 
opened  it  for  business  in  Septernber,  1851.     He  next  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad,  in 
Kentucky,  built  that  road  as  far  as  Cynthiana,  and  in  1854  left 
that  enterprise  to  undertake,  as  contractor,  the  construction 
of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad  between  Dayton  and 
Toledo,  which,  in  turn,  was  finished,  with  profit  to  himself  and 
his  associates,  and  in  1862  leased  to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  Railroad  Company.     Between  September,  1865, 
and  October,  1868,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  as  a  member  and  general 
manager  of  the  contracting  firms  of  R.  M.  Shoemaker  &  Co. 
and  Shoemaker,  Miller  &  Co.,  built  four  hundred  and  five 
miles  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway — the  first,  and  at  that 
time,  the  only  railroad  in  the  State  of  Kansas — extending 
from  Leavenworth  to  the  Western  boundary  of  the  State, 
near  Fort  Wallace,  across  the  plains  and  through  the  Indian 
country ;  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  that  work  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  to  undertake,  in  1870,  the  construction  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Springfield   Railway  (Dayton  Short  Line),  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway 
Company,  and  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company.     In  July, 
1872,  the  Cincinnati  and  Springfield  Railway,  finished  and 
ready  for  business,  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus and  Cincinnati  Railway,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
under  which  it  was  built.     It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  in  every 
instance  Mr.  Shoemaker  succeeded  in  finishing  up  his  work 
at  less  than  the  original   estimates  for   its   cost.     In    June, 
1876,  he  was  tendered  and  accepted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Consolidated  Street  Railroad  Company,  and 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the   Cincinnati,   Hamilton 
and  Dayton  Railroad  Company,  in  March,   1877,  which  in- 
cluded the  control  of  their  connecting  lines  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  railway,  and  reelected  in  1878.     Mr.  Shoe- 
maker married  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  December,  1839,  Miss  Mary 
Colegate,  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  and  Rachel  Steiner,  for- 
merly of  Frederick,  Maryland.     Though  her  family  had  been 
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slave  owners  for  generations,  she  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
union.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  died  suddenly  on  the  yth  April, 
1878,  and  this  was  to  her  husband  an  overwhelming  affliction, 
as  their  nearly  forty  years  of  married  life  had  been  years  of 
mutual  confidence  and  happiness.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  was  a 
lady  of  rare  acquirements,  a  lover  of  books  from  her  earliest 
years,  and  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  State ; 
for  thirty-fi.ve  years  a  Cincinnatian,  a  respected  member 
of  society,  an  earnest,  unostentatious  worker  in  the  cause  of 
right,  a  friend  to  the  friendless  in  all  circumstances,  an  hon- 
ored mother  and  the  loving  wife  of  a  devoted  husband,  re- 
spected and  beloved  alike  by  all  who  knew  her.  To  her 
advice  and  support  Mr.  Shoemaker  attributes  much  of  his 
success.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  having  come  to  Ohio  in  1839,  ^^^ 
married  soon  after  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  came 
with  him  to  Cincinnati,  when  he  began  the  building  of  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad.  Since  then  her  history  has  been  his, 
growing  upward  into  wealth  and  increased  honors;  but 
through  all  full  of  kindness  and  silent  charity,  relieving  with- 
out ostentation  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  and  devoting  her- 
self with  the  love  of  a  true  wife  and  affectionate  mother  to 
the  welfare  of  her  family.  She  has  left  her  husband  with  five 
living  children :  Robert  Henry,  Murray  Colegate,  Mrs.  Mary 
Steiner  Putnam,  Michael  Myers,  and  Henrietta  Melchior,  the 
youngest,  now  eighteen  years  old,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  an  excellent 
representative  of  Western  enterprise.  He  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  fail  in  any  undertaking.  It  was  his  courage  and 
energy  that  made  his  life  so  successful.  No  man  in  the 
Western  States  did  more  to  build  up  and  develop  the  resources 
of  that  section  than  Mr.  Shoemaker,  and,  as  a  successful 
man,  no  more  perfect  example  could  be  found. 

PrUDEN,  Andrew  J.,  lawyer,  born  January  19th, 
1818,  in  Cincinnati,  is  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Leon- 
nard)  Pruden,  whose  place  of  nativity  was  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  Ebenezer  Pruden  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Cincinnati,  arriving  there  by  flat-boat  from  Pittsburgh  in 
1808,  when  it  was  only  a  small  village.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
little  settlement  that  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  cities  on  this  continent,  he  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  a  brickmason,  subsequently  becoming  a  master  mechanic 
of  considerable  reputation.  Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Cincinnati  were  erected  by  him.  He  died  in  1863,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-one.  Young  An- 
drew, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  education  at  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  exhibited  great  apti- 
tude in  his  studies.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he 
was  sent  to  Warren  county  to  work  on  a  farm,  which  be- 
longed to  his  father,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  nineteen 
when  he  returned  home,  and  entered  Woodward  college. 
Here  he  spent  two  years,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law.  From  his  boyhood  up,  his  mind  had  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently with  great  assiduity  that  he  read  the  great  lights  of 
the  profession.  When  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  he  was 
considered  a  thoroughly  well  read  and  proficient  student. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Cincin- 
nati, to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  with  little  intermission, 
for  thirty-seven  years.  In  1846,  Mr.  Pruden  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  city  council,  and  was  four  times 
successively  reelected,  going  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  1849. 


During  his  service  in  the  council,  he  deserves  great  com- 
mendation for  the  exertions  he  made,  and  which  were  princi- 
pally instrumental  in  changing  the  soft  limestone  of  the 
streets  of  Cincinnati  to  the  present  bowlder  system  of  paving. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  in  this 
capacity  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  reelected  in  1852,  serving  in  this  office 
until  January,  1855.  During  his  official  term  he  tried  some 
very  important  cases,  among  which  was  that  of  James  Sum- 
mons, for  the  poisoning  of  his  father's  family  and  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Reeves,  to  get  possession  of  his  patrimony  from  his 
father's  estate.  This  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  (now  United  States 
Senator.)  He  was  ably  defended  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
(now  President  of  the  United  States,)  and  Frank  Chambers, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  from  Kentucky.  He  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
though  the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  Mr.  Pruden  also  prosecuted  Nancy  Farrel, 
for  the  poisoning  of  a  family,  apparently  without  any  motive. 
She  was,  also,  defended  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  but,  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  new  trial,  and  was  ulti- 
mately sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  from  whence  she  escaped. 
Another  important  case  that  he  prosecuted  was  that  of 
William  Arrison  for  the  killing  of  Allison,  with  what  was 
known  as  the  infernal  machine,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  though  he  got  a  new  trial  upon 
an  error  in  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  jury.  After  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Pruden's  term  of  office,  Arrison  was  tried 
by  his  successor,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. He  was  very  ably  defended  by  Judge  William 
Johnson,  Judge  Key,  and  William  M.  Dickson.  William 
Kissane  and  others  were  indicted  for  forgery  on  the  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  and  prosecuted  to  conviction  by  Mr. 
Pruden.  This  was  a  case  that  created  much  excitement, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  parties.  The  prisoners  were  ably 
defended  by  Judge  Timothy  Walker,  who  was  then  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  and  advocates  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Then  came  the  most  desperate  cases  of  coun- 
terfeiters that  ever  infested  any  country,  in  the  persons  of 
Louis  Slate,  his  wife,  Dallman,  and  Parker,  who  carried  on 
their  operations  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana.  These  parties  were  all  prosecuted  by 
Mr.  Pruden,  who  succeeded  in  getting  them  convicted.  The 
men  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  gang  broken  up. 
They  were  ably  defended  by  Frank  Chambers  and  other  emi- 
nent counsel.  Mr.  Pruden  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  many 
other  important  cases,  in  several  of  which  the  prisoners  were 
defended  by  that  eminent  lawyer,  George  E.  Pugh,  whose 
biography  appears  in  this  work.  Mr.  Pruden  retired  from 
office  with  as  enviable  a  record  as  was  ever  made  by  any 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Hamilton  county.  In  the  fall  of 
1854,  the  Know-Nothing.  party  had  carried  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati by  a  majority  of  more  than  5,000,  and  the  Democratic 
party  believed  that  they  had  small  chances  of  success.  They 
were  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  most  potent  name  that 
they  could  submit  to  the  voters  was  Mr.  Pruden's,  and  that  if 
he  were  nominated  for  the  office  of  police  judge  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  he  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Know-Nothing  phalanx 
could  be  overcome.     He  was  nominated  to  the  office,  and 
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elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  excellent  record  as  a  police 
judge  secured  his  reelection  in  1857,  when,  after  serving  for 
another  term  of  two  years,  he  retired  from  the  public  service 
in  this  capacity.  During  the  greater  part  of  i860,  he  was 
prominently  engaged  in  important  duties  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  when 
James  McHenry,  as  its  London  financial  agent,  raised  in 
that  city  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  con- 
struction. Judge  Pruden  married  August  19th,  1841,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Powell,  the  result  of  their  union  being  six  children, 
two  of  whom  only  are  now  living,  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
Having  been  tutored  by  his  father  in  the  Jeffersonian  doc- 
trines of  democracy,  he  has  never  wavered  from  an  ardent 
attachment  to  his  colors,  nor  hesitated  when  action  was  neces- 
sary in  being  their  standard-bearer.  The  county  of  Hamilton, 
in  this  State,  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  exertions  and  the  in- 
fluence that  he  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of 
the  house  of  refuge,  the  work  house,  the  county  infirmary, 
and  some  others  of  the  county's  public  institutions.  Genial 
and  generous,  his  urbaiie  and  courteous  manners  have  made 
him  eminently  popular.  To  a  man  to  whom  he  has  once 
professed  friendship,  he  is  as  true  as  steel,  and  to  many  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  he  has  proved  himself  a  friend.  Whether 
as  a  public  man,  or  in  the  private  circle,  there  are  few  men  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  more  sincerely  respected  and  truly  es- 
teemed. 

Kelly,  Hiram  R.,  physician,  the  son  of  Aaron  Kelly 
and  Sarah  (Rockafellow)  Kelly,  was  born  on  the  7th  Febru- 
ary, 1835,  in  Shamokin  township,  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
old,  when  for  the  following  two  years  he  was  employed  as 
junior  clerk  in  a  store.  In  185 1,  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  continued  that  occupation  until  1853,  when  he  left  Penn- 
sylvania, removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Perry  township. 
Morrow  county.  There  he  resumed  his  occupation  of  school 
teaching  for  a  year,  and  in  1854,  having  resolved  to  become 
a  physician,  he  attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  at 
Delaware,  and  engaged  in  study  until  1856,  when  he  at- 
tended a  full  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Cincinnati,  and 
immediately  afterward  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  West  Point,  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  and  there  remained 
until  1865,  when,  going  to  Columbus,  he  attended  another  full 
course  at  Starling  medical  college,  and  graduated.  Return- 
ing to  West  Point,  he  continued  to  practice  there  until  the 
spring  of  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Gallon,  his  present  resi- 
dence and  the  scene  of  his  most  successful  practice.  For 
upward  of  ten  years.  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and  surgeon  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railroad  for  six  years.  In  May,  1878,  he  was 
appointed  trustee  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Although  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  gen- 
eral practitioner,  he  makes  a  specialty  of  surgery,  and  has 
performed  several  very  difficult  major  operations  with  great 
skill  and  success,  which  have  giyen  him  a  high  reputation. 
His  consultation  practice  is  also  large  and  lucrative.  On  the 
loth  March,  1858,  he  married  Miss  Matilda  Emma  Keech, 
of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  had  one  son, 
J.  Webster  Kelly,  who  having  graduated  with  honor  at  Gallon 
high  school,  is  now  studying  for  his  father's  profession. 
Since  1873,  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  a  member  of  the  Gallon  Board 
of  Education. 


Kendall,  Edmund  Janvier,  physician,  Marion, 

born  in  Millersburg,  Holmes  county,  February  i8th,  1843, 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Kendall,  a  farmer,  who  was  also  born 
in  the  same  county.  His  family  came  from  Massachusetts, 
and  settled  in  Ohio  about  1818.  The  Kendalls  are  of  English 
descent,  three  brothers  having  settled  temporarily  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Here  they  separated,  one  going  to  Massachu- 
setts, another  to  Pennsylvania,  while  the  third  remained  in 
New  York.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Kendall,  Elizabeth  Hochster, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  of  German  extraction,  and  a  lady 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  Some  of  her  relatives 
were  victims  of  the  Wyoming  massacre.  At  six  years  of 
age,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
West,  where  in  his  early  childhood  he  attended  a  district 
school,  but  subsequently  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he 
was  seventeen,  when  in  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  he  resolved  to 
obtain  sufficient  means  to  get  a  good  education.  Soon  getting 
work  on  a  farm,  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate  enough  to 
defray  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  position  of  teacher.  He  taught  school  for  seven 
successive  terms,  and  by  strict  economy,  was  in  possession 
of  sufficient  means  to  enter  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
1863,  where  he  graduated  in  1866.  He  here  devoted  himself 
to  a  scientific  course  of  study,  and  on  leaving  the  institution 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  For  three  successive 
winters  he  attended  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, graduating  in  1872,  with  distinguished  honors,  and 
shortly  afterward  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Dr.  Kendall  then 
removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  about  three 
years,  but  in  the  fall  of  1877,  removed  to  Marion,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  all  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  a  surgical  operator  he  ranks  very  high,  and  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  very  difficult  and  complicated 
cases.  Three  times  he  has  performed  lithotomy,  twice  he 
has  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  tibia,  and  has  also  per- 
formed an  operation  in  ovariotomy.  In  all  these  cases  he 
proved  himself  a  successful  and  accomphshed  surgeon. 
Though  a  young  man.  Dr.  Kendall  has  already  acquired  a 
rapidily  increasing  practice.  He  is  a  hard  student,  and  his 
-highest  ambition  is  to  be  eminent  in  his  profession,  to  which 
he  is  enthusiastically  devoted,  not  so  much  for  its  honors  and 
emoluments,  but  that  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  relieving  human  suffering. 

Lee,  Henry  D.,  Gallon,  Crawford  county,  was  born 
at  West  Randolph,  Vermont,  December  9th,  1849.  ^'^ 
father,  Michael  Lee,  was  born  in  Canada,  but  emigrated  to 
West  Randolph  in  1847,  where  he  commenced  the  merchant 
tailoring  business.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Ann  Cunningham,  likewise  came  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  His  ancestry,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were 
Irish.  When  young  Lee  was  only  four  years  of  age,  his 
father  died,  and  hence  he  had  a  struggling  boyhood.  He 
then  went  to  Sharon,  Vermont,  and  resided  with  Mr. 
Moshier,  but  when  he  arrived  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  went 
on  his  mother's  farm  at  Tunbridge,  in  the  same  State,  the 
management  of  which  devolved  on  him  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  The  education  that  he  received  was  limited,  such 
only  as  could  be  obtained  by  attendance  at  intervals  at  the 
common  schools.  Leaving  his  mother's  farm  when  fifteen, 
he  removed  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  where  for  about  a 
year  he  was  employed  in  driving  a  team.     Thence  he  re- 
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turned  to  Tunbridge,  where  he  worked  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  practicing  the  closest  economy,  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  intention  of  emigrating  to  the  West.  In  1867, 
he  left  Vermont  for  Ohio,  and  arriving  at  Galion,  accepted  a 
clerkship  at  the  Riblet  (now  the  Central)  house.  There  he 
remained  two  years,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  the  South 
selling  goods.  Returning  to  Galion,  he  engaged  for  a  short 
period  in  the  bakery  and  grocery  business.  About  this  time 
he  became  interested  in  a  knitting  machine  which  Franz  & 
Pope,  of  Bucyrus,  proposed  to  manufacture.  Believing  it 
possessed  merit,  and  that  it  could  be  profitably  introduced,  he 
secured  the  general  agency  for  five  States.  Locating  his  head 
office  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  branch  office  at  Galion, 
he  began  the  work  of  introducing  the  machine  to  the  general 
public,  and  establishing  agencies  at  various  centers.  The 
business  he  had  undertaken  was  quite  hazardous,  for  hereto- 
fore knitting  machines  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  failures. 
This,  however,  was  a  new  and  peculiar  machine,  as  it  was 
the  first  to  knit  a  stocking  complete.  Mr.  Lee's  capital  was 
small,  but  his  courage  and  industry  were  great.  He  had  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  to  convince  his  patrons  that  the 
'  machine  he  offered  was  worthy  of  their  entire  confidence. 
His  difficulties  were  many.  He  sold  to  persons  who,  though 
instructed  in  its  use,  were  incompetent  to  manage  it,  and 
when  the  least  difficulty  arose  were  disposed  to  throw  it  aside 
as  worthless.  And  again,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  manufac- 
ture, the  machines  themselves  were  imperfect,  and  would  not 
always  do  the  work  promised.  But  over  these  and  other 
obstacles,  Mr.  Lee  contended  successfully,  and  soon  built  up 
a  large  and  prosperous  business, — a  business  of  which  he  him- 
self must  be  emphatically  termed  the  creator.  His  methods 
of  work  were  his  own,  conceived  in  wisdom,  and  carried  out 
with  unflinching  fidelity.  When  the  machine  was  unknown, 
he  took  hold  of  it,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  energetic 
agents,  he  introduced  it  everywhere  throughout  his  territory. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Lee  was  threatened  with  pulmonary  disease,  and 
hence  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  business.  It  had  been 
well  established,  had  become  lucrative,  and  had  won  confi- 
dence, credit  and  capital.  Returning  to  Galion,  he  moved 
to  Newark,  Ohio,  where  for  two  years  he  was  out  of  business. 
But  this  did  not  suit  his  energetic  temperament.  Engaging 
in  the  banking  business  for  a  year  at  Newark,  he  returned  at 
its  end  to  Galion,  where  he  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness. On  the  2d  August,  1869,  he  married  Emma  L.  Col- 
burn,  the  daughter  of  William  Colburn,  a  retired  merchant 
of  Galion. 

Murray,  R.  MaYNARD,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
bank,  Painesville,  born  in  Concord,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 28th,  1841,  is  the  son  of  Robert  Murray,  who  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  purchasing  cattle  on  a  large 
scale,  and  sending  them  East  for  sale.  His  mother,  Sophronia 
(Parmele)  Murray,  who  came  to  Ohio  from  Otisco,  Onondaga 
county.  New  York,  was  connected  with  the  Bronson  family, 
and  was  of  old  Puritan  stock.  Her  parents  emigrated  from 
Connecticut  to  the  State  of  New  York,  prior  to  their  removing 
to  Ohio.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the  usual  elementary 
training  which  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and 
about  1855,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  an 
academy  at  Kirtland,  in  Lake  county,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year.  He  then  became  a  student  at  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution at  Willoughby,  in  Lake  county,  and  in  1857,  he  went 
to  Oberlin  College,  where  he.spent  two  years.     Here  he  did 


not  take  a  regular  course,  but  selected  his  studies.  On  leav- 
ing Oberlin,  he  attended  the  law  college  at  Cleveland,  con- 
ducted by  Judge  Hadyn,  graduating  there,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  in 
the  100  days'  service,  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that 
period  the  soldiers  were  asked  to  enlist  for  three  years,  but, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  his  private  affairs  at  the  time,  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.  Returning  to  Cleveland,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Ranney,  Backus  &  Noble,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  two  years.  In  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  150th  Ohio 
volunteers,  in  the  100  days'  service.  The  regiment  garri- 
soned the  forts  that  formed  part  of  the  chain  of  fortifications 
that  surrounded  Washington.  The  150th  remained  in  those 
forts  during  the  whole  term  of  service,  and  participated  in  the 
fight  before  Washington  with  a  part  of  Early's  rebel  corps, 
July  loth  and  nth,  1864.  Having  left  the  service,  he  en- 
tered into  the  cattle  trade  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  remaining 
there,  however,  only  one  year.  He  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
became  collecting  clerk  in  the  First  National  bank,  at  Paines- 
ville. In  October,  1867,  being  made  book-keeper,  on  loth 
January,  1871,  he  was  elected  cashier.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  of  Painesville  for  three  years,  and 
treasurer  of  its  funds  four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  He  is  also  executor  of  a 
very  large  estate,  and  in  addition  to  these  public,  financial, 
and  fiduciary  duties,  Mr.  Murray  owns  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  situated  one  mile  west  of  the  Painesville  court 
house,  which  daily  receives  his  supervision.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  very  able  accountant,  which  he  has  shown  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  cashier  of  the 
Painesville  National  bank.  He  is  not  only  ambitious  to  fill 
positions  wherein  he  can  be  of  service  to  others,  but  is  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  takes  an  interest  in  State  and 
National  politics.  Those  who  have  business  transactions 
with  him,  find  that  he  is  a  model  gentleman,  courteous  and 
affable  to  all,  and  being  a  fine  speaker,  his  speeches  are 
always  acceptable  at  public  and  political  gatherings.  He 
married  on  the  ist  September,  1869,  Miss  Alice  Gray,  of 
Painesville,  the  daughter  of  H.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Painesville  Telegraph  and  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
They  have  three  children,  Paul  Gray,  Jay  Nellis,  and  Helen 
Ahce. 

Lance,  William  Wolfe,  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church.  Central  Ohio  conference,  was  born  in 
Little  York,  Pennsylvania,  May  28th,  1842.  His  father, 
Michael  Scott  Lance,  was  born  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  line  officers. 
When  Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  he  accompanied 
him.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  on  an  estate  adjoining  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  being  a  military  man  himself,  he 
named  his  son  after  General  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  on  his  father's  side, 
is  of  French,  and  on  his  mother's,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Eva  Magdalena  Wolfe,  of  German  extraction.  He  came  to 
Ohio  with  his  father  in  1852,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
In  consequence  of  his  weakly  constitution,  he  was  prevented 
in  his  youth  from  attending  school,  the  result  was,  his  educa- 
tion was  greatly  neglected.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  spent 
a  winter  in  Wisconsin,  and  returned  home  greatly  improved 
in  health.  On  his  arrival  in  Ohio,  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
harness  trade,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
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dry  goods  store  of  J.  Chambers,  of  Bellefontaine.  During 
his  residence  in  that  town,  he  resolved  to  change  his  career  in 
life,  and  being  impelled  by  an  honest  conviction  as  to  his  path 
of  duty,  he  chose  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  He  at  once 
entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware.  It  was 
a  bold  step  on  his  part,  as  he  was  without  means,  but  it 
showed  a  self-reliance  and  a  strong  faith.  In  order  to  de- 
fray his  expenses,  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  "half-hand," 
pursuing  his  classical  studies  during  a  full  course  of  five 
years,  graduating  in  1871.  He  immediately  entered  upon 
the  active  service  of  the  ministry,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Central  Ohio  conference.  His  first  charge  was  at  Pros- 
pect, in  Marion  county,  thence,  in  1873,  he  was  removed  to 
Marseilles,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wyandot  county, 
and,  in  1876,  to  Carey,  in  the  same  county.  He  was  married 
October  19th,  1871,  to  Miss  Cynthia  Ann  Howard,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children.  Mr.  Lance 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  ministers  in  his  confer- 
ence, being  a  man  of  excellent  natural  abilities  and  acquired 
attainments.  He  has  quick  perceptions,  and  seems  intuitively 
to  know  how  to  touch  the  heart  of  each  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. A  good  reasoner,  he  has  ample  material  for  illus- 
tration of  his  argument  from  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
scripture,  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  being  well  read  in  the 
sciences.  Mr.  Lance  has  had  great  success  in  his  ministry, 
having  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  and  reformation 
of  many  who  have  become  useful  members  of  society.  A 
good  student,  a  zealous  pastor,  a  sympathizing  friend,  he  has 
won  the  cooperation  and  respect  of  the  fair-minded  and  the 
unprejudiced  wherever  he  has  been  appointed  to  labor. 

Stone,  AMASA,  railroad  manager  and  builder,  was 
born  in  Charlton,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  April 
27th,  1818;  living,  1878,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  founder 
of  the  family  in  America  was  one  of  a  Puritan  colony,  which 
landed  at  Boston  in  1632.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he 
remained  at  home,  working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the 
district  school,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he 
engaged  to  work  three  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  builder. 
The  first  work  he  did  on  his  own  account  was  to  fill  a  con- 
tract for  the  joiner  work  of  a  large  house  in  Worcester.  At 
twenty  he  associated  himself  with  his  two  elder  brothers  in  a 
contract  to  build  a  meeting-house  at  East  Brookfield.  The 
next  year  he  acted  as  foreman  in  the  erection  of  two  church 
edifices  and  several  buildings  in  Massachusetts.  In  1839-40, 
he  engaged  with  Mr.  Howe  in  building  the  bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  river,  at  Springfield,  for  the  Western  Railroad 
Company.  Mr.  Howe  had  just  secured  his  patent  for  what 
is  known  as  the  "Howe  truss  bridge.''  From  the  time  of 
building  this  bridge  and  for  several  years,  he  was  employed 
constantly  in  building  railway  bridges  and  depot  buildings. 
In  1842,  in  connection  with  Mr.  A.  Boody,  he  purchased 
from  Mr.  Howe  his  bridge  patent  for  the  New  England  States, 
and  a  company  under  the  name  of  Boody,  Stone  &  Co.,  was 
formed  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  railway  bridges, 
the  mechanical  branch  of  the  work  to  be  under  his  care.  In 
1845,  lie  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad,  still  continuing  his  rela- 
tions with  the  firm.  The  business  of  the  latter  became  so 
heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent. Forty  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  for  the  Howe 
truss  bridge  patent,  and  a  few  years  after  it  had  been  pur- 
chased, defects  were  found  in  bridges  erected  on  this  plan. 


other  plans  competed  for  the  superiority,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  purchase  was  a  very  poor  investment.  His  inventive 
faculty  was  such  that  he  was  able  to  perfect  the  patent  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  amend  or  im- 
prove it  afterward.  In  1846,  the  bridge  over  the  Connecticut 
river,  at  Endfield  Falls,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  was  carried 
away  by  a  hurricane.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  president 
of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad  for 
advice.  This  meeting,  and  the  action  of  the  board,  resulted 
in  making  him  sole  manager  for  the  erection  of  another 
bridge.  It  was  completed  and  a  train  of  cars  passed  over  it 
within  forty  days  from  the  day  the  order  was  given  for  its 
erection.  He  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  life,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  complimentary 
resolutions,  and  a  check  for  J!  1,000  given  by  the  company. 
The  next  winter  the  firm  of  Boody,  Stone  &  Co.  was  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Stone  taking  of  the  States  covered  by  the  patent, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  He  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Harris,  which  continued 
till  1849.  In  1848,  he  formed  another  partnership  with  Mr. 
Stillman  Witt  and  Mr.  Frederick  Harbach,  and  this  firm 
contracted  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  Company,  to  construct  the  road  from  Cleveland  to 
Columbus.  This  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  doubtful  un- 
dertaking, as  a  part  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  taken  in 
part  payment ;  it  was  finished,  however,  and  proved  to  be  a 
very  profitable  investment.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed  its 
superintendent,  and  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Cleve- 
land. Another  most  important  enterprise  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Cleve- 
land to  Erie.  This  in  the  face  of  numberless  difficulties,  was 
completed  and  equipped,  and  he  was  appointed  its  superin- 
tendent. In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  director  in  both  the  last 
named  companies,  and  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  these 
various  positions  with  great  ability  until  1854,  when  he  insisted 
on  account  of  ill  health  on  being  partly  relieved.  In  1855, 
he,  with  Mr.  Witt,  contracted  to  build  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Railroad,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a  director  in 
that  company.  He  was  also  a  director  in  several  banks:  the 
Merchants'  bank  of  Cleveland,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  ' 
Second  National  bank,  the  Commercial  National  bank,  and 
the  Cleveland  Banking  Company.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Toledo  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  at 
Toledo ;  director  in  the  Jamestown  and  Franklin  Railroad 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany. He  also  aided  in  establishing  several  manufactories; 
carried  on  extensive  car  works,  and  gave  financial  aid  to 
several  iron  manufacturing  interests.  In  1861,  he  erected  a 
large  woolen  mill  in  Cleveland.  He  also  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  roofs  of  buildings  covering  many 
acres  of  ground,  the  last  designed  by  him  being  that  of  the 
union  passenger  depot,  at  Cleveland.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
first  to  design  and  erect  pivot  drawbridges  of  long  span,  and 
in  the  construction  of  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  he  intro- 
duced numerous  improvements.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  recruiting  and  supply  of  troops  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  was  offered  by  President  Lincoln  a  commission 
as  brigadier-general,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  military 
railroad  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  a  plan  which  was 
afterward  relinquished  by  the  government.  He  went  abroad 
in  1868  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  spent  two  years  in 
travel  and  observation.  On  his  return  he  resumed  charge  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  which  he 
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resigned  in  1875,  ^-i^d  afterward  devoted  his  time  to  the  care 
of  his  own  estate.  He  gave  at  this  and  other  periods  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  works  of  public  charity,  and  in  1877,  he 
built  and  endowed  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  women,  at 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Stone  was  married  January  12th,  1842,  to 
Miss  Julia  Ann  Gleason,  of  Warren,  Massachusetts.  His 
family  consisted  of  a  son,  Adelbert  B.  Stone,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  remarkable  promise,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Con- 
necticut river  while  a  student  of  Yale  college,  and  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  in  1874  to  John 
Hay,  Esq. 

McDeRMOTT,  James,  bom  September  19th,  1836, 
in  the  village  of  Whitby,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada  West, 
was  the  son  of  Christopher  McDermott,  a  man  of  consider- 
able culture,  great  energy,  and  strict  probity.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children. 
His  father  was  United  States  consul  and  harbor-master  (the 
latter  position  embracing  all  the  duties  of  a  collectorship)  at 
Port  Whitby,  and  filling  several  other  local  offices  which 
required  most  of  his  time,  and  therefore  much  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  management  of  a  farm  which  he  occupied 
in  the  vicinity  devolved  upon  James.  The  family  quit  the 
farm  and  moved  to  Whitby  in  1856.  James,  now  being 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  taken  into  the  office  of  his  father, 
who  still  occupied  the  position  of  harbor-master.  Here  he 
realized  the  defects, in  his  early  education,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  improve  with  the  least  possible  delay.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  months  in  his  new  position,  he  set  out  in  the  world 
and  determined  to  seek  his  own  fortune.  On  the  loth  June, 
1856,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  old  home,  and  arriving  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  the  12th,  went  thence  to  Berea,  where  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  future  enterprise.  He  devoted  most  of 
the  three  succeeding  years  to  acquiring  an  education  at  Bald- 
win University,  located  in  Berea,  paying  his  way  by  working 
at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  So  rapid  had  been  his  pro- 
gres?,  that  he  successfully  passed  an  examination  at  Cleve- 
land in  November,  1858,  received  a  certificate  as  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  He 
had  become  an  accomplished  penman,  and  was  quite  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  that  useful  art ;  in  fact,  he  had  much  of 
the  artist  in  his  nature,  and  would  have  made  a  painter  of 
rare  merit,  had  his  energies  been  turned  fully  in  that  direc- 
tion. His  attention  was  soon  after  directed  to  the  quarrying, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  building  stone  and  grindstones,  out 
of  which  has  grown  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  our  State. 
Few  men  have  done  more  to  organize  labor  and  capital,  and 
add  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State.  The  eminent 
success  of  this  great  industry,  giving  employment  to  hun- 
dreds, all  of  which  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  comparatively 
brief  period,  was  not  the  result  of  luck^  but  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  well-directed  effort,  indomitable  perseverance,  execu- 
tive ability,  and  excellence  of  judgment.  They  were  quahties 
inherited  from  his  paternal  ancestry.  He  engaged  in  the 
stone  business  in  i860,  and  met  with  a  most  serious  misfor- 
tune. He  shipped  a  cargo  of  stone  for  Canada,  and  the  ves- 
sel encountering  a  storm  was  disabled,  and  a  large  portion 
of  her  cargo  thrown  overboard.  The  company  in  which  it 
was  insured  failed  before  the  claim  was  adjusted,  and  he  was 
left  worse  off  than  nothing.  His  creditors  entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  his  commercial  honor,  energy,  and  business  quali- 
fications, extended  to  him  all  the  time  that  he  might  require 
to  repair  his  losses,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
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the  amount  of  their  claims  in  full  inside  of  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  extension.     In  1864,  the  old  quarry  at  Berea, 
opened  by  the  pioneers  over  fifty  years  ago,  was  purchased, 
and  the  firm  of  J.  McDermott  &  Co.  established,  with  William 
McDermott,  a  brother,  as  junior  partner.     The  new  firm  in- 
troduced the  latest  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  grind- 
stones, and  the  expeditious  handling  of  building  stone.     The 
success  of  the  firm  has  been  marked,  beyond  any  like  enter- 
prise in  the  history  of  the  State,  large  quantities  of  stone 
having  been  furnished  for  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State,  and  public  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  West  and  Can- 
ada, while  New  York  City  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  best 
quahty  of  their  block  stone ;  large  shipments  of  grindstones 
finding  a  market  in  Mexico  and  South  America  and  ■  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Many  of  the  finest  buildings  and  fronts 
in  Boston  and  New  York  are  built  with  stone  furnished  from 
their   quarries,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  the   excellent 
quality  of  their  stone  is  amply  tested  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  it.     In  January,   1867,  another  brother,   Michael 
McDermott,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  the  name  remaining 
unchanged.     On  the   19th    September,    i860,— his   twenty- 
fourth  birth-day, —  Mr.  McDermott  was  married  to  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Scott,  an  accomplished  lady,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
at  Baldwin  University,  and  who  aided  the  young  business 
man  materially.     He  died  July  ist,  1872,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five,  cut  down  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  and  since 
his  death  the  extensive  business  has  been  ably  conducted  by 
his  brothers  William  and  Michael,  two  of  the  clearest-headed 
business  men  in  northern  Ohio,  who  never  retrograde,  but 
have  always  advanced  from  the  commencement.     Their  bus- 
iness is  under  their  own  personal  supervision,  and  though 
still  young,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  and  have  amassed  sufficient  wealth  for  a 
comfortable  maintenance.     The  management  of  the  office  at 
Cleveland  is   conducted  by  William,  and  the   quarries   at 
Berea  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  Michael  McDermott. 

McMillan,  Reuben,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Canfield,  Ohio,  October  7th,  1820.  His  father  was  born  near 
Burlington,  New  Jersey ;  his  mother  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Both  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  early 
education  was  largely  due  to  his  own  determination.  Hav- 
ing received  in  the  public  schools  and  by  private  tuition  some 
instruction,  he,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  commenced  to 
learn  the  trade  of  harness-making,  and  continued  so  engaged 
four  years,  within  which  time  he  also  studied  Latin  and  other 
branches  of  learning.  In  1837,  he  determined  to  obtain  an 
academical  education,  and  during  the  following  two  years 
taught  school  to  obtain  means  to  meet  his  expenses  while  in 
the  academy.  From  1839  to  1843,  he  employed  his  time  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  in  the  latter  year,  entered  as  an  assist- 
ant in  a  private  academy,  and  continued  thus  engaged  until 
1845.  During  the  winter  of  1845-46,  he,  under  private  tui- 
tion, engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  also 
geology.  Then  he  began  the  business  of  teaching  and  study- 
ing, and  such  have  been  his  occupations  ever  since.  He 
never  entered  college,  never  sought  college  honors,  but  the 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  without  his  solicitation  or 
knowledge.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
union  schools  in  Hanoverton,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  he  filled  the  same  position  at  New  Lisbon,  in 
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the  same  county,  and  remained  so  employed  two  years. 
Being  troubled  with  feeble  health,  he  then  employed  himself 
in  summer  on  a  farm,  near  his  native  town,  and  as  principal 
of  an  academy  during  winter.  From  1853  to  1855,  he  super- 
intended the  union  schools  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
latter  year  took  charge  of  those  of  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1861,  then  returning  to  Youngstown,  he  acted  in 
the  same  capacity  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  he  was  offered 
the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Cleveland,  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  failing  health,  he  declined  and  retired 
from  active  work  during  the  five  following  years,  when,  in 
1872,  he  again  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  Youngstown,  in 
which  occupation  he  is  at  present  engaged.  Except  that  first 
named,  Mr.  McMillan  has  never  sought  the  positions  he  has 
occupied,  nor,  unless  elected  to  do  so  by  a  school  board  unan- 
imously, has  he  taught  anywhere.  Except  during  the  inter- 
vals of  time  mentioned,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
schools  of  Youngstown  twenty-five  years,  and  therefore  can 
properly  take  rank  as  a  veteran  in  the  service.  He  has  great 
popularity  with  all  classes,  including  pupils  and  teachers.  His 
manner  of  government  is  not  the  old  one,  but  that  of  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  his  pupils ;  and,  possessing 
that  prime  attribute  of  a  successful  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, tact,  in  a  high  degree,  every  department  of  his  work 
moves  smoothly.  A  student  all  his  life,  he  at  the  present 
time  takes  a  high  position  as  a  scholar.  His  personal  super- 
vision of  the  work  committed  to  him  is  never  slighted ;  no 
poor  child  stays  away  from  school  for  the  want  of  books,  but 
with  marked  liberality  in  such  cases,  the  child  is  supplied  all 
that  is  needful.  Mr.  McMillan  is  a  Presbyterian,  having 
been  a  member  and  an  elder  of  that  church  many  years. 
Reared  a  democrat  in  politics,  with  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  so  con- 
tinues. On  the  30th  August,  1849,  he  married  Miss  Susan 
S.  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  late  of 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Thrift,  Robert  W.,  physician,  was  bom  February 
nth,  1823,  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  James 
Thrift,  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Sinah  Ball,  and  was  descended  from  'an 
English  family  of  that  name.  His  father  and  uncle  were 
in  the  land  Service  in  the  war  of  1812.  As  there  were  no 
public  schools  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  young  Thrift  was  ed- 
ucated at  a  private  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
removed  to  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  and  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Drs.  Bealmere  and 
Ball.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Kalida, 
Putnam  county,  Ohio,  in  1847.  During  1851,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
in  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1852. 
He  continued  in  practice  at  Kalida  for  thirteen  years.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  though  a  native  of 
Virginia,  he  immediately  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy.  But  when  surgeons 
were  called  for,  he,  being  an  experienced  and  educated  physi- 
cian, felt  that  in  that  sphere  he  would  find  his  post  of  duty. 
After  his  examination  and  acceptance,  he  resigned  his  office 
of  captain,  and  entered  the  United  States  army,  as  surgeon, 
May  3d,  1861,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  September, 
1864.  During  his  army  service  he  held,  at  different  times, 
the  positions  of  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  2d  division,  20th  army 
corps,  and  of  the  3d  division,  4th  army  corps,  and  medical 


director  of  the  general  hospitals  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Re- 
turning to  Kalida  in  1865,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  remained  there  for  two  years.  In  February, 
1867,  he  removed  to  Lima,  where  he  is  now  living.  In  1876, 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  professorship  of  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children  in  the  medical  college  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  In  July,  1877,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  examining  surgeon  for  pensioners.  On  May  ist,  1854, 
Dr.  Thrift  was  married  to  Miss  Angerona  Rice,  of  Kalida, 
Ohio,  and  they  have  had  four  children,  three  daughters  and 
one  son.  Miss  Rice  was  born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  on 
May  1st,  1834.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Clarke  H.  and  Catherine 
Rice,  who  removed  from  Ashland  to  Putnam  county  in  1839, 
and  is  sister  to  General  A.  V.  Rice,  who  represented  the  fifth 
Ohio  district  in  Congress.  Her  sister,  Julia,  is  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Joshua  R.  Seney,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Moore,  Robert  M.,  mayor  of  Cincinnati  in  1877, 
'78,  was  born  October  29th,  1816,  at  Cookstown,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  Moore, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker.  In  1832,  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  and  thence  removed  the  year  following  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  partnership  with  Rob- 
ert Mitchell,  and,  with  him,  founded  that  which  subsequently 
became  the  great  house  of  the  Mitchell  &  Rammelsberg  Fur- 
niture Company.  In  1846,  he  retired  from  this  connection, 
and  became  interested  in  street  and  steam  railways,  omnibus 
lines,  and  other  enterprises  of  magnitude,  some  of  which  he 
projected.  Mr.  Moore's  success  in  business  was  no  less  hon- 
orable than  was  his  career  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  be- 
sides which  he  earned  a  singularly  enviable  reputation  in 
military  life.  He  was  a  soldier  both  of  the  Mexican  war  of 
1846,  and  of  the  war  of  Secession  in  1861.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  the  former,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  costly 
sword,  a  testimonial  from  the  officers  and  men  of  company 
A,  of  the  1st  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  who  held  him  in  high 
and  affectionate  esteem.  He  subsequently  served  as  pay- 
master of  Governor  Chase's  military  staff  for  four  years.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  chosen  captain 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Queen  City  Cadets,  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  loth  Ohio  regiment.  The  incidents  of  public 
importance  in  Captain  Moore's  second  military  service,  in 
which  his  benevolent  character  was  conspicuously  shown, 
would  alone  fill  a  volume.  A  self-sacrificing  and  ever  active 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  men ;  a  kind  and 
protecting  hand  ever  extended  to  assist  and  relieve  ruined 
and  suffering  families  from  the  rapacity  of  conquering  sol- 
diery ;  (in  several  instances  having  paid  from  his  own  private 
purse  the  damages  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  by  union 
soldiers,)  and  a  course  of  genuine  Christian  conduct  in  all  of 
his  relations  with  comrades,  friend  or  foe,  secured  for  him  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  soldiers  and  adherents  of 
Secession,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own,  the  Union  cause.  His 
example  and  deeds  made  many  converts  to  the  union,  and 
planted  patriotism  where  it  had  never  before  had  root.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  for  meritorious  services, 
and  participated  in  many  of  the  general  engagements,  at  one 
of  which,  Perryville,  he  received  a  rifle-shot  wound  in  the  leg. 
In  civil  life  Colonel  Moore  won  completely  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  His  membership  of  societies,  councils, 
boards,  etc.,  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  honorable.  In 
works  of  a  philanthropic  nature  generally  he  was  earnest, 
active,  liberal ;  while  in  some  instances,  he  was  the  originator 
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of  enterprises  for  the  good  of  special  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. In  1 87 1,  his  sympathies  were  enhsted  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  news-boys  and  boot-blacks  of  the  city.  A  large 
picnic  given  by  him  to  them  at  his  country  residence  ulti- 
mately brought  about  the  formation  of  the  News-Boy's  Union, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  guardian,  and  which  proved 
of  great  moral  and  material  benefit  to  this  class  of  youth. 
Colonel  Moore's  efforts  were  continually  employed  in  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  In  this  respect  he  was 
a  remarkable  man,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  seemed  to  be  to 
work  out  some  good  for  those  in  need.  Among  his  many 
good  deeds  two  will  serve  to  show  the  bent  of  his  philanthropic 
mind.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
soldiers  from  being  swindled  by  claim  agents,  he  established 
and  maintained  at  his  own  expense  and  without  remuneration 
a  claim  office  for  the  collection  of  soldiers'  dues.  In  this  office 
over  $234,000  were  collected  and  paid  by  him.  In  his  report 
bearing  upon  the  case,  the  paymaster-general  stated  that  an- 
other such  instance  of  generous  service  had  not  occurred  dur- 
ing or  since  the  war.  On  the  occasion  of  the  decoration  of  the 
soldiers'  graves  in  1873,  three  hundred  soldiers'  orphans  from 
Xenia  attended  the  ceremonies  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises.  Colonel  Moore  presented  each  of  the 
orphans  with  a  gold  dollar.  Benefactions  of  this  kind  were 
frequent  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Moore.  He  was  also  a  patron 
of  music  and  the  arts,  and  a  leader  in  celebrations  and  affairs 
of  public  social  character;  and  his  proverbial  liberality  of 
purse  was  always  backed  by  a  willingness  to  invest  his  time 
and  personal  labor  for  the'  success  of  a  good  undertaking. 
Colonel  Moore  was  a  man  of  fine  executive  ability.  He 
rapidly  achieved  success  and  a  competency  in  his  business ; 
he  organized  and  managed  numerous  enterprises  of  varied 
character  with  ingenuity  and  satisfactory  results :  these  qual- 
ifications, added  to  deserved  popularity  by  reason  of  the  good 
he  accomplished  in  Cincinnati,  led  to  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  mayoralty  of  that  city  in  1877.  His  adminis- 
tration tended  in  a  large  measure  to  revive  the  waning 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  management  of  the  municipal 
affairs.  Colonel  Moore  adopted  President  Hayes'  motto,  "  He 
serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country  best,"  and  with 
such  views  his  veto  power  has  been  eff'ectively  interposed  for 
the  good  of  the  tax-payer. 

Hays,  OTHO  L.,  bank  cashier.  Gallon,  Crawford 
county,  was  born  January  6th,  1848,  at  Savannah,  Ashland 
county,  Ohio.  His  father,  William  Hays,  born  in  Wayne 
county,  in  the  same  State,  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The  family 
of  his  mother,  Susannah  Hay«,  emigrated  from  Connecticut 
to  this  State.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools,  and  graduated  at  the  high  school  in  Galion. 
He  afterward  entered  upon  a  collegiate  course  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1866,  in  his  senior  year  at  college,  he  was  called  home  and 
appointed  teller  of  the  First  National  bank,  of  Galion,  which 
position  he  filled  until  January  ist,  1875.  On  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  he  had  been  elected  cashier  of  the  afore-mentioned 
bank,  but  declined  to  accept,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  re- 
fusal the  fact  of  his  youth,  but  the  position  having  been  again 
tendered  him,  he  accepted  it.  For  several  years  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  gas  works.  In  partnership 
with  his  father,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  grain  and  wool 
trade,  besides  having  an  interest  in  a  coal  and  wood  business. 
For  some  years  he  was  secretary  of  a  building  and  loan  asso- 


ciation, which  situation  he  held  until  the  association  was 
closed  up.  The  fact  that  in  the  campaign  of  1876,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  club  was  given  Mr.  Hays 
will  designate  the  character  of  his  politics.  In  September, 
1873,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  E.  Dunbar,  of  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois, whose  father,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Rockford,  came 
from  Vermont,  and  was  related  to  Salmon  P.  Chase.  They 
have  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Mr.  Hays,  though 
quite  a  young  man,  has  already  attained  distinction  as  a 
financier,  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  accountants  in  the 
State.  His  mind  is  decidedly  mathematical.  His  genius  fOr 
banking  was  so  patent  that  the  cashiership  was  pressed  upon 
him  when  he  himself  was  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and  his  man- 
agement of  the  bank  was  remarkably  successful.  He  is  a 
man  of  indomitable  energy  and  capable  of  performing  a  vast 
amount  of  work.  He  has  made  the  business  of  banking  his 
main  study,  and  has  given  evidence  that  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  and  talents. 

Sanderson,  Thomas  W.,  lawyer,  Youngstown, 

Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Indiana,  Indiana  county, 
Pennsylvania,  October  17th,  1829.  His  father,  Matthew  Dill 
Sanderson,  was  cousin  of  the  present  (1878)  democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  The  father 
of  Mary  Wakefield,  his  mother,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Wakefield,  England,  which  locality  Oliver  Goldsmith  immor- 
talized as  the  scene  of  his  world-famous  tale,  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  elder,  emigrated  to  Ohio 
in  1834,  and  settled  at  Youngstown,  where  he  continued  his 
business  of  farming,  which  he  followed  substantially  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1864.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
attended  the  common  schools  in  Youngstown,  but  completed 
his  education  at  the  Catholic  college  in  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1851.  In  1848, 
he  commenced  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  William  Ferguson, 
in  Youngstown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1852. 
After  his  admission,  for  a  short  period,  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civil  engineer.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1854,  when  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  F.  E.  Hutchins  (now  of  Warren,)  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hutchins  &  Sanderson.  This  partnership  was  eventually 
dissolved.  In  1856,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Mahoning  county,  and  served  one  term.  In  September, 
1861,  he  entered  the  United  States  army  as  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  the  2d  Ohio  cavalry,  and  remained  in  the  service 
over  four  years.  He  passed  through  all  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1864.  During  the 
last  two  years  he  commanded  brigades  and  divisions  all  the 
time.  He  was  with  General  Rosecrans  from  Stone  river,  and 
participated  in  nearly  all  the  actions  in  which  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  was  engaged.  He  continued  with  this  army 
when  it  passed  under  the  leadership  of  General  Thomas,  and 
fought  at  Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  when 
General  Thomas  was  superseded  by  General  Sherman,  he 
was  connected  with  it  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta ;  and  then  on 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  again  through  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  until  the  surrender  of  Johnson  and  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  these  years  of  blood  and  battle,  he  was 
always  in  the  field.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  on  the  field.  At  Bear  Creek 
station,  south  of  Atlanta,  on  the  second  day  of  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  with  one  brigade  of  federal  cavaljcy,  against 
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three  divisions  ofWheeler's  cavalry,  he  fought  the  enemy  and 
won  the  victory.  A  repubhcan  in  politics,  he  is  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  that  party,  though  he  has  steadily  re- 
fused to  enter  into  the  political  arena  or  accept  civil  office. 
He  served  as  a  delegate-at-large  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  that  nominated  General 
Grant  in  1872.  On  the  19th  December,  1854,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Shoemaker,  of  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania.  She  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  that  State.  They  have 
one  daughter,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Sanderson  has  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  very  studious,  giving  to  his 
cases  much  time,  and  making  a  thorough  preparation.  His 
practice  is  large  and  growing.  An  eminent  judge  said,  "  He 
is  one  of  the  best  trial  lawyers  in  the  State."  A  good  advo- 
cate, possessing  quick  perceptions,  he  has  enjoyed  more  than 
the  average  success. 

Collins,  Charles,  civil  engineer,  the  son  of  Robert 
ColHns,  was  born  October  31st,  1821,  in  Brunswick  township, 
Renssalaer  county,  New  York,  his  ancestors  belonging  to  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  Troy  in  that  State.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  for 
a  long  time  performed  the  duties  of  pastor  of  that  church  at 
Sundown,  Rockingham  county.  His  mother,  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  her  father  having 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1775-83.  He  received  a 
thorough  and  practical  education,  graduating  from  the  Renssa- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  with  the  highest  honors.  For  several 
years  succeeding  his  graduation,  he- was  employed  in  engin- 
eering in  various  parts  of  New  England,  displaying  a  practical 
test  of  his  ability,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
highly  honored  and  useful  career.  Mr.  Collins  was  for  some- 
time after  this,  in  charge  of  important  work  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railway.  In  1849  ^^  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  locating  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  Railway.  Shortly  afterward,  he  became  assis- 
tant in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  Cleveland,  Paines- 
ville  and  Ashtabula  road,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  road  in 
1854,  remaining  with  this  road  about  two  years.  He  then 
accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville  and  Ashtabula  road.  On  its  consolidation  with 
railways  East  and  West,  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  consolidated  line  and  its  branches,  which  office  he 
retained  until  his  death,  January  i8th,  1877.  While  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashta- 
bula road,  he  married  Mary  Harmon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edwin  Harmon,  Esq.,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  was  a  devo- 
ted husband,  as  well  as  a  dear  friend  and  adviser  in  all  his 
family  relations.  The  character  of  Mr.  Collins  possessed  the 
essential  elements  of  a  true  and  noble  life.  Having  been 
formed  through  the  cultivation  of  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  but  few  men  possess,  his  nature  was  delicately  respon- 
sive to  the  suffering  of  humanity,  and  especially  was  this  true 
where  it  was  caused  by  accidents  on  railways  over  which  he 
had  control,  although  being  in  no  way  responsible  for  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  which  broke  down  in  the  cold  winter's  night 
of  December  29th,  1876.  He  did  not  design  or  build  it.  It 
stood  the  usual  severe  tests  at  the  time  of  its  completion,  and 
had  borne  up  without  developing  weakness  for  ten  years,  and 
had  not  apparently  suffered  from  use.  He  was  nobly  and 
truly  charitable  in  all  things,  possessed  of  high  integrity, 


unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  and  an  earnest  and  vehement 
deprecation  of  dishonesty,  deception  and  betrayal  of  high 
official  trust.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  and  encour- 
agement to  a  higher  position  of  trust,  and  worldly  compe- 
tence ;  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erection  of  chapels  in 
the  vicinity  of  workshops  and  elsewhere,  on  the  line  of  his 
road. 

ROTHE,  EMIL,  lawyer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born 
September  23d,  1825,  at  Guhrau,  on  the  frontier  of  Prussian 
Poland.  His  father  was  quite  a  wealthy  man,  and  held  the 
honorable  position  of  medical  counsellor  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  rnother's  maiden  name  was 
Albertina  Licht,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  large  land- 
owner in  Prussian  Poland.  In  1835,  Mr.  Rothe  commenced 
his  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Lissa, 
where  he  became  a  proficient  in  five  languages,  neglecting, 
however,  to  learn  the  English  language  until  his  arrival  in 
America.  His  university  courses  he  spent  in  the  Universities 
of  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  principally  studying  law. 
At  the  great  convention  of  German  universities,  at  Wartburg, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Central  Academical  Associa- 
tion of  Germany,  a  position  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  During  this 
year,  also  at  the  celebrated  German  diet  at  Frankfort,  he  was 
correspondent  for  several  German  newspapers,  and  traveled  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  on  journalistic  and  revolutionary 
business;  in  fact,  his  connection  with  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties of  these  countries  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
After  traveling  for  some  time  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
early  part  of  1850,.  he  settled  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  but 
soon  after  went  to,  and  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Water- 
town,  a  fast  growing  place  in  that  State.  There  he  occupied 
successively  nearly  every  municipal  position  of  importance, 
including  county  supervisor,  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  police  justice,  concluding  with  the  office  of  city  attorney. 
In  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  having 
for  several  years  owned  and  conducted  a  German  newspaper 
under  the  title  of  Der  Weltbttrger  (The  Cosmopolitan. )  From 
1857  to  1864,  he  had  frequent  discussions  in  Winconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  also  on  two  occasions  at  Chicago  with  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz,  also  an  inhabitant  of  Watertown,  with  whom  he 
was  politically  antagonistic,  though  socially  quite  amicable. 
Nominated  in  1862,  and  again  in  1864,  for  Secretary  of  State 
of  Wisconsin,  he  was  on  both  occasions  defeated  by  the  re- 
publican soldiers'  vote.  He  had  been  in  those  years  a  lead- 
ing democratic  politician  and  one  of  the  most  popular  Germaft 
orators  in  this  country,  and  at  different  times  traversed  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
those  States.  In  1869,  he  took  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Volksfreund,  and  held  the  position  four  years,  during 
which  period  the  standing  of  that  journal  was  equal  to  its 
best  days.  Leaving  it,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  with 
his  present  partner,  Mr.  J.  J.  Glidden.  He  has,  in  speaking 
of  his  present  business,  expressed  regret  that  he  did  not  at 
first  settle  in  Cincinnati  rather  than  spend  so  much  of  his  time 
in  the  new  State,  comparatively,  of  Wisconsin,  where  the 
avenues  to  success  were  fewer  in  number.  On  the  28th  July, 
1854,  Mr.  Rothe  married  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  Miss 
Johanna  Ducasse,  whose  father,  Charles  M.  Ducasse,  was 
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government  architect  at  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  her  great- 
grandfather a  French  aristocrat,  who  was  guillotined  by 
Robespierre  in  1791.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rothe's  union  has  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  now 
living,  and  the  eldest  of  whom,  Benno  C.  Rothe,  is  a  notary 
public,  and  reading  law  with  his  father.  The  life  of  Mr. 
Rothe,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been  one  of  adventure  and 
public  prominence.  One  of  nine  brothers,  most  of  whom 
now  hold  positions  of  distinction  in  Germany,  his  lot  has  been 
in  a  country  where  his  early  ideas  of  democracy  he  hoped  to 
cultivate  to  their  most  satisfactory  growth,  but  he  found  that 
which  is  known  as  democracy  in  Europe  differs  in  its  most 
important  features  from  that  article  in  America.  Like  his 
politics,  his  religion  inclining  to  the  largest  liberalism,  made 
him  from  the  first  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.  With  the 
stern  bearing  that  is  produced  by  much  intercourse  with  peo- 
ples of  various  nationalities,  Mr.  Rothe  has  a  kindly  and  social 
disposition,  and,  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner,  is  the 
dispenser  of  many  acts  of  charity  and  good  will  to  those  who 
seek  his  aid. 

Washburn,  George  G.,  journalist,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Elyria  Republican,  was  born  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 182 1,  in  Orange,  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire. 
His  father,  Azel  Washburn,  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
Hampshire,  the  descendant  of  an  English  emigrant,  who 
settled  near  Boston  at  an  early  period  of  colonial  history,  and 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Washburns  descended.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  N.  Danforth,  born  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  family  of  Greggs 
who  first  settled  that  town,  and  who  manufactured  the 
first  flax  spinning  wheels  made  in  America.  For  several 
generations  one  male  member  of  the  Gregg  family  was  taught 
to  manufacture  these  wheels,  the  last  being  made  in  Elyria, 
Ohio,  about  1838,  by  Colonel  William  Gregg,  now  deceased. 
The  boyhood  of  George  G.  Washburn  was  spent  at  his  birth 
place,  where  he  was  denied  the  benefit  of  schools,  except 
occasionally  when  his  parents  employed  a  teacher  to  instruct 
the  three  boys  of  their  own  family.  In  1832,  the  family  re- 
moved from  their  mountain  home  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Perry  (now  Lake)  county,  where  they  had  the  benefit  of  good 
schools  for  three  years.  In  1835,  they  removed  to  Camden, 
Lorain  county,  then  a  wilderness,  and  spent  the  succeeding 
seven  years  in  clearing  up  a  new  farm,  and  where  George, 
during  the  latter  part  of  those  years  in  the  winters,  taught 
school.  In  1842,  he  went  to  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  and 
there  taught  a  private  school;  and  returning  to  Ohio,  went  to 
Oberlin,  there  studying  in  summer  and  teaching  in  winter 
months  during  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  re- 
moved to  Elyria,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Philemon  Bliss, 
engaged  in  reading  law,  where,  two  years  afterward  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
two  years.in  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Sylvester  Bagg,  now 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  Iowa,  and  residing  at  Waterloo. 
In  1850,  he  was  induced  to  edit  the  Elyria  Courier,  the  organ 
of  the  Whig  party  of  that  county;  the  office  was,  in  1852,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  with  no  insurance,  the  whole  being  a  total 
loss.  Becoming  interested  in  the  business  of  editing  and 
publishing  a  political  newspaper,  he  borrowed  money  enough 
to  purchase  a  new  outfit  for  the  journal,  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  profession  of 
efficient  journalism.  From  being  previously  non-sustaining 
and  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  party,  Mr.  Washburn  put  his 


journal  upon  a  paying  basis,  merged  it  with  the  Independent 
Democrat  in  1854,  and  in  1877  again  merged  it  with  the 
Elyria  Republican.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1861, 
Mr.  Washburn  was  by  Governor  Dennison  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  county  military  committee,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war,  spending  much  time  visit- 
ing camps  and  battle-fields  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers.* 
Although  active  in  the  field  of  political  warfare,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn has  never  sought  nor  occupied  any  official  position.  In 
1844,  he  married  Miss  Luana  M.  Hill,  who  died  in  1855,  leav- 
ing two  daughters.  In  October,  1856,  he  married  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Mrs.  Sara  N.  Oatman,  of  that  city.  In  1858,  Mr. 
Washburn  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Lorain  bank  in  Elyria, 
a  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  and  subsequently  the  First  Na- 
tional bank.  He  has  been  also  a  member  of  Elyria  city 
council,  and  president  of  the  school  board  for  six  years.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  journal  that  he,  as  it  were,  founded, 
that  Mr.  Washburn  has  mainly  distinguished  himself.  In  his 
conduct  of  it  he  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  republican 
spirit  of  his  county  and  wherever  his  newspaper  circulates. 
As  a  writer,  he  exhibits  much  ability,  is  effective  and  incisive. 
With  little  if  any  circumlocution  he  endeavors  to  and  succeeds 
in  making  his  subjects  clear  to  his  readers,  and,  supporting  his 
opinions  with  such  facts  as  generally  render  them  convinc- 
ing, in  this  manner  secures  and  maintains  his  hold  upon  his 
constituency. 

HaRTZLER,  Joshua  C,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Lewistown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  27th,  1832.  His  father  and  mother,  David 
and  Frances  (Lautz)  Hartzler,  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  with  their  six  children,  located  near  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
county,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  There  being  none  but  the  most 
rudimentary  schools  outside  the  towns  of  Ohio  in  those  days, 
the  advantages  of  education  were  generally  denied  those  fam- 
ilies who  settled  in  the  State  at  a  distance  from  those  towns. 
When  first  sent  to  school  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  little 
lad  of  eight  years,  and  for  some  time  he  made  but  little  pro- 
gress until  sent  to  a  teacher  who  attracted  his  pupils  and  drew 
them  toward  him.  He  continued  to  master  all  this  teacher 
could  offer  him  until  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  engaged 
with  a  carpenter  and  readily  learned  the  use  and  application 
of  tools,  and  in  a  few  months  engaged  in  planning  and  laying 
off  work,  such  as  might  engage  the  attention  of  the  most 
mature  mechanic.  While  thus  engaged,  however,  he  did 
not  neglect  his  books.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  seemed  to 
grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  and, 
taking  no  especial  inclination,  he  delighted  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge.  After  teaching  two 
years  in  a  rural  district  he  began  the  study  of  the  classics,  and 
at  the  same  time  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  higher  mathe- 
mathics  at  Lafayette  academy,  where  for  two  years  he  applied 
himself  both  as  assistant  teacher  and  student.  After  this,  and 
whilst  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  graded  school  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  his  studies  were  prosecuted  privately  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  John  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lathrop  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  He  continued  as  a  teacher  in  the  graded  school  work 
at  Lancaster  until  1866,  and  then  engaged  as  superintendent 
at  a  higher  salary  at  Gallon,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  there  to  acquaint  himself  more  thoroughly 
with  the  school  systems  of  those  countries,  particularly  that 
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of  Germany.  Being  familiar  with  the  German  language,  his 
facilities  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  German  manner  of 
instruction  were  unexcelled.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Newark,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  ever  since  remained.  As  a  disciplinarian,  Mr.  Hartz- 
ler  has  few  equals.  All  the  schools  under  his  supervision  have 
'  been  more  than  usually  prosperous.  Winning  in  manners, 
and  correct  in  habits,  he  has  made  many  warm  friends  where- 
ever  he  has  lived  and  worked.  On  the  4th  January,  1874,  he 
married  Miss  Helen  C.,  only  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Emily 
Bushnell,  of  Galion,  Ohio,  formerly  of  North  Ridgeville, 
Lorain  county,  Ohio.  From  this  union  there  was  born  Be- 
atrice, February  20th,  1875.  Resolutions,  formed  in  youth,  to 
visit  Europe,  and  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  position 
of  a  public  educator  have  all  been  consummated.  During 
vacations,  for  the  last  ten  years,  Mr.  Hartzlerhas  engaged  in 
lecturing  in  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
this  field  of  labor  he  has  succeeded  so  well  and  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
lecturers  at  present  in  Ohio. 

Jeffries,  John  Parsons,  of  Wooster,  lawyer  and 

author,  was  born  in  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
19th,  181 5.  His  parents,  Mark  and  Rebecca  Parsons  Jeffries, 
were  both  of  old  English  stock,  Quaker  on  the  maternal  side, 
whose  genealogy  can  be  traced  for  over  two  centuries,  their 
ancestors  for  several  generations  residing  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.  His  early  opportunities  for  education  were 
only  limited,  as  the  system  of  instruction  was  not  so  liberal 
as  at  the  present  day.  He  received  his  tuition  at  a  select 
school,  as  well  as  from  private  tutors.  By  the  exercise  of 
indomitable  energy,  and  an  iron  will,  in  the  course  of  time 
he  became  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  profound  lawyer.  In  1856 
Mr.  Jeffries  left  his  native  State,  and  settled  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  where  he  continued  to  reside.  He 
married,  in  1837,  Miss  Jane  McMonigal,  second  daughter  of 
Andrew  McMonigal,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Wayne 
county,  the  union  resulting  in  five  sons  and  two  daughters : 
Lemuel,  Sarah  Matilda  (who  married  Samuel  J.  Price,  and 
died  in  Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  in  1865), 
Linnaeus  Quinby,  Joseph  Oello,  Delano,  Viola  Rebecca,  and 
Julian  Parsons.  In  1842,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus.  His  abil- 
ities, industry,  and  fidelity  to  his  clients,  soon  introduced  him 
into  active  practice,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession.  Almost  from  his  entering  the 
profession,  Mr.  Jeffries  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
not  only  in  Wayne  county,  but  throughout  the  State.  His  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  character,  his  power  of  research,  investi- 
gation, and  combination,  his  varied  and  accurate  general 
knowledge,  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  have  given 
him  a  wide  and  distinguished  reputation,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  lawyer.  During  his  long  and  successful  practice  he  has  had 
associated  with  him  as  partners  in  his  profession,  the  following 
prominent  lawyers :  Judge  C.  C.  Parsons,  sen..  Judge  William 
Given,  Judge  William  Sample,  and  Judge  Martin  Walker,  all 
of  them  eminent  jurists.  These  were  his  only  partners  until 
1877,  when  he  associated  with  him  in  practice  his  son,  L.  Q. 
Jeffries.  For  many  years  he  took  quite  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  served  four  years  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Wayne  county,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  pleader, 
it  has  been  stated  that  in  no  case  that  he  tried  was  one  of  his 
bgal  documents  held  to  be  defective.    In  1858,  the  democ- 


racy of  the  fourteenth  Congressional  district,  which  was  then 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Ashland,  Medina,  and 
Lorain,  unanimously  nominated  him  in  convention  as  their 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  not  elected,  however,  Gen- 
eral Cyrus  Spenk,  his  opponent,  defeating  him ;  but  notwith- 
standing it  was  a  strong  republican  district,  Mr.  Jeffries'  large 
vote  gave  evidence  of  his  personal  popularity.  In  i860,  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  democratic  conventions  at 
Charleston  and  Baltimore,  from  the  fourteenth  district  above 
named,  and  instructed  to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which 
he  did,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  both  conventions  and  in 
the  spirited  campaign  that  followed.  He  received  in  i860,  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  Wooster  district  for  com- 
mon pleas  judge,  but  not  desiring  the  position,  he  withdrew 
his  name  upon  the  eve  of  nomination,  which  secured  the 
nomination  to  William  Sample,  of  Coshocton  county.  In 
1862,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Wayne  county  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  by  the  home  vote,  the  soldiers' 
vote  giving  his  antagonist  a  small  majority,  but  not  desiring 
the  position  he  did  not  contest  the  seat.  His  work,  entitled, 
"Natural  History  of  the  Human  Races,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1869,  has  given  him  great  distinction 
among  the  scientists  abroad,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
In  1844,  he  commenced  collecting  facts  concerning  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  continued  his 
research  until  1 869,  when  he  had  his  work  printed  in  New  York. 
His  first  aim  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  visited  many  of  the  tribes  and  exam- 
ined the  antiquities  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  of  Indian 
origin ,  but  their  history  unfolded  to  him  a  much  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  field  than  he  at  first  conceived,  where- 
upon he  extended  his  inquiry  to  the  whole  human  family, 
and  has  given  to  the  world  the  above-named  accurately 
written  and  most  valuable  work.  Upon  the  production  of 
this  compendium  of  the  origin  of  the  races,  wherein  the  bold- 
ness and  tenability  of  his  propositions  are  so  maturely  and 
scientifically  elaborated,  Mr.  Jeffries  may  securely  rest  his 
reputation  as  a  philosophical  and  candid  expounder  of  eth- 
nological truth.  His  dissertation  upon  the  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  supplies  a  vacuum  in  ethnological  history  hith- 
erto neglected  by  the  most  erudite  writers  upon  this  interesting 
science.  His  classification  and  localization  of  the  different 
tribes  is  comprehensive,  lucid,  and  conclusive.  To  the 
American  student  of  ethnological  history  it  is  especially  at- 
tractive, as  it  solves  many  of  the  mysteries  relating  to  these 
nomadic  tribes,  who  have  been  grievously  destitute  of  proper 
annals,  and  without  an  exponent  of  their  manners,  habits  and 
character.  The  contemporary  press  have  been  profuse  in 
their  praise  of  this  work,  the  New  York  World  saying  of  it: 
"This  contribution  to  ethnology  is  a  carefully  prepared  sum- 
mary of  all  knowledge  possessed  on  the  subject."  The  Scien- 
tific American  says,  "The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  rare 
and  Vfiluable  information  concerning  the  history  of  our  race, 
and  in  respect  of  which  the  mass  of  mankind  know  very 
little."  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  says:  "The  work  be- 
fore us  takes  the  ground  that  each  type  or  race  is  a  distinct 
creation  of  Almighty  power,  formed  for  their  respective  zones, 
and  unfitted  for  perfect  development  out  of  them ;  .  that 
the  whites  embody  the  active  intellectual  force  of  the  world, 
which  has  imparted  to  Christian  civilization  its  prominence 
and  its  triumphs."  The  New  York  Express  says:  "We 
recommend  the  book  for  the  candid  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  the  author  treats  the  subject.     .    .    The  book  is  pro- 
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fusely  illustrated  by  correct  specimens  of  the  types  of  the 
different  races,  while  the  mechanical  execution  is  unexcep- 
tionable." ZeU's  EncyclopcBdia  ^-3.^%  oi  lAx.]^^x\^%:  "As 
a  writer  he  is  best  known  by  his  '  Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Races,'  published  in  1869,  a  book  of  great  research, 
much  reading,  and  careful  analysis,  and  which  is  regarded 
as  a  standard  work  on  ethnology."  To  Mr.  Jeffries  acquisi- 
tions in  the  domain  of  scientific  exploration,  we  may  add 
those  equally  distinguished  of  the  lawyer.  His  arguments  at 
the  bar  are  replete  with  legal  knowledge  and  logical  acumen, 
and  he  is  felicitous  in  his  analysis  and  application  of  evi- 
dence to  law.  He  is  plain  and  unaffected,  affable  and 
courteous,  with  manners  polite  and  accessible. 

BURKET,  Jacob  F.,  lawyer,  Findlay,  Hancock  county, 
was  born  25th  March,  1837,  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  near 
Somerset,  the  son  of  Solomon  Burket,  who  was  of  Swiss 
descent.  One  of  his  ancestors  who  came  from  Switzerland  and 
settled  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  had  two  sons,  John  and 
James  Burket,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Burket  family. 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  Burket, 
who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  emigrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Ohio,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 
Jacob  F.  Burket's  mother,  Mary  (Brehm)  Burket,  whose  father 
was  also  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  this  State,  was  of  German  extraction.  In 
September,  1839,  the  Burket  family 'removed  from  Perry  to 
Hancock  county.  This  region  was  then  a  forest ;  settlers  were 
few,  and  the  country  very  sparsely  inhabited.  Young  Burket 
went  to  the  log  school-house,  and  had  at  the  same  time  to  do 
Vvork  on  a  farm,  as  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  father 
died,  leaving  his  mother  a  widow  with  nine  children,  of  whom 
Jacob  was  the  youngest  boy.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  removed  to  Findlay  and  was  apprenticed  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Jacob  Folk,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  was  for  two 
years,  one  of  its  conditions  being  that  he  should  receive  three 
months  schooling  in  the  winter.  After  having  worked  for 
him  thirteen  months,  his  brother-in-law's  health  failed,  where- 
upon by  mutual  agreement  the  indentures  were  canceled. 
On  the  4th  June,  1855,  he  began  the  work  of  teaching  at 
Lewisville,  in  Blanchard  township.  Having  taught  for  three 
terms,  he  attended  a  very  excellent  select  school,  at  Vanlue, 
in  Hancock  county,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  Mr.  William 
K.  Leonard.  Completing  his  term  he  returned  to  his  carpen- 
ter's trade  for  a  time,  engaging  in  mechanical  labor  in  the 
summer,  teaching  school  in  winter,  and  attending  school 
in  fall  and  spring.  In  1859,  ^^  entered  an  academy  at  Re- 
public, Seneca  county.  The  principal  of  this  institution  was 
Mr.  A.  Schuyler,  now  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Bald- 
win University  at  Berea.  'Professor  Schuyler  was  the  author 
of  works  on  logic,  mental  philosophy,  and  algebra.  From 
this  gentleman  Mr.  Burket  received  a  thorough  training  in 
logic,  which  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  the 
legal  profession.  On  the  29th  June,  1859,  he  commenced 
reading  law  with  Judge  Palmer,  since  deceased.  Having  re- 
mained with  him  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Goit  &  Browns  for  another  year,  in  the  meanwhile 
teaching  school  every  winter.  On  the  ist  July,  1 861,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Ottawa,  Putnam  county,  where  he  remained 
until  April,  1862.  On  the  i6th  of  that  month  he  opened  an 
office  in  Findlay,  and  on  the  7th  September  of  that  year  en- 


tered into  partnership  with  Henry  Brown,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Brown  &  Burket,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  ist  May, 
1869,  since  which  time  he  has  been  alone  in  his  practice. 
While  working  at  his  carpentering  trade,  he  upon  one  occa- 
sion attended  court,  and  becoming  intensely  interested  in  the 
proceedings,  he  then  and  there  resolved  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
since  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  has  been  a  devotee  to  his 
profession.  Mr.  Burket  has  an  extensive  practice  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  has  encountered  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  has  been  highly 
complimented  by  his  professional  brethren  for  the  clear  man- 
ner in  which  he  expounds  the  principles  of  law  which  underlie 
a  case.  He  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  First  National 
bank  of  Findlay,  director  of  the  Findlay  Savings  and  Build- 
ing Loan  Association,  and  has  acted  as  attorney  for  both  these 
institutions.  He  has  conducted  much  litigation  for  the  latter, 
and  never  lost  a  case.  He  married  on  August  6th,  1859, 
Miss  Pamy  D.  Walters,  of  Lenawee  county,  Michigan.  They 
have  had  six  children,  five  boys  and  one  girl,  all  of  whom 
are  living. 

Ford,  George  H.,  banker.  Burton,  Geauga  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  March  loth,  1842,  at  Burton.  A  sketch  of 
his  father.  Governor  Seabury  Ford,  is  published  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  His  mother  was  Miss  Harriet  E.  Cook,  and  his 
paternal  grandmother  was  also  a  Cook,  tracing  back  to 
Henry  Cook,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country.  Leaving 
Hertfordshire  and  Kent,  in  England,  he  came  over  to  Ply- 
mouth before  1640.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  prepared  for 
college  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Columbus,  under 
Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  and  entered  Western  Reserve  College  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  graduated  from  this  institution  in 
1862,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  1863  in  the  office  of 
Hitchcock  &  Estep,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained 
for  one  year,  returning  at  its  close  to  Burton,  and  entered  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Boughton,  Ford  &  Co.,  taking  the  place  of 
his  brother,  Seabury  C,  who  went  to  Cleveland.  In  1868,  he 
finished  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  M.  C.  Canfield, 
at  Chardon,  Ohio.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  opened 
an  office  in  Burton,  and  practiced  his  profession  with  success 
until  his  election  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1871.  He  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  universities  and 
colleges,  during  his  first  term  in  the  legislature,  and  while  in 
this  position  introduced  a  "  Bill  to  establish  the  Ohio  State 
University."  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  merge  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  and  the  Miami  University,  in  Butler  county,  into  one 
institution.  At  the  same  time  another  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Alphonso  Hart,  a  member  of  that  body,  setting 
aside  the  canal  and  swamp  lands  of  the  State  as  an  endow- 
ment for  this  university.  Had  these  bills  passed  as  they 
ought,  there  would  have  been  provided  an  annual  income  of 
between  ^75,000  and  jfioo,ooo,  making  the  institution  one  of 
honor  and  credit  to  the  State.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Hart  devel- 
oped much  opposition  from  interested  parties,  and  failed, 
hence  the  vote  on  the  university  bill  was  merely  compliment- 
ary. Mr.  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on 
finance.  In  1873,  he  ^^-^  reelected  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives ;  served  the.  two  years  following,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  "Wood  county  investigating  committee,"  the  dis- 
closures made  by  which  brought  the  labors  of  the  Sixty-first 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  to  an  abrupt  and  rather  disgrace- 
ful termination.    He  was  a  ready  debater,  and  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  important  measures  before  the  legislature,  and 
performed  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  during  the 
four  years  of  his  connection  therewith,  creditably  to  himself 
and  satisfactorily  to  his  constituents.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  convention,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which  nominated  President  Hayes.  In  1876,  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  present  firm  and  banking  house  of 
Boughton,  Ford  &  Co.,  at  Burton.  He  was  prominent  and 
successful  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator,  and  to  use  the  language 
of  one  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  "had  he  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  would  have  attained 
a  leading  position.''  Yet  he  has  a  decided  taste  for  business 
and  banking,  which  has  led  him  to  his  present  profitable  em- 
ployment. He  married  Miss  Corinne  E.  Williams,  of  Burton, 
Ohio,  whose  family  were  early  settlers  in  Ohio.  Her  grand- 
. parents  emigrated  from  Connecticut  in  or  near  the  year  1808. 
Four  children  were  the  issue  of  this  union,  only  three  of 
whom,  Helen  R.,  Louis  Jay,  and  Carl  B.,  are  now  living. 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand,  manufacturer,  son  of 

F.  C.  Schumacher,  who  was  a  prominent  commission  mer- 
chant at  Celie,  Hanover,  was  born  in  Celle,  Germany,  March 
30th,  1 822.  Upon  completing  his  education  in  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  grocery  business. 
He  devoted  himself  to  this  and  the  business  of  a  clerk  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  at  Hanover  until  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Otto.  After  two  years  of  farming  and 
general  business  experience,  he  became  established  in  the 
grocery  trade  in  Akron,  in  1852.  He  prospered,  and  in  1857 
rented  water  power  on  the  Ohio  canal,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Akron,  and  put  in  the  necessary  machinery  for  inau- 
gurating a  branch  of  manufacture  which  grew  steadily  in  im- 
portance. In  his  native  country,  while  learning  the  grocery 
business,  he  had  obtained  his  first  ideas  as  tc  the  proper 
method  of  making  palatable  preparations  for  human  food  out 
of  the  grain  of  the  oat,  and  now  he  undertook  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  good  oatmeal  into  his  adopted  country, 
substituting  machinery  driven  by  power  for  the  hand  mill  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  his  employer's  in  Germany. 
Success  followed,  and  in  another  year  apparatus  for  pearling 
barley  was  added  to  the  German  mills,  as  they  were  appro- 
priately christened,  while  the  next  year  additional  capacity 
was  given  to  the  mill  itsdlf,  by  increasing  the  water  power. 
The  trade  still  grew,  and  by  1863  had  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  mill  especially  for  pearl- 
ing barley.  In  that  year,  the  large  brick  Empire  mill  was 
built  at  the  railroad  depot.  In  1866,  he  purchased  the  Cas- 
cade mill,  one  of  the  best  furnished  and  largest  flouring  mills 
in  the  State,  situated  on  the  power  just  above  the  German 
mills,  and  made  many  important  improvements  therein.  In 
1872,  the  old  German  mills  were  burned,  but  the  building  of 
a  new  one  of  brick,  adjoining  the  Empire  mills,  for  conveni- 
ence of  shipping  facilities,  was  begun  and  completed  with 
remarkable  speed,  considering  the  solidity  of  the  structure 
and  its  size,  it  ranking  among  the  largest  mills  of  the  country. 
In  1875,  the  effective  power  of  the  Cascade  mills  was  doubled, 
by  lowering  the  tail-race  thereof  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the 
power  of  the  old  German  mill,  thus  increasing  the  head  and 
fall  to  thirty-eight  feet;  at  the  same  time,  all  the  old  gearing 
and  machinery  of  the  Cascade  mills  was  removed,  the  num- 
ber of  burrs  was  increased  to  eleven,  and  the  most  improved 
machinery  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  farina  and 


high  grades  of  flour.  In  1875,  he  made  an  extensive  addi- 
tion to  the  Empire  mill,  exclusively  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  pearl  barley,  and  introduced  new  machinery,  with  a  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  double  Fitchburg  engine,  one 
of  the  largest  yet  used  in  this  section.  This  addition  to  ma- 
chinery and  power  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  so  that  it 
could  pearl  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  barley  each  day.  The 
German  mill  consumes  twenty-five  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
daily,  and  the  Cascade  mill  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat. 
He  has  ^256,000  invested  in  these  three  mills,  and  the  busi- 
ness amounts  to  g  1,000,000  annually,  extending  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  all  of  it  under  his  personal  direction,  and  with 
but  one  traveling  solicitor.  The  secret  of  this  success  is  sim- 
ple but  very  significant.  It  was  his  determination  to  excel  in 
the  quality  of  his  goods,  never  considering  his  machinery 
good  enough  until  the  highest  attainable  success  was  achieved. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  substantially  controls  his  branch 
of  business  and  manufactures  a  greater  variety  of  goods  in 
this  line  than  probably  any  other  house  in  the  United  States, 
while  he  literally  revolutionized  the  trade  in  oatmeal.  When 
he  began,  all  the  oatmeal  used  in  this  country  was  imported 
from  Canada  and  Europe,  every  attempt  at  making  American 
oatmeal,that  people  would  eat,  having  failed.  His  unequaled 
success  at  length  led  the  market,  and  at  present  the  impor- 
tations of  this  valuable  food  are  trifling  in  amount.  In  his 
relations  as  a  citizen,  he  is  a  most  useful  member  of  society. 
An  ardent  lover  of  his*  adopted  country  and  a  strong  Union 
man,  he  did  his  full  share  and  more  for  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
peril.  In  public  enterprises  he  proved  active  and  liberal, 
while  in  works  of  charity  and  benevolence  his  generosity  was 
not  only  great  but  made  more  valuable  by  a  discriminating 
exercise.  In  business  matters,  he  is  sagacious,  prompt, 
diligent,  and  thorough, —  a  distinguishing  characteristic  being 
his  practical  opposition  to  the  credit  system.  The  subject 
of  temperance  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  him,  and  he  is 
strong  and  unwavering  in  his  faith  in  political  prohibition, 
sparing  neither  means  nor  labor  in  its  behalf.  He  is  a  lib- 
eral contributor  to  the  support  of  religion,  and  gives  freely  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  many  churches.  Socially, 
he  is  a  quick-witted,  intelligent,  and  genial  companion,  and 
in  his  domestic  relations  is  very  happy,  his  home-life  afford- 
ing rare  pleasure  to  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  witness 
its  purity  and  cheerfulness.  His  mother,  enjoying  remark- 
able good  health  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  lives  with 
him,  rejoicing  in  her  son's  prosperity.  In  1851,  he  married 
Miss  Hermine  Schumacher,  a  cousin,  and  has  two  sons, 
Louis,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  his  father's  business,  and  Adolph,  aged 
fifteen  years. 

BOPE,  James  A.,  lawyer,  Findlay,  Hancock  county, 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  November  30th, 
1833.  His  ancestors  were  Moravians  on  the  paternal  side. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  grandfather  did  duty  as  a  soldier  at 
the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia,  about  the  year  1804.  The  original  family 
name  was  Pope,  but  has  been  altered  in  some  of  the  branches 
into  Bope.  His  father,  Philip  Hope,  born  in  Fairfield  county, 
was  a  merchant.  On  his  mother's  side,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Eliza  Weaver,  he  is  of  Scotch  and  German  stock.  He 
lived  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  until  he  was  six  years  of  age, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county, 
where  his  father  continued  the  business  of  merchandizing. 
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He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  into  his  father's  store  and  remained  there  until 
he  was  seventeen.  He  then  attended  Wittenberg  college, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  remained  at  this  institution  five  years, 
graduating  in  1855,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
Hunter  &  Dougherty,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1857,  commenced  to  practice  at  Lan- 
caster in  1858,  and  removed  to  Findlay  in  1859.  I'^  J"ly. 
1862,  he  was  elected  captain  of  company  D,  99th  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry.  While  engaged  in  storming  earthworks  at 
Atlanta,  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  sent  home.  Recov- 
ering from  his  wounds,  he  returned  to  his  regiment  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  heutenant-colonel  in  command  of 
the  soth  and  99th  Ohio.  This  occurred  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  Altogether  he  was  wounded  four  times. 
He  continued  in  tbe  service  until  he  was  mustered  out  in 
July,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Findlay,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Mr.  Bope  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
exceedingly  careful  and  conscientious  lawyer.  He  has  been 
thoroughly  and  classically  educated,  and  has  carried  into  the 
profession  the  scholarly  habits  acquired  in  a  collegiate  course. 
His  papers  are  industriously  and  accurately  prepared,  and 
have  often  received  the  encomiums  of  the  court.  He  has  a 
high  regard  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
discredits  everything  that  would  degrade  it.  He  enjoys  a 
large  and  growing  practice,  and  is  frequently  called  to  do 
business  in  the  United  States  courts.  He  prefers  civil  to 
criminal  practice,  but  practices  with  success  all  branches  of 
his  profession.  On  May  7th,  1861,  he  married  Miss  Martha 
Meeks,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Meeks,  who  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Findlay,  but  is 
now  preaching  near  that  town.  They  have  had  four  children, 
only  two  of  whom  are  living. 

HOYT,  George,  journalist,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Chardon,  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  August  loth,  1838,  and  living 
in  Cleveland,  August,  1878.     His  parents,  Sylvester  N.  and 
Eleanor  C.  Hoyt,  removed  from  central  New  York  to  Geauga 
county  in  1824,  where  the  father  became  a  large  farmer,  and 
for  fifteen  years  was  treasurer  of  the  county.     Mr.  Hoyt  re- 
ceived a  good  common  school  education,  which  he  enlarged 
by  subsequent  self-teaching.     After  leaving  school  he  entered 
a  printing  office  in  his  native  town,  and  having  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer  worked  at  it  in  Chardon  and  Cleveland. 
In  the  year  1856  he  went  to  Woodstock,  Vermont,  to  reside 
with  an  uncle,  the  Hon.  Julius  Converse,  ex-governor  of  the 
State,  where  for  a  time  he  attended  school.     In  1858,  he  went 
to  reside  in  Cleveland,  and  a  few  months  thereafter  entered 
the  office  of  the  Plain  Dealer  as  a  compositor.     "Artemus 
Ward"  (Charles  F.  Browne)  was  at  this  time  city  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist 
him  on  the  "local,"  thus  acquiring  his  first  experience  in 
journalistic  work.     From  this  association  a  very  warm  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  the  great  humorist,  then  just  be- 
coming famous,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  which  con- 
tinued through  the  life  of  the  former.     At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Hoyt  went,  as  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Grays,  into  the  three  months'  service,  and  was  present  at 
the  skirmish  which  took  place  eariy  in  1 861  at  Vienna,  Vir- 
ginia, and  participated  with  the  command  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.     In  the  following  year  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  while  in  this  position  joined  the 
well-remembered  host  of  "squirrel  hunters"  which,  in  1862, 
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flocked  to  Cincinnati  in  response  to  the  call  of  Governor  Tod, 
to  repel  a  threatened  invasion  of  Ohio  by  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Kirby  Smith.  At  a  later  period  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays,  in  the  100  days'  campaign, 
and  was  quartered  in  Fort  Lincoln,  one  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington  City.  While  in  the  field,  Mr.  Hoyt  corresponded 
regularly  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  adding  thereby  very  greatly 
to  his  local  reputation  as  an  entertaining  writer.  In  1864,  he 
became  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times,  and  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  about  a  year,  many  of  his  local  sketches  at- 
tracting wide  attention.  He  was  here  associated  with  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson,  the  present  brilliant  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  Returning  to  Cleveland  in  1865,  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  employed  for  a  few  months  upon  the  Daily  Herald,  from 
which  he  retired  to  resume  the  city  editorship  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  under  a  new  management,  in  January,  1866.  In  the 
following  year  he  compiled  for  a  New  York  publisher  a  vol- 
ume of  Artemus  Ward's  local  sketches  and  paragraphs,  thus 
contributing  a  valuable  addition  to  the  humorous  literature 
of  the  country.  In  1868,  Mr.  Hoyt  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  since  that  time  the  editorial  page 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  work  of  his  pen.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company,  in 
1877,  he  became  a  stock-holder  and  vice-president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  married,  October  i8th,  1866,  to 
Abbie  M.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  Worthington, 
one  of  Cleveland's  earliest  and  most  successful  merchants. 
They  have  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr. 
Hoyt's  long  and  varied  experience  in  newspaper  work  en- 
titles him  to  no  mean  place  among  the  journalists  of  the  West. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  the  fraternity  who  have  come  up 
from  the  ranks,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  familiarized  themselves 
with  every  department  of  newspaper  work.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  terse,  clear,  and  forcible,  and  his  political  views  are  the 
result  of  sincere  conviction,  he  having  been  always  a  demo- 
crat, though  reared  and  educated  under  whig  and  republican 
influences.  One  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics  is  an 
exceedingly  acute  and  lively  sense  of  the  humorous,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  shown,  with  excellent  effect,  in  his  writings, 
and  which  renders  him  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  com- 
panions. He  is  socially  a  genial  gentleman,  extremely 
hearty  in  his  friendships,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  pre- 
sides over  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  the  land. 

Cleveland,  Horace  Gillette,  merchant,  was 

born  January  3d,  1832,  at  Winchester,  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, and  was  the  youngest  son  of  eleven  children.  His 
father,  Orren  Cleveland,  being  a  man  of  good  education  and 
fine  literary  taste,  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  teaching, 
at  the  same  time  cultivating  a  farm.  Moses  Cleveland,  from 
whom  this  branch  of  the  Cleveland  family  descended,  came 
over  from  Ipswich,  England,  about  1640,  and  settled  in  Wo- 
burn,  Massachusetts ;  his  son  Samuel  settled  in  Connecticut 
in  1693.  Orren  Cleveland,  the  father  of  Horace,  removed 
his  family  to  Ohio  in  1839,  3^"^  settled  in  Geauga  county. 
Horace  lived  at  home,  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  the  district  school  in  winter,  until  he  was  nineteen, 
when  he  entered  the  store  of  Kile,  Wilkins  &  Co.,  at  Hunts- 
burgh,  where  he  remained  as  general  clerk  for  about  a  year. 
In  1852,  he  went  to  Cleveland  and  entered  a  mercantile  col- 
lege for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  book-keeping, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered 
the  science,  that  he  was  offered  the  position  of  tutor  in  the 
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college,  but  declined,  wishing  to  connect  himself  more  actively 
with  the  business  life  of  the  city.  Immediately  on  leaving 
the  college  he  engaged  as  book-keeper,  with  Mr.  A.  M. 
Beebe,  at  that  time  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business  on 
Bank  street.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Beebe  about  a  year,  and 
then  was  employed  in  the  Forest  City  bank,  organized  under 
the  free  banking  law  of  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  which 
necessitated  his  resignation,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  for  his  clerical  abilities  were  of  a  high  order 
and,  joined  to  a  uniformly  courteous  deportment,  made  him 
a  general  favorite.  After  his  restoration  to  health,  he  was 
employed  for  a  short  time  by  the  Bank  of  Geauga,  at  Paines- 
ville,  where  his  skill  as  an  accountant  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion in  examining,  writing  up,  and  balancing  books  and 
accounts  that  had  been  neglected  for  many  years.  This  ser- 
vice done  he  returned  to  Cleveland,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855 
entered  the  well-known  wholesale  store  of  George  Worthing- 
ton,  then  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Superior  streets,  the 
present  site  of  the  Second  National  bank  building.  He  was 
the  book-keeper  and  chief  clerk  of  this  enterprising  and  very 
successful  business  house  for  nearly  ten  years.  These  were 
years  of  severe  and  close  application,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost 
a  constitution  not  naturally  strong ;  yet  the  experience  was  of 
great  advantage,  for  by  it  he  was  being  educated  for  the  more 
responsible  duties  the  years  were  to  bring  to  him.  In  the  fall 
of  1864  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Joseph  H.  Brown, 
Richard  Brown,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Williarn  Bonnell,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Cleveland,  Brown  & 
Co.,  and  opened  a  large  hardware  store  at  No.  25  Merwin 
street,  making  heavy  hardware  a  specialty.  They  imported 
largely  of  Swedish  iron,  English  steel,  etc.  Their  business 
operations  reached  an  average  of  $2,000,000  per  annum; 
their  trade  extended  throughout  northern  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  the  upper  lakes,  and  in  some  lines  of  goods  as 
far  east  as  Boston.  The  reputation  of  the  house  for  enter- 
prise and  honorable  dealing  was  thoroughly  established. 
There  have  been  several  changes  of  partners.  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence  the  firm  has  had  seven  part- 
ners, viz :  H.  G.  Cleveland,  Joseph  H.  Brown,  Richard  Brown, 
J.  O.  Brown,  WiUiam  Bonnell,  P.  M.  Hitchcock,  and  A.  M. 
Wilcox.  In  1870,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  president  of  the 
Painesville  and  Youngstown  Railroad,  a  narrow  gauge  road 
running  from  Fairport,  on  the  lake,  to  Youngstown,  built  for 
the  special  purpose  of  transporting  iron  ore  from  the  lake  to 
the  extensive  iron  works  at  Youngstown,  and  coal  from  that 
region  to  the  lake,  and  is  under  the  control  of  parties  engaged 
in  these  interests.  After  about  a  year  he  resigned  on  account 
of  the  increasing  demands  of  his  regular  business.  In  March 
last  a  branch  house  of  the  Cleveland  firm  was  formed  in  Chi- 
cago, in  connection  with  George  W.  Hale,  Esq.,  (formerly  of 
Hale,  Ayer  &  Co.)  occupying  the  old  stand  corner  of  Michi- 
gan avenue  and  Lake  street.  Exemplary  in  all  transactions, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  character;  an  active,  earnest 
man,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  multiplied  details  of  such  a 
life,  and  rare  judgement  to  meet  them,  he  is  the  recognized 
head  of  one  of  Cleveland's  most  enterprising  and  substantial 
commercial  houses.  In  politics  he  is  a  conservative  republi- 
can, thoroughly  patriotic,  and  heartily  supported  the  war, 
giving  liberally  to  all  those  charitable  enterprises  that  grew 
out  of  the  struggle.  He  was  two  years  in  the  city  council, 
and  rendered  valuable  services  on  the  finance  committee. 
He  is  a  communicant  in  the  Episcopal  church,  uniting  with 


Grace  church  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  engages  actively 
in  its  Christian  work,  cheerfully  giving  his  time  and  money  to 
its  advancement;  indeed  all  worthy  charitable  objects  find 
in  him  a  friend.  He  is  warden  of  Grace  church,  and  one  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese.  He  married  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Kn^pp,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  1853.  They 
have  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mack,  William  A.,  inventor,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  was 
born  March  2d,  1830,  in  Portage,  New  York,  where  his 
father,  G.  A.  Mack,  now  of  Medina,  Ohio,  was  at  that  time 
residing.  The  death  of  his  mother  occasioned  the  breaking 
up  of  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  William  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  The  activity  of  his  nature, 
which  was  already  asserting  itself,  led  him  to  push  boldly 
into  the  battle  of  life.  His  taste  for  mechanics  quickly  deter- 
mined his  course,  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  was  learn- 
ing his  trade  in  the  furniture  manufactory  of  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  of  Castile,  New  York.  For  three  years  at  this  place, 
and  afterward  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  he  industriously 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  his  knowledge  and  skill 
as  a  cabinet  maker.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  pursuing 
as  best  he  could  the  studies  that  his  early  withdrawal  from 
school  had  interrupted,  and  soon  developed  a  genius  for  in- 
vention. Having  mastered  his  trade  as  it  was  then  con- 
ducted, he  at  once  began  to  improve  its  methods  and  pro- 
cesses. He  constructed  for  the  works  in  which  he  was 
employed,  a  complete  set  of  machinery,  including  the  first 
planer  used  in  that  county,  with  marked  improvement  over 
the  machines  of  that  day.  The  successful  use  of  this  machin- 
ery for  many  years  afterward  is  testimony  of  its  excellence. 
Mr.  Mack's  first  business  venture  on  his  own  account  was  at 
Belfast,  New  York,  where,  in  1856,  he  established  a  factory, 
operating  the  same  about  four  years,  when  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Seville,  Medina  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  devoted 
himself  to  invention,  and  the  improvement  of  machinery.  His 
works  at  this  time  were  of  a  practical  nature,  reflecting  much 
credit  on  him  as  an  inventor ;  but  were  in  lines  that  did  not 
bring  them  prominently  before  the  general  public,  until  he 
brought  out  the  sewing  machine  which  he  patented  in 
1863.  From  this  time  on  his  history  is  that  of  the  "Domes- 
tic" sewing  machine ;  for  to  its  perfection  and  introduction 
he  now  surrendered  his  time  and  energy.  For  some  years 
he  had  a  sore  struggle  with  difficulties,  prominent  among 
which  was  the  opposition  of  the  older  sewing  machine  manu- 
facturers, who,  by  virtue  of  their  extraordinary  patents, 
assumed  to  control  the  entire  production  of  this  useful  article. 
Nor  was  lack  of  capital  the  least  of  his  obstacles,  for,  in  giving 
his  time  to  experiments,  he  had  not  withheld  from  them  a 
large  portion  of  his  profits.  The  sewing  machine  proved  his 
bonanza,  and  a  fairly  earned  one.  He  began  to  investigate 
their  principles  in  1861,  more  than  ten  years  after  they  were 
an  acknowledged  success,  after  hundreds  of  patents  had  been 
granted  for  their  improvement,  and  millions  of  capital  already 
interested  in  sustaining  the  existing  monopoly,  a  strong  com- 
bination of  interests  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
machine,  and  enough  to  have  deterred  any  but  an  enthusiast. 
But  Mr.  Mack  was  confident,  and  with  a  mind  fresh  to  the 
subject,  he  sought  to  produce  the  desired  result  by  the  most 
direct  means.  Uninfluenced  by  the  opinion  of  previous  in- 
ventors, he  discarded  the  dragging  and  objectionable  motion 
of  cams  and  gearing,  substituting  a  movement,  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity,  and  as  easy  as  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 
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With  his  own  hands  he  made  the  designs  and  models,  and 
completed  all  the  work  on  twelve  machines,  astonishing  his 
friends  by  the  rapidity  and  success  of  his  effort,  which  had 
been  directed  mainly  to  producing  a  machine  capable  of 
greater  range  of  work,  and  requiring  less  power  to  drive  it, 
thus  saving  the  strength,  and  often  the  health  of  the  operatives 
who  were  toiUng  with  the  heavy  running  machines  of  earlier 
makes.  His  machine  was  a  success,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  unparalleled  career  of  the  "  Light  Running 
Domestic."  Manufacturing  in  a  small  way,  he  moved  suc- 
cessively to  Cleveland  and  to  Norwalk  for  increased  facilities, 
and  was  so  successful  in  effecting  sales  that  the  combined 
Eastern  companies  attempted  to  suppress  the  machine.  Suits 
were  brought  against  Mr.  Mack  that  involved  a  litigation 
lasting  until  1868,  when  they  were  withdrawn,  the  combina- 
tion paying  costs,  and  granting  a  license  for  the  use  of  their 
•patents,  so  far  as  embraced  in  the  "Domestic."  From  this 
time  the  success  of  the  machine  was  uninterrupted ;  for,  ex- 
tending the  business,  Mr.  Mack  associated  with  himself 
Messrs.  Milo  P.  Smith,  N.  S.  C.  Perkins,  and  Frank  Mack. 
The  reputation  of  the  machine  being  now  wide-spread,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  wealthy  Eastern  capitalists,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  facilities  of  its  manufacturers  were  still 
unequal  to  the  demand,  they  received  propositions  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  "Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
as  it  now  exists,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city.  The 
business  was  placed  in  their  hands  in  1870,  and  arrangements 
were  immediately  made  with  the  Providence  Tool  Company, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  devoted  one  of  their  large 
factories  entirely  to  this  work,  pushing  the  manufacture  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  three  hundred  machines  a  day.  The 
new  company  in  the  meantime  prepared  to  conduct  all 
branches  of  their  business  upon  their  own  premises.  They 
first  built  for  their  home  office,  the  magnificent  building  now 
occupied  by  them  on  Broadway  and  Union  Square,  one  of 
the  recognized  landmarks  in  that  city  of  business  palaces, 
and  on  its  completion  turned  their  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment, at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  a  factory  complete  in  all 
departments,  and  of  a  capacity  equal  to  the  growing  demands 
of  their  popular  machine.  Although  brought  up  a  Methodist, 
Mr.  Mack  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Universal- 
ist  church,  of  Norwalk,  to  which,  as  also  to  Buchtel  College, 
Akron,  Ohio,  he  has  made  liberal  donations.  His  political 
sympathies  are  with  the  republicans.  In  Masonry,  he  has 
won  a  position  of  considerable  eminence,  having  taken  the 
32d  degree,  and  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his 
brethren,  among  whom  he  is  known  as  being  ever  among  the 
first  to  aid  a  worthy  brother  when  in  misfortune.  He  takes 
great  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  prosperity  of 
Norwalk,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  able  superintendency  of  the 
water  works,  of  which  he  is  president,  they  principally  owe 
their  present  efficiency.  Mr.  Mack  married,  September  29th, 
1853,  Miss  Helen  M.,  daughter  of  James  Thompson,  of  Eagle 
Village,  New  York.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
Cora  L.  and  Willie  G.  Mack.  Now  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Mack  continues  to  reside  in  Norwalk,  where  he  enjoys 
the  result  of  his  successful  invention,  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious manner.  Although  thoroughly  identified  with  the  local 
interests  of  the  city  of  his  home,  being  extensively  engaged 
in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business  there,  he  has  not 
lost  his  interest  in  his  greatest  of  inventions,  but  spends  much 
time  at  the  manufactory  in  New  Jersey,  watching  and  aiding 
the  development  of  new  features  of  convenience  and  excel- 


lence, which  the  progress  of  the  times  demands  of  a  first-class 
sewing  machine,  and  for  which  the  present  management  of  the 
company  are  making  their  machine  preeminently  the  leader. 
The  untiring  energy  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  in  still 
further  improving  the  machine,  calls  for  the  active  exercise 
of  his  inventive  faculties;  but  he  has  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  now  enjoys  the  reflection  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  plan,  that,  more  than  all  others,  tended  to  a 
revolution  in  the  system  of  machinery  used  for  sewing.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  "Domestic,"  no 
new  machine  has  been  put  in  the  market,  without  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  attempting  to  imitate  its  general  features ;  but 
of  course  the  patents  protect  from  this  piracy  the  grand 
essentials  of  its  superiority.  Mr.  Mack's  career  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  fame  and  fortune  that  attend  an  inventor  of 
superior  merit,  when  his  invention  is  properly  managed.  His 
success,  under  the  discouraging  circumstances  of  his  start, 
entitle  him  to  high  rank  among  business  men,  and  he  may 
be  well  content  in  the  thought  that,  from  the  creation  of  his 
brain  has  come  the  most  useful  and  popular  sewing  machine 
of  the  day. 

Converse,  Julius  O.,  journalist,  was  born  in  Char- 
don,  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  May  ist,  1834.  His  father,  Jude 
Converse,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Randolph,  Vermont, 
and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  but  two 
of  whom,  the  Hon.  Julius  Converse  of  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
long  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  subsequently  lieutenant-governor  and  governor  of 
Vermont,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hoyt  of  Cleveland,  are  now  living. 
Jude  Converse  came  to  Ohio  in  1827,  and  in  the  following 
year  settled  at  Chardon.  The  mercantile  was  his  first  busi- 
ness, and  this  he  prosecuted  for  some  years.  During  seven 
years  of  the  administration  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  he  was 
in  charge  cff  the  Chardon  postoffice.  Originally  a  whig,  he 
became  a  free-soiler,  and  subsequently  a  republican.  A  man 
of  upright  character,  he  was  quiet  and  in  disposition  unob- 
trusive, and,  while  the  victim  of  many  reverses  of  fortune,  he 
constantly  maintained  a  cheerful  influence  over  all  with 
whom  he  associated.  He  died  at  Chardon  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1874.  The  mother  of  Julius,  Mrs.  Denton,  widow  of 
Dr.  Evart  Denton,  had  been  born  Sidney  Metcalf,  in  Enfield, 
Connecticut,  in  1804.  When  thirteen  years  old  she  came  to 
Ohio  with  the  family  of  Samuel  Smith,  the  husband  of  her 
eldest  sister,  and  in  1824  married  Dr.  Denton,  who  died  six 
years  afterward.  She  was  married  to  Jude  Converse  in  1832, 
and  survived  him  one  year.  She  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
natural  gifts,  and,  through  extensive  reading,  her  mind  was 
highly  cultivated.  Her  character  was  positive,  and  in  many 
respects  the  opposite  of  that  of  her  last  husband,  with  whom, 
however,  she  was  very  happily  mated.  Julius  O.  Converse, 
her  son,  acquired  the  elementary  education  of  the  common 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  entered  a  printing  office 
to  learn  a  business  for  which  he  had  much  preference,  and  in 
the  acquirement  of  which  he  discovered  the  road  to  subse- 
quent intellectual  development.  The  office  was  that  of  the 
Geauga  Republic,  published  by  WiUiam  W.  &  Eli  Bruce,  a 
whig  journal,  and  which  a  short  time  afterward  ceased  to 
exist.  He  then  went  into  the  office  of  the  Free  Democrat, 
edited  and  published  by  Joel  F.  Asper,  who  eventually  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  a  district  of  Missouri.  In 
1852,  J.  S,  Wright,  since  deceased,  purchased  the  paper,  and 
named  it  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat.     Mr.  Converse  con- 
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tinued  with  Mr.  Wright  nearly  seven  years,  during  a  portion 
of  that  time  studying  law  and,  in  1858,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. On  the  1st  January,  1859,  '^^  purchased  the  journal, 
continued  in  entire  control  of  it  until  1872,  when  he  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Geauga  Republican,  as  more  in  con- 
sonance with  its  then  and  subsequent  political  character. 
Mr.  Converse  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  advanced  school 
of  political  freedom  has  consistently  aimed  to  represent  that 
party  through  the  columns  of  his  journal,  and  which  he  has 
ever  endeavored  to  make  the  exponent  of  the  intelligence, 
morality,  and  loyalty  of  Geauga  county.  While  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics,  being  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
central  republican  committee  of  his  county,  and  as  well  a 
member  of  the  republican  congressional,  judicial,  and  sena- 
torial district  committees,  he  has  prefered  to  devote  himself 
to  the  honorable  and  responsible  position  of  an  editor  rather 
than  accept  any  local  political  office  of  emolument.  In  1861, 
under  President  Lincoln's  administration,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Chardon  and  held  that  office  eight  years,  being 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  assisted  in  its  duties,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  his  father.  Near  the  close  of  the  second  period 
of  four  years  he  resigned,  and  has  held  no  other  public  office. 
On  the  24th  December,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Julia  P. 
Wright,  the  niece  of  his  predecessor  in  business,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  H.  Wright,  of  Freedom,  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
a  family  that,  coming  from  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  One  child,  now  a 
school-girl  of  fourteen,  has  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Converse  may  be  ranked  among  our  most  worthy  specimens 
of  self-made  newspaper  men.  He  is  a  ready  writer,  endowed 
with  sufficient  imagination  to  afford  vivacity  to  his  style, 
while  on  political  subjects  usually  moderate,  when  necessary 
he  can  hold  his  own  in  the  most  wordy  warfare,  and  pickle 
his  antagonist  until,  whoever  that  antagonist  may  be,  he  is 
quite  ready  to  cry,  "Hold!  enough!"  With  all  he  is  well 
known  to  be  far  from  cruel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  warm 
hearted  and  faithful  in  his  friendships,  gentle,  and  kind  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens. 

PEASLEE,  John  B.,  superintendent  of  pubhc  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Reuben  Peaslee, 
Esq.,  of  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  described  by 
the  Hon.  John  S.  Wells,  United  States  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  the  ablest  man  in  that  State,  that  he  "knew  of 
no  man  who  could  stand  against  him,  and  that  he  himself 
deferred  to  his  judgment."  His  ancestors,  who  landed  at  the 
port  of  Newbury  in  1640,  were  among  the  first  inhabitants  of 
northeastern  Massachusetts,  and  pioneers  in  the  settlement 
of  southern  and  central  New  Hampshire.  Belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
they  suffered  in  common  with  their  sect  the  indignities  and 
proscriptions  born  of  the  religious  intolerance  of  old  colonial 
times.  Reuben  Peaslee  graduated  from  the  old  Haverhill 
Academy,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1831,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1835, 
being  while  there  recognized  as  the  ablest  young  man  in  it. 
After  leaving  college,  he  entered  into  mercantile  business  in 
New  York  city,  but  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  commenced  to  practice  in  that  State.  Dur- 
ing the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  he  advocated  through- 
out the  State  the  claims  of  the  democratic  candidate.  His 
abilities,  oratorical  powers,  and  social  qualities  rendered  him 
one  of  its  most  effective  and  popular  speakers,  and  brought 


him  prominently  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  for  many  years,  and  in  an  animated  de- 
bate that  arose  in  the  house  on  the  Texas  question,  in  which 
he  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  favoring  annex- 
ation, it  was  conceded  that  Mr.  Peaslee  delivered  the  ablest 
speech  (in  answer  to  the  Hon.  John  P.  Hale)  ever  made  in 
the  New  Hampshire  State  house.  As  a  prominent  member 
of  the  convention  which  convened  in  1850  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire,  he  wrote  many  of  the  articles 
of  the  present  State  constitution,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  leg- 
islation which  dispensed  with  religious  and  property  qualifi- 
cations for  voting.  Having  drank  deeply  of  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  himself,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  In  1841,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  A.  Willetts, 
of  New  York  city,  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
ability  and  business  habits.  He  died  December  29th,  1875. 
His  son,  John  B.  Peaslee,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  September  3d,  1842,  and  received  all  the  benefits  of  the 
district  school  and  the  academy  at  Atkinson,  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which,  having  completed  the  course,  he  passed  to 
the  Gilmonton  academy,  an  institution  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity at  that  time,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1858,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  Dartmouth  college,  whence  he  graduated  with 
honors  in  1863.  His  oration  at  the  commencement  of  that 
year,  on  the  "Polish  Revolution,"  received  high  encomiums 
from  the  Eastern  press  for  its  ability  and  learning.  Having 
completed  his  collegiate  education,  he  resolved  on  visiting 
the  West,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lord,  president 
of  Dartmouth  college,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  performed  his  duties 
with  such  faithfulness  and  success  that  his  resignation  was 
deeply  and  universally  regretted.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  Mr. 
Peaslee  removed  to  Cincinnati,  to  assume  the  position  of  first 
assistant  in  the  third  district  school  of  that  city.  During  the 
three  years  in  which  he  held  this  situation,  he  passed  his 
pupils  to  the  intermediate  schools  at  the  head  of  all  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which  redounded  greatly  to  his  credit,  as  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  he  was  attending  lectures  at  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  and  studying  for  that  profession.  In  1865,  he 
graduated  from  the  law  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Hamilton  county,  but  did  not  practice.  In  1867,  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  fifth  district  school,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  such  great  success,  that  it  led  to  his 
election  to  the  first  place  in  the  second  intermediate  school 
in  1869,  where  he  remained  until 'he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pubhc  Schools  of  Cincinnati  in  1874,  a  position  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified,  and  which  he  holds  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  Its  schools 
have  never  been  so  flourishing  as  under  his  superintendence, 
and  there  has  been  a  higher  tone  given  to  the  education  in 
them  since  he  was  appointed  to  office.  Mr.  Peaslee  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  of  which  body  he 
is  the  president.  Since  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  schools,  he  has  introduced  such  improvements  as  his 
long  experience  suggested,  and  he  has  displayed  much  ability 
in  carrying  out  very  important  reforms.  He  has  rapidly  risen 
into  great  popularity ;  has  been  some  time  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bishop 
on  the  8th  March,  1878,  trustee  of  Miami  University.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  takes  great  interest  in  promoting  its  humane 
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efforts.  He  is  very  popular  among  his  IVtasonic  brethren, 
and  has  filled  the  honorable  position  of  past  eminent  com- 
mander of  Hanselmann  Commandery,  No.  i6,  Knights 
Templar.  He  married  April  25th,  1878,  Miss  Lou  Wright, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Wright,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  on  the  occasion  was  honored  by  being  presented 
by  his  brother  Knights  Templar  with  the  most  magnificent 
Masonic  jewel  ever  manufactured  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Peas- 
lee's  characteristics  are  a  noble  generosity,  a  warm  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  truly  sympathetic  nature,  while  he  reveals  an 
immense  amount  of  energy  and  a  high  independence,  which 
show  that  his  qualifications  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  his 
distinguished  father  and  his  eminent  relatives.  General 
Charles  H.  Peaslee,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  of  New  York  city, 
and  Judge  Daniel  Peaslee,  of  Vermont. 

Fowler,  Charles  N.,  physician,  Youngstown, 

Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Canfield,  in  the  same 
county,  February  13th,  1828.  His  father,  Chauncey  R. 
Fowler,  was  a  practicing  physician,  and  was  born  in  Poland 
township,  of  the  same  county.  His  grandfather  on  the  pater- 
nal side  came  from  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  but  was  of 
English  parentage.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  fur- 
nished lumber  to  the  Federal  army,  and  while  engaged  in 
rafting»on  the  Big  Beaver  river,  in  1802,  was  drowned.  The 
sister  of  Dr.  Fowler's  father  was  the  first  female  child  born  in 
Poland  township.  His  mother,  Mary  B.  Holland,  was  born 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Her  family  came  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  were  early  settlers  in  Ohio.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
common  schools  and,  after  attending  academies  in  Canfield 
township,  began  to  read  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father. 
For  five  successive  years  he  attended  medical  lectures  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
graduated  from  it  on  the  13th  February,  1849.  Dr.  Ackley, 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  offered 
him  the  position  of  clinic  assistant  with  all  the  advantages  for 
information  and  practical  experience  in  his  office,  which  his 
love  of  surgery  and  admiration  of  Dr.  Ackley  induced  him  to 
accept  for  one  year.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Canfield  with  his  father,  where  he  remained  until  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  the  Ohio  State  and 
Union  Law  College, —  a  prosperous  institution  removed  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  to  Poland,  Ohio, —  a  position  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  his  advancement  in  practical  anatomy 
and  surgery,  the  favorite  branches  of  his  profession.  After 
ten  years  of  practice,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  attended  a 
full  course  of  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  the  hospital  privileges  of  the  city.  When 
he  found  it  necessary  or  agreeable  to  rest  from  professional 
duties,  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
and  note  the  progress  in  medical  science  in  hospitals  under 
the  care  of  experts.  Having  attended  an  examination  at  Co- 
lumbus, he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon,  and  assigned  to  the 
105th  Ohio  volunteef  infantry,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  only  a  short  time  on  duty  with  hrs  regiment,  when  he 
was  made  brigade  and  division  surgeon,  and  put  in  charge  of 
a  division  hospital.  He  was  with  the  14th  army  corps  under 
General,  Thomas,  in  General  Sherman's  department.  At 
Murfreesboro,  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  O.  Q.  Herrick,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  medical  director.  Dr.  Murray,  operator  for 
the  corps  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  two  assistants,  and 


who  were  Dr.  John  McCurdy  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Haller  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  This  was  a  field  hospital  and 
moved  with  the  army.  This  position  he  held  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  On  the  20th  September,  1 863,  he  was  captured  on 
the  field  at  Chickamauga,  while  attending  upon  the  wounded 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army,  and  placed  in  Libby 
Prison.  He  remained  a  prisoner  for  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  and  was  then  exchanged.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  went  to  Youngstown,  where  he  entered  upon  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  which  practice  he 
has  since  been  engaged.  Dr.  Fowler  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  surgery  and  female  diseases.  For  three  years  he  has 
acted  as  surgeon  for  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
road. He  is  a  member  of  the  Mahoning  County  Medical 
Association,  and  through  it  connected  with  the  State  and 
American  Medical  Associations.  He  ranks  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  possesses  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  brethren 
at  home.  TlyDroughly  educated,  he  has  always  enjoyed  a 
large  and  successful  practice,  while  as  a  man  he  is  genial  and 
popular.  On  the  3d  February,  1851,  he  married  Mary  M. 
Snyder,  of  Canfield,  Ohio.     They  have  had  one  child,  a  son. 

Wallace,  Thomas  P.,  banker,  Marion,  Marion 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  2 1  St  May,  1824.  His  grandfather,  Patrick  Wallace, 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  father,  Thomas  Wal- 
lace, and  his  mother,  Mary  Harper,  were  both  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Educated  in  the  log  school 'house  of  primitive 
times,  his  opportunities  for  education  were  limited,  but  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  had  read  "Rolhn's  Ancient  History," 
"Plutarch's  Lives,''  "Josephus,''  and  other  works  of  like 
character,  besides  all  the  books  of  travel  the  neighborhood 
afforded ;  thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  travel,  in  which  he  has 
in  later  years  indulged,  by  visiting  Europe  twice,  besides 
traveling  over  most  of  this  country.  He  lost -his  father  when 
but  eight  years  old,  and  his  mother  when  but  fourteen.  After 
their  death  for  two  years  he  lived  with  an  uncle,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  cared  for,  and,  in  the  companionship  of  an  elder 
brother,  he  then  moved  to  Marion,  where  he  engaged  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  printing  office  owned  by  George  W.  and  Alex- 
ander Sprung.  In  this  situation  he  continued  about  three 
years,  when  he  started  in  1844,  a  whig  paper  called  the  Buck- 
eye Eagle,  the  same  being  edited  by  S.  A.  Griswold,  now  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wallace  sold  out  this  property  in  1847, 
and  in  1849  ^e  formed  a  partnership  in  mercantile  business 
with  Orren  Patten.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railroad  at 
Marion,  and  merchandise  was  hauled  from  Sandusky  city  in 
wagons  ;■  in  consequence  Marion  became  the  centre  of  trade 
for  a  large  extent  of  country.  In  1854,  on  the  loth  June,  Pat- 
ten &  Wallace  established  the  Marion  Deposit  Bank,  of  which 
T.  P.  Wallace  became  cashier,  Mr.  Patten  remaining  in  charge 
of  the  mercantile  business  until  1856,  when  the  banking  busi- 
ness had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  his  services  were 
required  in  it.  The  store  was  therefore  sold,  and  Mr.  Patten 
eijtered  the  bank.  This  partnership  was  a  very  successful 
one ;  for,  although  it  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  in  merchandise  and  banking,  it  was  always  marked 
by  great  harmony  and  the  most  entire  confidence  between 
the  partners.  Its  real  stability  was  shown  in  1857,  when  in 
common  with  nearly  all  of  such  establishments,  a  run  was 
made  upon  it,  only  to  establish  it  more  firmly  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  depositors,  as  every  engagement  was  promptly 
met.     Friends  stepped  forward  to  offer  aid,  by  indorsing  all 
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the  liabilities  of  the  bank,  but  this  was  kindly  and  firmly  re- 
fused, as  the  bank  was  at  all  times,  then  and  subsequently, 
found  to  be  entirely  solvent.  In  1872,  Mr.  Patten  died,  but 
under  the  then  existing  contract  of  partnership  the  business 
continued  to  be  conducted  without  change  for  three  years. 
In  1875,  Mr.  Wallace  became  entire  owner  by  purchase  of 
Mr.  Patten's  interest.  Having  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  bus- 
iness of  banking,  Mr.  Wallace  prefers  it  to  any  other.  In 
July,  1846,  he  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Busby,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Busby,  an  old  settler  at  Marion.  From  this  union  eight 
children  were  born,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  all  daughters, 
three  of  whom  are  married,  the  eldest  to  E.  J.  Fairfield,  now 
of  Philadelphia ;  the  second  to  W.  R.  Whitmarsh,  of  Marion, 
and  the  third  to  Charles  S.  Burkholder,'  of  Chicago.  An  im- 
portant lesson  is  deducible  from  the  career  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
Commencing  life  as  a  poor  boy,  without  wealthy  or  influential 
friends,  he  resolved  to  succeed  only  by  a  regular  business 
course,  and  to  avoid  all  hazardous  adventures  or  speculations ; 
also  to  deal  honestly,  meet  all  his  obligations  promptly  and 
according  to  their  letter  and  spirit,  and  be  content  with  regu- 
lar and  legitimate  profits.  These  resolves  of  his  youth  he  has 
rigidly  adhered  to  ;  and  while  hundreds  of  his  cotemporaries, 
who  started  in  life  under  more  favorable  auspices,  possessing 
equal  ability  but,  despising  the  slow  processes  of  economic 
industry,  determined  to  achieve  rapid  wealth  and  distinction, 
have  failed  in  all  their  aims,  fallen  into  poverty,  and  gone  to 
forgotten  graves,  Mr.  Wallace  has  lead  a  moral  and  temper- 
ate life,  enjoyed  life's  comforts,  reared  a  respectable  family, 
borne  his  full  share  of  all  legitimate  movements  affecting  the 
true  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  been  a 
kind  husband  and  father,  good  neighbor  and  citizen,  and, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  is  possessed  of  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  aiid  respect  of  all 
who  know  him. 

McCliNTICK,  James,  Senior,  was  born  in  Shippens- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1785.  His 
parents  were  both  descended  from  that  class  of  godly  Scotch- 
Irish  people,  who,  fretted  by  the  incapacities  and  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
emigrated  in  thousands  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  taking  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  Bucks, 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Chester  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
who,  through  their  descendants,  have  left  their  impress  on 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  his  father,  also  named 
James,  little  is  now  known,  except  that  the  family  name  is 
found  on  the  record  of  the  first  court  held  at  Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  with  those  of  Chambers,  Finley,  McDowell, 
Fullerton,  and  others,  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  history, 
and  that  he  himself  was  granted  a  tract  of  land  in  that  State 
in  consideration  of  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
benefit  of  which  was  wholly  lost  to  his  descendants  by 
neglect  and  lapse  of  time.  His  mother,  Mary  Davidson,  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Williamson  and  Mary  Davidson,  of 
Shippensburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  sister  of  Hugh  Wilham- 
son,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  philosopher,  patriot, 
and  statesman  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  to  whom  all  who 
share  his  blood,  look  back  with  pride.  Dr.  Williamson  was 
a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  a  short  time  professor  of  mathematics 
in  that  institution.  He  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  philosoph- 
ical studies'and  literary  pursuits.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  both  prior  to  and  during  the  war  for  Ameri- 


can independence,  and  filled  many  important  positions  both 
civil  and  military.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  at  the  time  of  Washington's  surrender  to  that  body 
of  his  military  commission,  and  in  Colonel  Trumbull's  paint- 
ing of  that  remarkable  scene,  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  cap- 
itol  at  Washington  City,  Dr.  Williamson's  commanding 
figure  and  expressive  countenance  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  first  and 
second  Congresses  after  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  He 
published  many  literary,  philosophical,  and  historical  works, 
continuing  his  labors  and  researches  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  on  May  22d,  1819,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
then  resided,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  biographer, 
Dr.  Hosack,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  the  highest  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  of  the  greatest  patriotism,  of  the 
most  exalted  virtue,  and  of  such  "integrity  that  none  could 
approach  him  with  flattery  or  falsehood."  Such  was  the 
model  which  the  admiring  nephew  had  constantly  before  him ; 
and  although  the  want  of  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  threw  upon  him,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  the  care  and 
support  of  his  mother  and  some  portion  of  her  family,  pre- 
vented a  steady  pursuit  of  learning  and  consequent  store  of 
knowledge,  yet  the  formation  of  a  singularly  pure  and  upright 
character  was  doubtless  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  consid- 
eration of  the  example  of.  his  illustrious  uncle.  Thg  father 
of  James  McClintick,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  died 
at  Shippensburgh,  Pennsylvania,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children.  The  eldest  daughter,  Rachel,  had  married  Dr. 
William  McDowell,  then  residing  at  Newtown  Stephensburg, 
Virginia.  Thither  Mrs.  McChntick,  with  her  family,  repaired 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  in  1805  removed  with  Dr. 
McDowell  to  Chillicothe,  the  county  seat  of  Ross  county,  and 
then  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Her  son  James,  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  from  that  time  on  was  the  support  of  her- 
self and  those  of  her  children  who  remained  with  her.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Ohio  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
connection  with  Dr.  McDowell,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  able  to  establish  his  mother  on  a  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chillicothe,  where  she  resided  until  her  death,  on 
the  5th  October,  181 5,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age. 
On  the  14th  March,  1811,  he  married  Miss  Charity  Trimble, 
a  sister  of  Major  David  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Gen- 
eral Isaac  R.  Trimble,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Miss  Trim- 
ble was  then  receiving  her  education  in  Chillicothe,  and  resided 
in  the  family  of  General  Samuel  Finley,  at  whose  house  the 
wedding  took  place.  He  continued  in  business  for  about 
thirty-eight  years,  with  that  success  which  usually  attends 
industry,  economy  and  thrift,  and  retired  with  a  competency ; 
afterward  living  a  quiet,  but  not  inactive  life,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  general  reading,  the  care  of  his  property,  and 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  filled 
with  honor  various  county  and  municipal  offices,  and  was 
associate  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Ross  county, 
from  the  spring  of  1824  to  1845,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  active 
and  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  church  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Chillicothe.  His  piety  was  as  a 
lamp  that  never  burned  low,  nor  grew  dim ;  and  his  daily  life 
and  speech  were  such  as  to  excite  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  tolerant  to  others, 
recognizing  the  right  to  difference  of  opinion,  and  made  it  a 
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study  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  actions  of  his  fel- 
low-mortals. In  politics  he  was  a  Henry  Clay  whig,  but  never 
cared  for  or  sought  political  distinction.  For  a  long  time  a 
director  in  the  Bank  of  Chillicothe,  one  of  the  earliest  banking 
institutions  of  Ohio,  he  frequently  served  temporarily  as  presi- 
dent, and  was  one  of  its  directors  at  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861, 
all  his  love  for  the  Union  was  fully  aroused,  and  his  mind  was 
constantly  engaged  watching  the  course  of  events  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  early  period  of  the  struggle.  It  was  amidst 
the  reverses  of  1862  that  his  last  illness  came  on,  and  his 
last  thoughts  were  such  as  naturally  grew  out  of  that  fierce 
discipline  and  trial  through  which  the  country  was  then  pass- 
ing. He  died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  on  Sunday, 
May  nth,  1862.  His  widow  died  at  Chillicothe  on  March 
2d,  1869,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age.  The 
children  still  hve.  James,  the  eldest  son,  a  merchant  of  Chil- 
hcothe ;  William  T.,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  of  the  same  place ; 
Martha  Finley,  the  wife  of  James  H.  Holcomb,  formerly  of 
New  York,  now  of  Urbana,  Ohio ;  Eliza  Jane,  wife  of  John 
H.  Bennett,  and  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  John  S.  Mackey,  both 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Powers,  Stephen,  farmer,  was  bom  in  Waterford, 
Washington  county,  Ohio,    July  21st,  1840.     Obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  district  school,  and,  when  sufficiently 
able-bodied  to  plow  corn,  committed  to  memory,  while  doing 
so,  two  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  book  lying  in  the  fence 
corner  for  reference  every  alternate  row.     Graduated  from 
Michigan  University  in  1863,  and  was  selected  by  the  faculty 
from  a  class  of  forty  to  be  offered  the  assistant  professorship 
of  Latin,  but  an  older  graduate  applied  for  and  secured  the 
position.     He  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Commercial  as  an  army  correspondent.     In 
this  occupation  he  wrote  letters  from  West  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  followed  Sherman  to  Atlanta,  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed the  battles  of  Kenesaw  and  Atlanta,  and  later,  the 
battle  of  Nashville ;  reported  the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  subsequently  the  first  reconstruction  conventions  of  Miss- 
issippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Texas.     Went  to  Washington 
and  was  summoned  to  testify  before  the  reconstruction  com- 
mittee on  Florida  and  Texas.      Then  went  to  Europe  and 
remained  fifteen  months  writing  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Nation,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  made  pedestrian  tours 
along  the  Rhine,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  at  Naum- 
burg  in  Saxony,  was  arrested,  in  i866,  as  an  Austrian  spy, 
but  soon  released,  after  a  searching  examination.     In  Janu- 
ary,   1868,   he   started  from   Raleigh,  North   Carolina,  and 
walked  to  Savannah,  thence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
arriving  at  San  Buenaventura,  and  going  from  there  to  San 
Francisco,  inall  a  foot  journey  of  3,700  miles,  and  occupying 
ten  months  in  its  performance.    He  then  published  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  a  book  entitled,  "  Afoot  and  Alone,  a  Walk  from 
Sea  to  Sea,"  a  graphic  but  in  his  own  estimation  a  valueless 
work.     He  also  published  "Muskingum  Legends,"  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  in  imitation  of  Irving' s  "Sketch-book."     Then 
he  roved  about  California  and  Oregon  nearly  seven  years, 
herded  sheep  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  wrote  arti- 
cles for  the  Atlantic,  Overland,  and  other  magazines.     Bought 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  which  he  herded  goats  and  studied  Indians  two  years. 
They  tattooed  him,  and  their  old  men  called  him  "Oan-koi- 
tu-peh,"  prophet,  or  deliverer.     Getting  tired  of  this  style  of 


life  he  sold  out,  with  "miner's  luck,"  a  little  too  soon,  as  a 
valuable  quartz  vein  was  soon  after  by  the  purchaser  discov- 
ered on  his  ranch.      Returning  to  New  York  in   1874,  he 
visited  the  old  farm,  and  in  August,  1875,  was,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  make 
a  collection  of  Indian  art  specimens  and  curiosities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  western  Nevada  for  the  Centennial,— a  work  that 
occupied  five  months.     During  his  residence  in  California, 
engaged  as  mentioned  on  his  farm  there,  he  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  original  account  of  the  habits,  customs,  legends, 
geographical  boundaries,  religious  ideas,  etc.,  of  the  California 
Indians,  of  which  the  principal  portion  was  published  serially 
in  the  Overland  Monthly,  running  through  the  greater  part 
of  two  years.     In  its  completed  form  the  government  pub- 
lished this  work  in  1878,  at  an  expense  of  ^6,500,  as  a  part  of 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  geographical  and   geolog- 
ical survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  the  explorer.     It  constitutes 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  "Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnol- 
ogy,'' a  work  that  is  intended  to  embrace  about  ten  volumes, 
from  the  pens  of  a  number  of  writers.     The  third  volume  is  a 
book  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  and'  includes  forty 
or  fifty  vocabularies  of  different  Indian  tribes.     It  was  distrib- 
uted gratuitously  among  the  prominent  libraries  and  scientific 
men  of  both  continents,  and  its  author  has  been^  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,    and   a  corresponding  member  of   the   California 
Academy  of  Sciences.     For  several  years  he  has  been  mar- 
ried, and  settled  down  quietly  on  the  old  farm.     This  sketch 
of  him,  rapidly  drawn,  carries  the  moral  that  all  biography  to 
profit  anything   should  teach.      We  have   written   Stephen 
Powers  a  farmer,  and  to-day  he  is.     He  has.  been  also  that 
which  taught  him  the  valuable  lesson  he  improved  by  return- 
ing to  his  farm,  after  exhausting  years  of  wild  adventure  of 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  them.     Like  many  others  in 
his  early  manhood  he  mistook  a  keen  appreciation  of  profit- 
able literature  for  the  ability  to  produce  it,  and  succeeded  in 
all  but  the  profit.     Heir  to  a  noble  farm  in  the  finest  agricul- 
tural valley  of  southeastern  Ohio,  he  sought  literary  fame, 
and  was  made  to  feel  his  infinitely  srhall  importance  while 
dancing  attendance  in  a  publisher's  ante-room,  with  a  roll  of 
poor  sophomorical  manuscript  under  his  arm  and  deference 
to  insolence  of  position  in  his  manners,  and  this  continued 
for  weeks  before  the  folly  of  his  literary  conceit  was  pestled 
out  of  him.     With  subsequent  ability  to  earn  $35  a  day  he 
has  been  in  position  where  a   scrap  of  malodorous  meat, 
begged  from  an  Indian  and  toasted  on  a  greasewood  twig,  has 
given  him  keen  gustatory  pleasure.     To-day,  underthe grow- 
ing sense  of  ownership,  looking  over  broad  acres  of  tasseled 
and  silken-eared  corn,  and  through  granaries  piled  with  old 
wheat,  hay,  and  wool,  he  looks  back  upon  those  prodigal, 
vagabondizing  days  sometimes  with  unspoken  contempt,  and 
sometimes  with  an  infinite  commisseration.     Let  the  youth  of 
Ohio  be  advised.     The  profits  of  newspaper  literature  are  the 
keen  zest  of  the  born  journalist  in  his  work  and  little  else, 
even  for  him.     An   impecunious   old   age,  if  not  the  poor 
house,  as  our  subject  tells  us,  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
had  the  common  sense  to  see  his  mistake  and  courage  to  cor- 
rect it,  and  take  hold  on  the  farm  of  his  younger  manhood, 
where,  if  he  has  found  little  glory,  there  is  much  safety.     His 
adventurous  life  offers  a  sage  lesson,  but  a  lesson,  neverthe- 
less, that  few,  possessing  his  youthful  promptings  and  cour- 
age, will  profit  by. 
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Caldwell,  John  Day,  was  born  in  Zanesville, 
Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  December  28th,  1816.  His  father, 
James  Caldwell,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  a  stock  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  American  colonization  for  its  physical 
vigor,  alertness  of  mind  and  moral  energy.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Harriet  Wesley  Day,  of  Baltimore  city,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Day,  of  Gunpowder  Neck,  Maryland,  who  was  de- 
scended from  John  Day,  a  cotemporary  and  successor  of 
Caxton,  who  introduced  printing  into  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  who,  as  is  recorded  on  his  tombstone,  was  the 
original  publisher  of  "Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs."  A  romantic 
incident  is  related  of  Miss  Day,  that  in  1814,  just  before  her 
marriage,  she  was  with  friends  on  a  wedding  excursion  on 
Chesapeake  bay,  during  which  the  party  was  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  taken  aboard  the  admiral's  flag-ship,  but 
soon  relieved  by  a  flag  of  truce.  On  board  another  vessel 
there  was  also  detained  at  the  time,  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Washington  city,  who  then  and  there 
wrote  his  famous  song,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
afterward  presented  Miss  Day  with  a  copy.  For  three  years 
John  Day  Caldwell  was  a  student  at  Kenyon  College,  the 
excellent  almu  mater  of  so  many  useful  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  Ohio.  Leaving  college,  he  began  a  life  of  remark- 
able business  and  public  activity,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
large  measure  of  good  for  his  native  State.  After  a  brief  ex- 
perience as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Zanesville,  as  assistant  in  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  other  practical  pursuits,  he  sought 
a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  city  he 
removed  in  1835,  and  in  which  he  has  labored  with  con- 
stantly increasing  duties  and  dignities  down  to  the  present 
day.  For  some  time  he  was  a  steamboat  clerk  on  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West,  a  responsible  position  in  those  days ;  then, 
when  the  era  of  railroads  came  in,  a  transportation  agent  on 
the  Little  Miami  road,  and  later,  the  secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Company.  When 
Green's  express,  the  pioneer  in  Cincinnati  of  another  great 
American  enterprise,  was  first  organized,  he  became  one  of 
its  employes.  Shortly  after,  during  the  Scott  campaign,  we 
find  him  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Atlas  and  Chron- 
icle newspaper,  on  which,  at  this  time,  the  now  famous  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Coimnercial,  Murat  Halstead,  Esq.,  re- 
ceived his  first  engagement  as  a  writer  for  the  daily  press. 
Disposing  of  his  paper  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Mr.  Cald- 
well became  a  stockholder  and  local  editor  of  that  journal. 
After  various  other  business  ventures  and  experiences,  he  was 
elected  reporting  clerk  of  the  Ohio  house  of  representatives. 
As  clerk  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  he  rendered  the 
city  valuable  service.  While  in  this  office  the  present  free 
library  of  that  city  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  was  its 
first  librarian.  This  record  of  business  activities,  while  it  bears 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  versatility  and  energy  of  the 
man,  also  strikingly  illustrates  the  peculiar  and  varying  de- 
mands which  Western  life  in  that  early  day  made  upon  the 
citizen.  To  this  brief  mention  of  private  and  business  pur- 
suits must  be  added,  however,  those  more  extended  labors 
for  the  public  welfare  which  have  made  John  D.  Caldwell's 
name  a  household  word  in  the  State.  His  connection  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  has  perhaps  furnished  him  the  largest 
opportunities  for  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  Made  a  mas- 
ter mason  in  Zanesville  in  1844,  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  member  of  the  fraternity, 
and  one  to  whom  its  present  prosperity  in  the  State  is  largely 
due.     For  the  past  twenty-six  years,  grand  secretary  of  the 


grand  lodge  of  Ohio,  and  grand  recorder  of  the  grand  council 
of  Ohio ;  for  nine  years  he  was  also  grand  recorder  of  the 
grand  encampment  of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United 
States,  and  grand  secretary  of  the  general  grand  chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  United  States.  His  annual 
reports  are  models  of  condensation  and  accuracy.  Ardent 
Mason  as  he  is,  he  is  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  improve- 
ment and  reform  in  the  body  of  that  fraternity,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  three  years  especially  conspicuous  in  securing 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  colored  or  African  lodges  to  be 
represented  in  the  grand  councils  of  white  Freemasons  in 
Ohio,  having  in  his  annual  correspondence  reports  thrown 
much  light  on  the  origin  of  those  lodges  in  America.  His 
public  spirit  and  humanitarian  zeal  are,  however,  too  expan- 
sive to  be  limited  by  any  organization  or  sect,  however  noble. 
Taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  found  him  a  prominent  and 
active  organizer  of  the  civic  means  for  defense.  As  chairman 
of  the  first  committee  of  safety  in  Cincinnati,  he  took  the 
first  steps  to  enlist  a  Home  guard,  and  for  some  months  acted 
as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  Burbank,  in  charge 
of  the  military  of  the  city.  He  organized  the  Soldier's  Fam- 
ily Fund,  and  the  Refugees'  Relief  Association,  while  as  the 
indefatigable  and  popular  secretary  of  the  great  sanitary  fair 
at  Cincinnati,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  that 
notable  contribution  of  $225,000  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
soldiers,  of  which  our  State  is  so  justly  proud.  He  was  also 
a  prominent  mover  in  raising  the  handsome  gift  of  $10,000, 
in  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  testified  their  admiration  for  the  military  genius 
of  the  hero  of  Atlanta,  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  As  the 
hard-working  secretary  of  the  National  Union  Association, 
Mr.  Caldwell,  aided  by  his  fine  physique  and  methodical 
habits,  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  organizing  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  to  him  the  ensuing  and 
sweeping  majority  of  100,341  votes  for  the  national  cause  in 
1863,  was  largely  due.  It  may  be  added  that  all  these  labors 
were  volunteered  for  the  public  good,  and  without  any  charge 
being  made  for  them.  It  was  in  fitting  recognition  of  such 
services  that  when,  in  1877,  the  administration  of  the  public 
works  of  Cincinnati  was  reorganized  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  five  commissioners  to  whom  its  conduct  was  intrusted. 
Nor  was  the  public  expectation  disappointed  in  this  choice. 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  borne  an  exceptional  share  of  the  toils  and 
cares  of  the  new  board,  and  his  fearless,  unremitted  efforts  to 
secure  an  honest  and  economic  administration  of  the  pubHc 
service,  has  lately  been  indorsed  by  his  reelection  by  an  in- 
creased majority  to  the  post  of  commissioner  for  five  years. 
John  D.  Caldwell  may  be  considered  a  typical  Western  man. 
Energetic,  shrewd,  practical,  full  of  resources,  and  abounding 
in  hope,  he  is  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  which 
no  labors  or  trials  seem  to  undermine,  and  whose  powers 
have  been  carefully  conserved  by  sober,  orderly,  and  method- 
ical habits  of  life  and  work.  At  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  is 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  and  yet  capable  of 
much  usefulness.  ,  In  his  disposition  he  is  generous,  warm- 
hearted, and  of  a  buoyant  and  cheerful  spirit ;  a  little  restless, 
it  may  be ;  a  little  impatient  of  inaptitude  or  sloth  in  others, 
and  with  a  touch  of  fiery  temper  now  and  then  revealing  his 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  is  a  man  of  pronounced  opinions, 
an  ardent  republican  in  politics,  a  friend  of  unpopular  causes, 
of  woman's  advancement,  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  race, 
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of  radical  ideas  in  religion  and  reform  in  society.  He  enjoys 
an  unusual  degree  of  personal  popularity  among  all  classes. 
This  must  be  ascribed  not  only  to  his  unselfish  services  for 
the  public  good,  and  his  large  and  kindly  disposition,  but 
still  more  to  the  general  confidence  in  his  sterling  integrity  of 
character.  His  honesty  has  often  been  tried  and  proved,  for, 
in  spite  of  his  large  handling  of  public  and  trust  funds,  he 
remains  to-day  a  man  of  comparatively  small  means.  Few 
men  in  our  State  are  more  widely  known,  and  few  have  them- 
selves a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  past  history,  and  the 
public  men  and  measures  of  Ohio.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  identified  with  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Phil- 
osophical Society,  as  one  of  its  curators,  and  former  secre- 
tary. Since  1856  he  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Association  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  is  also  the 
secretary.  A  large  collector  of  the  local  history  of  the  city, 
but  few  of  his  accumulated  manuscripts  have  as  yet  been 
published.  In  1845,  he  married  Miss  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Captain  William  Templeton,  of  Cincinnati.  Their  only  child 
died  in  infancy.  She  is  still  his  devoted  companion  and 
helpmate. 

Smith,  Henry  K.,  attorney  and  probate  judge.  Char- 
don,  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Parkman,  in  that 
county,  on  the  loth  August,  1832.     His  father.  Marsh  Smith, 
a  native  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  came  to  .Ohio  in  1818,  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  several  years  served  as  audi- 
tor of  Geauga  county.      He  claimed  the   Hon.  George   P. 
Marsh,  United  States  Minister   to  Italy,  as  a  relative,  and 
also  claimed  Martha  Coats,  who  gave  its  name  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  as  an  ancestor.     The  mother  of  Henry  K.,  Mrs. 
Eliza  (Colton)  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
Puritan  descent.     Having  removed  to  Ohio,  the  family  went 
into  Parkman  township,  and  there  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  woods-farm,  upon  which  he  worked  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  receiving  in  the  meantime  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  district  and  academical  schools  of  the  vicinity. 
When  of  age  he  began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Riddle  & 
Thrasher,  of  Chardon,  the  senior  partner,  A.  G.  Riddle,  now 
of  Washington  City,  being  a  member  of  Congress  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  in  1856  Mr.  Smith  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Having  assisted  his  father  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  by  that 
means  having  become  quite  familiar  with  county  work  of  the 
kind  performed  there,  on  the  death  of  A.  H.  Gotham,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  held  that  office  until 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county,  and  which  latter 
office  he  filled  with  satisfaction  to  his  electors  during  four 
years.     He  then  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  W.  O. 
Forrist,  which   subsequently  being  dissolved,  he  connected 
himself  with  D.  W.  Canfield,  and  under  the  firm  name  of 
Canfield  &  Smith  continued  such  connection  five  years,  doing 
in  that  time  quite  a  large  law  business.     In  the  fall  of  i866 
he  was  elected  probate  judge,  and  holds  that  office  at  pres- 
ent.    In  February,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Harmony,  daugh- 
ter of  D.  W.  Stocking,  of  Chardon,  and  two  children,  Stuart 
S.,  a  book-keeper  in  the  Geauga  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, and  Hulbert  D.,  were  the  issue  of  this  union.     Judge 
Smith  has  shown  himself  in  an  eminent  degree  an  energetic 
and  enterprising  citizen,  and  entertaining  an  earnest  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  his  town  and  county.     After  the  de- 
struction by  fire  a  few  years  since  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  town,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  who  engaged  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding.    He  assisted  with  his  means  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  Chardon  opera  house,  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  T.  C.  Smith,  built  a  fine  block  of  stores.  He  has 
also  engaged  in  farming.  In  politics,  an  hereditary  repub- 
lican, his  father  having  been  first  a  whig,  subsequently  a 
free-soiler,  and  always  an  anti-slavery  voter.  Judge  Smith 
has  been  several  years  chairman  of  the  central  republican 
committee  of  his  county,  but,  never  a  seeker  for  office,  he 
has  always  allowed  the  offices  he  has  filled  to  seek  him. 
Desiring  prosperity  and  honors  for  his  friends  rather  than 
himself,  he  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  quality  of 
fidelity,  which  renders  his  friendships  enduring.  His  busi- 
ness operations  have  been  characterized  by  boldness  and  lib- 
erality, tempered  with  good  judgment.  The  popularity  he 
has  acquired  has  been  founded  upon  these  well-known  char- 
acteristics, while  his  repeated  election  to  his  present  position 
has  proved  the  extent  of  that  popularity.  As  a  lawyer  he  has 
attained  success  by  his  careful  preparation  of  the  cases  in 
hand,  and  accuracy  in  his  positions,  governed  by  law.  These 
characteristics  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  his  brethren 
of  the  bar  a  safe  counsellor.  As  a  man  he  is  genial  and 
kind,  and  thoroughly  honorable  in  all  his  purposes ;  and,  while 
above  the  average  in  public  spirit,  and  wisely  solicitous  for 
his  personal  interests,  yet  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  all  public 
burdens  compatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the  public  weal. 

Young,  Daniel  Matthias,  physician,  PainesviUe, 

Lake  county,  born  October  23d,  18 19,  in  Livingston  county. 
New  York,  is  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Roane)  Young. 
His  father  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  his  mother's  ancestors 
German.  One  of  his  progenitors  on  the  paternal  side,  was  at 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  His  mother's  uncle  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Buffalo.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  received  a  fair  academical  ed- 
ucation. He  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Lima,  New  York, 
remaining  there  one  year,  when  he  went  to  Dansville,  Liv- 
ingston county,  in  the  same  State,  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Endress,  with 
whom  he  remained  one  year,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  whence  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1838-39.  He  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Lima,  Livingston  county,  in  his  native 
State,  remaining  there  two  years,  when  he  located  at  Panxsu- 
tauney,  Jefferson  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to 
practice  there  four  yearS.  In  1845,  he  temporarily  retired 
from  the  profession  and  changed  his  occupation.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  he  for  some  time  managed  a  farm,  and  achieved 
considerable  pecuniary  success  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
lands  in  that  State  and  Michigan,  but  assisting  friends  beyond 
his  pecuniary  means  Dr.  Young  not  only  suffered  severe 
losses,  but  became  seriously  embarrassed.  He  then  removed 
to  Georgia,  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  allopathic  school  of  medicine,  but  many 
doubts  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  allopathic  mode  of 
treatment,  for  a  time  he  became  a  nihilist.  Nihilism,  was  how- 
ever but  a  stage  through  which  his  mind  passed  before  he 
settled  down  to  practice  a  system  in  which  he  had  implicit 
faith.  He  studied  homoeopathy,  and,  setding  in  Atlanta,  be- 
gan to  practice  as  a  homoeopathic  physician.  He  had,  in 
addition  to  his  professional  business,  a  mercantile  agency  for 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  and  was  rapidly  accumula- 
ting a  competency,  when  the  war  broke  out.     With  his  strong 
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Union  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
South.  This  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  his  home  and 
his  practice  —  every  thing  he  had  in  the  world.  After  numer- 
ous difficulties  and  delays,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  child 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862,  removed  to  Northern 
Ohio,  and  settled  at  Geneva,  Ashtabula  county.  Dr.  Young 
at  this  time  was  greatly  impoverished,  having  neither  books, 
nor  instruments,  nor  conveyance,  nor  other  necessities  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession;  but  the  people  of  Geneva  and  its 
vicinity  gave  him  their  kindly  encouragement,  knowing  that 
he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  Union  cause.  He  soon 
secured  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  which  he  continued 
until  June,  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Painesville,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  1857,  Dr.  Young  married  Miss  Mary 
J.  Thompson.  Three  children,  all  living,  have  been  the 
issue  of  this  union. 

Newton,  EbeN,' lawyer,  bom  at  Goshen,  Connecti- 
cut, October  i6th,  1795,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  a 
farmer  at  Goshen.  In  his  early  years  he  worked  on  the  farm 
and  attended  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  In  i8i4he 
removed  to  Portage  county,  Ohio,  and  devoted  himself  for 
the  next  four  years  to  farming.  In  1818,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Ravenna.  He  returned  to  Connecticut  in 
1822,  and  continued  his  studies  there,  but  soon  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  in  August,  1823,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Trum- 
bull county.  He  was  immediately  taken  into  partnership 
with  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  a  sketch  of  whose  life 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  the  association  thus 
formed  continued  for  twenty  years,  whilst  their  friendship 
lasted  through  life.  The  firm  soon  established  a  large  prac- 
tice in  northern  Ohio.  For  three-fourths  of  the  time  the  asso- 
ciation continued,  his  partner  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  the  whole  conduct  and  management  of  the  law  business 
mainly  rested  on  himself.  He  was,  in  this  time,  engaged  in 
the  most  important  cases  in  the  nprthern  part  of  Ohio,  and 
took  rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State.  In  1842 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  by  whig  votes ;  and  in  the 
heated  discussions  then  going  on  between  the  supporters  of 
the  banks  and  the  advocates  of  hard  money,  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  banks,  and  his  speeches  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  State,  being  widely  published  and 
circulated.  Whilst  in  the  senate  he  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  third  judicial  district,  and  filled  that  position  with 
marked  ability.  In  1850  he  was  elected  representative  to 
Congress  for  the  term  from  1851  to  1853,  but  before  taking 
his  seat  visited  Europe.  During  this  term  in  Congress  he 
made  the  first  speech  on  the  establishment  of  a  national 
agricultural  bureau,  and  the  house  voted  to  have  five  thou- 
sand copies  printed  and  circulated.  His  efforts  in  this  cause 
were  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  that  import- 
ant bureau  of  government.  He  also  made  one  of  the  first 
speeches  in  Congress  in  favor  of  bridging  navigable  streams, 
and  especially  bridging  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  the  Su- 
preme court  having  decided  against  bridging  navigable 
rivers.  He  was  an  active  and  earnest  supporter  of  Andrew 
Johnson's  homestead  bill,  and  his  speech  in  support  of  that 
measure  was  widely  published.  In  Congress  he  was,  like  his 
law  partner,  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  an  earnest  worker, 
a  conscientious  representative  of  his  constituents,  and  a  con- 
servator of  the  public  interests,  on  whose  integrity  not  a 
breath  of  suspicion  "ever  rested.     Returning  from  Congress 


he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  took  but  little 
active  part  in  political  life  until,  in  1862,  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  being  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  benevo- 
lent institutions,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  to  engage  his 
attention  was  the  formation  of  an  asylum  for  idiots.  For 
seven  or  eight  years  there  had  been  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
establish  such  an  institution.  He  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
formation  of  an  asylum  for  idiots  at  Columbus,  but  it  met 
with  violent  opposition.  He  persisted  in  his  purpose,  made 
extensive  researches  into  the  history,  practice  and  results  of 
all  the  idiotic  asylums  of  the  world,  and  presented  the  sum  of 
the  information  obtained  in  a  report  which  was  printed  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  became  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
maintained  that  idiots  can  be  educated  and  trained  so  as  to 
be  able  to  earn  their  living.  His  efforts  were  successful,  the 
asylum  was  established  at  Columbus  as  proposed,  and  the 
position  he  took  was  found  to  be  correct.  During  his  sena- 
torial term  was  held  the  caucus  of  republican  members  of 
the  Ohio  legislature  that  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
nomination  of  President  Lincoln  for  a  second  term.  The 
friends  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  were  pushing  his  claims  strongly 
in  opposition  to  President  Lincoln,  and  Ohio  being  Mr. 
Chase's  State,  was  depended  on  to  support  those  claims.  A 
caucus  of  republican  members  of  the  legislature  was  held,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  which,  largely  through  his 
efforts,  declared  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  renomina- 
tion.  After  leaving  the  State  senate,  in  1865,  he  was  called 
on  to  manage  the  Jennings  estate,  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task  that  occupied  him  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  property 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  amounted  to  two 
millions,  invested  in  real  estate  in  many  States  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Jennings  kept  no  books  or  systematized  ac- 
counts, and  the  affairs  of  the  estate  were  involved  in  seem- 
ingly inextricable  confusion.  The  original  executors  resigned 
the  hopeless  task,  and  he  was  appointed  administrator.  The 
management  and  settling  up  of  this  vast  and'  intricate  estate 
gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  shrewd  and  able  lawyer 
and  business  man,  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  honor.  He 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  relatives,  and  pro- 
tected it  successfully  against  many  attempted  frauds.  One 
of  these  was  a  fictitious  claim  against  the  estate  for  $50,000, 
said  to  have  been  loaned  to  Jennings.  Witnesses  stood 
ready  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  the  loan,  but  after  some  years  of 
hard  work,  the  conspiracy  was  exposed  and  the  claim  de- 
feated. This  case,  which  became  widely  known,  and  for  the 
successful  management  of  which  he  received  between  $2^,000 
and  JS30,ooo,  was  conducted  while  he  was  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age,  the  most  active  and  laborious  period 
of  his  life.  In  one  settlement  made  with  the  court  he  charged 
himself  with  the  large  sum  of  §570,308,  as  being  ready  to  be 
distributed  among  nearly  forty  heirs  in  different  States,  and 
at  one  time  he  was  allowed  for  extra  services  above  the  regu- 
lar per  cent.,  ji!io,i69.  During  his  long  legal  practice  he  had 
twenty-seven  students,  more  than  half  of  whom  became  hon- 
orably prominent  as  public  men,  in  Congress  or  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  others  were  numbered  among  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  bar.  Although  at  an  advanced  age  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  became  active  in  the  Union 
cause  at  home,  working  to  fill  the  quota  of  troops  by  raising 
money  and  men.  He  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  local  railroads  and  plank  roads,  and  was  president 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  Ashtabula  and 
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New  Lisbon  Railroad.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
gave  freely  to  the  support  of  churches,  schools,  and  colleges. 
His  religious  connection  was  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  valuable  member.  Throughout  his  life  he 
took  a  strong  interest  in  agriculture,  had  large  farms  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  raised  thorough-bred 
stock,  and  was  extensively  known  as  a  stock-breeder  and 
agriculturist.  He  was  a  very  interesting  and  able  speaker; 
his  speeches  in  the  State  senate  and  in  Congress  were  widely 
circulated  and  read.  His  pubhshed  eulogy  on  the  life  and 
services  of  Governor  Tod  attracted  much  attention,  it  being, 
like  his  speeches  generally,  noticeable  for  clear  diction,  strong 
Saxon  language,  and  pure  and  simple  style.  He  twice  visited 
Europe,  once  in  the  interest  of  the  Jennings  estate,  and  once 
on  other  business,  and  on  his  return  after  each  trip  delivered 
lectures  of  much  merit  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
European  society,  as  compared  with  American,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter.  In  1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  he 
was  traveling  alone  in  Italy.  For  the  ten  years  previous  to 
that  date  he  had  beenx)bliged  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  the 
right  having  been  disabled  by  continuous  work.  At  eighty- 
three  he  was  hale,  hearty,  and  clear-headed,  still  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  Jennings  estate,  and  possessed  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  married  in  May,  1826,  Miss 
Mary  Church,  of  Canfield,  grand-daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Church,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  extensive  tract 
of  land  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  and  had  one 
son  and  three  daughters. 

Nelson,  Thomas  LoTHROP,  merchant  and  bank- 
er, Elyria,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Lyme,  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampshire,  January  nth,  1823.      His  father, 
Asa  Nelson,  was  a  merchant ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Major  Thomas  L.  Gilbert,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lyme.     The 
grandfather  of  Major  Gilbert,  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Gilbert, 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Lyme.     Micaiah  Moore,  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Nelson,  served  in  the  war  of  1812.     The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm  by  his  grandfather  Gil- 
bert.    Like  many  other  prominent  men,  young  Nelson  en- 
joyed few  educational  advantages ;  for,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  short  time  spent  at  Thetford  Academy,  he  received 
no  other  schooling  than  what  the  district  schools  afforded. 
His  present  attainments  are  the  result  of  close  study  and 
careful  reading  in  private.     For  two  years  he  was  employed 
in  a  store  in  his  native  town.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
left  Lyme  for  the  West,  and  reached  Oberlin,  Ohio,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  jSi,  and  carrying  his  other  worldly  effects  in 
his  hand.     His  uncle  (by  marriage)  with  whom  he  made  his 
home  while  at  Oberlin,  built  the  third  house  in  that  town,  and 
had  charge  of  the  students  in  the  manual  labor  department 
of  the  college.     From  Oberlin,  Mr.  Nelson  went  to  Mansfield, 
Richland   county,  where   he  engaged    as  clerk   in  a  store. 
After  six  months  he  again  removed  to  Elyria  and  engaged  as 
clerk  with  S.  W.  Baldwin.     After  five  years  of  the  strictest 
economy  and  self-denial,  he  became  a  partner  in  their  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Starr  &  Co.     In  1857,  he  entered 
the  firm  of  Baldwin,  Laundon  &  Nelson,  where  he  remained 
till  1872.     The  largest  business  in  Lorain  county  was  done  by 
this  house,  and  which  in  some  years  amounted  to  JJS3 50,000.    In 
1872,  in  company  with  J.  C.  Hill,  he  organized  the  Savings 
Deposit  Bank,  of  Elyria,  of  which  he  was  president.     This 
institution  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and  has  been  sol- 
vent in  all  commercial  crises.     For  twenty  vears  Mr.  Nelson 
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has  been  a  member  and  for  seven  years  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  Oberlin 
College.  For  one  year  he  acted  as  mayor  of  Elyria,  but  has 
declined  all  other  offices  tendered  him.  He  cast  his  first  vote 
with  the  whigs,  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  Liberty 
and  Republican  parties  as  they  came  into  existence.  Mr. 
Nelson,  though  a  Congregationalist  in  preference,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elyria,  and  takes  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  not  a 
sectarian  in  any  sense,  for  he  has  a  broad  and  generous  sym- 
pathy for  all  who  hold  to  Christian  truth  and  who  lead  the 
Christian  life.  When  a  young  man,  he  laid  down  certain 
rules  of  life,  among  which  honor  and  strict  business  integrity 
stood  most  prominent  in  his  mind.  Sunday  work,  liquor 
selling,  and  the  common  tricks  and  subterfuges  of  business 
men  he  has  always  detested  and  avoided.  Such  a  course 
could  not  fail  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  an  enviable  reputation.  Genial,  affable,  and  benevolent, 
he  delights  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education,  religion 
and  charity.  His  cultivated  taste  and  unaffected  piety, 
have  ever  made  his  home  a  model  of  happy  and  refined  do- 
mestic life.  He  first  married,  July  24th,  1851,  Miss  Lucretia 
Churchill,  a  sister  of  Professor  Churchill,  of  Oberhn  College. 
Her  father,  Judge  Churchill,  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  was 
on  the  bench  thirty  years.  This  lady  died  January  i8th, 
1853,  leaving  one  child,  Lucretia,  who  married  Rev.  E.  P. 
Butler,  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire.  On  the  21st  August, 
1856,  Mr.  Nelson  married  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Moody,  of  Chic- 
opee,  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Two  of  the  three 
children  by  this  marriage  are  still  living.  The  second  Mrs. 
Nelson  died  February  13th,  1863.  After  ten  years  of  loneli- 
ness, on  the  19th  February,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Frances 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  Frederick  B.  Sanford,  of  Elyria,  for- 
merly of  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Her  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Danbury. 

Fowler,  Clark  Rush,  stock-breederand  farmer. 
Little  Sandusky,  Wyandot  county,  was  born  December  31st, 
1821,  in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Stephen 
Fowler,  studied  and  practiced  medicine  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  about  1812.  In  1828, 
he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Salt  Rock  township,  Marion 
county.  Dr.  Fowler  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812.  As  a 
physician,  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  and  a  large 
practice  in  northern  Ohio.  When  he  came  to  the  State  it 
was  nearly  a  wilderness.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  Leefe 
Stephens,  was  related  to  General  R.  E.  Lee.  Her  family 
were  pioneer  settlers  both  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  had  few  educational  advantages,  for 
coming  to  Ohio  in  his  seventh  year,  his  youthful  days  had  to 
be  spent  for  the  most  part  in  labor.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he 
married  and  went  to  Mifflin  township,  Wyandot  county, 
where  he  began  to  cultivate  a  farm  for  himself  This  land 
formed  a  part  of  the  Wyandot  Reserve,  which  had  been  re- 
cently opened  for  settlement.  At  the  expiration  of  about  five 
years,  he  sold  out  and  purchased  his  present  farm  at  Little 
Sandusky,  where  he  has  engaged  extensively  in  the  business 
of  raising  cattle  and  sheep,  but  principally  sheep.  In  1877, 
he  sheared  4,900  sheep.  His  possessions  in  land  amount  to 
3,100  acres.  This  is  a  vast  estate,  and  requiring  a  high  order 
of  executive  talent  to  manage  successfully.  Though  often 
importuned,  he  has  kept  himself  aloof  from  public  life,  with 
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the  exception  of  holding  the  office  of  county  commissioner 
for  six  years.  During  the  Rebellion,  he  was  a  war  democrat, 
and  sustained  the  government  in  that  trying  period  of  our 
history.  On  the  20th  February,  1845,  he  married  Catherine 
Nesbit,  who,  though  born  in  Pennsylvania,  resided  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  His  son 
Hiram,  married  Alice  Hornberry  of  Little  Sandusky,  is  a 
farmer,  and  resides  on  his  father's  place;  Myrta  is  connected 
with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
Dwight  is  living  at  home.  Mr.  Fowler  represents  the  class 
of  large  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  would  seem  that  his 
capacity  for  managing  great  enterprises  has  had  its  influence 
in  expanding  his  mind,  for  he  takes  broad  and  liberal  views 
of  men  and  affairs.  He  has  remarkable  taste,  which  is  dis- 
played in  his  surroundings.  His  new  residence  is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  country  mansions  in  the  State.  Energetic 
in  execution,  wise  in  planning,  successful  in  results,  he  merits 
the  high  place  in  favor  and  respect  he  has  attained  among 
the  residents  of  Wyandot  county. 

MUSSEY,  Henry  E.,  banker  and  capitalist,  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Washington  county.  New  York,  on  the 
i8th  August,  1818.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Reuben  Mussey, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Elyria,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Washington  county,  New  York,  and  professionally  and  so- 
cially occupied  a  leading  position.  In  1826,  the  family  moved 
to  Elyria,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  for  mer- 
cantile life,  finishing  his  education  at  the  academy  in  Elyria, 
under  the  training  of  the  Rev.  John  Monteith.  When  four- 
teen years  old  he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  merchan- 
dize store  of  Kendall  &  Parsons,  in  course  of  time  reaching  a 
partnership,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
Kendall  &  Co.,  and,  after  Mr.  Kendall's  decease,  to  Mussey 
&  Fuller,  and,  still  later,  to  H.  E.  Mussey  &  Co.  The  house 
was  very  successful.  In  1857,  Mr.  Mussey  sold  out  to  Bald- 
win, Laundon  &  Nelson,  engaged  in  shipping  on  the  lakes, 
principally  from  Black  River,  and  from  that  time  became  inter- 
ested in  banking  and  real  estate.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  and  a  director  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Ely- 
ria, organized  from  the  Lorain  county  branch  of  the  State  bank 
of  Ohio.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  First  National  bank 
of  Cleveland,  and  interested  in  several  other  business  opera- 
tions of  local  importance.  Since  1841  he  has  been  a  wool 
buyer,  and,  in  1873,  he  built  of  sandstone  from  his  quarry  in 
Elyria  the  Mussey  block,  of  which  not  only  the  cornice,  front 
and  rear  walls,  but  also  the  partition  walls  are  formed  of  this 
stone.  With  basement  this  building  is  four  stories  high.  He 
is  also  proprietor  of  a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation  for  dairy  purposes.  Among  its  buildings  he  has 
erected  a  large  cheese  factory,  the  product  manufactured 
therein  being  exported  to  Scotland  on  through  bills  of  lading 
to  agents  there,  and  there  sold  under  the  name  of  Chiddar 
cheese.  The  butter  manufactured  in  the  dairies  of  this  farm 
is  principally  sold  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  Creamery 
butter.  He  has  other  farms,  known  as  the  Ridge  farms, 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  usual  farm  products.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  production  from  his  quarries  in  Elyria  of  large 
grindstones  for  manufacturers'  use,  and  for  which  he  finds  a 
ready  sale  rrom  Iowa  to  Massachusetts.  The  stone  quarried 
for  this  purpose  is  technically  called  spider-web,  does  not  chip 
at  the  edge,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  finish.  He  has  large 
interests  in  village  lots,  dock  property,  and  outlands  at  Lorain 


village,  and  at  the  port  of  Black  River.  These  various  pro- 
perties with  his  western  lands,  located  in  1857  in  Minnesota, 
make  him  one  of  the  principal  real  estate  owners  in  his  coun- 
ty. In  all  the  matters  concerning  that  county  and  the  town 
in  which  he  lives,  Mr.  Mussey  has  always  taken  a  deep  and 
active  interest,  and  contributed  liberally  to  whatever  promised 
for  the  public  good.  In  politics,  voting  with  the  Democratic 
party  he  has  never  taken  any  active  part  in  partisan  contests, 
ever  regarding  the  public  good  as  more  important  than  party 
triumphs.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Elyria 
Board  of  Education.  A  member  of  the  local  military  com- 
mittee during  the  war,  he  spared  neither  labor  nor  money  in 
the  work  of  supplying  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Union, 
and  providing  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  His  religious 
connection  is  with  the  Baptist  church,  to  the  support  of  which 
he  freely  contributes.  Liberal,  frank  and  genial  in  manner, 
he  is  in  business  operations  scrupulously  honest  and  honor- 
able, and  has  always  kept  his  business  within  bounds,  so  that 
panics  and  business  depression  found  him  always  prepared. 
In  1843  he  married  Miss  Carohne  M.  Kendall,  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  the  issue  of  this  union  being  two  sons,  Eugene 
K.  and  Reno  F.,  and  two  daughters,  Carohne  M.  and  Flora 
B.,  all  living  at  the  present  time. 

MONAHAN,  Isaac  T.,  physician,  Jackson,  Ohio,  the 
fourth  son  of  James  and  Maria  Monahan,  was  born  on  the 
2d  September,  1829,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  He  received 
a  good  common  school  education,  afterward  went  to  college 
at  Woodfield,  Monroe  county,  began  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  years  to  teach  school,  and  continued  so  engaged  every 
winter  until  he  became  of  lawful  age.  During  the  summers 
of  those  years  he  attended  school  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  the  science  of  medicine.  After  thoroughly  mastering  the 
allopathic  theory,  he  chose  that  of  the  eclectic  school,  and 
graduated  in  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  College  in  1852. 
Having  first  located  at  Long  Bottom,  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  he 
subsequently  removed  to  Millersport,  Lawrence  county,  and 
there  practiced  his  profession  for  several  years,  afterward  re- 
moving to  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county,  and  thence  to  Coolville, 
Athens  county.  From  the  latter  he  removed  to  Jackson, 
Ohio,  in  1862.  In  each  of  these  places  he  took  an  active  part 
in  every  enterprise  calculated  to  improve  society  in  them.  A 
good  physician  and  surgeon,  he  is  also  a  business  man,  out- 
side his  profession,  of  marked  ability.  In  politics,  a  radical 
democrat,  he  was  elected  in  1875  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
for  the  district  comprising  Jackson,  Adams,  Pike,  and  Scioto 
counties.  His  famous  "Cuss"  bill,  making  it  jjSjo  fine  for 
each  profane  oath,  gave  him  an  enviable  notoriety,  and  his 
resolutions  indorsing  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  inau- 
gural address  of  President  Hayes  brought  upon  him  the  cen- 
sure of  his  political  affiliation.  Having  served  his  term  in 
the  Senate  he  has  taken  no  active  part  since  in  politics.  In 
1850,  Dr.  Monahan  married  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  a  very  estim- 
able and  intelligent  lady  of  Watertown,  Ohio.  Four  daugh- 
ters were  the  issue  of  this  union,  the  two  youngest  of  whom 
are  living.  In  religion.  Dr.  Monahan  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  but  he  is  now  an 
honored  member  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  universal  salvation.  Still  actively  engaged 
in  his  practice  as  a  physician,  he  also  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  a  large  hotel,  a  hvery  stable,  and  a  small  farm.  His 
business  engagements  have  been  conducted  with  sagacity, 
and  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  competence  to  be  en- 
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joyed  by  those  who  will  inherit  it.  The  doctor  has  also 
studied  law,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  frequently  takes 
an  active  part  in  his  county  courts.  His  energy  and  ability 
are  recognized  and  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  know 
him.  Independent  and  positive  in  character,  eccentric  and 
by  some  esteemed  to  be  erratic  in  will,  he  frequently  incurs 
the  censure  of  his  friends  and  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies, 
but  his  well  known  genial  and  humane  disposition  and  for- 
giving nature  soon  dispels  dislike,  and  causes  his  character 
to  be  estimated  in  its  true  goodness. 

Taylor,  Newton  William,  manufacturer,  was 

born  July  12th,  1823,  at  Madison,  Madison  county.  New 
York,  as  the  eldest  of  four  children.  His  father,  George  T. 
Taylor,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Taylor,  came  over  from  England  in  1795,  landing 
July  6th,  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  settled 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut;  thence  removed,  in  1812,  to  Madi- 
son, New  York.  His  paternal  ancestry  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  which  for  centuries  has  furnished  to  England 
the  enterprise  and  skill  which  has  exalted  her  among  the 
nations.  They  were  especially  intelligent  and  enterprising, 
and  noted  for  their  piety  and  moral  worth.  They  have  oc- 
cupied "  Little  Baddow  Hall,"  in  Essex  county,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  in  succession.  His  grandmother  was  a 
descendent  in  the  direct  line  from  the  earl  of  Mars,  a  Scotch 
nobleman.  He  lived  with  his  father  on  the  homestead,  at- 
tending the  common  district  schools,  till  he  was  twelve  years 
old ;  at  which  early  age  he  entered  the  village  store  as  a  clerk, 
and  after  five  years  of  service  was  taken  in  as  a  partner.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  New  York  city  to  purchase 
goods  for  the  firm ;  early  developing  that  capacity  for  busi- 
ness that  distinguished  his  riper  years.  This  partnership 
continued  about  three  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged 
in  the  produce  business  for  a  few  months,  at  Buffalo;  and 
during  the  balance  of  the  same  year  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  purchasing  wool  in  Ohio  for  Eastern  manufacturers. 
While  thus  employed  he  visited  Cleveland,  and  being 
charmed  with  its  beauty  and  impressed  by  the  encouraging 
outlook  for  business  which  it  presented,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  in  1849,  ^^^^  engaged  as  clerk  with  Mr.  A.  D. 
Cutter,  a  dry  goods  merchant.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
was  admitted  a  partner;  this  relation  continued  till  Mr.  Cut- 
ter's death,  which  occurred  in  about  three  years.  The  firm 
was  then  changed  to  Taylor,  Griswold  &  Co.  In  1855,  his 
active  connection  with  the  firm  ceased,  he  still  retaining  his 
interest.  In  company  with  others.  Eastern  gentlemen,  he 
bought  a  large  tract  of  timber  land  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  erected  saw  mills,  flouring  mills,  and  other  buildings 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. This  was  the  commencement  of  the  now  flourishing 
town  of  Hubbardston,  in  Ionia  county.  The  same  year  he 
opened  a  lumber  yard  in  Chicago,  and. remained  there  one 
year  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  Hubbardston  mills. 
The  business  having  been  well  established  he  relinquished 
its  active  management  to  his  partners,  still  retaining  his  in- 
vestment, and  returned  to  Cleveland  and  entered  upon  the 
most  extensive  and  important  enterprise  of  his  life,  and  one 
to  which  he  gave  the  strength  of  his  manhood.  In  the  fall  of 
1856,  he  organized  a  joint  stock  company  under  the  name  of 
"The  Lake  Erie  Paper  Company,"  and  erected  and  equipped 
a  mill  at  Chagrin  Falls,  which  continued  in  successful  opera- 
tion till  burnt  down  in  1857.    He  then  built  the  mill  on  Forest 


street,  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1859,  bought  out  Younglove  & 
Hoyt,  and  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "The  Cleveland 
Paper  Company.''  In  1863,  the  company  purchased  the 
Monroe  Falls  paper  mill,  in  Summit  county.  He  had  also  a 
large  personal  interest  in  the  paper  mill  at  Canton,  and  was 
a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Massillon  Paper  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president.  The  Cleveland  Paper  Company 
have  extensive  warehouses  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago  since 
1866.  He  was  president  of  the  Forest  City  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  all  these  enterprises,  and  especially  in  the  paper 
business,  he  was  the  controlling  manager;  and  the  success 
achieved  must  be  largely  attributed  to  his  foresight  and  bus- 
iness capacity.  Comprehensive  in  his  plans,  he  yet  had 
few  equals  in  his  ability  to  grasp  and  execute  rapidly  the 
details  of  business.  While  he  had  a  lively  interest  in  all 
questions  of  public  welfare,  and  was  often  solicited  to  take 
an  active  part  in  them,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
these  large  business  engagements.  He  was  a  republican  in 
politics,  and  gave  freely  of  his  money  to  support  the  govern- 
ment in  the  late  war;  indeed,  all  worthy  objects  found  in 
him  a  friend  and  generous  contributor.  His  almost  paternal 
care  for  his  employes  won  for  him  a  warm  place  in  their 
affection  and  esteem.  He  was  an  attendant  upon  the  Epis- 
copal church.  In  October,  1849,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Thompson,  of  New  York  city.  They  had  two  children,  one 
son  and  one  daughter. 

Conger,  Arthur  L.,  manufacturer,  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  February  19th, 
1838.  His  father,  John  Conger,  was  a  farmer  and  brick- 
maker  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
of  1812  in  military  matters,  and  was  captain  of  an  artillery 
company  there.  His  grandfather.  Deacon  Conger,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  the  progenitor  of  all  of  the  name  in  the  United 
States,  having  had  twelve  children  born  to  him.  From  his 
native  town  the  father  of  our  subject  moved  to  Cleveland,  and 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time  moved  to  and  settled  in 
Boston,  Summit  county,  and  there  resided  until  his  death. 
His  wife,  Hannah  Beales,  was  also  a  native  of  St.  Albans, 
and  after  her  husband's  death  she  married  his  business  part- 
ner, Erastus  Jackson,  and  is  yet  living  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  Her  son  Arthur  was  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education  by  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  and  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  until 
his  twentieth  year,  working  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  his 
brickyard,'arid  then  he  engaged  as  a  common  school  teacher 
three  years.  Then  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  having  begun, 
he  assisted  in  recruiting  a  company  of  which  he  was  elected 
second  lieutenant,  and  which  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  as  one  company  of  the  1 1 5th  Ohio  vol- 
unteer infantry.  Of  this  company  he  was  successively  a 
short  time  afterward  made  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  With 
it  he  served  nearly  three  years  in  the  anny  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  General  Thomas,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July, 
1864,  having  been  for  much  of  the  time  on  detached  duty. 
Assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Ammon,  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, there  he  acted  as  provost  marshal,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  court  martial  under  Judge  Advocate  R.  M. 
Corwin.  He  served  on  this  court  one  hundred  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  a  large  number  of  important  cases  were  dis- 
posed of.  By  Mr.  Corwin's  special  request  he  then  became  a 
member  of  the  new  court  martial  that  subsequently  was  or- 
ganized, but  his  regiment  being  ordered  to  the  front  he  went 
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with  it,  and  was  detailed  in  the  engineer  corps  as  an  assistant 
inspector  of  railroad  defenses  in  the  department  of  the  Cum- 
berland. His  experience  in  this  branch  becoming  known  to 
General  Thomas,  that  officer  recommended  his  appointment 
as  a  captain  and  commissary  of  subsistence,  with  the  view  of 
having  him  issue  rations  by  special  train  to  the  garrisons  of 
the  block-houses  and  railroad  defenses  throughout  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  inspec- 
tor. But  the  war  came  to  a  close  before  this  appointment 
could  be  made,  and  Mr.  Conger  returned  to  Boston,  and  for 
a  year  after  worked  on  the  farm.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer  of  his  native  county,  and  served  one  term 
in  that  office  when  he  was  reelected  and  served  the  second 
term,  in  all  four  years.  Being  a  stockholder,  he  was  then 
appointed  manager  of  the  outside  business  of  the  Whitman 
&  Miles  Manufacturing  Company.  The  home  office  of  this 
company  was  at  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  with  a  branch  at 
Akron,  Ohio.  The  business  was  manufacturing  mower 
knives,  and  reaper  sickles,  sections,  spring  keys,  etc.  In  the 
management  of  the  business  Mr.  Conger  was  very  successful, 
a  large  part  of  the  Western  trade  being  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
September,  1877,  the  company  consolidated  with  George 
Barnes  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  at  present  the  firm 
is  known  as  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  their  works  at  Akron  and  Syracuse,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  largest  works 
of  the  kind,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  world.  At  the  consolidation,  Mr.  Conger  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  company  with  increased  responsibilities. 
On  the  1st  November,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Emily,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  H.  V.  Bronson,  of  Peninsula,  Summit 
county,  Ohio,  a  granddaughter  of  Harmon  Bronson,  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  Western  Reserve.  From  this 
union  were  born  four  sons,  three  of  whom  survive :  Kenyon 
Bronson,  Arthur  Whitman,  and  Latham  Hubbard  Conger. 
Mr.  Conger  occupies  a  high  position  among  business  men  in 
Akron.  A  republican  in  politics,  he  is  courteous,  public-spir- 
ited and  patriotic,  and  withal  an  unpretentious  gentleman. 

BeeBE,  ArtEMAS,  pioneer  citizefi,  Elyria,  Lorain 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Russell,  Hampden  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  7th,  1793.  His  father,  Artemas  Beebe,  born 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  died  in  1852,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six  years,  and  his  mother  in  1851,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years,  while  he  himself  having  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years  to  the  time  of  writing  this  sketch,  he  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  a  long-lived  family.  In  his  boyhood  edu- 
cational facilities  were  limited,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  but  the  most  rudimentary  school 
knowledge  until  he  was  a  man  grown,  and  had  gone  into 
business  for  himself.  Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  New 
England  in  his  day,  and  of  his  condition  in  life,  he  directed 
his  eyes  toward  the  West  for  that  field  of  operations  in  which 
he  could  struggle  successfully  with  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  fortune.  On  the  20th  February,  1817,  six 
persons  composed  a  company  of  pioneer  emigrants  to  Ohio : 
Heman  Ely,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Elyria;  Ebenezer 
Lane,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Ohio; 
Miss  Ann  Snow  and  a  colored  boy,  "Ned,"  Mr.  Ely's  house- 
keeper and  servant  boy ;  Luther  Lane,  a  teamster,  and  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and 
joiner.  He  was  hired  by  Mr.  Ely  for  one  year  before  the 
company  started,  at  one  dollar  a  day,  his  time  to  commence 


when  he  arrived  at  Elyria,  had  paid  to  him  ji!2o  for  the  Ex- 
penses of  his  journey,  and  the  privilege  of  riding  to  Buffalo, 
and  from  there  he  was  to  get  forward  to  his  destination  as 
best  he  could.  At  dusk  on  the  i8th  March,  the  party  arrived 
at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Elyria,  the  only  building 
then  on  it  being  a  log  house  that  had  been  erected  about  a 
year  previously.  In  this  primitive  building  the  whole  party 
took  up  their  domicile,  and  Mr.  Beebe  immediately  went  to 
work  at  his  trade.  The  first  frame  building  erected  was  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Cedar  and  Broad  streets, 
and  during  the  year  1817  it  was  used  for  a  joiner  shop,  but 
the  next  year  it  was  filled  with  goods  by  Edward  West  &  Co., 
as  the  first  store  of  general  merchandize  ever  in  Elyria. 
Heman  Ely's  residence  was  the  next  building  erected.  Mr. 
Beebe  and  George  Douglas  purchased  jointly  the  first  lot 
sold  in  Elyria,  that  opposite  the  present  Ely  homestead,  and 
in  1 8 18  they  as  partners  built  a  house  on  it  and  engaged  in 
business  therein  for  one  year,  when  they  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Beebe  purchased  his  partner's  interest.  In  February,  1819, 
having  for  the  purpose  purchased  a  horse,  Mr.  Beebe  rode 
him  to  Massachusetts,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York.  In  the  following  June  he  bought  a  one-horse  lumber 
wagon  and  returned  to  Elyria,  greatly  improved  in  health. 
The  following  February  found  him  again  journeying  to  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  this  time  on  foot.  Having  arrived 
there  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade,  receiving  as  his  pay  |2o 
cash  a  month,  and  his  board  and  lodging  until. the  following 
October.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  he  married  Miss  Pame- 
lia  M.  Morgan,  of  that  town,  the  minister  who  performed  the 
ceremony  being  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  then  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  and  totally  blind.  The  newly  married  couple 
then  started  on  their  journey  for  Ohio  in  an  emigrant  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  with  their  household  goods  snugly 
packed  in  the  wagon  box.  During  the  journey  they  met  with 
sundry  mishaps,  in  one  case  having  their  wagon  upset  and 
rolled  down  a  hill  side,  but  on  the  17th  November,  1820,  they 
reached  Elyria  safely.  Moving  into  their  own  house,  they 
began  keeping  tavern,  as  it  was  called,  but  in  their  case  sim- 
ply a  house  of  entertainment,  and  continued  so  engaged  dur- 
ing ten  years.  In  1826,  in  partnership  with  Ezra  S.  Adams, 
Mr.  Beebe  bought  Silas  Wolverton's  contract  to  carry  the 
mails  between  Cleveland  and  Lower  Sandusky  (now  the  town 
of  Fremont).  Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Beebe  trans- 
ported the  mails  between  Cleveland  and  Elyria,  and  Mr. 
Adams  between  Elyria  and  Lower  Sandusky,  and  after  a 
year  thus  engaged,  the  former  purchased  of  the  latter  his  in- 
terest in  the  contract,  and  took  charge  of  the  whole  line. 
Fortified  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Hon.  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  Heman  Ely,  and  others,  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral (then  the  Hon.  John  McLean),  Mr.  Beebe  started  on  a 
trip  to  Washington,  and  secured  the  contract  to  carry  mails 
and  passengers.  Under  this  contract  the  first  stage  coach 
that  ever  left  Cleveland  was  run,  a  six  passenger  coach,  after- 
ward arranged  to  accommodate  nine.  On  its  first  trip  it 
attracted  more  attention  that  did  the  first  railroad  train  twenty- 
five  years  afterward.  As  the  roads  were  as  yet  badly  made, 
and  few  bridges  erected  where  it  was  possible  to  cross  streams 
without  their  aid,  stage  coaching  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties  and  some  danger,  especially  in  crossing  unbridged 
streams  after  a  flood,  when  coach  and  horses  were  sometimes 
swept  away,  and  the  latter  drowned.  In  1831,  commencing 
a  daily  line  of  four-horse  coaches,  Mr.  Beebe  continued  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  stage  coaching  between  Cleveland 
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and  Lower  Sandusky  until  1842,  when  he  sold  out  to  Neil, 
Moore  &  Co.  From  1830  to  1833,  Mr.  Beebe  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  general  merchant,  in  partnership  with  others. 
In  1846  he  built  the  Beebe  House,  and  engaged  Mr.  Seegur, 
a  well-known  hotel  man  of  Cleveland,  to  manage  it,  after 
conducting  the.  business  for  a  short  time  himself.  Immedi- 
ately after  disposing  of  his  interest  in  stage  coaches,  Mr. 
Beebe  bought  the  Eagle  mills,  consisting  of  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  an^  operated  them  for  twenty-three  years.  In  short,  as 
a  business  man  he  has  been  largely  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness interest  of  Elyria,  watching  its  growth  with  interest,  and 
using  his  wealth  to  assist  in  its  prosperity.  A  man  of  sound 
judgment,  good  common  sense  and  active  benevolence,  he 
has  won  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  pretty  town  of  Elyria,  he  is  now  the  one 
remaining  link  connecting  the  present  with  the  past  gener- 
ation of  Lorain  county's  earliest  settlers ;  men  who,  through 
toil  and  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  every  comfort  of  civilization, 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  condition  of  virtue  and 
morality.  His  children  are  reaping  the  harvest  their  father 
sowed.  The  faithful  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fifty-eight 
years,  died  in  June,  1878,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-nine. 

O  1    the  changes  she  had  seen, 

In  her  long  and  winding  way ! 
The  graves  in  her  path  that  had  grown  green. 

And  the  locks  that  had  grown  gray ! 

She  was  well-fitted  to  be  a  companion  to  the  pioneer  husband, 
being  endowed  with  energy  indomitable  amid  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  hfe,  of  fine  mental  abilities,  genial  in  social  life, 
and  hospitable  in  her  home,  she  won  the  love  and  esteem  of 
her  friends.  Worn  and  weary  with  a  long  life  of  active 
duties,  she  rests,  while  the  aged  and  infirm  husband  waits 
until  the  shadows  are  a  little  longer  grown,  to  join  her  across 
the  river,  on  the  other  shore.  Two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  grown  to  maturity,  represent  the  immediate  family  of  this 
honored  couple  of  pioneers. 

Jacobs,  William  C,  physician,  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
born  at  Lima,  Allen  county,  Ohio,  February  26th,  1840.  His 
father,  T.  R.  Jacobs,  who  was  a  farmer  and  real  estate  oper- 
ator, built  the  first  brick  building  in  Lima,  except  the  court 
house.  He  was  of  German  descent,  and  came  originally 
from  Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  county 
treasurer  for  several  years,  and  represented  his  district  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  during  1860-61.  His  grandfather  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Jacob's  mother,  Ann 
Elder,  was  of  Scottish  lineage,  but  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  himself  attended  the  common  schools 
until  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1856,  he  entered  the  Naval 
academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  afterward  made  one 
cruise  to  Europe  as  an  acting  midshipman.  In  1859,  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Ohio,  beginning  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Cincinnati  with  Professor  Blackman,  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, and  Dr.  William  Carson.  While  reading  under  their 
direction,  he  acted  as  lecturer  in  St.  John's  hospital.  He  was 
also  a  matriculate  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  grad- 
uated in  March,  1862.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  and  assigned  to  the 
4th  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry.  In  December,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  surgeon,  and  assigned  to  the  8ist  Ohio  infantry, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
October,  1865,  he  entered  upon  a  successful  career  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Akron,  where  he  still  resides.  He  is 
an  honored  member  of  the  Summit  County  Medical  Society, 


the  Northeastern  Ohio  Medical  Association,  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and. 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  school  board  of  Akron. 
He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  though  no  seeker  after  official 
honors,  as  he  devotes  himself  strictly  to.  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  married  Miss  Huldah  M.,  daughter  of  Luther 
Hill,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  who  removed  from  Connecticut,  to 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  in  181 1.  They  were  married  Sep- 
tember loth,  1863,  and  have  one  child,  a  son,  named  Harold 
L.  Dr.  Jacobs  has  a  fine  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  surgery,  in  which  he  excels ; 
showing  great  capacity  for  inventing,  and  skill  as  well  as 
genius  in  applying  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus. 
These  natural  advantages  tend  to  make  him  what  he  really 
is,  a  good  and  successful  operator.  He  is  very  thorough  in 
his  examinations,  and  consequently  judges  more  correctlv 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  required.  Socially,  he  attracts  many 
friends  by  his  genial  and  hearty  manners. 

Taylor,  Matthew  B.,  cashier  First  National 
Bank,  Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  March  17th,  181 5.  His  father, 
James  Taylor,  whose  parents  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
was  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother,  Jane,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Walker,  who  at  one  time  represented 
Alleghany  county  in  the  State  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Taylor  removed  to  Youngstown  in  18 16,  and  locating 
at  Mill  Creek,  three  miles  from  the  village,  entered  upon  the 
business  of  wool-carding.  In  1 831,  he  moved  into  Youngs- 
town, where  he  died  in  1834.  Our  subject  obtained  no  edu- 
cational advantages  beyond  those  of  the  common  schools. 
The  year  before  his  father  died  he  came  to  Warren,  and  en- 
gaged as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  kept  by  William  H. 
Goodhue,  in  which  establishment  he  remained  about  five 
years,  and  until  1839,  when  he  entered  the  Western  Reserve 
bank  as  teller,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  bank 
ceased  to  do  business  in  1843.  He  then  went  into  the  for- 
warding and  commission  business  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal,  at  Warren,  and  thus  continued  actively  engaged 
until  1856,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  coal  firm  of 
Tod,  Yates  &  Taylor,  with  his  office  located  at  Cleveland, 
while  his  family  continued  to  reside  at  Warren.  He  remained 
in  this  connection  five  years,  and  until  it  dissolved,  while, 
under  the  superintendence  of  another  person,  during  all  those, 
years  he  still  continued  his  forwarding  and  commission  busi- 
ness and  until  1865,  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of  his 
present  position  by  election  of  the  stockholders.  In  1848  he 
was,  on  its  resuming  business,  elected  a  director  of  the  old 
Western  Reserve  bank,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  its 
final  winding  up  in  1863,  when  on  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Warren  succeeding  it,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  directors, 
and  held  that  position  until  elected  to  that  of  cashier.  Origin- 
ally a  whig,  he  became  on  the  organization  of  it  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  supporter  of  the  government 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  leading  member  and  influential  officer  of  the  M.  E. 
church.  Exemplary  in  character,  and  liberal  in  his  benefac- 
tions, he  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  as  a 
banker  and  business  man  he  takes  high  rank.  On  the  17th 
March,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Adeline  N.  Hapgood,  the 
daughter  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Chronicle,  published  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  from  this  union 
there  have  been  born  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
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and  four  of  the  daughters  married,  respectively,  to  J.  W.  Ex- 
cell,  Cleveland;  Benjamin  I.  Taylor,  Warren;  Samuel  H. 
McCurdy,  southeastern  Colorado,  and  J.  W.  Hecklinger, 
Chicago.  A  son  is  a  civil  engineer,  having  been  employed 
in  that  capacity  four  years  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad.  Mr.  Taylor  has  become,  through  following 
the  true  rules  of  successful  business,  a  successful  and  pros- 
perous man,  having  by  no  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  his 
own  careful  attention  from  youth  to  advanced  life  to  the 
various  occupations  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  attained 
a  comfortable  competency  and  a  position  of  influence. 

Andrews,  ChAUNCEY  H.,  coal  operator  and  iron 
manufacturer,  son  of  Norman  Andrews,  who  was  born  in 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  in  1799.  In  1818,  he  removed 
to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
subsequently  entered  into  the  mercantile  business.  In  1842, 
he  removed  to  Youngstown  and  opened  a  hotel,  the  Mansion 
House,  which  won  a  wide  and  excellent  reputation.  In  1850 
he  retired  from  business,  and  in  his  advancing  age  he  became 
noted  for  the  youthful  vigor  of  his  spirits,  and  the  zest  with 
which  he  took  part  in  field  sports.  He  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  who  did  everything  well  that  he  undertook,  and 
who,  during  a  long  life,  retained  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  a  very  wide  circle.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Miss 
Julia  Hummerson,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters;  and  secondly,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  Lawrence 
G.  Andrews,  was  educated  as  a  physician,  but  afterward  took 
charge  of  the  furnaces  at  Hazelton,  and  managed  the  busi- 
ness of  Andrews  Brothers,  at  that  place;  he  also  was  in 
charge  and  managed  the  Niles  Iron  Company,  at  Niles. 
Wallace  C.  Andrews  resided  at  Willoughby,  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Andrews,  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  interested  in  other  firms.  Chauncey  H.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 2d,  1823.  He  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  afterward  engaged  in  various  employments.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  coal  mines  of  Mahoning  county  attracted  his 
attention,  and  ten  years  after  his  removal  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  he,  in  1852,  commenced  hunting  for  coal.  For  several 
years  he  prosecuted  the  search  without  success,  spending 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  exhausting  his  own  means  and 
all  that  he  was  able  to  procure  from  others.     Success  at 

'length,  however,  rewarded  his  efforts,  and  he  entered  upon 
an  active  and  successful  career  as  a  mine  owner  and  opera- 
tor. In  1857,  he  opened  the  Thornhill  bank,  which  in  nine 
years  produced  half  a  miUion  tons  of  coal.  In  1858,  he  es- 
tabhshed  the  firm  of  Andrews  &  Hitchcock,  and  in  1863  they 
opened  the  Burnet  bank,  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the 
Mahoning  valley,  and  were  the  first  to  ship  coal  over  the 
Hubbard  Branch  Railroad.  In  the  same  year  they  opened 
the  Hubbard  Coal  Company  mines,  which  produced  furnace 
coal.  In  1864,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  W.  C.  An- 
drews, he  opened  the  Oak  Hill  and  Coal  Run  mines,  on  the 
Mitcheltree  farms,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  which 
developed  into  large  enterprises.  In  connection  with  these 
he  made  a  contract  with  James  Wood  &  Sons,  that  resulted 

■  in  the  establishment  of  four  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  at 
Wheatland,  and  the  calling  into  existence  of  a  thriving  town 
at  that  place.  Those  mines  were  sold,  in  1868,  to  James 
Wood  &  Sons.  In  1865,  in  company  with  others,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  interest  in  the  Westermann  Iron  Company,  at 


Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  the  property  including  a  rolling  mill, 
two  furnaces  and  a  coal  bank,  and  being  one  of  the  largest 
iron  works  in  all  respects,  owning  its  own  railroad  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  its  own  coal  fields.^  In  connection  with 
these  works  was  the  Brookfield  Coal  Company,  in  which  also 
he  was  interested.  About  the  year  1868,  in  connection  with 
his  two  brothers,  he  purchased  the  Stout  mines,  near  Youngs- 
town, and  afterward  built  what  are  called  the  Hazelton  fur- 
naces, at  which  time  he  organized  the  firm  of  Andrews 
Brothers,  which  firm  still  continues  to  manufacture  iron  and 
mine  coal.  About  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
William  J.  Hitchcock,  he  built  the  Hubbard  furnace,  in  Hub- 
bard township,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sixty  feet  furnaces 
built  in  the  Mahoning  valley.  In  1868,  also,  in  connection 
with  W.  C.  Andrews  and  W.  J.  Hitchcock,  he  opened  the 
Stewart  mine,  under  the  name  of  the  Stewart  Coal  Company. 
This  mine,  which  proved  productive,  was  afterward  leased  to 
the  Mahoning  Coal  Company.  In  1869,  in  company  with 
W.  C.  Andrews  and  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  he  com- 
pleted the  Niles  and  New  Lisbon  Railroad,  thirty-five  miles 
(twelve  miles  of  which  had  been  partially  built)  from  Niles  to 
New  Lisbon,  through  fine  coal  fields ;  twenty-two  miles  of  the 
road  were  built  in  ninety  days.  The  construction  of  the  line 
was  wholly  superintended  by  him,  and  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  This  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  that  part 
of  the  country  strictly  for  cash.  On  the  completion  of  the 
road  it  was  sold  to  James  McHenry  &  Co.,  of  London,  by 
whom  it  was  leased  to  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company.  In  1870,  after  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
he  (in  company  with  his  brother,  W.  C.  Andrews,)  opened 
up  four  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  Columbiana  county,  es- 
tabhshed  the  Ohio  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  and  the  New 
Lisbon  Coal  Company,  which  furnished  a  fine  quality  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  they  likewise  opened  the  Fennel  mine, 
at  Austintown,  Mahoning  county,  on  the  Niles  and  New  Lis- 
bon Railroad.  In  1871,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he 
opened  up  two  mines,  the  Andrews  Coal  Company  and  the 
HoUiday  Coal  Company,  in  Vienna,  Trumbull  county.  In 
1872,  the  firm  of  Andrews  Brothers  bought  the  Harris  & 
Blackford  rolling  mill,  at  Niles,  doubled  its  capacity,  and 
founded  the  Niles  Iron  Company.  In  the  same  year  he  and 
Mr.  Hitchcock  built  a  furnace  at  Hubbard,  making  the  sec- 
ond at  that  place,  both  having  proved  successful.  In  1872, 
the  firm  of  Andrews  &  Brothers  opened  the  Osborne  mine,  at 
Hazelton.  This  mine  not  only  supplies  the  furnaces  of  the 
proprietors,  but  makes  large  shipments  to  the  Cleveland 
market.  In  1871,  he  helped  to  project  and  carry  through 
the  Mahoning  Coal  Road,  in  which  he  owned  a  large  interest ; 
this  connected  with  the  Franklin  Branch  (Lake  Shore)  Rail- 
road, at  Andover,  thus  giving  the  Mahoning  valley  an  outlet 
to  all  points  East  and  West  over  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
and  its  connection,  and  also  a  connection  with  the  harbor  at 
Ashtabula.  During  the  same  year,  with  his  brother  W.  C, 
and  William  J.  Hitchcock,  he  opened  the  Foster  mine  and 
formed  the  Foster  Coal  Company.  This  is  a  deep  mine, 
which  promises  to  be  productive,  and  produces  a  coal  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  quality,  which  is  shipped  to  all  points,  as  far 
east  as  New  York  and  Boston,  where  it  has  been  successfully 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  cannel  coal.  All 
these  works  were,  in  October,  1878,  in  successful  operation, 
In  1876,  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  which  is  now  (1878) 
nearly  completed.    Besides  the  mining  enterprises  enumer- 
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ated,  he  was  interested  in  a  number  of  small  mines,  and 
was  the  senior  partner  of  all  the  firms  mentioned  except  the 
Westermann  Iron  Company.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  the  local  enterprises  of  Youngstown,  having  a  greater  or 
less  pecuniary  connection  with  them.  He  was  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  Savings  Bank,  obtained  the  charter 
and  first  subscriptions  to  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Youngstown,  and  took  part  in  securing  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  from  Canfield  to  Youngstown.  A  republican  in 
politics,  from  conviction,  he  is  not  an  active  politician.  In 
addition  to  his  other  business,  he  superintends  several  farms, 
rearingfine  horses  and  short-horn  cattle.  His  busy  life  shows 
him  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  industry,  an  indefatigable 
worker.  In  1878  he  was  truly  a  representative  man  of  the 
Mahoning  valley,  having  so  largely  aided  in  developing  its 
mining  resources ;  yet  withal  he  is  modest  and  unassuming. 
He  married,  in  1857,  Miss  Louisa  Baldwin,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Edith  H.  and  Julia  L.  Andrews. 

McGregor,  Archibald,  journalist.  Canton,  Stark 

county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
December  24th,  1819.  His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side 
participated  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  but  as,  after  the  battle 
of  CuUoden,  it  was  dangerous  to  return  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  he  settled  at  Hamilton.  His  father,  John  Mc- 
Gregor, educated  at  Glasgow  University,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
classics  in  Scotland.  In  1828,  having  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  he  located  at  New  Haven,  Addison  county,  Vermont, 
and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Medina  county,  Ohio,  and  took 
charge  of  Wadsworth  Academy.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion fifteen  years,  in  that  time  many  eminent  men  being 
educated  in  that  institution,  and  remarkable  among  whom 
were  Judge  Parsons,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Noble,  F.  R.  Myers, 
general  ticket  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railway,  and  Dr.  Oscar  C.  Kendrick.  Our  subject  was 
educated  with  parental  solicitude,  and  a  fine  literary  taste, 
unusual  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  science,  and 
especially  with  the  literature  of  England  and  Scotland,were 
the  results.  In  1842  he  engaged  at  Canton  in  the  occupation 
of  teaching,  at  which  he  continued  six  years,  when,  in  1848, 
the  leading  democrats  of  the  town  solicited  him  and  his  father 
to  take  charge  of  the  Stark  County  Democrat.  This  propo- 
sition they  accepted,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  calling 
which  has  since  become  the  business  of  his  life,  and  in  which 
he  is  now  assisted  by  his  sons.  In  1844,  he  married  Miss 
Martha  McCurdy,  of  Canton.  Her  family  moved  there  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  were  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Four 
children  were  born  from  this  union,  John  and  William  Mc- 
Gregor being,  as  we  have  said,  at  present  their  father's  assist- 
ants in  the  production  of  the  Stark  County  Democrat;  Mary 
E.,  the  wife  of  Edward  Schilling,  of  Louisville,  in  that  county, 
and  Emily,  the  wife  of  J.  V.  Lawler,  editor  of  the  Carroll 
County  Chronicle.  Having  taken,  in  the  conduct  of  his  paper 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  liberty  of  criticising  the 
course  and  doings  of  the  administration,  in  a  fair  though  in- 
dependent manner,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  those  who 
took  opposite  views.  As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling  at  this 
period  of  high  excitement,  a  few  freshly  enlisted  young  men, 
sons  of  prominent  citizens  of  Canton,  burglariously  entered 
his  printing  office  about  midnight  on  August  22d,  1861,  and 
destroyed  the  contents.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued 
to  issue  his  paper  regularly  each  week,  though  for  a  short 
time  in  a  small  size.  Continuing  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
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criticism,  though  always  carefully  and  prudently  expressed, 
Mr,  McGregor  was  by  military  authority,  on  Sunday  before 
the  October  election,  in  1862,  arrested  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment at  Camp  Mansfield  for  nearly  four  weeks.  Though 
demanding  trial,  he  was  never  given  a  hearing,  and  was  dis- 
charged on  the  order  of  Governor  Tod,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  which  he  did  without  hesitation, 
declaring  he  had  ever  entertained  such  sentiments.  In  1852, 
Mr.  McGregor  was  elected  county  auditor,  and  served  one 
term.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Canton 
Board  of  Education,  and  has  served  for  years  as  county 
school  examiner,  and  examiner  for  the  Canton  Union  Schools. 
In  the  spring  of  1873,  Mr.  McGregor  and  Judge  S.  Meyer 
were  the  democratic  candidates  for  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, but  were  defeated,  the  county  then  being  republican. 
In  the  cause  of  education,  Mr.  McGregor  has  done  much  to 
encourage  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools,  and  has  always 
insisted  on  keeping  their  management  out  of  politics  by  the 
election  of  non-partisans  to  the  boards  of  education,  in  whose 
hands  for  the  time  being  the  conduct  of  the  schools  rests. 
Mr.  McGregor  has  written  and  delivered  at  several  import- 
ant literary  localities  a  lecture  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  has 
been  highly  regarded  by  those  who  have  heard  it.  At  editor- 
ial gatherings,  he  has  occasionally  read  original  poems 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
present,  were  not  without  merit.  In  1878,  Mr.  McGregor  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Bishop  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Cleveland  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Stark  County  Democrat  is  the  only  democratic  journal  in 
the  county,  and  as  such,  as  another  remarkable  fact,  it  advo- 
cates democratic  constitutional  principles  with  vigor,  and  real 
consistency  to  the  democratic  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the 
party.  Otherwise  his  journal,  both  editorially  and  typo- 
graphically, takes  a  front  rank  among  that  which  is  known 
as  the  country  press. 

Sprengle,  Louis  Jefferson,  secretary  of  the 

Ashland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  January  26th,  1824. 
His  father,  David  Sprengle,  was  born  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1796,  and  died  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  in 
1833,  of  cholera.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  same 
family  from  whom  Dr.  Kent  Sprengel,  the  celebrated  German 
botanist,  of  Halle  University,  descended.  The  family  emi- 
grated from  Prussia,  Germany,  to  this  country  in  1760, 
and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness  now 
known  as  York  county.  His  grandfather  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  his  father  in  the  war 
of  1812.  His  mother,  Carohne  M.  A.  Ruth,  was  of  German 
descent.  Her  father  in  the  war  of  1812  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  Having- during  his  early  boyhood  attended  a  select 
school  in  Frederick  City,  our  subject  came  to  Ohio  with  his 
parents,  in  1835,  and  settled  in  Ashland.  There  he  finished 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Ashland 
Academy.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  worked  at  it  subsequently  in  Ashland,  Mansfield,  and 
Pittsburgh,  while  at  Mansfield  keeping  up  his  studies  and 
walking  over  to  Ashland  each  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reciting  to  Professor  Lorin  Andrews,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  Kenyon  College.  While  working  at  Pittsburgh  during 
the  year  of  the  great  fire  in  that  city,  1845,  all  of  his  books, 
about  three  hundred  volumes,  educational  and  miscellaneous, 
were  burned.    Returning  to  Ashland,  he  there  worked  at  his 
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trade  two  years,  and  he  was  then  appointed  agent  in  that  city 
of  the  old  Hartford  Protection  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  the  company  ceased  to  do 
business.      He  then,  in  connection  with  Jacob  O.  Jennings 
and  others,  on  the  8th  February,   1 851,  procured  a  special 
charter  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  organ- 
ized the  Ashland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
he  was  elected  secretary,  and  has  retained  that  position  ever 
since,  during  the  last  five  years  also  performing  the  duties  of 
treasurer.     Up  to  1869  he  also  performed  the  duties  of  general 
agent  and  adjuster.     Under  his  management  this  company 
has  during  it  existence  been  very  successful,  its  business  be- 
ing done  on  what  is  known  on  the  old  twenty  per  cent,  plan, 
and  without  making  any  assessments  on  premium  notes.     In 
twenty-five  years  they  took  none  but  safer  risks  and  this  prac- 
tice has  been  but  slightly  departed  from  recently  in  taking  a 
few  specially  hazardous  risks  for  small  amounts.     The  ac- 
cumulations of  the  company  to  August,  1878,  were  |S5So,ooo, 
while  their  risks  have  been  so  carefully  selected  that  their 
losses  have   not   exceeded  J5i 5,000  a    year.      In   1853,   Mr. 
Sprengle  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
whig  interest,  called  the  Ashland  Times.     This  he  continued 
with  assistance  from  respectively  the  Hon.  William  Osborn 
and  Josiah  Locke,  until  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  assumed 
the  entire  control  of  the  paper  as  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
continued  it  as  a  republican  journal  until  June,  1876,  when  he 
sold  the  property,  to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  E.  Stubbs.     Under 
his  management  the  paper  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  prosperous  weeklies  in  the  State,  and  was  the  first  paper 
printed   with  a   Hoe  power- press  and   by  steam,  between 
Cleveland  and  Columbus.     He  was  associated  with  all  the 
enterprises  of  the  place,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Ashland 
Union  Mills,  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  flour.     Also 
as  president  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  Ashland  Machine 
Company,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements.     On  the 
1st  January,  1852,  Mr.  Sprengle  married  Miss  Sophia  W.  Cof- 
fin, of  Ashland,  and  of  this  union  six  children,  all  living,  have 
been  the  issue.     Mr.  Sprengle  is  a  good  example  of  the  care- 
ful, energetic  business  men  of  the  State.     A  poor  boy  without 
influential  friends  or  relatives,  he  has  risen  by  his  own  efforts 
to  the  position  he  now  occupies  of  easy  competence.     A  ca- 
pable insurance  solicitor,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  organizing 
a  company  which  would  not  take  the  money  out  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  it  was  gathered,  thus  exhibiting  an  excellent 
judgment,  and  which  he  has  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
company  subsequently  manifested. 

SeeLEY,  URI,  pioneer  and  farmer,  was  born  in  Weston, 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  May  25th,  1791,  and  died  on 
the  loth  August,  1877,  in  Lake  county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  son 
of  Ebenezer  Seeley,  a  farmer  of  Weston.  The  family  was  of 
Welsh  origin,  three  brothers  having  come  over  among  the 
early  .settlers.  One  of  the  three  was  killed  in  the  French 
war ;  another  became  governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  third  was 
the  ancestor  of  Ebenezer  Seeley.  The  line  has  produced 
some  men  of  note  and  character.  From  an  early  age  until 
his  twenty-third  year  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  In 
181 5,  he  left  his  father's  home  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
home  for  himself  in  the  West.  Ohio  was  then,  as  it  had  been 
for  some  years,  the  place  to  which  Connecticut  emigrants 
bent  their  steps.  He  settled  in  Painesville,  which  then 
formed  part  of  Geauga  county,  on  the  same  farm  he  continued 
to  occupy  until  his  death.     He  labored  energetically  in  the 


improvement  of  his  farm,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
added  to  his  possessions  and  in  time  secured  a  comfortable 
competency.     His  position  as  a  prominent  farmer  and  land- 
owner and  his  native  strength  of  character,  gave  him  influ- 
ence among  his  fellow  settlers,  and  in  1824,  he  became  sheriff 
of  Geauga  county,  holding  the  position  for  four  years,  which 
were  the  constitutional  limit.      The  county  was  at  that  time 
the  theatre  of  a  fierce  political  struggle  between  the  faction 
that  was  in  power  and  their  opponents,  the  leaders  of  that 
faction  having  formed  a  combination  to  control  the  county 
offices.     Into  this  struggle  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  force 
of  his  character,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  opposing  party. 
The  fight  was  carried  on  with  so  much  bitterness  that  for 
fifteen  years  his  family  were  in  fear  of  serious  personal  vio- 
lence being  done  him.     Overtures  were  made  to  secure  his 
adhesion  to  the  faction  in  power,  or  to  silence  his  opposition, 
but  without  avail.     Other  means  were  then  resorted  to.     An 
official  of  the  court  having  to  make  out  a  writ  of  commitment 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a  convicted  counterfeiter  named  Seeley, 
entered  his  name  in  the  writ,  thereby  causing  him  embarrass- 
ment and  annoyance.  "  The  proper  correction  was  made  as 
soon  as  attention  was  called  to  what  was  pretended  to  be  a 
mistake.     H  e  was  then  threatened  with  a  crushing  blow  which 
would  bankrupt  him  and  drive  him  from  his  home,  but  he 
refused  to  yield.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing gambling,  a  vice  very  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  a 
case  arose  which  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  sheriff  of  a  county  could,  as  a  peace  ofiicer,  arrest  a 
person  and  place  him  under  bonds  without  going  before  a 
magistrate,  and  that  the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff"  to 
arrest  a  disturber  of  the  peace^     He  had  been  assaulted  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  bar,  whom  he  then  had  arrested 
and  placed  in  jail.     The  court  held  him  justified  in  so  doing. 
He  also  recovered  $50  damages  in  a  civil  suit  for  the  assault, 
and  successfully  defended  two  suits  brought  against  him  by 
his  opponent  for  false  imprisonment.     He  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  of  1832-33,  being  nominated  by  the  Anti-Jackson 
party  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  dominant  local  faction.     The 
combination  against  which  he  had  so  long  fought  being  now 
broken  up,  he  refused  further  political  position  and  threw 
himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  became  the  local  leader  and  strongest 
worker  in  that  contest.     He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
famous  "Underground  Railroad,"  and  hundreds  of  escaped 
slaves  were  assisted  by  him  to  freedom.     When  the  anti- 
slavery  men  formed  themselves  into  a  political  party,  he  was 
nominated  to  represent  Geauga  and  Ashtabula  counties  in 
the  legislature.      His   anti-slavery   sentiments    were    never 
abandoned  or  modified,  and  being  a  man  of  positive  charac- 
ter and  much  ability  and  experience  as  a  local  politician,  he 
was  able  to  do  much  toward  forming  and  leading  the  public 
sentiment  of  his  locality  in  that  direction.     In  political  mat- 
ters he  was  always  independent  and  of  conservative  tenden- 
cies.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the  election 
of  Horace  Greeley,  presiding  at  the  Greeley  meeting  in  his 
village,  and  voting  for  him.      A  man  of  much  decision  of 
character,  strong  native  common  sense,  and  of  unswerving 
patriotism,  he  was  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  leader  in  the 
early  days  of  the  State's  history.     Of  incorruptible  principles, 
unflinching  courage,  and  of  fearless  boldness,  he  won  the 
respect  of  all,  and  obtained  an  influence  which  he  turned  to 
the  public  advantage.     Quiet,  unpretentious,  and  mild  in  his 
ordinary  manner,  he  was  at  the  same  time  firm,  unyielding, 
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and  determined  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  and  in  his  opposition  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  wrong. 
As  an  active  worker  in  the  great  anti-slavery  cause,  his  long 
and  effective  labors  received  flattering  recognition.  His  re- 
ligious affiliations  were  with  the  Congregational  church,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  and  liberal  mem- 
ber. He  married  July  12th,  1812,  Miss  Abbie  Turney,  who 
died  in  September,  1863,  the  mother  of  six  children.  In 
May,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Perry,  of  Easton,  Con- 
necticut. 

Morse,  John  FlAVEL,  builder  and  contractor,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1 801.     He  was  descended  from  Samuel  Morse,  one 
of  three  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1636,  and 
settled  in   or  about  Sherburne,    Massachusetts.      S.   F.   B. 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  descended  ■  from  the 
same  ancestry.     The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John 
Morse,  was  born  in  Massachusetts.     His  mother,  Temperance 
Hamlin,  born  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  was  a  school-teacher 
of  approved  ability.      His  grandfather,  John  Morse  was  a 
noted  hunter  and  Indian  fighter  during  the  war  in  which  the 
British  and  colonial  forces  wrested  Canada  from  French  pos- 
session.    Our  subject  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  England  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  i8l6  his  father  removed  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  he  assisted 
him  with  resolute  industry  in  clearing  away  the  forest  and 
reducing  his  wild  lands  to  profitable  cultivation.     In  1824  he 
began  business  for  himself,  farming  and  building,  for  which 
latter  occupation  he  had  a  natural  aptitude,  preferring  it  to  all 
others,  and  which  he  was  able  to  pursue  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship.      In  1836  he  removed  to  Painesville,  Ohio, 
when  he  gave  his  time  to  building  exclusively.     In  1839  he 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  served  during  the  term  as 
a  representative,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1842.     Being  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  militia, 
he  firamed  and  introduced  a  bill,  which  became  a  law,  to  re- 
organize the  militia  of  the  State.     He  was  a  third  time  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1848;   assisted  to  elect  Salmon  P.  Chase 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  which  were  unjust  to  the  colored  people  of  the  State.     In 
1 85 1  he  was  again  elected   to   the  legislature,  and  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.     In  i860  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate,  and  served  during  its  regular  and 
adjourned  sessions.     In  1861,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
and  was  appointed  captain  of  company  F,  of  the  29th  regi- 
ment, Ohio  volunteer  infantry.     This  regiment  was  ordered 
into  western  Virginia  in  January,  1862,  when  it  encamped 
among  the  mountains  on  the  upper  Potomac  until  March, 
and  then,  having  broken  up  its  encampment,  marched  in  pur- 
suit of  Stonewall  Jackson  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Jackson  gave  battle  near  Winchester,  Virginia,  where,  al- 
though fighting  with  his  usual  bravery,  he  was  defeated  and 
routed  with  severe  loss.     Captain  Morse  continued  with  his 
regiment  in  the  pursuit  of  Jackson  up  the  valley  as  far  as 
Edenburg,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to 
his  home.     In  November,   1862,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  oflfered  him  employ- 
ment on  the  public  buildings.     He  was  ordered  to  New  Or- 
leans with  instructions  to  put  a  temporary  roof  on  the  custom 
house  in  that  city,  a  vast  unfinished  structure  which  had  stood 
several  years  with  no  roof  over  it.    Having  executed  this  work 


to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  day  that  Mr.  Chase  resigned  his  office,  but  being 
by  him  recommended  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Morse  continued 
in  charge  of  work  on  the  public  buildings.  Questions  having 
arisen  concerning  the  proper  construction  of  work  done  on 
some  of  the  public  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
vising architect,  Mr.  Rogers,  which  were  located  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  and  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  Morse  was 
commissioned  to  examine  the  work  complained  of,  and  make 
reports  of  its  true  character.  He  did  so,  and  these  reports 
were  approved  by  the  secretary.  Soon  after  Lee's  surrender, 
Mr.  Morse  was  ordered  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, with  instructions  to  repair  the  custom  houses  in  those 
cities.  Having  done  this  work,  he  then,  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  treasury  department,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  and  make  an  application  to  the  city 
and  State  authorities  for  the  cession  of  a  site  for  a  barge  office 
from  the  Battery  extension,  in  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue  service  of  the  general  government.  This  application 
resulted  in  securing  the  cession  desired.  In  November,  1865, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  city  of  New  York  where,  during  the  next 
year  and  a  half,  he  fitted  up  the  public  stores  in  the  rear  of 
Trinity  church,  and  repaired  the  custom  house  and  the  sub- 
treasury.  From  New  York,  in  August,  1867,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Oregon.  In  San  Francisco,  he  began 
operations  on  the  new  mint,  since  completed  in  that  city,  and 
repaired  the  custom  house,  much  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
which  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  city.  In  Nevada  he 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  constructive  operations 
on  the  new  mint  in  Carson  City,  then  nearly  completed,  and 
submitted  a  lengthy  report  on  the  same.  In  Oregon  he  visited 
Astoria,  Portland,  and  Dallas  cities,  two  hundred  miles  up 
the  Columbia  river,  and  examined  the  facilities  and  localities 
for  the  contemplated  erection  of  public  buildings  in  those 
places.  Returning  from  California  to  Washington,  in  1868, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  and  com- 
pleted a  custom  house  in  that  city.  In  June,  1870,  he  was 
ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  began  operations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  custom  house  and  post-office  there,  and  which 
covers  an  area  of  two  acres.  He  continued  in  charge  of  this 
work  for  nearly  six  years,  and  in  that  time  finished  the  post- 
office,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  other 
purposes,  and  in  March,  1876,  resigned  his  appointment,  and 
permanently  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  government. 
In  July,  1824,  Mr.  Morse  married  Miss  Mary  Granger,  a  native 
of  Phelpstown,  now  Vienna,  New  York.  Two  children,  now 
living,  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  union.  The  eldest,  B.  F. 
Morse,  Cleveland  city  civil  engineer,  for  several  years  in 
charge  of  the  viaduct,  and  builder  of  the  Union  passenger 
depot  in  that  city,  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Newburgh, 
Ohio,  and  other  buildings  of  note.  The  other  is  Mrs.  S.  R. 
House,  of  Painesville,  Ohio. 

McEbRIGHT,  Thomas,  physician,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  April  14th,  1824.  His 
father,  George  McEbright,  a  farmer  and  tanner,  descended 
from  a  mixed  Scotch  and  German  stock,  and  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  grandfather,  Philip  Ebright, 
served  under  General  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  his  great-grandfather  was  a  man  of  unusual  size, 
reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  over  seven  feet  high,  and 
for  this  reason  was  enlisted  in  the  life  guards  of  Frederick 
the  Great.    His  mother,  Barbara  E.  Bruner,  born  in  Mifflin, 
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Pennsylvania,  was  also  of  German  descent,  and  removed 
with  her  husband,  and  members  of  their  family  to  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  there  lived  engaged  in  farming 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early 
education  at  the  district  school,  and  when  seventeen  years 
old  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  when  his  health  being  im- 
paired, he  returned  to  Wooster  and  there  read  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Baker,  and,  having  sub- 
sequently attended  the  lectures  at,  graduated  from  Starling 
Medical  College  in  Columbus,  in  February,  1851.     Going  to 
Millersburgh,  he  there  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
until  1 86 1,  when  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  8th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  continued  with  the  regiment  in  that 
capacity  until  1863,  when  he  resigned.     At  the  calling  into 
service  of  the  100  days'  men,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  59th  battalion,  which  with  other  troops  formed  the  i66th 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry;    but,   at  the  request  of  Governor 
Dennison,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  accepted  that  of 
surgeon  of  that  regiment,  with  which  he  served  until  it  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  1864.     He 
then  went  to  Akron,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.     Popular  among  his  patients, 
who  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  this  popularity  has  in  some  in- 
stances ripened  into  warm  friendship.     Since  his  residence 
there  he  has  always  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Akron.     As  an  adviser  and  worker  in  pub- 
lic affairs  he  is  bold  and  independent.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
county  medical  society,  the  Medical  Association  of  North- 
eastern Ohio,  the  Ohio  State,  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociations.    In  these  he  has  held  quite  prominent  offices, 
although,  usually,  membership  in  these  societies  is  merely 
nominal.     A  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Akron, 
he  has  served  as  president  of  that  board.     A  republican  as  a 
voter,  he  is  not  a  politician,  although  naturally  interested  in 
the  success  of  his  party.     In  June,  1853,  he  married  Nancy 
Liggett,  of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Liggett, 
whose  well   known  family  are  old  residents  of  that  town. 
Five  children  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  union,  the  eldest,  a 
daughter,  having  in  1878  graduated  at  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, of  Ithaca,  New  York,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
the  youngest  of  a  class  of  seventy.     Dr.  McEbright  is  regarded 
by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most  undoubted 
integrity  and  best  habits ;  and  being  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance and  affable  manners,  impresses  favorably  all  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  him. 

VORIS,  AlVIN  C,  lawyer,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  born 
four  miles  west  of  Massillon,  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
27th  April,  1827.  His  father,  Peter  Voris,  as  a  farmer,  re- 
moved from  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1816.  Elected 
to  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  several  years  afterward,  he 
subsequently  served  as  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  Summit 
county.  The  original  name  of  the  family  was  Van  Voorhees, 
as  they  were  of  Dutch  origin.  His  mother,  Julia  Coe,  was  a 
native  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  her  people  being  of  English 
Puritan  descent.  Her  great-grandfather,  Philemon  Kirkum, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  six  years,  having  carried 
dispatches  for  General  Washington  when  quartered  with  his 
army  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  and,  as  sergeant  major  of 
the  leading  regiment  of  the  American  army,  marched  into 
New  York  City  after  its  evacuation  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 


As  a  child,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  subsequently,  for  a  year,  in  an  academy  at 
Twinsburg.  As  a  youth,  he  spent  two  years  at  Oberlin,  and 
then  read  law  in  the  ofEce  of  Lucius  V.  Bierce  until  his  ad- 
mission to  practice  in  1853,  when  he  settled  at  Akron,  where 
he  has  ever  since  made  his  home.  Elected  to  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature in  i860,  he  served  in  that  body  during  that  year  and 
the  following,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
it.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  company,  but 
went  into  the  field  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  67th  Ohio  vol- 
unteer infantry.  In  consequence  of  the  colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment being  shortly  afterward  put  under  arrest,  he  practically 
commanded  the  regiment  from  the  time  it  entered  the  field, 
and  by  his  general  conduct  toward  them,  and  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  won  the  highest  regard  of  his  men. 
On  the  22d  March,  the  regiment  having  reported  to  General 
Banks  in  Winchester,  he  was  ordered  to  support  the  picket 
line,  and  soon  engaged  the  enemy  and  drove  them  unfit  past 
nightfall  as  far  south  as  Kearnstown ;  the  ensuing  day  he  was 
engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Winchester.  In  this  engage- 
ment, Colonel  Voris,  although  wounded  himself,  caught  the 
colors  of  the  67th  Ohio,  two  supporters  of  which  had  been 
successively  shot  down,  and  calling  on  his  men  to  follow  him 
pressed  forward  to  where  the  fight  was  fiercest,  charged  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  forced  them  to  break  their  ranks  in 
disorder.  During  the  following  three  months  no  regiment 
saw  harder  service  than  the  67th  Ohio,  marching  up  and 
down  the  valley,  over  the  mountains,  and  back  from  the  Po- 
tomac to  Harrisburg,  from  Front  Royal  to  Fredericksburgh, 
from  there  to  Manassas,  to  Port  Republic,  and  thence  to 
Alexandria.  At  Harrison's  Landing,  this  regiment,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Voris,  campaigned  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  until  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula,  when  it  went 
to  Suffolk,  Virginia,  with  only  three  hundred  men  fit  for  duty 
out  of  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  which  originally 
went  into  the  field.  In  February,  1863,  it  arrived  at  Hilton 
Head,  South  Carolina,  and  shared  in  the  Charleston  expedi- 
tion, landing  on  Cole's  island  on  the  2d  April,  and  enduring 
heroically  all  the  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  of  the 
siege  until  the  18th  July,  when  it  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner,  and,  through  a  terrific  fire,  was  led  by  its  colo- 
nel into  the  fort,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  it,  but, 
being  unsupported,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this  action 
he  received  a  rifle-shot  wound  that  compelled  him  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence  and  return  home  for  necessary  medical  at- 
tendance and  nursing.  Of  the  three  hundred  men  and  offi- 
cers Colonel  Voris  took  into  this  action,  one  hundred  and 
forty  were,  after  it  took  place,  reported  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.  The  regiment  having  reenlisted,  returned  with 
their  colonel  to  the  field,  and  on  the  6th  May,  1864,  reported 
to  General  Butler,  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  loth.  Col- 
onel Voris  was  placed  in  temporary  command  of  about  three 
thousand  infantry,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which, 
on  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  road,  he  repulsed  a  rebel 
force  eight  thousand  strong.  So  honorable  was  the  record  of 
the  67th  Ohio  in  this  action  that  General  Terry  is  reported  to 
have  declared  that  with  ten  thousand  such  men  he  could 
take  Richmond.  On  the  20th  May  they  charged  the  rebel 
rifle  pits,  sweeping  over  an  Eastern  regiment  in  doing  so, 
and  took  prisoner  the  rebel  general,  W.  S.  Walker.  Up  to 
this  time  Colonel  Voris  had  led  his  regiment  in  more  than 
forty  fights,  from  skirmishes  to  battles,  and  in  reward  for  his 
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gallantry  was,  on  the  8th  December,  1864,  bre vetted  Briga- 
dier general,  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment  on  that 
occasion  presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  and  very  valuable 
sword.  And  on  the  15th  November,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
Major  general  of  volunteers  "for  distinguished  services  in 
the  field,"  as  the  order  making  the  appointment  expressed  it. 
So  remarkable  was  the  ability  of  General  Voris  in  directing 
the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  so  prompt  was 
he  in  the  execution  of  orders  that  his  men  gave  him  the  title 
of  "Old  Promptly,"  by  which  name  he  was  designated  by 
them  through  the  war.  Though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
was  much  beloved  by  his  men.  After  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  district  of  South 
Anna,  Virginia,  with  his  headquarters  at  Charlottesville.  In 
this  position  he  maintained  himself  with  credit,  awarding 
equal  justice  impartially  to  whites  and  blacks.  Considerate 
to  the  native  white  man,  without  any  weak  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate him,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  freedman,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  respect  of  both.  For  many  years  he  suffered 
from  what  the  doctors  supposed  to  be  urinary  calculi,  but  on 
the  26th  November,  1873,  having  prepared  to  submit  to  an 
operation  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
physicians  of  Akron,  their  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his 
own  when  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Columbus,  withdrew  from 
the  incision  he  had  made  into  the  bladder,  a  portion  of  a 
minie-bullet,  more  than  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  the  same 
that  had  entered  the  patient's  left  side,  just  below  his  ribs, 
in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  more  than  ten  years  previ- 
ously. On  the  25th  September,  1853,  General  Voris  married 
Miss  Lydia,  daughter  of  Israel  AUyn,  Esq.,  of  Akron.  The 
issue  of  this  union  when  Mrs.  Voris  died  in  1876,  was  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edwin  F.  Voris,  is  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  March,  1873,  General 
Voris  was  by  his  party  nominated  a  delegate  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  position  as 
the  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage,  having  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  that  subject.  That  it  has  not 
been  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  was 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  so  earnest  and  eloquent  a  champion 
of  this  vexed  subject  as  he  therein  proved  himself  to  be.  He 
also  took  high  ground  against  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the 
judicial  article  was  so  formulated  as  to  make  the  intoxication 
of  a  judicial  officer  while  in  office  a  cause  for  removal.  A 
third  subject  that  received  his  attention  was  making  the  office 
of  governor  one  of  power  and  high  respectability,  with  a  sub- 
stantial veto,  second  only  to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  arguments  in  this  behalf,  and  on  secur- 
ing the  highest  respectability  for  the  judges  of  the  various 
'State  courts,  are  able  and  matters  of  valuable  record.  From 
his  return  to  his  practice  at  Akron,  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
greatly  increased.  He  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
courts  of  his  legal  brethren,  and  of  the  community ;  while  in 
peace  as  in  war  he  has  a  worthy  and  highly  honorable  record. 
Department  commander  of  the  reunion  of  those  military  com- 
rades known  as  the  "  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,"in  1875— 
1879,  he  delivered  the  oration  on  memorial  day,  in  the  latter 
year  at  Cleveland,  and  at  Pittsburgh  in  1878.  In  fact  every 
year  since  the  organization  was  first  instituted  he  has  deliv- 
ered 30th  May  addresses  at  important  cities.  In  style  and 
diction  those  addresses  are  truly  patriotic,  and  well  calculated 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between  the  different  peoples  of 
the  nation,  and  inculcate  a  high  grade  of  political  virtue. 


Hathaway,  James,  pioneer  settler  and  land-owner, 
was  born  January  i,  1799,  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and 
died  at  Savannah,  Illinois,  June  i6th,  1868.  His  land  invest- 
ments were  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Hathaways  are  of  Welsh  descent.  Originally  three 
brothers  of  the  name  came  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  whom  one  went  to  Bangor,  Maine,  one  to  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  and  the  third  to  near  Cazenovia,  New 
York.  All  the  Hathaways  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced 
to  these  brothers.  James  Hathaway,  the  youngest  of  nine 
children,  in  the  year  1816,  went  from  his  native  town  to  Ohio, 
walking  the  whole  distance.  His  first  engagement  was  help- 
ing to  chop  the  timber  down  that  then  covered  what  is  now  the 
public  square  of  Chardon.  For  several  years  he  struggled  to 
live,  and  seemed  to  be  the  victim  of  fire,  having  been  burned 
out  of  house  and  home  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
wages  of  a  year's  labor  carefully  laid  by  to  purchase  land  he 
lost  in  this  manner.  At  length  fortune  ceased  to  persecute 
him,  and  he  began  to  acquire  as  a  farmer  a  c6mfortable  live- 
lihood. He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  potash  for  ex- 
portation, and  also  in  the  production  of  a  primitively  woven 
oloth,  used  in  those  days  to  clothe  workingmen.  He  also 
owned  and  operated  a  grist-mill,  and  for  a  short  time  in  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  Morey,  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
general  merchant.  Elected  county  commissioner,  he  became 
also  fund  commissioner  for  the  county  of  Geauga,  and  re- 
ceived its  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States 
government  that,  under  the  law  introduced  and  advocated 
by  Henry  Clay,  was  divided  among  the  different  States.  In 
1848,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Geauga  county,  and  reelected 
in  1850,  serving  in  this  office  four  years.  He  also  held  other 
offices  in  Geauga  county,  and  in  Illinois,  and  was  police  judge 
of  the  city  of  Savannah  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  partner- 
ship with  Lewis  Elliott,  in  1850,  he  went  into  a  general  pen- 
sion and  bounty  land  agency,  and  prosecuted  this  business 
during  ten  years  with  great  energy,  thereby  securing  the 
bounty  of  the  government  to  many  needy  persons,  whose 
claims  in  many  instances  had  been  rejected  for  want  of  the 
required  proof.  In  1862,  he  removed  to  Savannah,  Illinois, 
where  he  died.  He  was  well  known  as  an  independent,  fear- 
less, energetic  man,  who  successfully  completed  whatever  he 
undertook,  with  a  mind  for  large  enterprises,  and  the  happy 
faculty  of  convincing  people  of  his  perfect  sincerity.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Disciples'  church,  he  was  a  zealous  Christian. 
Originally  a  whig,  then  a  free-soiler,  he  died  an  ardent  repub- 
lican. On  the  6th  August,  1826,  he  married  Miss  Miranda 
Ashley,  a  native  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Ashley 
family  were  a  prominent  and  wealthy  one,  and  original  set- 
tlers of  Springfield.  Seven  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union.  Of  these  the  eldest,  Isaac  N.,  is  an  attorney  at  Char- 
don;  Edwin,  a  farmer,  resides  in  Carroll  county,  Illinois; 
Harriet  N.  resides  in  Savannah,  Illinois,  and  Louisa  M., 
married  to  Thomas  Corbet,  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The 
others  are  not  living.  Mrs.  Hathaway  survives  her  husband, 
and  resides  in  Savannah,  respected  for  her  womanly  virtues. 

Hathaway,  Isaac  N.,  attorney  at  Chardon,  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hampden  township,  of  that  county, 
on  the  8th  June,  1827,  the  son  of  James  Hathaway,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  sketch.  The  early  life  of  Isaac  N. 
Hathaway  was  spent  in  the  woods.  His  education  was  lim- 
ited to  that  acquired  at  the  common  school  and  such  semin- 
aries of  learning  as  in  his  boyhood  existed  in  the  vicinity  of 
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his  home.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  teaching  for 
a  few  years,  but  having  ambition  for  a  professional  life,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Phelps  &  Riddle,  studied  earnestly, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  April,  1854,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Chardon.  In  the  autumn  of 
1865,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Geauga  county, 
and  reelected  in  1867,  serving  four  years  in  this  office.  In 
May,  1 868,  he  was  named  as  delegate  from  the  nineteenth 
Ohio  district  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  fall  of  1873,  was  elected  from  the  district 
comprising  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Ashtabula  counties,  to  the 
Ohio  Senate,  in  that  body  serving  on  the  judiciary  and  other 
committees,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  declined  re- 
nomination.  A  close  student,  and  ambitious  of  being  an 
honorable  and  respected  lawyer,  Mr.  Hathaway  has  a  due 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  As  a  member  of  his 
county  bar,  he  stands  well,  and  being  zealous  for  the  interest 
of  his  clients,  he  has  a  large  and  very  profitable  business,  in 
which  he  is  usually  successful.  As  a  politician  his  record  is 
good,  being  while  in  the  State  senate  emphatically  a  working 
member,  and,  by  voting  on  the  side  of  right,  thoroughly  satis- 
fied his  constituents;  while,  as  a  man,  he  is  genial  and 
friendly  to  all.  On  the  9th  January,  1855,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Hayden,  of  Chardon.  Her  family  were  early  set- 
tlers of  Ohio.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  only  of 
whom  survives. 

SCRIBNER,  Charles  H.,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  on  the  20th  October,  1826;  living, 
December,  1878,  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  was  the  son  of  Asa 
Scribner,  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  In  1838,  the  parents  moved 
to  Homer,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited  to  the  district  schools  of  his  youth.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  saddlery  and  har- 
ness trade,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  So  assiduous  and  determined  had  he  been  in  his  legal 
studies,  that  in  1848  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  one  year 
later.  In  1850  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
B.  Curtis,  which  continued  until  June,  1869,  when  he  moved 
to  Toledo,  and  at  once  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
Frank  H.'  Hurd.  Politically,  he  was  ever  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party.  In' the  year.  1867  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  for  the  senatorial  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Holmes,  Wayne,  Knox  and  Morrow. 
During  this  term  of  legislative  office  he  was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  and  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  directed  to  prepare  the  present  municipal  code  of 
the  State.  He  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  forms  the  present  criminal  code  of  Ohio.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled,  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Dower,"  pubhshed  in  two  volumes,  in  1864  and  1867,  and 
which  became  a  standard  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  In  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  while  serving  in  this 
capacity  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  convention 
for  the  supreme  judgeship,  but  being  the  candidate  of  the 
minority  party  he  was  defeated.  Though  self-educated  he 
gained  high  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  Ohio,  and  was  a  man 
of  superior  culture  and  general  knowledge.  He  commanded 
a  large  practice,  in  which  his  high  tone,  courtly  demeanor, 
and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  honor  and  etiquette  of  his  pro- 
fession, secured  for  him  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 


Generous  and  kind,  he  gave  material  aid  in  the  furtherance 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  enterprises  of  Toledo.  He  was 
married  October  20th,  1847,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Morehouse, 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Of  eight  children  born  to  them, 
those  living  are:  Harvey,  a  member  of  his  father's  firm; 
Gertrude,  married  to  Charles  E.  Cone,  Esq.,  of  Toledo,  and 
Belle,  married  to  Joseph  M.  Spencer,  Esq.,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Toledo. 

Baldwin,  Seymour  W.,  merchant,  Elyria,  Lorain 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  June  29th, 
1807.  In  the  year  1638  Sylvester  Baldwin,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  emigrated  from  old  to  New  England,  and 
settled  in  Woodbridge,  Connecticut,  where  the  father  of  our 
subject  was  born,  and  was  by  occupation  a  farmer.  Our 
subject  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  school 
in  winter,  working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  When  seven- 
teen years  old  he  changed  his  occupation  and  became  a 
trader,  entering,  in  1828,  into  partnership  with  his  brother  at 
Oxford,  Connecticut.  This  continued  until  1835,  when  he 
removed  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  there  with  a  partner  named 
Coles,  opened  a  general  store.  After  continuing  this  con- 
nection about  four  years,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin,  at  first  doing  business  alone,  subsequently  en- 
gaged with  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Baldwin  &  Co. 
In  1855  he  sold  out  his  interest  and  returned  to  Connecticut, 
and  while  there  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  Home 
bank  of  Meriden,  and  became  its  first  president.  In  1858  he 
returned  to  Elyria,  and  forming  a  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  Baldwin,  Starr  &  Co.,  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant  three  years.  Then  having  bought  out  the  business 
of  H.  E.  Mussey  &  Co.  he  took  as  partners  Messrs.  Laundon 
and  Nelson,  operating  at  Elyria  as  Baldwin,  Laundon  & 
Nelson,  and  as  Baldwin,  Laundon  &  Co.  at  Wellington, 
Ohio.  In  these  connections  he  was  actively  engaged  subse- 
quently until  1869,  when  he  retired  from  all  active  busi- 
ness, and  the  next  year  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  grand 
tour  through  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Baldwin  as 
a  patriotic  citizen  did  his  duty,  freely  contributing  his  money 
and  using  his  influence  for  the  support  of  the  Union  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  government.  Originally  a  whig  in  politics,  he 
became  successively  ^  free-soiler,  and  a  republican,  but  he 
never  sought  office,  or  in  any  manner  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous as  a  politician.  Always  an  anti-slavery  partisan,  a  win- 
ter spent  in  Georgia  in  1831  intensified  his  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  so  that  he  ever  afterward  regarded  the 
institution  as  a  disgrace  to  human  civilization.  A  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  he  contributes  freely  for  its  support. 
Unusually  successful  in  business,  he  attributes  that  success  to 
the  recognition  of  the  true  principles  upon  which  all  business 
success  is  founded,  and,  as  the  first  of  these,  promptly  per- 
forming his  engagements  of  every  nature  connected  with 
business.  Never  allowing  himself  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment beyond  those  his  capital  would  justify,  he  has  always 
kept  his  business  under  his  own  control.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that  finding  at  the  end  of  a  certain  year  his  expenses  had 
exceeded  his  profits,  he  resolutely  and  at  once  harmonized 
them,  and  established  thereafter  as  his  rule  that  a  merchant 
should  ever  live  within  his  net  profits.  In  his  commercial 
transactions  he  never  depreciated  his  manhood  by  indulging 
in  any  trick  or  artifice  to  secure  the  profit  on  a  sale,  and  in 
thus,  by  his  example,  inculcating  honorable  principles  among 
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his  young  men,  he  educated  them  as  honorable  merchants, 
and  as  his  junior  partners  they  were  always  successful.  On 
the  15th  November,  1 831,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Candee, 
of  Oxford,  Connecticut.  She  lived  afterward  nearly  five 
years,  and  died  in  September,  1836,  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
who  grew  to  manhood,  and  are  at  the  present  time  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves ;  the  one,  Charles  C,  an  attorney  in 
Cleveland,  the  other,  David  C,  a  dry  goods  merchant  in 
Elyria,  and  possessed  of  the  leading  business  of  that  kind  in 
the  city.  On  the  6th  September,  1837,  Mr.  Baldwin  married, 
as  his  second  wife.  Miss  Fidelia  Hall  of  Meriden,  Connecti- 
cut. From^this  union  the  issue  was  also  two  sons  living,  John 
H.,  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  and  Wilbur  R.,  a  far- 
mer in  Minnesota. 

Jones,  Elijah  P.,  National  banker,  Findlay,  Han- 
cock county,  Ohio,  was  born  March  6th,  1820,  at  Rochester, 
New  York.  His  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  conducted 
a  very  large  business  in  the  tanning  and  manufacturing  of 
leather,  in  Connecticut.  The  family  came  originally  from 
England.  His  father,  Elijah  Jones,  was  born  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut,  but  emigrated  to  central  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  lumber  to  Baltimore 
and  other  points.  From  thence  he  went  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl-ash  for  foreign  shipment. 
Hannah  Pelton,  his  mother,  though  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  Three  Pelton  brothers  emigrated  to 
America,  one  settled  in  Boston,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
other  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  From  the  Connecticut 
branch  the  mother  of  Mr.  Jones  sprang.  The  Peltons  were  a 
family  of  considerable  distinction  in  Connecticut.  Ebenezer 
Pelton,  the  grandfather,  served  in  the  Commissary  Department 
of  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  1826,  the  family  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  came  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Willoughby,  seven- 
teen miles  east  of  Cleveland,  at  which  place  he  remained 
until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  spent  four  years  upon 
a  farm.  In  the  meantime  he  improved  his  mind  by  private 
study,  and  in  the  winter  he  engaged  in  teaching.  When 
eighteen  he  secured  a  situation  in  the  Cleveland  postciffice  as 
a  clerk,  and  remained  there  three  years.  He  afterward  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Norwalk  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
(who  eventually  became  Bishop)  Thompson.  He  spent  one 
summer  as  general  agent  for  the  Sandusky  and  Mansfield 
(now  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio)  Railroad.  When  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  went  to  Sandusky  City,  and  entered  into  the 
service  as  general  agent  for  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  (now  the  Cleveland,  Sandusky  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road). In  the  fall  of  1849,  the  branch  from  Carey  to  Findlay 
having  been  completed,  Mr.  Jones  leased  it  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  the  company  furnishing  the  motive  power  and 
cars.  When  this  contract  expired,  he  renewed  the  lease  for 
five  years.  In  1852,  he  fofmed  a  copartnership  with  E.  N. 
Cook  and  George  H.  Jones,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  to  carry  on  a 
general  merchandise  and  trading  business.  This  partnership 
continued  five  years,  and  was  then  dissolved,  after  which  Mr. 
Jones  spent  five  years  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  broker- 
age business.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  upon  the  passage  of  the 
National  Bank  Act,  Mr.  Jones  applied  in  person  for  a  National 
bank  charter,  the  bank  to  be  established  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
but  he  was  informed  by  Secretary  Chase  that  his  was  the  first 
application,  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  was  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  bonds,  as  the  bank  de- 


partment of  the  treasury  was  not  yet  fully  organized.  There- 
upon depositing  his  bonds  in  the  Park  Bank,  New  York,  he 
proceeded  to  Findlay,  and  on  his  return  to  Washington  sub- 
sequently he  found  a  number  of  banks  chartered  before  him, 
and  necessarily  he  had  to  take  a  lower  number.  The  bank 
was  immediately  organized  at  Findlay,  and  he  became  its 
president  and  principal  stockholder.  He  still  acts  as  presi- 
dent and  is  the  owner  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  capital 
stock.  He  is  conservative  in  his  ideas  of  banking,  as  he 
believes  the  banker  should  hold  himself  aloof  from  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  owns  considerable  real  estate  both  in  Findlay 
and  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  always  been  a  prominent  citizen, 
is  public-spirited,  and  has  ever  been  in  advance  in  forward- 
ing measures  that  would  benefit  the  town.  Careful  in  his 
business  aifairs,  he  does  not  lack  that  boldness  which  fre- 
quently assures  success.  He  married,  January  9th,  1862, 
Miss  Mellie  E.  Johnston,  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Jones  gradu- 
ated at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College.  They  have  three 
children,  Cornelia  Frances,  Mary  Gertrude,  and  George 
Pelton. 

PeaRCE,  Henry  C,  physician  and  surgeon,  Urbana, 
Champaign  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  that  county,  six  miles 
east  of  Urbana,  April  loth,  1833.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Pearce,  in  1797,  moved  from  Frederick,  Maryland,  to  Ken- 
tucky. Subsequently  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  in  1801  built  the 
first  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Urbana.  In 
1803  there  was  born  to  him  the  fivst  white  child  born  in  that 
town.  Harvey  C.  Pearce,  the  father  of  our  subject  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Urbana,  and  when  he  grew  up  engaged  in 
the  business  of  farming,  and  stock  and  cattle  dealing.  He 
lived  in  Union  township,  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
of  it  several  years.  Our  subject's  maternal  grandfather  fought 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
obtaining  a  common  school  education,  Henry  C.  Pearce 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  in  1852  began  to  read  medicine  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  Carter.  Afterward  he  went  to  Columbus,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Dawson  where  he  pursued  his 
studies,  attending  at  the  same  time  the  lectures  in  the  Starling 
Medical  college,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  winter  of 
1858,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Texas,  a  village 
six  miles  east  of  Urbana.  He  there  remained  six  years,  and 
until  his  business  extended  to  the  town  of,  and  he  removed  to 
Urbana,  where  he  has  continued  in  practice  until  the  present 
time.  For  seven  years  he  occupied  the  chair  of  professor  of 
physiology  in  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  and  in 
1874  he  was  chosen  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Columbus 
Medical  College,  of  which  institution  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  trustees.  His  professional  associations  include 
the  County  Medical,  the  Ohio  State  Medical,  and  the  American 
Medical  Associations.  He  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years 
a  member  of  the  Urbana  Board  of  Education.  He  married 
on  the  8th  September,  1852,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Morgan,  daughter 
of  Philip  Morgan,  of  Mt.  Vernon.  She  Uved  nearly  twenty 
years  afterward,  (dying  on  the  22d  April,  1872,)  and  became 
the  mother  of  four  children,  all  living,  and  the  eldest  married 
to  George  Lee,  of  Piqua.  On  the  17th  June,  1873,  Dr.  Pearce 
married  Miss  Binnie  A.  Keller,  the  daughter  of  William 
Keller,  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Urbana.  From  this  union  two 
children,  both  sons,  have  been  the  issue.  Dignified  in  man- 
ner, and  pleasant  in  his  deportment,  he  holds  a  high  place 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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Handy,  Truman  P.,  financier  and  banker,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  January  17th,  1807.  He 
received  a  good  academical  education,  and  made  preparation 
for  entering  college,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having 
been  employed  in  stores  in  Utica  and  New  Hartford,  he  ac- 
cepted the  clerkship  in  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  Ontario  county, 
in  that  State.  Five  years  later  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Buffalo,  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
in  which  he  held  the  position  of  teller  for  one  year.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  having  been  invited  there  for  the 
purpose  of  resuscitating  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
established  in  1816,  but  which  had  failed,  and  its  charter  pur- 
chased by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
historian.  He  accepted  the  post  of  cashier,  organized  the 
bank,  and  it  prospered  until  1842,  when  its  charter  expired, 
and  a  renewal  was  refused  by  the  legislature.  In  the  financial 
crash  of  1837,  it  had  been  compelled  to  accept  real  estate  in 
settlement  of  the  estate  of  its  involved  customers,  and  thus 
became  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  city.  At  the 
close  of  the  bank  he  was  appointed  trustee  to  divide  this 
property  among  the  stockholders,  which  he  accomplished  in 
1845.  He  had  in  1843,  established  a  private  banking  house 
under  the  firm  name  of  T.  P.  Handy  &  Co.,  meeting  with 
his  accustomed  success.  In  1845  he  organized  the  Commer- 
cial Branch  Bank,  under  the  act  of  legislature  of  that  year, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio.  He 
assumed  the  cashiership  and  was  acting  manager.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  management  of  its  affairs  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  stockholders  realized  an  average  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  their  investments  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
or  until  the  termination  of  its  ch  irter  in  1865.  In  1861  he 
was  again  called  upon  to  rebuild  the  broken  down  financial 
credit  of  another  important  institution,  whose  resources  had 
been  crippled  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  accepted  the  presidency  of  this,  the  Merchants' 
Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  under  his  manage- 
ment it  rapidly  recovered  lost  ground.  In  February,  1865, 
the  bank  reorganized  as  a  National  bank,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States  national  banking  laws,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  g 1, 000,000,  §600,000  of  which  were  paid  in.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  reorganized  institution,  and  conducted 
its  affairs  with  the  accustomed  success.  From  1850  to  i860 
he  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  and  managed  its  finances  with 
sagacity  and  consummate  skill.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  i860,  but  has  ever  since  been  a  director  of  the  company. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  open  up  and  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  estabhshing  a  profitable  commerce  direct 
with  Europe,  from  the  lake  ports.  In  1858  he  despatched 
three  of  a  fleet  of  ten  merchant  vessels,  mostly  laden  with 
lumber  and  staves,  that  left  Cleveland  for  English  ports,  and 
from  that  time  the  foreign  trade  with  the  lakes  has  been  kept 
up.  He  never  sought  or  held  positions  of  political  promin- 
ence, and  but  few  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  educational  and 
philanthropic  causes,  or  labored  so  earnestly  for  their  ad- 
vancement and  success.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  Charles  Bradburn,  Esq.,  and  was 
one  of  that  gentleman's  ablest  coadjutors  in  the  arduous 
task  of  reorganizing  and  improving  the  school  system  of 
Cleveland,  and  placing  it  on  the  road  to  lasting  prosperity. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  he  was  for  forty  years  a  constant 
worker,  taking  a  leading,  active  part  in  all  measures  calcu- 
lated to  extend  their  field  of  usefulness.    For  seventeen  years 


he  was  president  of  the  Industrial  Home  and  Children's  Aid 
Society,  of  which  he  had  ever  been  one  of  the  most  liberal 
supporters.  A  life-long  and  sincere  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  he  was  singularly  free  from  "isms''  of  any 
description,  and  at  all  times  strenuously  advocated  their  ex- 
clusion from  moral  and  political  theories  or  questions.  He 
was  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views,  generous  and  just  in  his 
acts,  universally  esteemed,  and  was  beloved  by  the  children, 
among  whom,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  as 
young  in  heart  and  actions  as  they  were  themselves.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  citizens  to  be  found  in  a  community  whose 
substantially  effective  labors  in  causes  designed  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  the  rescue  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious,  justly  entitle  them  to  the  tide  of  philanthropists.  He 
made  three  extended  visits  to  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  financial,  religious  and  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  old  world,  and  Cleveland  was  equally  benefited 
with  himself  by  the  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  he 
there  gained.  In  March,  1832,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  N. 
Hall,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  John  S.  Newberry,  Esq.,  of  Detroit. 

Weaver,  Lemuel,  merchant,  Urbana,  Champaign 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  about  eight  miles  from  that  city,  July 
17th,  1808.  His  father's  family  were  originally  German  im- 
migrants to  Pennsylvania,  and  his  father,  Henry  Weaver, 
born  in  Berkley  county  Virginia,  came  into  Ohio  from  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  in  1802.  In  the  latter  part  of  1813,  the 
family  moved  to  Urbana,  then  but  a  very  young  town,  it  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  and  platted  in  1805.  Here  Mr.  Weaver 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  boots  and  shoes, 
which  he  continued  in  until  1825,  when  he  enlarged  his  busi- 
ness by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise.  He 
was  tax  collector  during  several  years,  and  died  in  1872,  after 
a  residence  of  nearly  seventy  years  in  Champaign  county. 
He  did  much-during  the  fifty-eight  years  of  his  residence  in 
it,  for  the  town  of  Urbana,  in  the  attention  he  gave  to  build- 
ing. A  man  of  native  sagacity,  prudent  in  all  his  business 
transactions,  he  succeeded  in  winning  for  himself  and  family 
a  large  amount  of  property.  His  wife,  Nancy  Chapman,  was 
of  English  descent,  born  in  New  Jersey,  daughter  of  William 
Chapman,  whom  Chapman's  creek  in  Champaign  county  was 
named  for,  he  being  an  early  settler  of  that  county.  Our  sub- 
ject when  twelve  years  old,  enjoyed  the  instructions  in  school 
of  Calvin  Fletcher,  who  afterward  became  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Indianapolis.  The  last  school  he  attended 
was  taught  by  Aquila  Bolton,  who  subsequently  joined  the 
Shaker  community,  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  From  school  he 
entered  as  a  clerk  his  father's  store,  and  gave  important  aid 
in  the  management  of  the  business.  In  1843,  his  father  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  business,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brothers  under  the  name  of  Weaver  &  Brothers,  and 
which  firm  did  the  principal  mercantile  business  in  Urbana 
for  several  years.  In  1855  this  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  during  the  following  year  our  subject  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Simeon  ;  afterwards  being  three  or  four 
years  disengaged,  he  went  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 
there  remained  two  years.  Tiring  of  an  inactive  life,  and 
believing  it  was  better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,  he  returned 
to  Urbana,  and  opened  a  hardware  store,  in  which  business 
he  has  ever  since  continued.  His  political  affinities  have 
at  first  been  with  the  Whig,  and  subsequently  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  during  the  war  he  served  the  Union  cause 
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faithfully.  His  first  political  manifestation  was  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Whig  convention  held  in  Washington  City,  to  sanction 
and  approve  the  nomination  in  1832,  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  Mr.  Weaver 
took  an  active  and  zealous  part.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Governor  Joseph  Vance,  he  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Mad  River  and  Lalse  Erie  Railroad.  On  the  21st 
August,  1 841,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  G.  Hoyt,  then  resident  in 
Urbana,  but  a  native  pf  Maine.  Five  children,  one  of  whom 
only  is  living,  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  The  living  child, 
a  son,  grew  to  manhood,  and,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, New  Hampshire,  he  is  by  profession  a  lawyer.  His 
mother  died  on  the  3d  May,  1874.  Mr.  Weaver  has  inherited 
from  his  father  a  very  considerable  estate,  which  he  has  in- 
creased, and  by  so  doing  beautified  the  city  in  which  he  has 
nearly  all  of  his  life  resided. 

Gates,  NAHUM  Ball,  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
of  Elyria,  Lorain  county  Ohio,  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Ver- 
mont, September  28th,  1812.  His  father,  John  Gates,  was  a 
farmer,  and  a  native  of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  and 
served  with  three  of  his  brothers  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
On  the  paternal  side  the  family  was  English,  and  its 
American  progenitor  had  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  His  mother, 
Abigail  Ball,  born  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  New  England  family.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm.  Having  received 
the  usual  district  school  education,  he  spent  one  term  in  the 
St.  Alban's  Academy,  an  educational  institution  of  some 
celebrity  in  those  days.  After  receiving  the  benefit  of  it,  he 
taught  school  three  winters,  and  then  left  his  native  place  for 
Ohio,  where  in  1834,  as  a  clerk,  he  engaged  in  business  in 
Elyria.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  at  Black  River, 
now  known  as  the  town  of  Lorain,  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account  as  a  forwarding  and  commission  merchant,  and 
thus  continued  until  1838,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Lorain  county,  and  moved  into  Elyria.  Reelected  in  1840, 
and  he  being  thus  unable  to  attend  to  the  business  he  had 
established  at  Black  river,  he  engaged  his  brother  to  take 
charge  of  it  until  1844,  when  it  was  discontinued  and  closed 
up.  In  1843  he  bought  a  mill  site  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Black  river,  and  there  begun  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
sash,  doors  and  blinds,  for  housebuilders,  and  this  business 
was  continued  until  1866.  In  1844  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  merchant, .in  Elyria,  but  sold  out  the  year  after.  In 
1843,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased  for  a  mill  site,  he  went 
into  the  production  of  pot  and  pearlash,  and  was  yet  en- 
gaged in  this  business  in  1878.  In  1869  he  connected  there- 
with the  manufacture  of  "N.  B.  Gates'  Chemical  Erasive 
Soap,"  originally  made  by  "R.  B.  Bullock  &  Co.,"  and  sub- 
sequently by  "Clark,"  which  names  it  successively  bore. 
This  soap  has  a  steady  sale  and  its  manufacture  still  con- 
tinues, and  has  been  profitable.  We  believe  no  man  in 
Lorain  county  ever  held  as  many  public  and  corporate  offi- 
ces at  one  time,  or  was  more  faithful  in  performing  their  du- 
ties than  Mr.  Gates.  In  1857  he  was  treasurer  of  the  county, 
mayor  of  the  town,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  seven 
different  terms,  township  trustee  and  overseer  of  the  poor, 
president  of  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society,  mem- 
ber of  the  Elyria  Board  of  Education,  foreman  of' the  .(Etna 
Fire  Company,  superintendent  of  Lorain  Plank  Road,  and 
trustee  of  Elyria  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  With  the  exception 
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of  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  col- 
lecter  of  internal  revenue  of  the  fourteenth  district  of  Ohio, 
he  never  sought  an  office.  He  was  appointed  to  the  latter 
office  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  removed 
in  1866  by  President  Andrew  Johnson,  for  the  reason  that  he 
did  not  support  "my  policy."  Of  all  these  offices  which  he 
filled,  he  modestly  says  :  "  Some  one  had  to  fill  them,  and, 
with  my  Vermont  constitution  and  giant  frame,  I  presume 
my  fellow-citizens  allowed  I  could  stand  more  than  others, 
and  hence  they  kept  me  employed."  On  the  12th  May, 
1841,  Mr.  Gates  married  Miss  Sarah  S.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Monteith,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  professor 
in  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  The  first  Protestant  min- 
ister who  settled  in  Detroit,  he  organized  the  first  Protestant 
church  there,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Eight  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living,  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr.  Gates  is  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-citizens  as  truly  a  father  in  Israel,  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  and  a  prominent  temperance  advocate. 

Ross,  Philander  B.,  banker,  etc.,  Urbana,  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Ohio,  October 
20th,  1812.  His  family,  on  the  father's  side,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  first  settled  in  Virginia,  from  there  removing  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1803  to  Ohio — becoming  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  the  Mad  river  valley.  William  Ross,  Jr.,  father 
of  our  subject,  when  a  young  married  man,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  died  near  that  place 
in  March,  1824.  His  mother,  thus  early  a  widow,  removed 
in  1826  with  her  family  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  in  May,  1828, 
was  thrown  from  her  carriage  and  killed.  In  1827,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  placed  in  the  store  of  Judge  John  Rey- 
nolds, of  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  after  several  years  as  apprentice, 
then  clerk,  became  a  partner,  the  firm  being  Reynolds  & 
Ross.  This  firm  also  owned  and  conducted,  in  connection 
with  their  store,  a  woolen  factory,  which  afterward,  by  pur- 
chase, passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ross.  From 
and  after  1852,  the  style  of  the  mercantile  firm  was  Ross, 
Hitt  &  Co.,  Mr.  Reynolds  retaining  his  interest  until  his  de- 
cease in  December,  1856.  In  1866,  Mr.  Ross  sold  his  factory 
to  Eastern  parties,  and  in  the  same  year  his  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Ross  &  Hitt  to  his  partner,  S.  W.  Hitt,  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  other  business  pursuits.  In  1865,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Champaign  National  bank,  Mr.  Ross  was 
elected  its  president,  and  has  continued  in  that  position  ever 
since.  On  the  2gth  November,  1835,  he  married  Jane  R.«!«- 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Reynolds.  From  this  mar- 
riage there  were  born  William  R.,  at  present  and  for  some 
years  past  the  efficient  bookkeeper  and  teller  of  the  above 
named  bank,  and  Anna  Jane,  wife  of  W.  J.  Davies,  of  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Ross  having  deceased  in  November,  1844,  in 
October,  1848,  Mr.  Ross  married  Julia  A.  Slater,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  From  this  union  five  children  have  been  born, 
and  all  living  except  one.  They  are  respectively :  Charles 
A.,  bookkeeper  for  the  Ohio  Mutual  Relief  Association;  Al- 
bert P.,  proprietor  of  the  Urbana  Marble  Works;  Frank 
S.,  clerk  in  the  Urbana  post-office,  and  Julia  C,  wife  of 
G.  A.  Talbot,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ross  has  always  been  an 
industrious  and  active  business  man  of  strict  integrity.  In 
the  beginning,  having  identified  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  interests  of  his  employer,  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  an 
employ^  to  that  of  employer,  and  passed  from  mercantile 
life  to  the  management  of  an  important  financial  institution. 
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From  boyhood  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  to  this  communion,  though  of  Uberal 
views,  he  has  extended  his  most  ardent  sympathy  and  ac- 
tive efforts.  By  temperament  he  is  modest  and  unas- 
suming, seeking  no  ephemeral  notoriety,  but  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  which  by  the  choice  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  have  been  laid  upon  him,  by  them  he  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Rose,  William  G.,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  1829.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children, 
all  of  whom  lived  to  be  married  and  become  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. His  parents  were  James  and  Martha  (McKinlay)  Rose, 
the  former  of  English,  and  the  latter  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  David  McKinlay,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  paternal  grandfather,  An- 
drew Rose,  was  for  many  years  the  manager  of  an  iron  fur- 
nace in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Mercer  county,  same  State,  in  1799.  His  father, 
who  with  four  brothers  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  had  ten 
grandsons,  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  armies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  They  served  for 
three  years,  and  all  but  three  reenlisted.  One  of  them  died 
in  a  rebel  prison.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  served  as 
a  private  in  a  three  months'  regiment  in  West  Virginia. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  among  the  first  who  settled 
in  his  native  county.  He  labored  on  a  farm  in  summer, 
and  attended  school  in  winter,  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when,  in  order  to  provide  means  to  obtain  a  more 
thorough  education,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  part  of 
each  year,  and  pursued  his  studies  the  remainder,  and  so 
continued,  attending  various  academies  until  at  the  end  of 
six  years  he  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William 
Stewart,  of  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1855,  entering  at  once  upon  the 
duties  of  his  profession  in  his  native  county.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  he  became  interested  in  politics,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  known  as  the  Independent  Democrat.  Although 
his  antecedents  were  democratic,  yet  his  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  territories  induced  him  to  unite  with 
the  Republican  party  at  its  inception.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  reelected  in  1858.  In 
1 860  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  President  Lincoln ; 
but  on  account  of  sickness  was  unable  to  attend,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  an  alternate.  He  was  twice  presented  by 
the  Republican  party  of  his  native  county  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress;  the  last  time  in  1864  unanimously.  His  nomina- 
tion in  the  district,  which  was  largely  republican,  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  reason  that  under  the  system  of  rotation 
then  in  vogue  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  other  counties  in 
the  district  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  nominee.  In  1865 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  after  being  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  he  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  real  estate.  He  continued  this  pursuit  until  1873,  when 
he  retired  from  the  business  and  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  California  and  the  territories.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Cleveland.  His  administration  of  municipal  affairs 
was   exceptionally  able.      Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 


office  at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression,  there  was  need 
of  a  strong  and  experienced  man  to  meet  the  reasonable  de- 
mand of  citizens  for  economy  and  retrenchment.  Under  his 
wise  management,  this  demand  was  met  with  such  ability  as 
not  to  jeopardize  those  improvements  that  had  been  inaugu- 
rated previous  to  the  panic  of  1873.  So  thoroughly  just  and 
able  was  his  administration,  that  it  gave  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  He  married  Miss  Martha  E.  Parmelee,  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College,  in  1858.  There  were  born  to  them  four 
children:  Alice  E.,  Hudson  P.,  Frederick  H.,  and  Willis 
K.  Rose. 

SHERRICK,  Johnson,  merchant  of  Canton,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  28th  August,  1841,  near  that 
town.  His  father.  Christian  Sherrick,  was  a  native  of  Ha- 
gerstown,  Maryland,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer,  having 
moved  with  his  father  to  Ohio  in  18 16,  and  settled  two  miles 
southeast  of  Canton.  His  mother,  Mary  Danford,  was  born 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  a  family  that  removed 
there  from  Vermont.  Our  subject  grew  up  and  went  to  school 
where  he  was  born,  but  when  of  a  suitable  age  went  to  Can- 
ton and  there  attended  the  high  school,  of  which  Professor 
H.  S.  Martin,  subsequently  a  State  senator,  and  president  of 
the  Ohio  senate,  was  principal.  Working  on  the  farm  in 
summer,  and  teaching  school  in  winter,  our  subject  very  early 
developed  a  taste  for  public  speaking,  which  he  frequently 
indulged  in  the  debating  societies  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  uncle,  who  took  much  in- 
terest in  him,  and  subjected  him  to  an  amount  of  drill  that 
was  valuable  to  him  afterward  as  a  debater.  Having  gone  to 
St.  Louis  in  1863,  he  went  into  business,  but  in  a  short  time 
enlisted  in  the  marine  service  and  was  detailed  for  duty  as  a 
clerk  on  a  government  transport.  Here  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  on  sick  leave  returned  home,  and  the  following  winter, 
having  been  discharged  from  the  service,  he  taught  school  at 
Richville,  Stark  county,  Ohio.  After  two  or  three  years  spent 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  as  a  clerk,  in  1870  he  opened  a 
hardware  store  with  a  friend,  and,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Sherrick  &  Miller,  is  still  engaged  in  this  business.  In  1873, 
as  the  first  democrat  elected  from  Stark  county  for  many 
years,  he  went  to  the  State  legislature.  Reelected  in  1875,  ^^ 
was  in  1877  elected  to  the  State  senate,  from  the  district  com- 
prising Stark  and  Carroll  counties,  by  a  large  majority. 
While  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Sherrick  always  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  prominent  legislation,  some  of  his  speeches  being 
published  largely.  He  was  considered  a  good  worker,  and 
was  very  popular  with  his  fellow-members.  He  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  several  measures 
which  resulted  in  much  good  to  his  county.  He  is  the  special 
champion  of  the  miners  of  Ohio,  and  with  them  he  is  very 
popular.  As  chairman  of  the  democratic  county  central 
committee,  and  delegate  to  the  State  conventions,  he  is  highly 
estimated  by  his  constituents  as  a  most  useful  and  effective 
assistant  in  all  campaign  work.  Beginning  not  until  thirty 
years  old,  business  on  his  own  account,  and  then  with  very 
moderate  capital,  he  has  accumulated  by  his  business  capacity 
sufficient  means  to  provide  him  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  While  into  politics,  he  has  carried  his  busi- 
ness principles  of  truth  and  integrity,  he  is  tespected  by  all 
who  know  him  as  an  honorable  and  fair-dealing  man.  Oc- 
tober 14th,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte,  only  daughter 
of  D.  D.  Miller,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  a  highly  accomplished  and 
respected  lady. 
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Wads  WORTH,  David  L.,  manufacturer  of  and 
dealer  in  lumber,  Wellington,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Beckett,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  June  ist,  1825, 
the  youngest  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  them  living  to  become 
heads  of  families,  and  having  no  sisters,  the  original  family 
chain  remained  unbroken  until  the  autumn  of  1869.  The 
progenitors  of  his  family  name  in  this  country  were  three 
brothers,  who  emigrated  from  Wales,  one  settling  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  other  two  in  New  York.  It  was  from  the 
former  our  subject  descended.  General  Wadsworth,  a  large 
landholder  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  brothers  who  settled  in 
New  York.  The  father  of  our  subject,  Lawton  Wadsworth, 
came  to  Ohio  in  1833,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wellington,  and  in 
the  same  year  built  the  Wellington,  now  the  American  house, 
as  an  inn.  Of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  he  was  very  decided  in 
opinion,  and  rigid  in  practice,  while  being  liberal  in  belief. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  Nancy  R.  Lawton,  a  true 
and  devoted  mother,  and  of  rare  Christian  virtues,  was  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Elijah  M.  Lawton,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
navy,  who  at  one  time  was  entrusted  with  important  business 
in  connection  with  the  government  of,  and  requiring  him 
more  than  once  to  visit,  China.  The  father  of  our  subject 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  and  his  mother  when 
eighty-nine.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  having  conceived 
the  idea  of  studying  medicine,  he  entered  upon  that  study, 
but  after  some  months  thus  engaged,  and  realizing  the  re- 
sponsibility that  would  devolve  on  him,  he  resumed  labor  on 
the  farm,  and  teaching  school  in  winter,  thus  secured  a  few 
months  of  each  year  for  study  in  Oberlin  College,  when  he 
decided  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  began  what  resulted 
in  a  successful  business,  trading  in  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
buying  and  renting  lands,  and  shipping  wool  to  the  Eastern 
market.  Having  thus  obtained  some  capital,  in  i860  he  sold 
his  landed  property  with  the  purpose  of  immigrating  to  Ore- 
gon, but  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  changed 
his  plans,  and  in  1862  he  purchased  about  thirty-five  acres  of 
land  in  the  village  of  Wellington,  a  portion  of  which  he 
platted  and  sold  in  lots,  and  since  then  has  erected  over  thirty 
dwelling  houses  and  several  other  buildings  in  that  village. 
In  1867  he  became  general  western  agent,  for  the  purchase 
of  wool  and  other  produce,  for  P.  B.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  O.  P.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  traveling  and 
soliciting  business  for  the  New  York  house,  and  continuing  in 
this  service  a  year  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Wellington,  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
lumber  with  Mr.  Van  Cleef,  whose  interest,  at  the  close  of  two 
years,  Mr.  Wadsworth  purchased,  and  subsequently  has  con- 
tinued the  business  alone.  During  the  war  he  was  politically 
a  war  democrat,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  for  raising 
funds  for  the  soldiers,  contributing  liberally  himself.  A  can- 
didate for  State  treasurer,  before  the  democratic  convention  of 
1875,  he  is  now  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, located  at  Newburgh.  An  earnest  attendant  on  county 
and  State  conventions,  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  his  party's 
success.  His  financial  views  are  that  National  Banks  should 
be  discontinued  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  charter, 
and  the  government  issue  all  the  greenbacks  the  treasury  can 
keep  at  par  with  coin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity in  all  its  branches  of  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Masonic  system  of  lodge,  chapter,  council  and  commandery. 


He  married,  October  22d,  1850,  Miss  Rosenia  C.  Woodworth, 
of  Rochester,  Ohio.  Her  father  was  the  first  settler  in  Hunting- 
ton (now  Rochester)  township,  going  there  from  Madison, 
New  York,  in  1832.  Her  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  her  uncle  (both  bearing  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Woodworth)  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  Two 
living  children  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  union. 

Gardner,  Isaac  S.,  retired  merchant,  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pendleton  county,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber nth,  1807.  His  grandfather,  James  Gardner,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in 
Virginia,  and  in  that  war  served  as  a  soldier,  having  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  drum  major.  His  father,  Andrew  Gardner,  fought 
the  Indians  in  1793.  and  in  1812  fought  the  British.  Under 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  under  General  Harrison,  at 
the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  he  also  served.  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  a  large  family  connection  of  Pennsylvania 
German  farmers,  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  and  when  but  sev- 
en years  old  he  was  taken  by  a  brother  of  his  mother,  Robert 
Skiles,  from  his  native  State  and  birthplace  to  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  educated  at  a 
subscription  school,  attending  the  same  six  years.  When 
thirteen  years  old,  he  entered  his  uncle's  store  as  a  clerk,  and 
there  remained,  making  himself  generally  useful,  until  he 
was  a  man  grown  and  in  his  twenty-second  year,  when  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Jacob  Sides,  the  proprietor  of  the 
stage  line  between  Cumberland  and  Uniontown,  and  who  had 
purchased  1,000  acres  of  land  ten  miles  west  of  Bellefontaine, 
on  the  Miami  river,  Mr.  Gardner  decided  to  buy  a  stock  of 
goods  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  4th  May,  1839,  landed  with 
these  goods  in  Bellefontaine,  and  there  ever  since  has  lived. 
Transportation  in  those  days  was  slow,  difficult,  and  expen- 
sive, costing  generally  about  %t^  per  100  pounds,  and  taking 
about  thirty  days  to  make  the  trip  by  wagon  and  river,  to  the 
Western  destination.  At  that  time  only  three  men  were  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  life  at  Bellefontaine,  those  being  Thomas 
Armstrong,  Robert  Patterson,  and  Richard  S.  Canby,  the 
latter  afterwards  a  judge  in  Illinois.  When  our  subject  had 
been  about  a  month  engaged  in  business  at  Bellefontaine  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sides,  died.  The  country  was  new,  money  scarce, 
the  currency  being  skins  and  furs,  ginseng  and  beeswax, 
but  living  was  cheap,  board  and  lodging  being  but  %\  a  week, 
and  everything  primitive.  The  Seneca  and  Shawnee  Indians, 
who  lived  nine  miles  west  of  the  town,  were  quite  good  cus- 
tomers, and  in  the  years  1831,  '32  and  '33  he  rode  on  horse- 
back to  Baltimore  to  purchase  goods,  the  journey  occupying 
eleven  days.  In  1837,  exchange  being  hard  to  get  and  un- 
reliable when  obtained,  he  purchased  a  large  drove  of  hogs, 
and  which,  being  driven  to  Sandusky  city,  were  there  slaugh- 
tered and  the  meat  cured,  packed  and  shipped  to  New  York 
for  a  market ;  and  notwithstanding  the  live  hogs  were  pur- 
chased for  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  nett,  and  the  meat  sold  for 
)jS5.5o  a  barrel  for  prime,  and  $7.50  for  mess,  so  expensive  was 
the  transportation  to  a  market,  the  operation  netted  a  loss  of 
JJ600.  In  1 87 1,  Mr.  Gardner  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate 
from  his  district,  and  served  one  term  with  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  An  old  time  whig,  he  has  taken  great  pleasure 
in,  and  worked  freely  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  party. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian,  he  has  been  for  thirty-seven  years 
a  class  leader  in  the  M.  E.  church,  and  freely  contributed  to 
its  support.    On  the  zBth  July,  1831,  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
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Reed,  of  Logan  county,  and  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are 
living,  were  the  issue  of  this  happy  union.  Of  these,  the 
daughters  are  all  married,  and  the  sons  in  business  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Gardner  has  been  a  director  in  what  is  now  the 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
and  also  a  director  in  the  Mad  River  Railroad.  During  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  chairman  of  the  congressional 
district,  military  committee,  and  commandant  of  the  home 
guards.  Always  attentive  to  business,  and  of  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, he  has  acquired  a  handsome  competence,  and  is  re- 
garded by  all  who  know  him  as  a  valuable  and  honored 
citizen. 

Gross,  Henry,'  inventor,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  was  born  m 
Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  2ist,  1813.  His  father, 
Henry  Gross,  by  trade  a  silversmith  and  watchmaker,  was  for 
many  years  also  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  mother,  Jean- 
nette  Hunter,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hunter,  an  emi- 
grant from  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  who,  as  an  Indian  trader, 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  trading  trips  to  Fort  Duquene. 
He  was  once  soUcited  to  join  a  party  of  sixty  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna,  on  which  was 
built  an  Indian  town ;  he  refused  and,  notwithstanding  his 
persistent  dissuasion,  the  attempt  was  made  with  the  failure 
of  it,  and  loss  of  the  whole  party  attacking  but  seventeen,  of 
which  he  was  one.  Our  subject  received  biit  a  common 
school  education,  and  learned  the  trade  of  gun-making.  In 
1831,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Tiffin,  and  there  practiced 
his  trade,  but  having  an  inventive  disposition  of  mind,  he 
experimented  in  the  manufacture  of  breech-loading  rifles.  In 
185 1,  he  presented  a  fine  rifle  of  his  own  make  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  received  his  letter  of  acceptance.  In  1856  he 
invented  a  breech-loader,  which  in  1857  was  with  Colt's, 
Sharp's,  Burnside's,  and  other  inventors'  makes,  tested  at 
West  Point  under  orders  of  the  government.  In  1859  he  in- 
vented and  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  patent  of  a  rifle  to 
Gwin  &  Campbell,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  who  were  to  manu- 
facture it  to  government  orders.  During  those  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  gun  business  he  invented,  also,  some  bank 
locks  which  attracted  much  attention,  so  that  to  safe  and  lock 
men  he  became  known  as  an  expert,  and  in  1870  Hall  &  Co. 
telegraphed  him  to  come  to  Chicago  and  pick  the  automatic 
lock  of  James  Sergeant,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  He  did 
so,  and  in  consequence  of  this  success  Hall  &  Co.  made  an 
engagement  with  him  to  take  charge  of  their  lock  room,  and 
act  as  inventor  for  their  establishment.  During  his  engage- 
ment he  invented  one  time  and  several  permutation  locks, 
which  have  been  generally  adopted.  He  also  obtained  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  expert  in  opening  bank  locks  which, 
from  loss  of  the  combination  or  otherwise,  were  impenetrable 
to  their  officers.  His  manner  of  opening  such  locks  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  no  wise  involving  their  destruction 
— never  yet  having  found  a  lock  he  could  not  open.  Within 
the  years  1877-78,  he  invented  two  time  locks  and  two  burg- 
lar proof  safes,  the  arbors  being  omitted  in  the  latter,  and  an 
entirely  new  principle  involved  in  their  invention.  Mr.  Gross 
is  a  born  inventor,  though  a  plain  and  unassuming  man,  and 
like  most  inventors  he  fails  to  utilize  for  his  own  pecuniary 
profit  his  valuable  inventions.  His  inventive  ability  so  far 
has  been  directed  mainly  to  rifles  and  lock  and  safe  work, 
but  doubtless  he  could  excel  equally  in  other  directions.  On 
the  20th  January,  1852,  he  married  Elizabeth  McConaughy, 
and  six  living  children  have  been  born  of  this  union. 


Grouse,  George  W.,  manufacturer  of  machines  for 
reaping  and  mowing,  at  Akron,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  atTallmadge,  in  the  same  county,  November  23d,  1832. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
his  father,  George  Crouse,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
also  was  his  mother,  Margaret  H.  Robinson,  the  former  being 
of  German,  and  the  latter  of  Irish  descent.  The  early  life 
of  our  subject  was  spent  on  a  farm,  during  which  he  obtained 
such  education  as  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  enabled  him  to 
engage  as  a  teacher,  and  which  occupation  he  followed  dur- 
ing the  five  subsequent  years.  But  neither  farming  nor 
country  school  teaching  satisfied  this  ambitious  youth.  About 
this  time  the  county  treasurer  of  his  native  county  requiring 
an  assistant,  chose  Mr.  Crouse  as  his  deputy.  The  duties  of 
this  position,  which  he  entered  upon  November  15th,  1855, 
were  such  as  he  having  a  peculiar  fitness  for,  took  pleasure 
in,  and  the  county  auditor  having  also  made  him  his  deputy, 
he  performed  the  duties  of  both  positions  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  and  in  which  time  he  became  so  famihar  with 
them,  and  had  also  extended  his  acquaintance  so  favorably 
that,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  he  was  elected  county  auditor. 
Having  held  this  office  during  the  two  following  years,  he 
was  then  reelected,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  county  treasurer, 
and  which  he  was  by  the  county  commissioners  appointed  to 
fill.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  auditor.  His 
conduct  in  these  offices  had  become  known  to  the  people  of 
the  county  so  favorably  that  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroad  having  been  completed  as  far  as  Akron,  and  the 
company  desiring  a  responsible  agent  at  that  point,  Mr. 
Crouse  was  solicited  to  accept  the  position,  and  did  so. 
While  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  new  engagement,  he 
also  conducted  the  business  of  bis  county  office  with  care 
and  efficiency.  The  firm  of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  having  de- 
termined to  build  a  branch  at  Akron,  of  their  manufactory, 
they  offered  the  financial  management  of  it  to  Mr.  Crouse, 
and  his  connection  with  this  business  began  about  the  20th 
of  August,  1863.  Cooperating  with  J.  R.  Buchtel,  he  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  buildings  while  attending  wholly 
to  the  financial  management  of  this  establishment,  known 
for  one  year  as  C.  Aultman  &  Go's  branch  house ;  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  stock  company 
under  the  firm  name  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  and  of  which 
as  a  stockholder,  Mr.  Crouse  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, his  duties  being  in  brief  to  manage  its  finances,  and 
dispose  of  its  goods.  The  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
company  manufactured  2,900  machines.  So  rapidly  did  the 
business  increase  under  the  able  management  of  its  execu- 
tive officers,  that  in  1878  the  machines  manufactured  were 
12,000,  and  the  gross  sales  amounted  to  j!i, 800,000.  The 
capital  invested  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  business  gives  employ- 
ment to  four  hundred  men.  Decidedly  successful,  this  com- 
pany has  returned  a  dividend  each  year  to  its  stockholders. 
The  business  involves  a  large  amount  of  detail,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  Mr.  Crouse  excels.  He  is  clear-headed, 
methodical,  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  his  choice  and  management  of  sub- 
ordinates. Of  great  industry  and  energy,  doing  easily  more 
than  one  man's  work,  unsparing  of  himself,  he  plans  wisely 
and  carries  out  his  plans  with  rare  judgment,  so  that  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  community,  he  is  as  a  business  man 
placed  in  the  front  rank.  By  his  sagacious  financial  man- 
agement, and  his  control  of  agents  and  agencies,  he  has 
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given  the  highest  efficiency  to  his  department  of  the  business, 
and  has  done  his  full  share  in  achieving  a  well-merited  suc- 
cess for  the  "Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper."  These  quali- 
ties of  industry,  thoroughness  and  rare  ability,  have  caused 
him  to  be  sought  by  his  townsmen  for  various  local  offices. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  city  council,  he  has  served  as  its 
president ;  a  member  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, he  has  also  been  three  years  a  county  commissioner, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  county  central  repubhcan  committee. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  a  vestryman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  while  his  various 
public  responsibilities  have  ta.ught  him  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  manner  sufficiently  impressive  as  to 
be  clearly  understood  and  felt  by  his  audience,  and  this  fact 
has  the  efifect  of  causing  him  to  be  listened  to  with  attention 
and  respect.  It  is  by  no  fortuitous  circumstances  Mr.  Crouse 
reached  the  honorable  position  he  occupies,  but  rather  by 
rigid  devotion  to  duty,  and  by  incessant  application  to  his 
various  business  engagements,  laying  that  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  established  his  high  character  for  industry 
and  integrity.  Thus  educated,  when  opportunities  for  pros- 
perous engagements  offered,  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  from  this  cause  his  life  affords  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  the  self-made  men  of  his  native  State. 
A  poor  man's  son,  as  a  youth  he  came  to  Akron  from  his 
country  home  with  nothing  more  than  a  stout  heart  and  a 
steadfast  determination  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  himself ; 
and  his  successful  manhood  has  been  simply  the  develop- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  his  youth.  On  the  1 8th  October, 
1859,  ^^  married  Miss  Martha  K.,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Parsons,  of  Brimfield,  Portage  county,  who  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  merchant.  From  this  union,  five  children,  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  have  been  the  issue.  In  addition  to 
the  business  in  which  he  is  principally  engaged,  Mr.  Crouse 
aided  and  encouraged  other  business  enterprises  in  Akron, 
among  which  were  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Akron  Rubber  Works,  doing  business  as 
B.  F.  Gooderich  &  Co.,  and  the  Akron  Manilla  Paper  Com- 
pany, doing  business  as  Thomas  Phillips  &  Co.,  the  former 
being  a  joint  stock  company  in  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
the  latter  a  co-partnership  in  which  he  is  a  one-third  owner. 
In  1870  he  assisted  to  organize  the  Bank  of  Akron,  in  which 
he  is  a  stockholder,  and  recently  has  been  elected  its  presi- 
dent. In  politics  a  republican,  he  carries  the  same  earnest- 
ness into  the  partisanship  of  his  political  convictions  that 
characterizes  him  elsewhere.  In  the  various  important  duties 
of  a  citizen  he  employs  his  aptness  for  detail,  and  is  sought 
by  his  party  for  his  excellence  and  influence  as  a  worker. 

Marquis,  William  Vance,  merchant,  Bellefon- 

taine,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio, 
May  1st,  1828.  The  family  descended  from  Irish  ancestry, 
and  settled  in  this  country  originally  in  Frederick  county, 
Virginia.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  family  have  been  hon- 
ored ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  among  the 
most  distinguished  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  commonly 
known  as  "  the  silver-tongued  Marquis,"  who  was  settled  over 
the  Cross  Creek  church,  so  called,  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  thirty  years.  Thomas  Marquis, 
the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father,  John  Marquis,  moved  with 
his  family  from  the  above  county,  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
when  quite  young,  and  eventually  settled  in  Logan  county, 


Ohio,  in  1832,  and  in  Bellefontaine  became  quite  a  prominent 
merchant.  Our  subject,  named  after  Major  William  Vance, 
who  appears  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  western  Pennsylvania,  after  being  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  while  yet  a  youth,  entered  his  father's  store,  as  a 
clerk,  and  there  remained  so  engaged  until  his  father's  death, 
in  1848,  and  the  business  was  closed  up.  In  1853,  he  was,  by 
President  Pierce,  appointed  postmaster  at  Bellefontaine,  and 
held  the  office  until  1861.  In  1862,  in  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Scarf  &  Marquis,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a 
hardware  merchant  for  eight  years,  and  subsequently  alone 
he  has  continued  in  this  business  with  great  success.  In  1871, 
with  Judge  Lawrence  and  others,  he  organized  the  Bellefon- 
taine National  Bank,  and  is  at  present  vice-president  of  the 
Western  Mutual  Protection  and  Relief  Association,  with  its 
home  office  in  that  city.  Among  many  positions  of  minor  im- 
portance, he  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine School  Board,  and  has  been  identified  with  numerous 
objects  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  town  in  which  he  has  ever  conducted  himself  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  has 
taken  a  leading  part  as  a  worker,  and,  in  1878,  was  by  his 
party  nominated  for  Congress  for  the  fourth  district.  In  1876, 
at  St.  Louis,  he  represented  his  party  of  the  eighth  district  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  that  nominated  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  President.  On  the  12th  November,  i860,  Mr.  Mar- 
quis married  Miss  Annie  M.  Sterritt,  of  Logan  county,  an  in- 
telligent and  accomplished  lady,  who  died  in  August,  1868. 
Mr.  Marquis  has  not  again  married.  His  success  in  business 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  life  of  integrity,  whether  as  a 
young  man  on  a  small  salary,  or  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  varied  business,  his  influence  and  popu- 
larity have  been  founded  upon  this.  His  character,  without 
a  stain,  unassuming,  and  a  friend  to  all,  and  ever  faithful  to 
those  who  have  secured  his  friendship,  he  has  never  made 
any  personal  enemies. 

Olds,  James,  lawyer.  Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  October  4th,  1823,  in  Westfield  township, 
Delaware  (now  Morrow)  county.  About  the  year  1807,  his 
grandfather,  Ezra  Olds,  moved  to  Ohio,  from  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  spent  about  a  year 
one  mile  north  of  Sunbury,  and  then  went  to  Oxford  town- 
ship, Delaware  county,  where  he  remained  until  he  died. 
When  Benjamin  Olds,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  about 
seventeen  years  old,  he  enlisted  for  the  war  of  1812.  He 
grew  up  with  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  became 
among  them  a  leading  man.  He  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  for  one  term  elected  to 
the  office  of  county  commissioner.  As  did  a  majority  of  the 
new  settlers,  he  cultivated  land,  and  being  a  man  of  decid- 
edly religious  convictions,  and  by  choice  a  Methodist,  he,  at 
times,  acted  as  a  local  preacher.  His  wife,  Abigail  Wash- 
burn, when  a  child,  moved  with  her  parents  to  Ohio  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  Their  son,  our  subject,  after  receiving 
his  elementary  education  at  the  common  school  of  his  native 
village,  attended  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  for  two  summers.  In  winter  he  taught 
school  until  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  went  to  school  in 
summer.  Then,  as  a  student  of  law,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Judge  Finch,  of  Delaware,  and  was  on  the  7th  July,  1848, 
there  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  once  proceeding  to  Mount 
Gilead,  he  there  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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in  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor,  Judge  Finch,  to  the 
extent  of  attending  to  the  business  of  the  firm  in  Morrow 
county,  and  not  elsewhere.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  part- 
nership, he  entered  upon  another  with  T.  H.  Dalrymple,  and 
subsequently  had  various  partners,  the  last  being  Mr.  Dicky. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Olds  was  an  active  republican,  but  finding  his 
profession  had  superior  claims  upon  him,  he  withdrew  from 
election  service.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  for  judge  of 
common  pleas  for  the  second  subdivision  of  the  sixth  judi- 
cial district.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  raised  a 
company  that  formed  a  part  of  the  165th  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry, and  of  that  regiment  he  was  made  major.  In  this 
occupation  he  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  during  his  subse- 
quent service  in  the  field,  being  enfeebled  by  sickness,  he 
was,  after  serving  with  his  regiment  one  year,  compelled  to 
resign,  and  return  home.  From  the  effects  of  the  chronic 
affection  then  contracted  he  has  never  recovered.  On  the 
31st  December,  1863,  Mr.  Olds  married  Miss  Anastasia  Tal- 
madge,  of  Mount  Gilead,  daughter  of  an  old  settler  of  Mor- 
row county.  Two  children,  living,  have  been  the  fruit  of 
this  union.  Mr.  Olds  has  a  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  has  built  up  a  large  and  successful  practice.  He  is  one 
of  those  lawyers  of  whom  it  is  said-:  "  His  old  clients  are  his 
best  customers,"  and  this  from  the  fact  that  he  is  thoroughly 
loyal  to  them  ;  in  fact  he  refuses  to  know  anything  of  a  case 
but  his  tlient's  interest  in  it.  His  papers  being  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  the  subject  matter  of  his  case  presented  in  a  logi- 
cal manner,  he  makes  a  good  impression  upon  the  court. 
Being  a  man  of  positive  character,  he  has  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  To  sum  up  his  character  generally,  we  can  say  he 
is  honest  in  his  convictions,  social  in  his  manners,  of  the 
best  habits  of  life,  industrious,  and  of  unquestionable  integ- 
rity; and,  by  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  has  achieved  in 
his  profession  much  success. 

Philips,  William  Hunter,  physician,  of  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  at  Morganza,  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  1 8th,  1824.  His  grandfather,  David  Philips, 
was  a  heutenant-colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  his 
father,  Enoch  Philips,  was  a  major  in  the  war  of  18 12,  As 
valuable  relics,  our  subject  preserves  both  commissions. 
His  mother,  Catharine  Anderson,  was  likewise  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  though  the  family  originally  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
When  a  boy  of  thirteen  our  subject  moved  with  his  father's 
family  to  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  and  received  his  education 
in  Muskingum  College.  He  then  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Jacob  Hammond,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  in  1849  ^t  New 
Rumley,  Harrison  county,  began  the  practice  of  medicine, 
removing  to  Amsterdam,  Jefferson  county,  in  1851,  and 
finally  settled  at  Kenton  in  1854.  In  1856,  having  previously 
attended  the  lectures  of  Rush  Medical  College,  he  there 
graduated,  and,  in  1871,  also  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College.  His  practice  has  been  noted  for  some 
of  the  most  delicate  operations  in  surgery,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  that  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  performed  with 
success.  He  is  a  member  of  respectively  the  Hardin  County, 
Ohio  State,  and  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Societies,  being 
made  president  of  the  latter  in  1870,  and  in  1878  elected  to 
the  same  office  in  the  former.  An  exhaustive  paper  on  milk 
sickness  read  by  him  before  the  Northwestern  Society,  was 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  for  Feb- 
uary,  1877,  and  aiso  noticed  by  other  medical  journals.  In 
the  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  l  i8th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 


and  since  1865  has  been  United  States  pension  examining 
surgeon.  In  March,  1877,  he  was  by  Governor  Young  ap- 
pointed surgeon-general  of  Ohio,  and  at  present  occupies  the 
chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  at  Co- 
lumbus. He,  gives  to  his  profession  and  its  practice  the  best 
powers  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  does  not  divide  his  strength 
between  several  occupations.  A  republican  in  politics  he  has 
never  been  a  politician,  as  he  aims  to  keep  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession  by  making  himself  familiar  with  all  advanced 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  science  of  that  profession. 

Brown,  Joseph  H.,  coal  operator  and  iron  manu- 
facturer, was  born  July  24th,  1810,  in  Glamorganshire,  South 
Wales.     When  six  years  old  he  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  his  father,  John  Brown,  an  iron  manufacturer,  who 
settled  in  1816  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  in  Maryland,  the  iron  and 
copper  mills  at  that  place  being  built  by  the  senior  Brown 
and  his  brother-in-law.     Here  he  learned  thoroughly  the  bus- 
iness of  iron-making,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  removed  to 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  connected  with 
the  Montalto  iron  works,    ^fter  three  years  he  removed  to 
Antietam,  Maryland,  and  in  1832  engaged  in  making  iron  at 
that  place.      Two  years   afterward  he   returned   for  a  few 
months  to  Franklin  county,  going  from  thence  to  Harrisburg, 
where,  as  superintendent,  he  took  entire  charge  of  an  iron 
mill,  which  proved  a  profitable  venture.     In   1839,   he  re- 
moved to  Newcastle,   Lawrence  county,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  first  iron 
mill  in  the  place,  for  James  D.  White.     The  death,  of  Mr. 
White  embarrassed  the  enterprise.     He  leased  the  mill  and 
ran  it  successfully  until  its  sale  to  Messrs.  Crawford  &  Ritter. 
He  then  purchased  an  interest,  and  a  partnership  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  A.   L.  Crawford  &  Co.,  he  having  the 
practical  management  of  the  work.     The  partnership  con- 
tinued nearly  four  years,  and  proved  very  successful.     At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  resolved  on  the  erection  of  another  mill 
in  the  same  town,  and  in  connection  with  Joseph  Higgs  and 
Edward   Thomas   erected    the    extensive    works   afterward 
owned    by   Rice,   Brown   &    Berger.      These    works    were 
among  the  largest  in  the  State,  thoroughly  appointed,  and 
containing  the  latest  improvements  in  plant  and  machinery. 
When  completed,  they  were  entirely  free  from  debt,  but  re- 
quiring additional  capital  to  carry  them  on  and  increase  their 
capacity,  he  admitted  three  more  partners,  reorganizing  the 
firm  as  McCormick,  Peebles,  Brown  &  Co.      In  the  new  ar- 
rangement he  retained  full  control  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments, but  gave  the  financial  control  into  the  hands  of  his 
partners.     After  some  time  he  found  that  while  he  was  work- 
ing the  mills  at  good  profit,  errors  in  the  financial  manage- 
ment were  dissipating  the  profits  and  capital.     He  therefore 
disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  firm  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  jSi,  and  after  sixteen  years  unintermitting  labor  to  build  up  a 
reasonable  fortune,  found  himself  entirely  stripped  of  all  his 
hard  earnings,  and  compelled  to  begin  the  struggle  .anew. 
He  retained  his  superintendence  of  the  works  until  the  firm 
failed,  three  years  afterward,  when  the  establishment   was 
sold  for  a  small  sum.     On  the  closing  of  these  works  he  re- 
moved to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  in  1855,  in  connectiqn 
with  William  Bonnell  and  Richard  and  Thomas  Brown,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown,  Bon- 
nell &  Co.,  and  purchased  a  large  iron  mill  that  had  been 
allowed  to  become  a  mere  wreck.     With  nothing  but  charac- 
ter and  credit  as  capital— these  being  sufficient  where  he 
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was  so  well  known  as  in  Youngstown — he  went  vigorously 
to  work,  and  in  time  brought  the  works  up  to  the  condition 
of  being  among  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  State.  These 
works  manufacture  all  kinds  of  merchant  iron,  sheets, 
plates,  nails,  spikes,  and  pig,  finding  markets  at  the  East  and 
West,  and  in  Canada.  In  1875,  in  connection  with  several 
partners,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  extensive  works  in 
Chicago  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  They  now 
embrace  a  large  rolling  mill  for  beams  and  merchant  bar 
iron,  having  attached  to  them  a  factory  of  seventy-five  ma- 
chines for  making  cut  nails,  all  of  which  are  in  successful 
operation,  and  form  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  ar- 
ranged works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  first  erected 
in  Chicago.  After  and  in  compliment  to  him,  they  have  been 
named  the  "Joseph  H.  Brown  Iron  and  Steel  Works."  He 
was  also  interested  in  a  blast  furnace  in  Missouri,  having  10,- 
000  acres  of  land  attached.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  and  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  First  National  bank  of  Youngstown.  In  political 
matters  he  took  no  conspicuous  part,  but  held  it  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen  to  cast  his  vote.  When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  he  was  zealous  and  liberal  in  the  Union  cause,  plac- 
ing all  he  had  at  the  service  of  the  country.  In  religious  and 
benevolent  movements  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  so  far 
as  lay  in  his  power.  He  possessed  indomitable  energy,  great 
business  sagacity,  and  that  stability  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter which  is  suggested  by  the  general  acknowledgment  that 
"his  word  was  his  bond."  A  man  of  large  brain,  well  posted 
in  political  economy  as  applied  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
called  to  a  conference  with  leading  statesmen,  that  he  might 
give  his  views  on  the  tariff  and  other  questions.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  whose  marked  success  after  trying  reverses, 
was  not  due  in  any  degree  to  that  usual  assistance  called  luck. 
He  married,  in  1832,  Miss  Susannah  Oellig,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Oellig,  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  six 
children  living :  John  O.  Brown,  of  Cleveland,  Brown  &  Co., 
Edmund  L.,  superintending  his  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory 
near  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Mary  Jane,  married  to  Edwin  J.  War- 
ner, of  Leefonia ;  .  Susannah,  married  -  to  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Felton,  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ; 
Ella  and  Emma,  the  youngest  daughters,  who  are  living  at 
home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Thompson,  John  D.,  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland,  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Columbus  Railroad,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  Ireland,  on  the  8th  August,  1821,  the  fourth  son 
of  Irvine  Thompson,  a  farmer.  Having  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1831,  the  family  at  once  proceeded  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Although  far  from  being  a 
wealthy  man,  Irvine  Thompson  had  each  of  his  five  sons 
well  educated,  three  of  them  being  fitted  at  his  expense  for 
the  several  professions  of  their  choice,  the  ministry,  medicine, 
and  the  law.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  having  received  a 
fair  education,  and  content  to  work  on  his  father's  farm,  did 
so  until  he  became  a  farmer  on  his  own  lands  and  account. 
In  1852  he  went  to  California,  and  returning  in  1854  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  his  farm.  While  thus  engaged,  he  also 
developed  business  qualifications  of  a  high  character,  and 
won  personal  popularity  and  sterling  reputation  as  a  safe  and 
honest  man,  that  eventually  led  to  his  nomination  as  county 
auditor  in  1862,  a  position  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
profit  to  the  State.  He  was  nominated  to  this  office  without 
his  knowledge,  and  in  1869,  in  like  manner,  was  nominated 


and  elected  a  representative  of  the  county  in  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature. In  the  same  year  he  was  also  appointed  to  the  office 
he  yet  fills  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  in  the  legislature,  he  declined  further  public  service 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  company  whose 
treasurer  he  is.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  also  treasurer 
of  the  Knox  County  Savings  Bank,  the  Mt.  Vernon  Savings, 
Loan  and  Building  Association,  and  the  Knox  County  Agri- 
cultural Society.  The  finances  of  the  last  named  society  were 
in  an  almost  hopeless  condition  when  Mr.  Thompson  as-" 
sumed  their  management,  but  he  not  only  extricated  it  from 
its  troubles,  but  left  it  in  1872,  when  he  resigned  its  treasur- 
ership,  with  a  surplus  of  funds  and  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances in  all  other  respects.  His  great  modesty  of  bearing 
has  caused  him  to  decline  nomination  for  various  offices  his 
friends  and  neighbors  sought  him  to  fill,  including  nomina- 
tions to  represent  his  district  in  Congress  offered  him  in  1876 
and  1878,  as  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Although  not  a  professor  of  religion  he  prac- 
tices the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  his  daily  life,  being  to  all 
objects  and  enterprises  of  charity  a  liberal  contributor,  and 
the  true  and  substantial  friend  of  the  weak  or  the  persecuted. 
His  most  marked  traits  are  excellent  judgment,  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  character;  while  his 
interest  in  politics  proceeded  from  his  sympathetic  nature  that 
always  sought  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  number.  In 
1864  he  married  Miss  Priscilla,  second  daughter  of  James  S. 
Banning,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  whose  family  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  substantial  of  the  county.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
George  Thompson,  who  died  in  1854,  was  a  graduate  of  Ken- 
yon  College,  and  an  able  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church. 

HOVEY,  Ariel  B.,  physician,  Tiffin,  Seneca  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  the  township  of  Albany,  Orleans  county, 
Vermont,  February  9th,  1829.  The  Hovey  family  in  America 
descended  from  two  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled,  one 
in  Lynn,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  in  Vermont.  The 
Vermont  branch  became  quite  large  and  influential  in  Or- 
leans county.  Silas  Hovey,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 
farmer  who  numbered  among  his  relatives  some  quite  noted 
names,  among  them  the  Rev.  Professor  Hovey,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  of  theology,  also  General  A.  P.  Hovey,  the 
United  States  minister  to  Peru.  In  his  boyhood,  our  subject, 
having  a  strong  desire  for  a  liberal  education,  left  his  New 
England  home  when  fourteen  years  old,  and  started  on  his 
journey  to  Ohio,  aiming  to  reach  Oberlin.  Walking  and 
riding,  and  working  his  way  as  he  could,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded, taking  in  that  time  the  scientific  course,  and  spent 
the  next  six  years  of  his  life  in  Oberlin  college,  acting  as 
tutor  to  some  of  the  lower  classes,  and  in  vacations  teaching 
outside  the  college  grounds  and  buildings,  in  the  village. 
During  this  time,  also,  as  opportunity  served  he  read  medicine 
with  Dr.  Homer  Johnson,  of  Oberlin.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  and  there  studied  in  the  office  of  Professor  Ackley, 
and  likewise  attended  the  lectures  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Western  Reserve  College.  Returning  to  Oberlin, 
he  taught  six  months,  and  in  the  autumn  of  185 1  entered 
for  study  the  office  of  Dr.  Ackley,  and  graduated  in  March, 
1872.  The  influence  for  good  of  such  a  bold  and  original 
mind  as  was  that  of  Dr.  Ackley  was  valuable  in  a  high  degree 
to  our  subject,  and  to  it  is  attributed  by  him  much  of  that  sue- 
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cess  in  the  practice  of  his  professLon  which  has  attended  him. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tiffin  in  1851,  and  has 
there  remained  engaged  in  it  ever  since.  He  has  a  decided 
taste  for  surgery,  and  performs  any  operations  he  is  called 
for,  in  such  practice  using  skill  and  caution,  and  thus  winning 
the  confidence  both  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  Ambi- 
tious to  maintain  and  add  to  his  well  earned  reputation,  he 
accepts  more  labor  than  justice  to  himself  would  justify.  A 
member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  Seneca  Medical 
Society,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1870  he 
went,  as  the  delegate  of  his  county  medical  society,  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  there  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Medical  Association.  Hehas  also  been  in  civil  office, 
a  member  of  the  city  council  and  the  board  of  health,  and  has 
had  charge  of  the  county  infirmary  twenty-three  years.  He  is 
likewise  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  National  Exchange 
bank  of  Tiffin.  A  democrat  in  politics,  he  is  precluded  by 
his  attention  to  his  profession  from  being  a  politician.  On 
the  29th  June,  1849,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Boyce,  of  San- 
dusky City,  and  from  this  union  one  child  is  living.  Dr. 
Hovey  keeps  himself  thoroughly  advised  of  the  progress  of 
his  profession,  and  has  a  large  and  remunerative  practice. 

Paige,  David  R.,  merchant  and  capitalist,  was  born 
in  Rutland,  Vermont,  September,  1806,  and  died  in  1877,  at 
Painesville,  Ohio.  He  left  Vermont  in  1832,  and  removed  to 
Ohio,  settling  in  Madison,  Lake  county,  where  he  commenced 
selling  goods,  and  continued  in  business  for  thirty  years, 
amassing  a  good  property.  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  common  pleas,  holding  the  position  seven 
years.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Painesville,  retiring  from 
active  business,  and  in  1873  visited  Europe,  with  his  wife,  and 
spent  one  year  in  making  the  usual  tour.  Throughout  life  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  the 
locality  in  which  he  resided.  He  was  one  of  those  concerned 
in  originating  and  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  the  project 
of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula  Railroad,  which 
afterward  developed  into  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad.  Of  this  organization  he  was  an  original  direc- 
tor, and  contributed  the  first  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Painesville 
Seminary,  and  active  in  its  support  until  his  death.  In  the 
public  affairs  of  the  city  of  Painesville,  he  took  a  prominent 
part,  being  a  member  of  the  council  and  an  active  and  liberal 
citizen.  His  political  views  were  democratic,  standing  firmly 
by  the  principles  of  that  party,  and  wielding  considerable 
influence  in  that  organization,  whilst  his  uprightness  of  char- 
acter and  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  secured  him  respect 
and  no  little  influence  among  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion.  He  never  sought  office,  though  by  a  change  in  his 
political  creed  he  could  easily  have  secured  many  offices  had 
he  desired.  He  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  convention, 
at  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  which  nominated  James  Buchanan 
for  the  Presidency.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  a 
strong  war  democrat,  giving  active  support  to  the  Union 
cause,  and  being  instrumental  in  raising  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  offered  the  captaincy.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
liberal  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1837  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  I.  Kimball  of  Madison,  and  they  had  seven 
children,  of  whom  four  were  living  in  1878:  Charles  C.  and 
Ralph  K.,  in  Painesville,  and  David  R.  and  Albert,  in  Akron. 
Alma,  married  to  John  F.  Whitelaw,  Cleveland,  died  Febru- 
ary 17th,  1873. 


LEIGHTON,  Usher  Parsons,  physician,  of  Ken- 
ton county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Elliot,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  March  i6th,  1810,  and  died  at  Kenton,  August 
26th,  1878.  The  Leightons,  of  this  county,  were  of  English 
descent.  As  early  as  1650,  three  brothers  of  the  name  came 
from  England  to  America,  two  of  whom  settled  on  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  and  the  other  at  Plymouth.  From  these  all  of  the 
name  have  descended.  John  Leighton,  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  our  subject,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
His  son.  General  Samuel  Leighton,  of  militia  fame,  was  sev- 
eral terms  returned  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  wife  was  Frances  Usher  Parsons,  whose  ancestors 
also  were  English.  Among  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  her  immediate  family  connection,  was  the  late  Dr.  Usher 
Parsons,  who  died  December  19th,  1869,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  with  Commodore  Perry  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  as  a  surgeon's  mate,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
disability  of  the  surgeon,  he  had  sole  charge  of  the  wounded. 
Subsequently,  under  Commodore  Perry,  who  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  government  to  look  after  its  interest  in  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  Dr.  Parsons  held  the  position  of  surgeon.  His 
only  son,  Charles  W.  Parsons,  M.  D.,  is  professor  of  anatomy 
in  Brown  University.  While  a  youth  our  subject  attended 
Litchfield  Academy,  and  subsequently  taught  school.  In 
1831  he  moved  to  McCutchenville,  Ohio,  where  he  read  med- 
icine with  Dr.  Sampson.  In  1833-34,  he  attended  the  medi- 
cal lectures  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1835,  graduated  from  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  In  the  following  March  he  went  to 
Kenton,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  death.  He  came  to  a  dense  forest 
where  the  dwelling-houses  were  log  cabins,  and  the  roads 
Indian  trails  and  bridle  paths.  He  at  once  identified  him- 
self with  the  settlers,  and  soon  gained  their  confidence  and 
affectionate  regards.  Of  him  a  pioneer  says :  "  He  never 
sued  a  man  in  his  life.  He  doctored  more  sick  people  for 
nothing,  and  rode  more  long,  hard  horse-back  rides,  and 
helped  more  suffering  famihes,  and  paid  more  bail  debts,  and- 
had  more  true  friends  than  any  other  living  man  in  the  county." 
Three  times  he  was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  credit  and  honestly.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  present 
at  its  organization  in  1850.  He  represented  the  Hardin  county 
Medical  Society  in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  Cincinnati;  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Pioneer  Association  of  Hardin  county,  and  read  a  poem 
of  his  own  composition  at  its  organization  on  the  4th  July, 
1868,  that  was  well  received.  Probably  the  quality  for  which 
he  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered  in  Hardin  county, 
and  justly  so,  was  his  benevolence.  In  this  sense  he  was  "  a 
good  physician,"  and  he  took  delight  in  serving  the  poor  with 
no  pecuniary  gain  to  himself.  Often  he  was  a  better  friend 
to  others  than  to  himself,  because  his  native  benevolence  and 
generosity  was  so  great  that  he  would  refuse  no  one  suffering 
or  in  want.  Thus  he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  that  number  comprised  nearly  every  person 
in  the  county  and  vicinity.  On  the  19th  January,  1840,  he 
married  Miss  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  Houser,  one 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  county.  Of  five  children, 
the  issue  of  this  union,  three  are  living,  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  the  former  respectively  the  wives  of  George  E.  Gregg, 
of  Sandusky,  and  B.  F.  Brunson,  of  Kenton,  and  the  latter, 
a  farmer,  also  resident  at  Kenton.     In  August,  1850,  Dr. 
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Leighton  and  his  wife  became  members  by  profession  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  that  town.  In  native  ability,  Dr. 
Leighton  excelled,  while  in  his  profession  he  practiced  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  from  the  early  days  when  wolves' 
howling  was  his  lullaby,  where,  if  belated,  he  camped  in  the 
woods,  until  those  later  times  when  the  comforts  of  civilization 
became  general. 

IDDINGS,  Lewis  J.,  merchant,  Warren,  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  2d  November,  1809.  His 
father,  born  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Warren 
in  1805.  On  the  paternal  side  his  ancestors  were  Welsh.  At 
the  period  of  his  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  a  store,  a 
hotel,  and  a  few  scattered  residences  comprised  the  nucleus 
of  what  subsequently  became  a  town  of  nearly  4,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  possessed  even  then  a  degree  of  importance  on 
account  of  being  the  county  seat  of  a  large  district  which  now 
comprises  six  counties,  one  of  these  being  Cuyahoga,  with  its 
city  of  the  first  class,  Cleveland,  containing  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants,  Richard  Iddings,  the  father  of  our  subject,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  a  tailor.  In  1 83 1  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  Justina  Lewis,  our  subject's 
mother,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Lewis,  who  established 
Lewis'  Ferry,  below  Reading,  and  was  a  pioneer  iron  worker. 
He  came  from  England  in  early  life,  and  unable  at  the  time 
to  procure  in  this  country  a  suitable  hearthstone  for  iron 
works  went  to  England  for  one.  Financial  difficulty  caused 
him  ultimately  to  abandon  the  business.  Richard  Iddings 
having  received  but  a  very  limited  education,  desired 
that  his  children  should  fare  in  that  respect  better  than  him- 
self, and  therefore  they  were  all  allowed  to  obtain  a  good 
English  education  in  the  best  schools  known  in  those  days  to 
the  town  of  Warren.  At  sixteen  years  old  Lewis  went  into 
the  store  of  Mr.  C.  Smith,  now  the  president  of  the  Trum- 
bull County  National  bank.  Here  obtaining  some  knowl- 
edge of  mercantile  life,  he  subsequently  was  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Returning  to  Warren,  he  re- 
entered and  continued  in  Mr.  Smith's  store  three  years,  when 
he  became  a  partner  under  the  firm  name  of  Iddings  &  Co. 
Since  then  he  has  done  business  under  the  various  partner- 
ship names  of  Iddings  &  Best,  Iddings,  Steele  &  Co.,  and 
Iddings  &  Morgan.  The  last  named  firm  have  for  twenty- 
seven  consecutive  years  continued  to  do  business,  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in  1877,  brought  to  a  close.  In 
April,  1840,  Mr.  Iddings  married  Miss  Jane,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Chesney,  of  Warren.  He  was  a  pioneer  settler, 
having  come  to  Warren  in  1802,  and  held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  for  twelve  years,  and  was  deputy  postmaster 
under  General  Simon  Perkins.  They  have  had  six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Iddings  is  the  oldest  living 
merchant  in  Warren,  and  although  a  physical  sufferer  for 
ten  years,  he  has  attended  to  his  business  without  inter- 
mission. He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity,  whose 
word  has  always  been  his  bond,  and  he  has  passed  through 
all  the  financial  panics  of  the  past  thirty  years  without  a 
failure.  His  well  known  integrity  commands  for  him  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  business  habits  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  competency  of  this  world's  value. 
No  better  example  of  faithful  business  life,  and  the  success 
which  attends  it,  when  conducted  on  correct  principles,  can 
be  shown  than  in  the  person  and  success  of  our  subject,  un- 
attracted  as  he  has  been  by  the  delusions  of  office  or  political 
life. 


HUFNAGLE,  John,  merchant  and  banker,  Greenville, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  August 
27th,  1805,  the  youngest  son  in  the  large  family  of  Valentine 
Hufnagle  and  Eve  Berger,  both  natives  of  the  same  State. 
His  father  died  about  the  year  1830,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
When  seventeen  years  old,  our  subject  was  apprenticed  to  the 
hatter's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  some  five  years  in 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  six  succeeding 
years  he  conducted  a  hotel  in  the  same  county.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  he  married  Miss  Barbara  Bordner,  a  native  of 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Greenville,  where  for  twelve 
years  he  worked  at  his  trade.  Previous  to  1835  ^^  ^'^^  made 
three  trips  to  Ohio  to  examine  the  country,  one  of  them  on 
horse-back.  In  October,  1847,  he  embarked  in  and  has  since 
continued  the  business  of  a  merchant.  In  February,  1876, 
he  opened  the  Greenville  Bank,  under  the  firm  name  of  Huf- 
nagle, Allen  &  Co.,  and  is  president  of  the  same.  In  politics 
he  was  originally  a  whig,  but  became  a  republican  upon  the 
organization  of  that  party.  He  has  had  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  only  one  son  and  two 
daughters  survive :  Henry  E.  Hufnagle,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Garst  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Breaden.  Mr.  Hufnagle  possessed  in  a  large 
degree  those  qualities  of  energy,  industry  and  frugality,  so 
often  found  in  the  German  character.  He  has  led  an  un- 
usually laborious  life,  and  has  engaged  with  great  energy  in  all 
business  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Greenville,  and  by  careful 
savings  and  judicious  investments,  having  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortune,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Darke  county.  He  is  plain  in  personal  appearance,  and  of 
quiet  disposition,  but  when  drawn  out  in  conversation  is  very 
agreeable. 

Patrick,  Jacob  Harris,  retired  merchant,  and 
president  of  the  Western  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
at  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  that  town 
on  the  22d  September,  181 1.  His  father,  Anthony  Patrick, 
moved  from  Salem,  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1806,  and 
settled  at  Brookfield,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  Subsequently 
he  moved  to,  resided,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  cabinet- 
making  at  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  until  August,  181 1, 
when  he  went  to  Urbana,  where  he  remained  working  at  his 
trade  until  his  death.  His  wife,  Mary  Briggs,  was  born  at 
Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  her  family  being  of  Welsh  descent. 
In  consequence  of  the  then  condition  of  the  country,  our 
subject  had  but  few  opportunities  to  obtain  necessary  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  bound  to  Dr. 
Carter  for  the  term  of  eleven  years,  the  condition  of  his  in- 
dentures being  that  he  was  to  be  educated  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Having  no  taste,  however,  for  this  profession, 
when  sixteen  years  old  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  release 
from  Dr.  Carter,  and  spent  the  following  five  years  in  learn- 
ing of  John  Hamilton  the  trade  of  saddle  and  harness-mak- 
ing, and  after  a  few  years  working  for  him  as  a  journeyman, 
he  went  into  partnership  with  his  employer.  After  some 
years  thus  engaged  he,  in  1848,  with  his  brother,  since  de- 
ceased, opened  a  hardware  store,  and  he  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged as  a  merchant  in  that  business  until  1872,  having  in 
that  time  several  partners  successively,  chiefly  his  own  sons 
and  sons-in-law,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  such 
partner  retired  from  the  business  in  prosperous  circumstances. 
In  1862,  Mr.  Patrick  was  elected  president  of  the  Western 
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Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  doing  business  only  in 
Ohio,  with  principal  office  at  Urbana,  and  which  company 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  operations.  He  is  also 
vice  president  of  the  Ohio  Mutual  Rehef  Association,  and 
which  claims  to  furnish  life  insurance  at  less  than  half  the 
usual  charge.  This  company  is  believed  to  be  honestly  and 
efficiently  managed,  and  has  at  present  about  three  thousand 
members.  Mr.  Patrick  is  also  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
the  Champaign  National  bank.  He  has  held  several  public 
offices  of  a  local  character,  the  duties  of  which  are  usually  im- 
posed upon  citizens  of  his  high  reputation.  Originally  a  whig, 
he  dropped  easily  into  the  Republican  party,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  party  movements.  During  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  he  sustained  the  Union,  and  lost  a  son  in 
one  of  its  battles.  The  descendant  of  a  family  of  Baptists,  he 
is  a  member  of  that  large  and  influential  communion.  Having 
always  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  local  manufacturing  and 
city  improvements,  he  is  regarded  generally  as  a  public- 
spirited  and  useful  citizen.  Without  capital  or  influential 
friends  or  early  education,  he  has  worked  his  way  to  compet- 
ence and  influence  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  un- 
swerving integrity.  On  the  12th  November,  1833,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Maria  Atchison,  of  Madison  county,  Ohio,  and  from 
this  union  have  been  born  nine  children,  only  three  of  whom 
are  now  living :  Mary  Ellen,  the  wife  of  John  S.  Kirby,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Emily,  the  wife  of  Joseph  C.  Vance,  grandson 
of  ex-Governor  Vance,  of  Ohio,  deceased,  resident  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee.  The  third,  a  son,  Walter  K.,  is  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Ohio  Mutual  Relief  Association,  at  Urbana. 

FULLERTON,  WILLIAM,  physician,  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  November,  1802,  and  died 
on  the  19th  July,  1875,  ^'  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  His  grandfather 
was  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  of  Major 
Humphrey  FuUerton  who,  under  William,  king  of  England, 
was  conspicuous  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  in  this  country,  own- 
ing a  large  landed  estate  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  Mary- 
land. His  son,  the  father  of  our  subject,  moved  in  1804,  with 
his  family  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  invested  largely  in  real 
estate  there,  and  in  business  also,  all  of  which  investments 
proving  fortunate,  greatly  increased,  but  being  a  generous 
friend,  and  sympathizing  with  those  of  his  friends  less  fortun- 
ate than  himself,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  involved  in 
financial  difficulties  occasioned  by  endorsing  for  those  friends. 
Having  been  offered  by  the  Mexican  government  large  areas 
of  land  in  Texas,  providing  he  would  settle  them  with  emi- 
grants, he  went  there  and,  in  returning,  the  steamer  upon 
which  he  had  embarked  for  home  at  New  Orleans  exploded 
her  boilers,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The  shock 
he  sustained,  physically,  was  increased  by  the  sight  of  so 
much  suffering,  and  occasioned  his  death  in  1830.  His  son, 
our  subject,  having  received  his  primary  education,  entered 
Chillicothe  Academy,  and  was  there  fitted  for  college.  This 
academy  was  then  an  institution  of  much  importance,  located 
in  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  in  which  were  educated  in  the 
classics  and  higher  mathematics  many  who  became  states- 
men and  lawyers  of  distinction.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
University  of  Ohio,  studied  the  full  course,  and  but  for  sickness 
would  have  graduated  in  1822.  Recovering,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  having  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  graduated  in  1825.     Transyl- 


vania Medical  College  was  then  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  Western  States.  In  it  Drs.  Dudley  and  Drake, 
the  elder  Vandell  and  Caldwell  were  professors.  Dr.  Dudley 
was  then  regarded  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  America, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  became  eminent  as  a  teacher  and 
author.  The  elder  Yandell  and  Dr.  Caldwell,  while  of  less 
fame,  were  no  less  masters  of  the  especial  branches  they 
taught.  Returning  to  Chillicothe,  Dr.  FuUerton  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  at  once  rose  in  the  esteem  of 
those  who  engaged  his  services  until  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  stood  among  the  first  practitioners  of  his  day,  and 
being  endowed  with  strong  mental  powers,  unusually  fine 
presence  and  address,  and  scholarly  attainments,  he  inspired 
confidence  in  all  to  whom  he  ministered,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  until  his  health  succumbing  he  had  to 
withdraw,  some  years  before  his  death,  and  completely  retire 
from  practice.  Politically  the  FuUerton  family  were  Federal- 
ists, and  our  subject  imbibing  the  sentiment  of  resentment 
entertained  by  his  father  in  consequence  of  the  Federal  lead- 
er, John  Quincy  Adams,  accepting  office  under  President 
Jefferson,  and  being  of  age,  when  Mr.  Adams  opposed  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  the  Presidency  in  1824,  he  voted  for  the  gen- 
eral and  acted  with  his  party  until  the  slavery  question 
assumed  prominence.  An  ardent  lover  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  the  oppressed.  Dr.  FuUerton  became  a  strong  abolitionist, 
and  assisted  freely  in  those  preparations  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slave,  which  to  his  intense  satisfaction  culminated  in  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  the  lamented  President  Lincoln 
on  the  1st  January,  1863,  and  from  that  time. until  its  close  he 
felt  that  at  last  the  proper  object  of  the  war  was  squarely  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  world.  In  1834  Dr.  FuUerton  married 
Miss  Sophia  Lyman,  daughter  of  Giles  Lyman,  of  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  This  lady  survives  him.  Of  their  children, 
Lyman,  born  in  April,  1835,  died  at  Kansas  City  in  1871; 
Sophia  L.,  born  in  1844,  died  in  1867 ;  Margaret  is  the  wife  of 
Thomas  N.  Marfield,  of  Chillicothe;  William  D.,  a  commis- 
sion merchant,  resident  in  Baltimore,  and  Lucy  H.,  a  young 
lady  living  at  the  old  home  in  Chillicothe.  Dr.  FuUerton 
was  a  man  of  very  decided  character,  but  never  in  haste  in 
forming  his  opinions,  and  these  characteristics  in  consequence 
added  weight  to  their  expression.  A  loyal  friend  and  model 
husband  and  father,  in  the  social  circle  he  was  genial  and 
courteous,  and  left,  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  his  family  and  the 
friends  he  loved,  his  virtues  and  honorable  record. 

Young,  John  H.,  lawyer,  Urbana,  Champaign 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
September  15th,  1813.  His  father,  Robert  Young,  was  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  18 12.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  en- 
tered upon  mercantile  engagements,  and  continued  so  en- 
gaged untU  1 82 1,  when  he  removed  to  Piqua,  Miami  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  before  entering 
college,  had  become  a  practical  printer,  although  still  but  a 
boy,  and  he  looks  back  to  that  portion  of  his  life  with  some 
pride.  He  entered  the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
the  year  1832;  left  there  in  the  year  1835,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  with  General  Israel  Hamilton,  at  Urbana,  in 
June  of  that  year,  and  in  July,  1837,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  court  at  that  town,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  preceptor.  This  partnership 
continued  until  the  death  of  General  Hamilton,  in  1 842.    Since 
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then,  Mr.  Young  has  had  several  partners,  usually  students  of 
his  office,  and  at  present  the  firm  of  Young,  Chance  &  Gowey 
is  thus  composed.  Being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  courts  in  1844,  Mr.  Young  that  year  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  ex-Governor  Joseph  Vance, 
and  although  running  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  district 
majority  was  opposed  to  him.  A  similar  fortune  attended 
him  some  years  later  when  running  against  Moses  B.  Cor- 
win,  although  again  running  largely  ahead  of  his  party 
ticlcet.  In  August,  1838,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane 
White,  of  Urbana,  with  the  result  of  three  living  children 
being  the  issue  of  this  union,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
Of  the  latter,  the  eldest  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Young's  partner  in 
business,  Mr.  Frank  Chance,  and  the  other  is  the  wife  of 
M.  E.  Barber,  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  As  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Young  has  achieved  an  honorable  success.  Ex- 
ceedingly cautious,  he  is  also  sagacious  in  the  management 
of  his  cases,  and  has  given  satisfaction  generally  to  his 
clients.  Without  being  a  natural  orator,  he  is  an  earnest 
and  effective  speaker,  being  capable  of  presenting  his  argu- 
ment to  both  court  and  jury  in  a  forcible  manner,  and  mak- 
ing a  good  impression  on  both.  His  influence,  however,  is 
due  largely  to  his  excellent  character,  he  having  always  been 
governed  by  the  strictest  sense  of  professional  etiquette.  In 
1873,  being  elected  from  his  county  to  the  Ohio  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  its  work ; 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  judicial  department,  and  also  a  member  of  two 
other  committees.  Always  a  democrat,  during  the  war  he 
was  known  as  a  war  democrat,  and  regarded  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  as  above  party  and  every  other  consideration.  As 
president  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Urbana,  he  is  also 
regarded  as  a  safe  and  careful  financier.  A  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  interests  of  Christian  churches  generally.  Kindly  in 
manners,  he  has  many  friends,  and  has  achieved  an  enviable 
popularity. 

BaylISS,  Edwin,  manufacturer  and  inventor  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  was  born 
near  Trenton,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  March  29th,  1833. 
His  grandfather,  Benjamin  Bayliss,  emigrated  with  his  family 
from  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1815,  and  eventually  settled  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years  he  died.  The  father  of  our  subject,  James  Bayliss,  re- 
moved to  Ohio  about  the  year  1830,  and  in  various  occupa- 
tions employed  himself  until  1852,  when  he  began  to  deal  in 
wool  and  general  merchandise.  In  1865  he  became  president 
of  the  Massillon  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  first  rolling  mill.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Massillon,  he  presided  over  that  body  with 
dignity  and  impartiality  and  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  the  daughter  of 
Jehial  Fox,  of  "Big  Pasture,"  so-called,  near  Sippo  Lake,  a 
man  of  unusual  mechanical  ability,  of  superior  mind,  an 
original  thinker  and  diligent  general  reader,  having  quite 
advanced  views  upon  political  subjects.  Edwin  Bayliss  en- 
tered the  union  school  of  Massillon  at  its  organization,  and 
subsequently  under  its  first  principal,  Lorin  Andrews,  and 
especially  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Andrews'  successor,  T.  W. 
Harvey,  he  became  proficient  as  a  land  surveyor,  so  that 
after  leaving  school,  the  first  work  that  he  engaged  in  was 
surveying  and  platting  the  Massillon  cemetery,  which  has 


become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  State.  Subsequently 
as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  his  father's  store,  he  fitted  him- 
self to  take  the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  the  wool  dealing 
firm  of  Stitt  &  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  In  i860  he  became  a 
dealer  exclusively  in  pig-iron,  and  during  the  following  four 
years  in  this  business  was  very  successful.  In  1864  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  one  of  his  former  employers,  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  firm  above  named,  and  D.  B.  Wayndt,  to  which 
J.  F.  Seiberling  (now  of  Akron,)  was  subsequently  admitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  agricultural  implements. 
To  this  establishment  Mr.  Seiberling  brought  his  patented 
article,  the  "Seiberling  Dropper,"  and  for  some  time  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  "Excelsior  Mower  and  Reaper"  became  the 
principal  business  of  the  firm.  In  1865;  Mr.  Wayndt  died; 
in  1866,  Mr.  Seiberling  withdrew,  and  in  1867,  Mr.  Brown 
died,  leaving  the  whole  burden  of  the  business  upon  Mr.  Bay- 
liss, and  involving  the  necessity  to  him  of  purchasing  the  in- 
terests of  those  partners.  This,  however,  was  done,  and  the 
works  are  now  known  as  the  Massillon  Excelsior  Works, 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Bayliss  alone.  Until  1873,  the 
Excelsior  mower  and  reaper,  with  the  Seiberling  dropper, 
was  the  leading  manufacture,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Bayliss, 
and  others  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  perfected 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  the  "Massillon  Harvester," 
and  which  is  regarded  as  so  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
that  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  such  implements  in  the  coun- 
try have  copied  its  principal  parts.  In  1877,  Mr.  Bayliss 
added  to  this  machine  an  automatic  attachment  that  enables 
the  driver  to  do  the  work  of  the  two  men  the  machine  for- 
merly required.  He  has  also  invented  the  "Bayliss  Riding 
Wheel  Harrow,"  which  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  harrow  but 
also  as  a  cultivator.  So  admirably  is  this  implement  adapted 
to  its  work  that  already  orders  for  its  sale  have  been  secured 
from  some  twenty  different  States,  while  it  likewise  has  found 
an  export  market.  In  1863,  Mr.  Bayliss  organized  company 
A  of  the  45th  battalion  Ohio  volunteer  militia,  and  which 
according  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general  of  Ohio,  was 
the  first  company  uniformed  and  equipped  under  the  act  of 
April  14th,  1863.  Onthe  loth  November,  1864,  Mr.  Bayliss 
married  Miss  Cordelia  E.  Zerbe,  and  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  As  a  business 
man,  he  has  achieved  an  honorable  reputation.  Systematic, 
methodical,  and  inventive,  the  improvements  he  has  made  in 
the  articles  he  manufactures  recommend  themselves,  and 
have  caused  their  ready  sale  and  given  them  position  among 
the  leading  agricultural  implements  of  the  present  time.  In 
addition  to  those  named  he  manufactures  others,  such  as  com- 
bined cultivators,  plows,  stump  pullers,  and  farming  machines. 

QUINN,  John,  soldier  and  legislator,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  January  26th,  1790,  and 
died  at  Eaton,  February  12th,  1873.  His  father,  Robert 
Quinn,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  mother  a  sister 
of  General  Lacey,  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  They  were 
married  near  the  site  of  Washington  City,  about  the  year 
1787,  and  removed  to  Georgia  two  years  later.  In  April, 
1805,  our  subject  with  his  parents  and  his  uncle,  James 
Quinn,  came  to  Ohio,  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  Mont- 
gomery county  settled  in  Preble  county  early  in  1807.  The 
memorable  "  cold  Friday,"  which  occurred  February  7th  of 
that  year,  they  passed  in  an  open  camp.  Mr.  Quinn  served 
in  the  war  of  181 2,  in  a  company  of  which  the  well  known 
Joseph  C.  Hawkins  was  captain,  and  subsequently  became  a 
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brigadier-general  in  one  of  the  early-day  military  organiza- 
tions. For  four  years,  from  1830  to  1834,  he  filled  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Preble  county.  He  also  represented  his  county 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  in  the  session  of  1837-38, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. He  was  full  of  energy,  industrious  and  frugal ;  and 
although  of  rather  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  disposition,  he  was  very 
companionable.  He  never  strove  to  become  rich,  though  he 
left  his  family  a  very  comfortable  competency.  He  united  with 
the  Christian  church  under  the  preaching  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, and  died  in  that  faith,  a  much  respected  citizen.  On 
July  19th,  1831,  he  married  Mary  Ann  Pattenger,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Pattenger,  of  Maryland,  and  a  pioneer  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1800.  He  had  five  sons. 
Thomas  P.  Quinn,  born  July  6th,  1832,  graduated  at  Far- 
mers' College  near  Cincinnati,  in  1853,  read  law  with  Judge 
Drayer,  now  of  Iowa,  and  died  of*  cholera  in  1854.  John 
W.  Quinn,  born  July  25th,  1838 ;  served  in  company  C,  7Sth 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  died  in  the  army  April  28th, 
1862.  Dr.  J.  L.  Quinn,  born  September  2 1  st,  1841 ;  graduated 
from  the  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and  is  a  practi- 
tioner in  Eaton.  Samuel  M.  Quinn,  born  February  25th, 
1844;  graduated  at  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  is  now  an 
attorney  at  the  Cincinnati  bar.  Robert  W.  Quinn,  the  second 
son,  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio, .September  28th,  1835; 
was  educated  at  Farmers'  College,  near  Cincinnati ;  read  law 
under  Judge  Gilmore,  of  Eaton ;  graduated  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  in  1858 ;  pursued  the  study  further  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bates  &  Scarborough,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
began  practice  in  that  city,  but  a  year  later  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.  In  1867  he  opened  an  office  in  Eaton, 
where  he  has  since  practiced.  In  1868  he  was  mayor  of 
Eaton.  On  January  ioth,i86i,  he  married  Miss  Josephine  M. 
Palmer,  daughter  of  Abraham  Palmer,  a  retired  business  man 
of  Cincinnati.  His  living  children  are  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Quinn,  Robert  W.  Quinn  and  Samuel  M.  Quinn  all 
served  in  the  156th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  in  1864. 

Smith,  AdOLPHUS  Henry,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  on  the  24th  February,  1814,  and  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment at  his  elegant  home,  Enonside  Place,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 
His  father,  Justin  Smith,  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and 
force  of  character,  a  native  of  central  New  York,  closely  allied 
to  the  Otis  family  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  possessing  all 
the  noble  traits  and  business  habits  of  his  renowned  ancestry. 
He  married  Miss  Maria  B.  Lloyd,  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and 
high  abilities,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  three  sons. 
The  eldest  was  married  to  Colonel  V.  C.  Hanna,  a  paymaster 
in  the  regular  army,  and  died  at  Detroit  in  1877 ;  the  second 
was  married  to  John  H.  B.  Nowland,  an  author  of  celebrity; 
the  third  was  married  to  Elwood  Fisher,  a  noted  political 
writer,  both  deceased ;  the  fourth  was  married  to  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stum,  of  Piqua.  The  eldest  son,  P.  B.  Smith,  died  unmarried 
at  Marsailles,  France,  in  1868.  The  second,  Adolphus  H., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  retired  banker,  and  a  man  of 
great  native  and  acquired  business  talents,  is  still  vigorous  in 
both  body  and  mind.  The  third  son,  Frederick  A.,  hves  in 
Cincinnati,  and  is  the  private  secretary  and  confidential  agent 
of  his  brother,  managing  with  rare  fidelity  and  excellent 
judgment  his  immense  estate  and  vast  business  in  the  city. 
The  marked  character  of  Adolphus  H.,  and  his  success  in  all 
of  life's  transactions,  might  have  been  predicted  from  the 
antecedent  history  of  his  family,  all  of  whom  ranked  among 


the  first  and  most  successful  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
speculators.  His  mother's  three  sisters  married  men  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  always 
standing  among  the  foremost  in  the  leading  monied  institu- 
tions of  that  metropolis.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  so  notice- 
able was  the  business  tact  and  talent  of  our  subject,  that  he 
commanded  the  highest  salary  paid  a  clerk  of  that  age,  and 
when  twenty-one  he  started  in  business  for  himself;  shortly 
afterward  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  P. 
B.  Smith,  in  general  merchandise.  In  1838,  with  his  father's 
family,  he  moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
farm,  mills,  distillery,  and  store  situated  near  Edinburgh,  Ind. 
Under  his  personal  supervision  and  control,  success  crowned 
his  labors.  In  1841  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in  business  for 
the  late  John  Bates,  in  Cincinnati.  Here  his  sagacity  and 
cool  judgment  in  all  matters  of  speculation,  and  particularly 
in  real  estate,  was  so  marked  that  he  fully  established  himself 
in  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  wealthy  associate.  In 
1842  he  married  John  Bates'  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Bates, 
In  1843  he  temporarily,  with  James  Bates,  his  brother-in-law, 
went  into  business  in  Piqua,  but  filling  his  mission  there,  he 
sought  a  larger  sphere  of  operations  at  Indianapolis.  But  his 
activity  and  great  energy  induced  him  again  to  return  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  purchased  the  White  mills  and  distillery, 
near  Brighton,  and  simultaneously  opened  a  banking  house 
with  H.  O.  Gilbert,  corner  of  Main  and  Third  streets.  In  1855 
he  sold  out  the  White  mills.  Eminently  successful  in  all  his 
undertakings,  he  concluded  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  foreign 
travel  for  a  season,  and,  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law,  made 
the  tour  of  the  Continent,  visiting  all  places  of  historic  re- 
nown, and  the  famed  capitals  of  her  various  governments, 
taking  in  whatever  of  beauty  and  wonder  lay  in  their  route. 
On  his  return,  he  built  the  Queen  City  mills  and  distillery, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  entire  West.  In  1862  he 
sold  out  his  banking  interest,  and  the  general  government 
being  then  engaged  in  the  great  civil  war.  President  Lincoln 
and  his  advisers  selected  Mr.  Smith  as  a  man  of  rare  judg- 
ment and  unquestioned  integrity  to  act  as  their  confidential 
agent  in  the  large  monied  transactions  consequent  upon  the 
immense  purchases  for  the  army,  and  for  the  space  of  some 
five  years  his  previous  acknowledged  ability  was  still  further 
confirmed  and  increased.  During  this  time,  the  change  in 
the  revenue  laws  fortunately  exempted  much  of  the  product 
of  his  manufacture,  thereby  advancing  his  stock  on  hand 
some  1160,000  by  that  one  act.  Being  now  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  active  business,  he 
concluded  to  retire,  and  having  disposed  of  the  Queen  City 
mills,  he  purchased  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  choicest 
land,  richly  cultivated  and  situated,  adjoining  Enon,  Clark 
county,  Ohio.  On  the  22d  June,  1873,  his  wife  died.  She 
was  a  lady  of  rare  gifts,  domestic  tastes,  and  great  benev- 
olence of  character,  always  a  safe  counsellor,  and  truly  a 
helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  all  his  varied  and  large  tran- 
sactions. Mr.  Smith  is  now  the  sole  administrator  and  trus- 
tee of  the  large  estate  of  his  late  father-in-law,  John  Bates, 
involving  gi,ooo,ooo  or  more,  with  a  large  fortune  of  his  own, 
requiring  in  their  management  great  executive  skill  and  judg- 
ment, aided  by  the  entire  services,  ability  and  peculiar  quali- 
fications of  his  brother  Frederick  A.  In  November,  1874, 
Mr.  Smith  married  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Morse,  widow  of  the  late 
Hon.  Judge  Morse,  of  Hamilton  county,  and  daughter  of  John 
M.  Cheever,  Esq.,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
Piqua,  and  still  living.     His  first  wife  left  him  five  children. 
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three  daughters  and  two  sons.     His  eldest  daughter,  Amelia 
H.,  married  Dr.  G.  A.  Wells,  a  prominent  dentist  of  Indian- 
apolis ;  the  second,  Maria  L.,  is  the  wife  of  General  Andrew 
Hickenlooper,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Coke 
Company  ;  the  third,  Sallie,  married  J.  Thomas  Harbine,  of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  a  manufacturer.     His  eldest  son,  Adolphus  H., 
is  a  farmer  and  lives  near  his  father,  and  William,  the  young- 
est, has  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Winnemac,  Pulaski  county, 
Indiana.     During  all  of  Mr.  Smith's  business  career,  he  has 
at  stated  intervals  traveled  in  the  United  States,  visiting  most 
places  of  resort  and  interest  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf.    In  1869  he  was  selected  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  as  one  of  her  representative 
citizens,  in  company  with  some  fifty  others,  eminent  in  char- 
acter and  acknowledged  ability,  to  visit  San  Francisco  to 
enlarge  the  trade,  and  cement  still  closer  the  bonds  of  unity 
between  the  two  cities  —  a  mission  that  was  entirely  success- 
ful.   In  private  life,  though  unostentatious,  his  benevolence 
was  extended  to  many  charities,  and  in  the  origin  and  build- 
ing up  of  that  noble  institution,  the  Old  Man's  Home,  in 
Cincinnati,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  and  a  large 
donor.      His   sympathies   and    pecuniary   aid,   unheralded, 
would  fill  a  large  space  if  recorded.     And  now,  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life,  he  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality  from  his 
elegant  home,  Enonside  Place,  presided  over  by  his  present 
wife,  a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments,  rare  abilities  and  com- 
manding presence,  who  entertains  their  numerous  guests  with 
courteous  grace,  and  making  each  one  for  the  time,  at  least, 
feel  that  Enonside  is  their  home.     The  life  of  Adolphus  H. 
Smith  is  another  illustration  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  an 
American  youth,  possessed  of  energy,  integrity  and  persever- 
ance, as  he  is  a  self-made  man. 

MiESSE,  Gabriel,  physician  and  surgeon,  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  was  born  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  March 
26th,  1807.  His  parents,  Jacob  Miesse  and  Catherine  Dun- 
dor,  were  both  natives  of  the  same  county.  Indications  ot 
superior  mental  energy  and  practical  talents  were  developed 
in  the  person  of  our  subject  at  an  extremely  early  age.  His 
education  was  begun  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  was 
conducted  chiefly  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a 
private  teacher.  Dr.  Charles  Quinedon,  a  finely  cultured 
physician  from  Prussia.  This  instruction  was  supplemented 
by  an  attendence  upon  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in 
Philadelphia.  His  beginning  in  life  was  very  humble.  He 
left  Philadelphia  on  foot,  with  a  few  surgical  instruments,  a 
small  stock  of  medicine,  and  a  few  dollars  in  money,  to  seek 
a  location.  On  a  pleasant  mid-summer  day,  he  found  him- 
self about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  city,  and,  weary  and 
disheartened,  he  sat  down  to  examine  the  contents  of  his 
purse,  when  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  he  found  it 
contained  but  seventy-five  cents.  Being  an  entire  stranger, 
"in  a  strange  land,"  and  without  any  prospect  of  a  location, 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  but  having  been  religiously 
educated,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  source  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom for  direction,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  offered  an 
earnest  prayer  for  guidance.  To  his  great  astonishment,  on 
rising  from  this  position,  a  voice  responded,  "All  right,  sir!  " 
His  eye  rested  on  the  person  of  an  old  gentleman  but  a  few 
steps  distant,  who  had  providentially  been  passing  by,  and 
whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  actions  and  prayer 
of  the  young  stranger,  and  thro.ugh  the  assistance  of  this 
"friend  in  need"  he  was  introduced  into  the  community,  and 


rapidly  obtained  an  extensive  practice.     In  the  spring  of  183 1 
he  located  near  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio;  and  on 
August  24th,  1832,  married  Mary  Wiest,  whose  father,  Jacob 
Wiest,  had  moved  there  from  Pennsylvania.     In  1848,  Dr. 
Miesse  settled  in  Greenville,   Darke  county,  Ohio,  and  by 
application  and  perseverance,  he  has  in  the  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  good 
citizen,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  a  distin- 
guished surgeon.     Notices  of  him  have  frequently  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  and  in  medical  journals  of  the  West.     The 
doctor  has  ever  been  a  temperance  man  "  after  the  strictest 
sect,"    never  having  used  ardent   spirits  or  tobacco.      He 
claims  some  important  discoveries  in  medical  science.     One, 
in  search  of  which  he  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  for 
many  years,  is  the  cause  of  that  fatal  malady  known  as  milk- 
sickness,  and  which  annually  results  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  valuable  animals,  and  in  great  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
This  he  believes  he  has  discovered,  and  says  that  but  a  few 
days'   attention  to   it,  if  known  by  farmers,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  this  poison  from  any  ordinary  sized  farm. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  it  is  believed  that 
Congress  ought  to  be  petitioned  for  an  appropriation  to  com- 
pensate the  doctor  for  his  important  discovery,  and  to  induce 
him  publish  it  to  the  world.      Dr.  Miesse  possesses  a  highly 
cultivated  aesthetic  taste,  and  his  cabinet  of  relics,  curiosities, 
etc.,  would  in  its  size  and  choice  of  selection,  do  credit  to  a 
university.     Among  the  finely  executed  works  of  art  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  parlors,  are  some  that  are  the  handi- 
work of  his  accomplished  wife,  and  one  in  particular  —  an  oil 
painting — will  compare  favorably  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  professional  artists.     His  family  comprises  eight  children. 
His  oldest  son.  Dr.  Gabriel  Miesse,  Jr.,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
is  distinguished  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.     His  third  son. 
Dr.  Americus  Miesse,  is  a  prominent  physician  of  Lima,  Ohio. 
His  youngest  son,  Leon  Miesse,  is  a  student  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.     The  eldest  daughter,  Mary 
Ann,  is  now  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  L.  Sorber,  of 
Greenville.      Dr.  Sorber  at  one  time  represented  the  Ross 
county  district  in  the  Ohio  senate.      A  thorough  physician 
and  distinguished  surgeon,  he  was  by  Governor  Tod  com- 
missioned to  serve  professionally  in  the  late  war.     Endowed 
with  mechanical  talents  of  a  high  order,  he  designed  and 
constructed  a  planetarium  for  illustrating  the  movements  of 
the  various  planets  of  the  solar  system,  and  including  the 
periodical   visits  of  certain    comets.      A  rare   specimen   of 
mechanism,  it  is  questionable  whether  its  like  can  be  found 
in  this  country.     His  plans  for  submission  of  his  work,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  patent,  were  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Dr.   Sorber's  daughter.   Miss   Aurelia,   is   an   accomplished 
pianist. 

SAMPSEL,  Sylvester  D.,  physician,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  22d  January,  1824.  His  father,  Paul  Sampsel,  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner,  as  a  pioneer  settler  moved  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  of  English  descent.  His  wife,  Rachel  Bricker,  was 
born  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where  her  family,  of  German 
descent,  had  settled  at  an  early  day.  Their  son,  our  subject, 
was  educated  in  a  select  school  at  New  Lisbon,  the  principal 
of  it,  David  Anderson,  being  in  those  early  times  a  teacher 
of  some  notability.  One  of  his  schoolmates  was  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham.  Until  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  worked 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  then  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
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N.  S.  Sampsel,  he  began  to  read  medicine.  Having  subse- 
quently attended  St.  Louis  Medical  College  lectures,  and 
graduated,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Marshall- 
ville,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and  after  three  years  so  spent  in 
that  village,  he  went  to  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  practiced  there 
four  years.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Ash- 
land. In  1844  he  married  Miss  Lydia  Brown,  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  of  Stark  county.  From  this  union  the  issue  has 
been  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  living:  Joseph,  en- 
gaged in  railroad  business  in  Texas ;  David,  in  partnership 
as  a  physician  with  his  father  in  Ashland,  and  WiUiam  H. 
engaged  in  like  practice  in  Texas.  They  are  all  graduates  of 
commercial  and  medical  colleges.  The  second  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  Wilham  H.  Mansfield,  of  Zanesville,  while  the 
eldest  daughter  and  youngest  son  reside  at  home.  Both 
daughters  are  graduates  of  the  Granville  Female  Seminary, 
near  Newark.  Dr.  Sampsel  has  thus  taken  an  honorable 
pride  and  unusual  interest  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
preferring  this  as  their  fortune  to  hoarding  for  them  what  the 
world  calls  wealth.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Dr. 
Sampsel  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Szd  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry, and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  doing  duty  while  in 
the  service  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  mayor  of  Ashland  two 
years,  and  during  his  term  in  that  office  he  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city,  especially  in  promoting  work  upon 
the  streets.  Political  office  has  by  him  been  invariably  re- 
fused, as  his  profession  he  regards  of  more  importance.  He 
was,  having  voted  for  President  Lincoln's  second  term,  styled 
a  war  democrat,  and  by  voice  and  influence  favored  that 
party.  He  has  marked  traits  of  character.  Being  positive  in 
his  opinions,  he  has  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  but  being 
endowed  largely  with  the  faculty  of  leadership,  he  wields  very 
considerable  influence  in  moulding  others  to  his  views  on 
questions  of  a  public  character.  Enterprising  and  vigorous, 
he  has  always  enjoyed  a  successful  business.  A  strong  man 
in  his  profession,  he  is  regarded  with  high  respect  by  those 
who  have  no  hobbies  to  ride  or  axes  to  grind,  and  whose 
success  in  these  operations  would  be  contingent  upon  his 
lending  his  influence  to  them. 

WaSON,  Charles,  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Han- 
cock, New  Hampshire,  January  8th,  1816.  His  father  was 
Reuben  Wason,  a  very  worthy  and  respected  citizen,  by  trade 
a  carpenter  and  joiner ;  he  also  cultivated  a  farm,  and  al- 
though always  in  straitened  circumstances,  managed  to  bring 
up  a  large  family  of  children  who  have  proved  worthy  sons 
and  daughters  of  most  worthy  parents.  Charles  did  not  at- 
tend school,  after  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  except  two 
months  in  the  winters  of  his  boyhood.  At  the  tender  age  of 
ten  years  he  was  introduced  to  those  rough  and  sharp  ex- 
periences that  often  insure  the  making  of  the  man.  For  five 
years  he  bravely  endured  the  toils  and  hardships  common  to 
a  boy  put  out  to  live  with  a  farmer.  When  fifteen  he  re- 
turned home  and  went  to  work  with  his  father,  learning  thor- 
oughly the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade.  After  his  majority 
he  worked  for  three  or  four  years  at  his  trade  in  Lowell,  Bos- 
ton, and  Woburn,  Massachusetts.  From  Woburn  he  went 
to  Cabotville,  where  he  worked  on  repairing  cotton  machinery 
for  five  years.  In  i847hewentto  Springfield,  and  in  con- 
nection with  an  older  brother,  who,  like  himself,  had  learned 
the  carpenter  trade  with  his  father,  engaged  in  car  building, 
in  a  very  small  way,  however.  Their  total  cash  capital  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars.    Their  shop  was  so  small 


that  the  first  car  built  "  stuck  out  of  the  shed  part."  He  and 
his  brother  did  all  the  wood  work,  making  twelve  freight  cars 
in  that  shop  during  the  year.  The  prospect  for  rapidly  in- 
creasing business  was  so  encouraging  that  they  erected  a 
more  commodious  building  in  the  northern  part  of  the  then 
village,  near  the  Western  railroad  depot.  This  shop  was 
thirty  by  eighty  feet.  About  this  time  a  large  joint  stock 
company  organized  by  citizens  of  Springfield  and  Worcester, 
had  erected  extensive  and  complete  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cars  and  locomotives.  In  1849  ^  favorable  proposi- 
tion having  been  made  the  Wason  brothers,  they  bought  out 
the  car  department,  i.  e,  the  machinery,  and  leased  the  shop 
for  five  years,  and  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  cars,  giving  especial  attention  to  passenger 
cars.  Their  business  rapidly  increased ;  the  firm  became 
widely  known  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufactures,  in 
style  and  excellency  of  workmanship  and  materials ;  orders 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  success  rewarded 
their  well-directed  industry.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  sold  out 
to  his  brother  and  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  April,  of 
that  year,  he  began  the  erection  of  the  extensive  car  works 
situated  between  St.  Clair  and  Lake  streets,  and  now  known 
as  the  works  of  the  McNairy  &  Claflen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. They  were  completed  in  less  than  four  months,  and 
on  the  1st  August,  he  began  building  cars  to  fill  a  large  con- 
tract with  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad 
Company.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  his  business  rapidly  in- 
creasing, he  took  in  two  partners,  Messrs.  G.  W,  Morrill,  and 
G.  B.  Bowers.  At  the  end  of  one  year  this  partnership  was 
dissolved,  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  car  department,  but 
not  in  the  foundry  until  1874.  In  connection  with  Messrs.  S.  M. 
Carpenter  and  Philo  Tilden,  he  built  the  Manhattan  blast  fur- 
nace, near  Toledo,  and,  in  1865,  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Wm.  F.  Smith,  and  erected  the 
Fulton  Foundry,  situated  on  Merwin  street,  in  Cleveland,  mak- 
ing the  manufacture  of  car  wheels  a  specialty.  In  1873  he 
went  with  his  partners  in  the  Fulton  furnace,  to  Chattanooga, 
Tennesee,  and  purchased  a  car  wheel  foundry  and  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  and,  forming  a  joint  stock  company,  erected 
complete  works  for  car-building.  The  name  of  this  corporation 
was  "The  Wason  Car  and  Foundry  Company,"  of  which  he 
was  president.  This  establishment  was  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect.  In  politics  he  was  a  republican,  and  during 
the  war  for  the  Union,  his  intense  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the 
support  of  the  government  found  expression  in  most  liberal 
expenditures  of  money  for  recruits.  As  an  instance  of  his 
interest,  word  came  to  him  that  a  man  a  few  miles  away 
would  go  to  the  war  if  his  debts  were  paid.  The  next  day 
the  man  was  out  of  debt,  and  on  his  way  to  the  front,  where 
he  served  his  country  faithfully,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
returned  home  safely.  He  was  liberal  in  those  public  and 
private  charities  that  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment. 
He  was  a  far-seeing  and  shrewd  business  man,  safe  and 
sure,  of  undoubted  integrity  and  business  honor,  had  marked 
executive  ability,  and  was  capable  of  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting large  enterprises;  and  this  mental  and  physical 
force  was  united  with  a  naturally  modest  disposition  that 
shrank  from  publicity.  He  was  liberal  in  his  religious 
views.  December  7th,  1847,  he  married  Miss  Matilda  W. 
Parker,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  They  have  had  born 
to  them  three  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy,  and 
the  only  one  surviving  is  now  in  business  with  his  father  in 
Cleveland. 
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Minor,  William  Henry  Harrison  Brice, 

physician,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
October  5th,  1812.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  origin,  and 
can  be  traced  back  through  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  as  follows :  Thomas  Miner  [e,  not  0,)  was  born 
in  England  in  1608,  came  to  America  in  1630,  married  Grace 
Palmer  in  1634.  His  fourth  son,  Clement  Miner,  was  born 
in  1640,  married  Frances  Willey  in  1662 ;  and  his  fourth 
child  was  William  Miner,  who  married  a  lady  whose  name  is 
not  known,  in  1691.  His  eighth  son  was  Stephen  Minor  [e 
changed  to  o),  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1705.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  "  Minor  manor,"  in  Virginia,  was  granted  by  the 
English  crown.  He  settled  near  Winchester,  Virginia,  and 
a  portion  of  the  town  was  built  on  a  part  of  the  manor. 
Stephen  Minor  married  Athalia  Updike,  and  his  fifth  son  was 
Judge  John  Minor,  born  at  Winchester,  January  5th,  1747, 
married  -Cassandra  Williams,  February  22d,  1776.  Miss 
Williams  was  a  sister  to  General  Otho  Williams,  who  com- 
manded General  Greene's  rear  guard  in  his  famous  retreat 
through  the  Carolinas  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  her 
brother  Eli  Williams  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  laid 
out  the  national  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  and 
who,  in  connection  with  Ellicott,  furnished  supplies  for  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne's  army  in  the  Indian  war  on  the  Mau- 
mee.  Judge  John  Minor  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  also  for  many  years  an  associate  common  pleas 
judge  of  Green  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  He  also  owned  a  slave  who  lived  over  one  hun- 
dred years.  His  son,  Eli  Williams  Minor,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Green  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  22d, 
1784;  married  Dorcas  A.  Brice,  January  7th,  1802.  Came  to 
Ohio  about  18 10,  passed,  some  eight  years  in  Warren  county, 
and  in  18 18  settled  in  Preble  county.  He  possessed  great 
energy  and  physical  strength,  and  also  remarkable  mirthful- 
ness,  and  participated  with  equal  pleasure  in  both  the  labors 
and  the  sports  of  pioneer  life.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  the  two  having  served  to- 
gether in  the  war  of  1812,  as  "wagon  boys,"  carrying  pro- 
visions to  General  Harrison's  army.  Mr.  Minor  died  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  a  very  generally 
respected  citizen.  His  wife,  Miss  Brice,  was  a  sister  of  Dr. 
John  Brice,  who  erected  the  third  pioneer  cabin  in  Newark, 
Ohio;  and  her  nephew,  Benjamin  Brice,  is  on  the  retired  list 
as  paymaster-general  of  the  United  States  army.  Dr.  Minor 
belongs  to  the  seventh  generation  in  the  foregoing  genealogy. 
The  meagre  appliances  of  the  pioneer  common  school  alone, 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  self-made  character  which  he  has 
erected  thereon.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  learned  the  black- 
smith's trade,  and  bore  for  a  number  of  years  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  artificer  of  that  branch  in  the  county.  At 
the  expiration  of  some  seven  years  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  this  strength-taxing  occupation,  on  account  of 
bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
reading  for  three  years  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Jesse 
Paramore,  of  Eaton.  In  the  spring  of  1 838  he  began  practice, 
which  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Preble  county .  On 
July  nth,  1839,  lis  married  Miss  Lavinia  C.  Holladay,  daughter 
of  James  Holladay,  of  Preble  county,  and  a  granddaughter  on 
her  mother's  side,  of  William  Bruce,  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  site  on  which  stands  the  towji  of  Eaton.  A  son  and  three 
daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.     After  retiring  from  the 


practice  of  medicine  in  1851,  the  doctor  was  engaged  for  a 
few  years  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  subsequently,  from 
1857  to  1875,  in  the  drug  business,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life,  having  by  frugal  industry  accumulated  a  handsome 
competency.  Dr.  Minor  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  judg- 
ment, great  caution  and  of  remarkable  thoroughness  in  all 
he  does.  He  is  conscientiously  true  to  his  convictions,  ex- 
emplary in  life,  and  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

Denny,  Alfred,  retired  merchant,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  October  2d,  1819.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  Scotch  and  German;  those  on  his  mother's 
side,  English  and  Welsh.  His  grandfather,  James  Denny, 
born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  about  1772;  located  in 
Maryland,  and  served  through  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
died  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  aged  ninety-four.  His 
son,  James  Denny,  Jr.,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Maryland,  reared  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  trade  a  millwright.  He  married  Sarah  Hunt,  a  native  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  in  1808  brought  his  family  to 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  With  a  meagre  education,  our  subject 
began  his  business  career  at  fifteen,  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug  and 
grocery  store  in  Eaton,  and  some  three  years  later  became  a 
partner  in  the  first  drug  store  in  Greenville,  Ohio.  In  1841 
he  returned  to  Eaton,  and  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in 
business  as  a  merchant.  From  1844  to  1857  he  was  agent  for 
the  American  Fur  Company.  Commissioned  captain  and 
assistant  quartermaster  of  United  States  volunteers,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  1863  and  1864  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
department  of  the  Susquehannah,  at  Chambersburg.  While 
here  he  was  detailed  by  Major-General  Couch  to  adjust  all 
governmental  claims  of  citizens  of  Franklin,  Cumberland, 
and  Perry  counties,  Pennsylvania,  arising  from  services  ren- 
dered or  damages  incurred  during  the  rebel  invasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  at  this  post.  Captain  Denny  won  univer- 
sal confidence  by  his  courtesy,  integrity  and  promptness.  In 
June,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, which  appointment  he  declined  on  account  of  demands 
of  duty  elsewhere.  For  over  three  years,  beginning  in  June, 
1869,  he  had  charge  of  the  document  mail  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Formerly  a  whig,  in  1844  he  became  an 
abolitionist,  and  might  be  designated  engineer,  fireman  and 
conductor  on  the  underground  railroad  of  those  perilous  days. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  assisting  many  men  with  colored  skins 
in  their  flight  from  Southern  bondage  to  the  free  soil  beyond 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Right  through  the  town  of  Eaton,  often  in 
broad  daylight,  and  beneath  the  threatening  terrors  of  the 
Fugitive  slave  law,  were  taken  under  his  direction  load  after 
load  of  those  poor  creatures,  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  old 
fashioned  moving  wagon,  having  a  rough  curtain  suspended 
in  front,  an  old  kettle  dangling  from  the  coupling  pole,  and 
a  split-bottomed  chair  or  a  slab-bottomed  cradle  hung  on 
behind !  Mr.  Denny  was  for  many  years  the  cause  of  great 
discomfort  to  slave-holders  by  means  of  his  shrewd,  political 
diplomacy,  and  he  has  in  his  possession  manuscript  letters 
frOm  the  leading  republican  politicians  of  the  country  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  form  of  themselves  a  very  fair  history  of 
the  party.  Among  these  names  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Wade,  Sherman,  Giddings,  Julian,  Tappan,  Butler,  Spauld- 
ing.  Lane,  and  others.  During  the  border  ruffian  reign  of 
terror  in  "bleeding  Kansas,"  when  the  abolitionists  were 
sending  arms  to  the  free  state  men  there.  Captain  Denny, 
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assisted  by  others,  executed  the  following  piece  of  strategy : 
Colonel  George  D.  Hendricks,  then  having  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict comprising  the  counties  of  Butler,  Warren,  Montgomery 
and  Preble,  and  being  previously  let  into  the  secret,  ordered 
the  twelve-pounder  brass  Napoleon,  together  with  three  hun- 
dred stands  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  then  at  Lebanon, 
Warren  county,  to  be  sent  to  the  arsenal  at  Columbus.  The 
gun  and  the  arms  were  all  stolen  at  Xenia,  and  shipped  by 
rail  to  Davenport,  and  taken  thence  in  wagons  via  Omaha 
to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Then  General  "Jim"  Lane,  with  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  took  the  gun  and  small 
arms  and  marched  on  Lecomptori,  to  release  some  free  state 
men  confined  there  as  prisoners  by  the  pro-slavery  ruffians. 
Lecompton  reached,  after  a  short  parley  with  Captain  Lyon, 
then  in  charge  of  a  small  squad  of  United  States  troops,  the 
prisoners  were  released.  There  was  no  other  alternative,  as 
the  free  state  force  was  sufficient  to  have  beaten  the  govern- 
ment troops,  and  all  other  forces  that  could  be  mustered  in 
the  town.  After  this  complete  but  bloodless  victory.  Lane 
returned  to  Lawrence.  This  same  field-piece  was  used  by  the 
Kansas  Union  troops  in  the  subsequent  secession  war,  and 
very  effectively  served  whenever  occasion  required.  Its 
mysterious  visit  to  Lawrence  was  kept  a  secret  among  a  few, 
of  abolition  sentiments,  for  several  years,  but  was  exposed 
when  the  policy  of  the  party  became  public. 

ACKLEY,  Horace  A.,  surgeon,  born  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  in  1815,  died  April  24th,  1859,  ^'  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
place  and  finished  at  a  private  academy.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  on  leaving  school,  and  after  some  in- 
structions at  Elba  and  Batavia,  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  where  he  graduated  in  1833. 
In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he 
practiced  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Havill,  and  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  for  Dr.  Delamater,  at  Palmyra,  New 
York.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Ohio,  settUng  at  first  in  Akron, 
where  he  practiced  medicine.  In  1836  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Willoughby,  having  been  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  at  the  Willoughby  Medical  College.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Cleveland,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  other  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
place,  he  founded  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  or  the 
medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery.  This  position  he  retained 
until  1858,  when  he  resigned  it.  During  his  occupation  of 
the  chair  of  surgery  the  college  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
that  department,  and  his  large  acquaintance  and  extended 
reputation  served  to  attract  many  students  from  all  parts  of 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States.  He  was  gifted  as  a  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  reputation.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  very 
effective  and  practical.  His  style  was  impressive,  and  he 
had  the  magnetic  force  required  for  attracting  and  securing 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  qualities  most  useful  to. the  surgeon,  being  bold, 
dashing,  and  fearless  in  his  operations,  and  having  a  strong 
will  that  enabled  him  to  master  his  sympathetic  emotions  and 
hold  his  feelings  in  check.  When  he  came  to  northern  Ohio 
the  art  of  surgery  was  but  little  known  or  practiced  in  the 
West,  and  he  may  justly  be  designated  the  pioneer  surgeon 
of  northern  Ohio.     The  reputation  of  his  operations  spread 


far  and  wide,  whilst  the  boldness  of  many  of  them,  and  the 
coolness  with  which  they  were  carried  through,  made  him 
famous  throughout  the  whole  country.  He  was  a  thorough 
Napoleon  in  the  field  of  surgery,  his  use  of  the  knife  being  as 
skillful  as  it  was  dashing.  His  nature  was,  however,  deli- 
cately responsive  to  the  sufferings  of  his  patients,  especially 
was  this  true  when  the-  subjects  were  little  children,  toward 
whom  he  always  seemed  to  manifest  a  peculiar  tenderness, 
and  this  irrespective  of  condition  or  circumstance.  This  was 
pronounced  in  his  college  classes :  On  one  occasion,  after  a 
severe  and  critical  operation  on  a  little  girl,  she  beckoned  to 
him,  and  as  he  stooped  to  listen  to  her  communication,  put 
her  arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  This  tender,  grate- 
ful expression  broke  him  down  utterly.  His  face  flooded 
with  tears,  and  his  emotion  quickly  electrified  the  whole  class, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  ampitheatre.  He 
was  moreover  nobly  and  truly  charitable.  From  the  well-to- 
do  in  life  his  fee  was  high,  though  not  extreme,  but  upon  the 
poor  and  lowly,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power  to  do,  he  bestowed 
both  time  and  skill  with  a  most  hearty  gratuity.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  in  their  various  stages  following  opera- 
tions, he  probably  had  no  superior  in  the  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  magnificent  physique,  extraordinary  powers  of 
endurance,  and  great  personal  courage,  which  were  severely 
tested  in  the  times  of  impassable  roads,  long  distances,  and 
rude  accommodations.  In  social  life,  as  in  his  professional, 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  lasting  attachments,  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices.  In  every  way  he  was  a  positive  man, 
of  striking  appearance  and  marked  character.  His  death 
was  sudden.  When  coming  to  Cleveland  from  Detroit  by 
steamer  on  the  night  of  the  21st  April,  1859,  he  was  taken 
violently  ill,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  He  lingered  in  great  suffering  until  the  evening 
of  April  24th,  when  his  imperious  decision  of  character  again 
asserted  itself,  and  he  insisted  on  leaving  his  bed.  He  was 
assisted  to  a  chair,  when  he  sank  rapidly.  A  restorative  was 
given  him,  but  he  motioned  the  glass  from  his  lips,  and  ex- 
pired immediately.  His  wonderfully  successful  career  closed 
in  the  prime  of  his  life.  With  such  acquisitions  of  learning 
and  skill  there  would  have  been  scarcely  a  limit  to  his  possi- 
bilities had  his  life  been  spared,  and  he  been  able  to  pursue 
the  path  of  his  aspiration.  His  death  was  most  untimely  for 
the  science  and  art  of  surgery. 

Pease,  Anson,  a  lawyer  of  Massillon,  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  November  28th,  18 19,  at  Aurora,  Portage 
county,  Ohio.  In  April,  1634,  Robert  Pease  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Ipswich,  England,  landed  at  Boston  and  settled  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  to  this  ancestor  Anson  Pease 
traces  his  descent.  His  grandfather,  Abner  Pease,  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  received  a  cap- 
tain's pension.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  having  moved  to  Aurora,-  Portage  county,  Ohio,  in 
1808.  James  Pease,  the  father  of  our  subject,  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  Amanda  Parrish,  his  mother,  was  born  in 
Wooster,  Massachusetts.  In  his  boyhood,  he  passed  through 
the  usual  experiences  of  pioneer  life,  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
working  on  a  farm  and  attending  the  district  school,  and  sub- 
sequently spending  a  year  at  an  academy  at  Aurora  Centre. 
He  then  engaged  to  learn  harness-making,  but  this  business 
he  had  to  resign,  as  the  confinement  unfavorably  affected  his 
lungs.  For  several  months  afterward  he  received  instruction 
from  the  Rev.  John  Seward,  a  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister, 
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who  acted  as  his  tutor,  and  when  nineteen  years  old  he  en- 
tered as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  remained  there  a  year  and  a 
half,  left  it  and  entered  Western  Reserve  College.  Here  he 
took  the  English  and  scientific  course  of  instruction  which 
occupied  two  years,  and  then  returning  to  Massillon,  he  read 
law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Pease,  and  afterward 
with  R.  H.  Folger.  During  this  time  he  acted  as  deputy 
sheriff,  and  by  this  occupation  procured  means  to  support  him- 
self. In  1844  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  continued 
since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  republican 
in  politics,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1872-73.  On  the  6th  April,  1844,  he  married  Miss 
Eliza  PerLee,  a  native  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango  county. 
New  York.  Three  children  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 
The  eldest  is  the  wife  of  Charles  McLain,  a  merchant  in  Mas- 
sillon. Dr.  A.  PerLee  Pease,  practicing  at  Massillon,  and 
Edmund  N.,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  serving  at 
Fort  Howard,  Idaho,  are  the  others.  While  in  college,  Mr. 
Pease  became  much  interested  in  natural  science,  especially 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  he  has  since  that 
time,  as  an  amateur,  pursued  those  branches  with  much 
pleasure.  Recently  he  has  given  some  of  his  time  to  micro- 
scopic studies,  in  which  he  has  also  found  a  fund  of  instruc- 
tion. He  has  a  fine  practice,  and  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate 
his  reputation  is  well  founded,  being  careful  of  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  while  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  of 
the  bar,  he  is  governed  by  the  strictest  principles  of  honor- 
able conduct,  and  having  the  dignity  of  his  profession  always 
in  view. 

HIESTAND,  Henry  C,  banker,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  September  22d,  1832. 
His  grandfather  was  an  emigrant  from  Germany  to  this  coun- 
try when  a  very  young  man.  His  father,  John  Hiestand,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  His 
mother,  Barbara  Cochran,  was  a  native  of  the  same  county, 
and  her  father  was  a  Scotch  immigrant.  In  1818,  the  Hies- 
tand family  became  residents  of  Montgomery  county,  Ohio, 
where  our  subject  obtained  a  very  fair  education  in  the  high 
school  of  Dayton,  completing  it  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  A  short  experience  as  dry  goods  clerk  in  the  store 
of  his  brother  Jacob,  and  subsequently  as  teller  in  the  Dayton 
bank,  initiated  him  into  business  hfe.  In  1853,  he  came  to 
Eaton,  and  became  cashier  of  the  Preble  County  Branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  remained  such  till  the  institution 
wound  up  its  existence  in  1864.  While  connected  with  this 
bank,  he  was  also  agent  for  the  "seven  and  three-tenths" 
United  States  bonds.  In  1864  he  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  First  National  bank  of  Eaton.  Was  made  its 
cashier,  and  served  as  such  four  years,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  the  routine  of  business  by  a  vacation  of  some  five  years, 
which  he  improved  in  traveling,  visiting  among  other  places 
some  of  the  noted  localities  in, California.  In  October,  1873, 
he  opened  the  Preble  County  Bank  in  Eaton,  under  the  firm 
name  of  H.  C.  Hiestand  &  Co.,  which  business  he  is  still 
conducting.  In  September,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Nancy 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  P.  Acton,  an  old  and  wealthy 
business  resident  of  Eaton,  and  has  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Hiestand  has  never  sought  publicity, 
but  has  pursued  rather  the  quiet  channels  of  business,  and  he 
has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent  citizen  and  an  upright 
man. 


Meharry,  Rev.  Alexander,  d.  d.,  was  bom 

in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  October  17th,  18 13,  and  died  at 
Eaton,  Ohio,  November  loth,  1878,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his  ministry.  His  father, 
Alexander  Meharry,  was  born  in  Ireland,  August  5th,  1763, 
married  Jane  Francis,  May  7th,  1794,  and  soon  afterward 
came  to  America ;  tarried  four  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1798  settled  in  Adams  county,  Ohio.  He  possessed  remark- 
able energy  and  industry,  and  was  a  zealous  Methodist.  He 
was  instantly  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  while  returning  from 
a  camp  meeting,  June  21st,  1813,  having,  only  two  hours 
previously,  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  and,  expressing  himself 
as  never  so  happy  before,  had  remarked,  quite  prophetically 
as  it  proved,  "I  think  I  shall  not  live  long."  Bereft  of  her 
husband,  and  left  alone  at  that  early  day  in  a  new  and  un- 
settled country,  with  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter to  care  for,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Meharry  felt  that  hers  was  a  burden  heavier  by  far  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  widowed  mothers.  But  she  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  courage  and  great  faith  in  God,  and 
was  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  will  attest.  Some  forty  rods  from  her  cabin  a 
grapevine  had  woven  itself  into  a  beautiful  bower — nature's 
own  arbor.  To  this  sequestered  spot  she  would  frequently 
repair  for  private  devotion,  and  on  one  occasion  was  specially 
burdened  in  soul  as  to  how  she  should  rear  her  boys  properly, 
when  all  at  once,  in  answer  to  her  earnest  prayer,  she  seemed 
to  hear  a  "  still  small  voice  "  saying  to  her :  "  Do  your  duty, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  the  boys."  She  rose  from  her  knees 
and  returned  to  the  house  with  a  light  heart.  She  obeyed 
the  voice,  and  was  privileged  to  see  all  her  children  well 
settled  in  life.  Her  seventh  son,  our  subject,  joined  the 
Methodist  church  at  fourteen.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  with 
only  pioneer  school  privileges.  The  first  eight  years  of  his 
majority  were  employed  as  a  store  clerk  in  Ripley,  Ohio, 
where  he  made  such  a  reputation  for  integrity  that  he  ob- 
tained the  loan  of  $1,500  on  no  other  security  than  his  indi- 
vidual note.  In  September,  1841,  he  joined  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  subsequently  rode  the 
circuits  of  Blenden,  Bainbridge,  Dunbarton,  Deer  Creek,  and 
Frankfort,  in  Ohio,  and  Maysville  in  Kentucky.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  he  became  the  first  Methodist  city  missionary  in 
Cincinnati,  and  stood  heroically  at  his  post  during  the  ravages 
of  cholera  in  1849-50.  The  mortality  by  this  scourge  reached 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  deaths  in  one  day, 
and  from  May  ist  to  August  30th,  1849,  ''  swept  off  four 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  victims;  and  in  the 
same  time  there  died  from  other  diseases  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  forty-five,  making  a  mortality  in  four  months  of 
six  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  In  September, 
1850,  he  was  appointed  financial  agent  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
gratuitously  given  as  agent  to  the  Springfield  Female  College, 
served  six  years.  In  September,  1857,  he  became  pastor  at 
Franklin,  Ohio,  where  in  two  years  he  built  a  church  edifice, 
besides  liquidating  some  old  debts.  In  1859  he  took  charge 
of  the  church  in  Middletown,  and  in  1861  became  pastor  of 
Finley  chapel,  Cincinnati,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the 
clergymen  who  advocated  the  employment  of  colored  troops 
in  the  Union  war.  From  1863  to  1866  he  was  stationed  at 
Wilmington,  where  he  erected  a  church  edifice.  He  then 
became  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati. 
The  old  college  building  on  Vine  street  had  been  sold  for 
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debt,  and  a  new  structure  was  to  be  erected.  Its  site  was 
then  the  Wesleyan  cemetery,  and  the  remains  of  those  in- 
terred therein  were  removed  to  Cumminsville.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this,  together  with  those 
arising  from  financial  depression,  can  be  properly  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  shouldered  similar  enterprises  and 
borne  similar  burdens.  The  present  edifice  is  an  ornament 
to  the  city,  and  a  monument  to  Methodism.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  he  became  pastor  in  Eaton,  and  remained  three  years, 
within  which  time  a  handsome  church  building  was  erected, 
and  also  a  parsonage.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Ripley  district,  and  in  1872,  transferred  to  the 
Springfield  district.  In  1875  he  settled  in  Eaton.  In  1877, 
the  Athens  Wesleyan  University,  of  Tennessee,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed financial  agent  of  the  Delaware  Wesleyan  University. 
During  a  service  of  thirty-seven  years  he  has  traveled  nearly 
forty-five  thousand  miles,  received  into  church  connection 
over  three  thousand  persons,  and  raised  as  agent  for  colleges 
and  churches  about  jf  100,000.  Since  1874  he  had  held  super- 
annuated relations  to  his  conference.  His  long  and  active 
service  had  given  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  mul- 
titudes for  whom  he  had  labored.  He  had  been  twice  mar- . 
ried.  August  14th,  1844,  he  married  Ann  Ransom,  a  niece 
of  Governor  Worthington,  of  Ohio.  She  died  June  22d, 
1847.  On  May  ist,  1856,  he  married  Ehza  Ann  Ogden,  of 
Clark  county,  Ohio,  and  had  two  children,  both  dying  in 
infancy. 

BUCHTEL,  John  Richard,  manufacturer  of  reap- 
ers and  mowers,  was  born  January  i8th,  1822,  in  Summit 
county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Buchtel,  a  farmer, 
whose  father,  Peter  Buchtel,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
whence  he  moved  to  Ohio  in  1809,  entering  service  here  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  dying  in  the  army.  He  worked 
as  a  farm  laborer  in  youth,  vv'ith  no  chance  for  any  education 
except  such  as  he  acquired  by  himself,  so  that  when  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  he  wrote  his  name  with  difficulty. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  began  to  work  land  on 
shares,  continuing  at  it  for  several  years,  until  at  length  he 
became  able  to  buy  a  small  farm  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  on 
which  he  lived  two  years.  Finally  disposing  of  this,  he 
bought  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Coventry  township.  Summit 
county,  which  he  improved  and  resided  upon  until  1854,  when 
he  sold  it  and  purchased  a  farm  in  La  Porte  county,  Indiana, 
intending  at  that  time  to  remove  there  and  continue  his  pur- 
suit as  a  farmer.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  modified  his 
plans  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  of 
Canton,  then  just  beginning  to  make  and  introduce  very  ex- 
tensively the  "Ohio,"  and  afterward  the  "Buckeye"  mower 
and  reaper,  continuing  as  their  agent  until  the  spring  of  1856. 
The  firm  was  burnt  out  soon  after,  and  made  an  assign- 
ment to  him  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors.  They  obtained  an 
extension  and  he  gave  them  sucji  important  aid  that  the  firm 
of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.  was  again  on  a  secure  foundation.  In 
1864,  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  Canton  manufacturers  of  the 
Buckeye  machines  to  build  a  manufactory  at  Akron,  also, 
finally  succeeded,  and  he  proceeded  with  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  then  needed,  superintending  the  same,  and  also 
purchased  a  one-sixth  interest  in  the  new  establishment.  By 
the  spring  of  1865  the  works  were  ready,  and  began  manu- 
facturing the  "  Buckeye  "  mower  and  reaper.  The  next  year 
the  business  was  organized  as  a  stock  company,  of  which  he 


was  elected  president.    This  company  has  $1,000,000  of  paid 
up  capital,  and  jS42o,ooo  surplus.     Its  works  had  capacity  for 
building  10,000  machines  per  annum,  and  never  made  less 
than   5,000,  the  production  for  1874  having  been  8,000  ma- 
chines, which  would  indicate  $1,500,000  as  about  the  annual 
amount  of  the  company's  business.     The  Akron  Iron  Com- 
pany, with  its  large  rolling  mills  and  fine  blast  furnaces,  and 
the  Akron  Knife  Works,  of  the  Whitman  &  Miles  Manufac- 
turing Company,  for  the  production  of  knives  and  sickles  for 
mowers,  grew  indirectly  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  Buck- 
eye works ;  whilst  the  Akron  paper  mill  of  Thomas  Phillips  & 
Co.,  the  rubber  works,  the  chain  works,  and  many  other 
flourishing  industries,  owed  very  much  to  Mr.  Buchtel  for  their 
location  in  Akron.     He  was  an  officer  of  the  Canton  incor- 
poration of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  Akron 
Iron  Company,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Akron,  and  of  the  Weary, 
Snyder  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company,  besides  many 
smaller  business  interests.     He  was  a  republican  in  politics, 
and  a  Grant  elector,  at  his   second  election.      In  temper- 
ance matters,  he  ranked  as  a  prohibitionist,  and  was  the  can- 
didate of  that  party  for  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio  in  1874. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hayes,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  during  the 
erection  of  its  buildings.     His  services  to  the  community  were 
simply  invaluable  throughout  the  war  of  secession.     When 
others  deemed  the  obstacles  to  filling  up  the  quota  and  es- 
caping the  draft  to  be  insurmountable,  he  by  his  direct  and 
supervisory  efforts  obtained  the  apportionment  laid  upon  his 
town.     Although  a  staunch  Universalist  himself,  in  religious 
belief,  he  contributed  for  the  erection  of  every  church  built  in 
Akron  after  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs.    The 
crowning  work  of  his  unstinted  liberality  was  reached  in  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  an 
institution  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the  Universal- 
ist denomination  of  Ohio.     As  the  outgrowth  of  three  years 
of  earnest  thought  and  persistent  effort,  the  corner-stone  of 
this  college  was  laid  July  4th,  1871,  Horace  Greeley  dehver- 
ing  the  address  of  the  occasion.      Besides  donating,  at  the 
outset,  his  library  to  the  institution,  he  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed toward  its  completion  and  permanent  endowment, 
until  his  gifts  in  this  direction  amounted  to  not  less  than 
$100,000.     This  college,  at  first  an  experiment,  steadily  made 
its  way  forward,  until  it  holds  a  place  of  acknowledged  merit 
among  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  West.     His 
generous  contributions  to  the  Akron  Library  Association,  of 
which  he  was  president,  did  much  to  place  that  organization 
upon  a  permanent  basis.     It  may  be  safely  said  that  he  gave 
away  all  he  earned,  and  was  a  great  public  and  private  ben- 
efactor.    He  married  in  1844,  Miss  Elizabeth  Davidson,  and 
their  union  was  without  issue. 

Miller,  Robert,  lawyer  and  legislator,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  July  i6th,  1827.  His 
father,  Thomas  Miller,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1791,  came  to 
America  in  1818,  and  during  the  succeeding  six  years  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  United  States.  He  then  married  Miss 
Martha  Mills,  of  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  whose  family  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  in  1810.  In  January,  1825,  Mr.  Miller 
and  wife  settled  in  Jefferson  township,  Preble  county,  where 
subsequently  they  lived  and  died.  Mrs.  Miller  died  August 
i6th,  1851,  and  Mr.  Miller,  October  15th,  1868,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-seven  years,     He  performed  a  large 
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amount  of  hard,  pioneer  labor,  and  was  a  very  useful  and 
much  respected  citizen.  Our  subject  passed  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  on  a  farm,  and  never  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  an  academic  education,  but  by  utilizing  his  spare  time,  he 
qualified  himself  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  common  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to  employ  his  winters  in 
teaching,  and  so  continued  for  some  ten  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1849  ^^  began  reading  law  under  the  late  Felix  Marsh,  of 
Eaton,  and  in  May,  1852,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the 
autumn  of  1855  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Preble 
county,  and  was  twice  reelected,  thus  serving  six  years.  In 
the  fallof  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio,  and  there  conducted  himself  as  a  judicious  representa- 
tive. In  the  summer  of  1864  he  served  as  adjutant  of  the 
1 56th  regiment  Ohio  National  guards,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  county  military  committee  during  the  war.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Eaton  in  1863  and  in  1867.  From  1866  to 
January  ist,  1876,  he  was  the  law  partner  of  Colonel  A.  L. 
Harris,  the  present  probate  judge  of  Preble  county.  In  the 
Sayler-Kemp  contest  for  State  senator  in  1871-72,  Mr.  Miller, 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Sayler,  presented  to  the  senate  a  very  ex- 
haustive and  able  argument  on  the  right  of  the  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  National  asylum  to  vote,  and  which  con- 
tributed much  to  secure  for  Mr.  Sayler  his  seat  in  the  Ohio 
sdhate.  As  a  politician,  Mr.  Miller  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  republican  ranks  in  his  county,  and  he  has  also  always 
been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Eaton  School 
Board.  He  is  entirely  a  self-made  man,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  community  as  an  enterprising  citizen.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years  he  has  held  the  office  of  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  May,  1875,  he  was  lay  repre- 
sentative from  the  Dayton  presbytery  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  met  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  married,  March  loth,  1857,  Miss  Margaret  Ann 
McQuiston,  of  Preble  county,  who  has  borne  him  three  sons, 
the  oldest,  Clarence  A.  Miller,  being  a  student  in  Wooster 
University,  Ohio. 

HaRPSTER,  David,  farmer  and  stock -raiser,  near 
Fowler  City,  Wyandot  county,  Ohio,  was  born  December 
28th,  1816,  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather 
emigrated  to  America  from  Germany,  and  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was  born  and  died 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  two  years  after  his  father's 
death,  removed  with  her  family  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and 
here  with  his  brother,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  put  to 
work  on  a  farm,  where  he  labored  most  of  the  time  during 
the  following  four  years,  having  in  that  time  but  fifteen 
months  during  which  he  attended  school.  In  1830  he  ceased 
working  on  a  farm,  and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store 
kept  by  Bousher  &  Green,  at  Bousherville,  Crawford  (now 
Wyandot)  county,  and  in  1833  he  obtained  an  interest  in  the 
business.  This  he  continued  until  1836,  when  he  sold  his 
interest,  his  partner  in  the  meantime  having  died.  In  1840 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  David  Miller,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  and  fattening  cattle,  and  driving  them  from 
Illinois  to  a  market.  This  business  continued  until  1846, 
when,  the  partnership  being  dissolved,  he  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone  until  1851,  when  in  July  he  resolved  to  engage  in 
a  business  in  which  he  has  been  preeminently  successful,  and 
that  was  sheep -grazing.  He  then  purchased  in  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  a  flock  of  900  head,  and  in   1877  he  sheared 


7,400  fleeces.  To  keep  this  large  number  he  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  the  extent  of  his  land,  until  at  present 
(1878)  he  owns  his  home  farm  of  4,500  acres,  besides  3,480 
acres  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  On  the  6th  April, 
1837,  he  married  Rachel  S.  Hall,  of  Crawford  (now  Wyandot) 
county.  Her  father,  James  Hall,  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  removed  as  an  early  settler  to  Pickaway  county,  Ohio. 
From  this  union  there  were  born  three  children,  two  of  which 
are  living,  the  eldest  being  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Sears,  a  general 
storekeeper,  at  Fowler  City,  and  the  youngest  yet  unmarried. 
Mrs.  Harpster  died  in  September,  1867.  Ten  years  afterward 
Mr.  Harpster  married  Jane  Maxwell,  then  a  resident  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  lUinois,  but  a  native  of  Green  county~Ohio. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  William  Maxwell,  who  edited 
and  published  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Cincinnati, 
and  the  type  of  which  were  in  part  set  by  his  wife.  We  doubt 
if  in  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  a  more  complete  example  of  a 
self-made  man  than  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  A  poor 
farm  boy,  laboring  early  and  late,  and  getting  the  little  edu- 
cation he  received  by  going  to  school  only  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  on  the  farm,  he  worked  himself  to  his  present 
position  of  competence.  Endowed  with  a  strong  physical 
frame  and  robust  constitution,  he  yet  exercises  a  personal 
supervision  over  his  flocks,  fields,  and  laborers.  He  has  a 
contempt  for  everything  petty,  and  has  in  mind  expanded 
with  his  possessions.  He  has  never  indulged  in  political 
aspirations  nor  doubtful  speculations.  A  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  he  continues,  although  possessed  of  ample  means  to 
engage  in  other  occupations.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of 
integrity  is  good,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  wherever  he  is  known.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Harpster  is  a  republican,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  government,  giving 
liberally  of  his  substance  for  the  various  needful  objects. 

Underwood,  Warren  J.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Akron,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Dillsburgh,  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  20th,  1840.  His  father,  Joseph  Underwood, 
was  by  descent  an  English  Quaker,  by  trade  a  whip-maker, 
and  the  first,  it  is  believed,  who  engaged  in  that  business  west 
of  Massachusetts.  His  mother,  Hannah  Wells,  of  German 
descent,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
family  was  one  of  the  first  who  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  When  our  subject  was  a  little  child  his  father  died, 
and  this  caused  his  early  school  education  to  be  confined  to 
that  obtained  first  in  the  common  school  of  his  native  place, 
and  afterward  in  a  select  school  at  Wellsville,  York  county, 
Pennsylvania, — a  town  that  was  named  for  his  mother's  fam- 
ily. After  working  on  the  farm  and  at  the  business  of  whip- 
making  for  some  years,  he  engaged  as  a  school  teacher  and 
taught  for  three  terms.  In  1859  he  commenced  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  Ira  Day,  of  Mechanicsburgh,  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  he  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  thfe  autumn  of  1862,  he  was  by  Governor  Andrew  Curtin, 
commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  assigned  for  duty 
with  the  1 5 1st  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  After  one  year  spent 
in  the  service,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  March,  1864.  His  mother, 
having  married  again,  was  then  living  at  Canal  Fulton,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  and  having  visited  her,  he  was  induced  to 
locate  and  engage  there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
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in  August,  1867,  becoming  satisfied  of  its  superior  advantages 
as  a  business  place,  he  removed  to  Akron,  and  has  since  re- 
mained there  with  the  advantage  of  increasing  his  business 
continually.  He  is  county  physician,  and  on  the  30th  March, 
1878,  was  by  the  commissioner  of  pensions  for  the  district, 
appointed  examining  surgeon  for  pensioners  of  Summit 
county.  An  active  member  of  Akron  city  council,  he  takes 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Summit  County  Medical  Society,  the  North- 
east Ohio  Medical  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Societies.  A 
republican  by  choice,  he  is  not  a  politician,  nor  has  he  any 
aspirations  for  office,  while  always  desiring  the  success  of  his 
party.  On  the  22d  December,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Har- 
riet Shoemaker,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  union 
three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  have  been  the  issue. 
On  the  9th  December,  1873,  their  mother  died,  and  four  years 
afterward  Dr.  Underwood  married  Mrs.  Frances  Pizzala,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  of  his  profession,  and  well  disposed  in  the 
application  of  new  ideas  and  discoveries  which  the  foremost 
men  in  the  profession  introduce.  Dr.  Underwood  enjoys 
high  reputation  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  as  well  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  as  in  the  community  where  he 
is  so  popular,  and  where,  being  affable  and  cordial  in  his 
manners,  he  has  not  only  increased  his  practice  but  made 
friends  of  those  of  his  patients  and  others  with  whom  he  has 
had  business  intercourse. 

Barney,  ElIAM  E.,  educator  and  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Adams,  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  October  14th, 
1807.  His  parents  were  Benjamin  Barney,  a  native  of  Gil- 
ford, Vermont,  and  Nancy  Potter,  of  Connecticut.  His  father 
was  a  warm  and  active  friend  to  education,  and  one  of  the 
principal  movers  in  founding  Union  Academy,  at  Bellville, 
Jefferson  county.  New  York,  having  contributed  for  this  ob- 
ject very  liberally  both  time  and  money.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  this  academy  has  been  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Both  parents  were  earnest,  active  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  from  early  life  till  death.  Having  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  acquired  some  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  in  winter  schools,  our  subject  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Lowville  Academy,  Lewis  county.  New  York,  and  at 
Union  Academy,  Bellville,  same  State.  He  then  entered  tlie 
sophomore  class  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1831.  After  teaching  for  a  brief  period  in  a 
family  boarding  school  at  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  he  became 
principal  of  Lowville  Academy,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  meeting  with  great  success.  In  the  fall  of  1833  he 
came  to  Ohio,  and  taught  for  six  months  in  Granville  College 
(now  Dennison  University),  filling  the  place  of  Professor 
Drury,  who  had  been  elected  but  had  not  arrived.  In  the 
spring  of  1834  he  came  to  Dayton,  and  was  principal  of  the  Day- 
ton Academy  from  1834  to  1838.  The  two  succeeding  years 
he  taught  a  private  school  for  both  sexes.  His  health  failing, 
he  relinquished  teaching,  and  during  four  years  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade.  In  the  meantime  the  Cooper  Female 
Academy  had  been  established,  and  Mr.  Barney  was  called  to 
the  charge  of  it  as  principal,  in  1845,  ^-^d  so  continued  until 
1851.  This  closed  his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  widely  different  pursuits.  His 
teaching  from  first  to  last  was  attended  with  great  success, 
and  the  occupation  being  one  for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly 


fitted,  in  it  he  attained  a  high  reputation.  His  education  and 
the  range  of  his  information  were  ample,  and  he  possessed  a 
rare  faculty  of  communicating  knowledge  to  his  pupils.  He 
seemed  without  difficulty  to  reach  the  understanding  and 
compel  a  ready  apprehension  of  all  he  sought  to  teach. 
There  are  but  few  of  his  former  pupils  who  will  not  say  that 
he  was  the  best  of  all  their  teachers.  His  discipline  was 
strict,  but  his  kindness  at  the  same  time  so  manifest  that  he 
secured  alike  their  respect,  affection  and  obedience.  In  the 
summer  of  1850,  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  Thresher,  he  started 
the  Dayton  Car  Works.  Their  capital  was  limited,  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  pru- 
dently, Sut  successfully.  In  1854,  Mr.  C.  Parker  succeeded 
Mr.  Thresher  in  the  firm,  and  from  that  time  till  1864  the 
business,  which  had  greatly  increased,  was  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Barney,  Parker  &  Co.  Mr.  Parker  then 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Preserved  Smith,  the  firm  becoming  Barney, 
Smith  &  Co.,  and  the  business  was  thus  continued  till  1867, 
when  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  "Barney  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Company  of  Dayton," 
of  which  corporation  Mr.  Barney  has  since  been  the  presi- 
dent. The  capital  stock  of  this  company  now  amounts  to 
$750,000.  The  business  has  constantly  increased,  and  fur- 
ther facilities  being  required,  building  after  building  has  been 
erected  and  new  machinery  added,  until  this  has  become  tlfe 
largest  and  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  It  occupies  eighteen  acres  of  ground  in  the  city, 
comprises  twenty  or  more  large  buildings,  employs  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  hands,  the  pay-roll  amounting  to 
more  than  $1,000  daily,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  business  to 
$2,000,000  yearly.  The  company  furnish  cars  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  Pullman  palace  sleeper  to  the  common 
platform  car,  for  the  various  railroads  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  throughout  the  United  States.  During  nearly  its  entire 
history,  Mr.  Barney'  has  been  the  head  of  this  establishment, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  great  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  ability,  bold  but  prudent,  clear-headed,  far- 
sighted,  energetic,  systematic,  practical,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  business  in  general  and  in  detail.  The  com- 
pany has  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  and 
the  superior  excellence  of  its  work  has  secured  for  it  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Some  eight  years  since,  Mr.  Barney, 
realizing  the  fact  that  our  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  whole  country  becoming  denuded  of  its  timber  trees, 
and  that  the  constant  demand  for  timber  will  soon  exhaust 
the  present  supply,  and  having  his  attention  called  to  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  catalpa,  a  tree  of  quick  growth  and  , 
furnishing  timber  of  the  most  enduring  quality,  began  the 
collection  of  information  respecting  this  tree,  and  by  corre- 
spondence, communications  to  the  press,  and  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  pamphlets,  he  has  awakened  a  very  wide- 
spread interest  on  the  subject.  He  has  at  his  office  various 
specimens  of  the  catalpa  wood,  one  of  which  is  from  a  post 
that  stood  in  the  ground  for  seventy-five  years,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  slight  decay  on  the  outside,  is  as 
perfect  and  sound  as  when  sunk  in  the  earth.  He  has  also 
numerous  letters  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  making  inquiries  respecting  the  catalpa, 
commending  him  in  most  flattering  terms  for  the  interest  he 
is  taking  in  this  important  matter,  and  assuring  him  that  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  cannot  fail  to  be  crowned  with  the 
most  valuable  results,  and  be  appreciated  by  future  genera- 
tions.   If  "he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
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but  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race,"  in  an 
equally  important  sense  will  this  be  true  of  a  man  who  shall 
be  instrumental  in  arousing  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and 
agriculturists  to  the  hberal  cultivation  of  this  most  valuable 
timber  tree,  calculated  as  it  is  to  furnish  excellent  lumber  for 
future  use.  Mr.  Barney  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  pub- 
lic office.  He  has,  however,  been  president  of  the  Dayton 
Hydraulic  Company  since  its  organization,  and  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Second  National  bank  of  Dayton,  also  a  director 
and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  same.  He  has  likewise 
been  for  many  years  prominently  connected  with  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Dayton,  and  for  some  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dennison  University,  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  (the  Baptist  college  of  the  State,)  to  which 
institution  he  has  given  )j55o,ooo,  the  same  being  to  endow  two 
memorial  professorships.  He  has  also  contributed  very 
largely  to  various  other  enterprises  connected  with  his 
denomination.  On  October  loth,  1834,  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Dudley  Smith,  of  Galway,  Saratoga  county.  New 
York,  and  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  living,  have  been 
the  issue  of  this  union.  His  eldest  son,  E.  J.  Barney,  is  vice 
president  and  superintendent  of  the  car  works ;  the  second 
son,  Albert  C,  is  in  business  in  Cincinnati ;  the  third,  Edward 
E.  Barney,  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  car  works.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Agnes,  is  relict  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Piatt,  for- 
merly a  Baptist  clergyman  of  Toledo,  and  the  second,  Mary 
L.,  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  James  D.  Piatt,  treasurer  of  the  car 
company. 

SEITZ,  Enoch  Beery,  professor  of  mathematics, 
was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  August  24th,  1846.  His 
father,  Daniel  Seitz,  was  born  in  Rockingham  county,  Vir- 
ginia, December  17th,  1791,  and  was  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Hite,  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  by  whom 
he  had  eleven  children.  His  second  wife  was  Catharine 
Beery,  born  in  the  same  county,  April  nth,  1808,  whom  he 
married  April  1 5th,  1 832,  and  from  which  marriage  four  sons 
and  as  many  daughters  were  the  issue.  Mr.  Seitz  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  was  an  industrious  and  sub- 
stantial citizen.  He  died  near  Lancaster,  Ohio,  October  14th, 
1864,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  Mrs. 
Seitz,  with  her  family,  moved  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  where  she 
now  resides.  Professor  Seitz,  the  third  son  by  his  father's 
second  marriage,  passed  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  and  had  the 
advantages  of  only  the  common  school  course.  Possessing, 
however,  a  great  thirst  for  learning  he  applied  himself  very 
diligently  to  his  books  in  private,  and  became  a  very  fine 
scholar  in  the  English  branches,  especially  excelling  in  that 
of  arithmetic.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  employed 
himself  in  teaching,  and  with  gratifying  success.  He  took  a 
mathematical  course  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Delaware,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1 870.  In 
the  fall  of  1 872  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  Greenville  High  School,  which  position  he  occupied  in 
1878.  On  the  24th  June,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Ker- 
lin,  daughter  of  W.  K.  Kerlin,  the  present  treasurer  of  Darke 
county,  Ohio,  and  they  have  one  son.  Professor  Seitz  pos- 
sesses very  superior  mathematical  talent,  has  a  special  fond- 
ness for  this  branch  of  study,  and  has  already  taken  rank  as 
one  of  the  very  finest  mathematicians  in  the  State.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  contributor  to  the  leading  mathematical  journals 
of  the  country,  among  them  the  Analyst,  the  Mathematical 
Visitor  and  the  Educational  Times,  of  London,  England. 


LARSH,  Thomas  J.,  lawyer  and  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  September  20th,  1809.  His  an- 
cestors were  of  French  descent.  His  great-grandfather,  Paul 
Larsh,  emigrated  from  France  about  1754,  and  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Indians  near  the  site  of  Xenia.  His  grand- 
father, Charles  Larsh,  was  born  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  and  his 
father,  Paul  Larsh,  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  October 
8th,  1782.  About  the  year  1788,  the  family  settled  near  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky;  remained  there  a  few  years,  and  in  1795 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  Ohio,  and  were  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  trade  with  New  Orleans  and 
points  intermediate,  by  means  of  flat  boats.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion Paul  hauled  up  at  Cincinnati  with  sixty  barrels  of 
salt — the  remnant  of  a  load  —  and  was  offered  for  his  boat 
and  salt,  sixty  acres  of  land  lying  north  of  what  is  now  Sixth 
street,  and  between  Vine  and  Central  avenue.  But  the  lo- 
cality being  then  swampy  and  covered  with  underbrush,  and 
not  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  Mr.  Larsh,  not  being  able 
to  read  the  future,  declined  the  offer!  In  1806  he  married 
Mercy  StuU  Minor,  daughter  of  General  John  Minor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  April,  1807,  settled  in  Preble  county,  Ohio. 
He  was  a  noble  type  of  the  genuine  pioneer.  He  possessed 
unusual  muscular  strength,  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  presented  a  frame  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  on 
which  rested  a  Websterian  head,  and  was,  withal,  a  decidedly 
handsome  man.  He  was  endowed  with  great  energy  and 
an  iron  will,  always  carrying  out  any  project  he  undertook. 
Besides  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
militia,  he  was  the  second  sheriff  of  Preble  county,  and  filled 
the  office  for  six  .years.  His  oldest  son,  Newton  Larsh,  now 
deceased,  was  once  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  child  in  a  family  of 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  pioneer  log  cabin  was 
his  college,  though  he  acquired  nearly  all  his  education  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  a  school  house.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  a  printing  office  in  Eaton,  and  followed  the  business 
for  some  seven  years.  The  twelve  succeeding  years  were 
occupied  in  farming  and  lumbering.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  surveying,  and  possessing  a  mathematical  mind, 
acquired  by  his  own  personal  efforts  alone  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  that  branch  as  to  qualify  him  to  serve  the 
county  as  surveyor,  which  he  did  for  a  period  of  nearly  eigh- 
teen years.  While  thus  engaged  he  read  law  under  the  late 
Judge  Abner  Haines,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1866. 
He  represented  Montgomery  and  Preble  counties  in  the  State 
Constitutional  convention  of  1850  and  1851.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  county  auditor  and  held  the  office  six  years.  By  his 
marriage  on  May  nth,  1831,  to  Margaret  Manning,  of  Miami 
county,  Ohio,  he  had  three  children.  His  only  son.  Blue- 
jacket Larsh,  went  out  in  the  spring  of  1864  as  a  private  in 
the  75th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
in  Florida  in  the  following  summer,  and  after  being  confined 
in  Andersonville  prison  for  three  months,  was  released  for 
exchange,  but  died  two  days  afterward  from  the  effects  of  ill- 
treatment  and  starvation,  in  Florence,  South  Carolina,  at 
the  youthful  age  of  nineteen.  Mrs.  Larsh  deceased  August 
29th,  1869.  In  January,  1876,  Mr.  Larsh  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  State  treasury  department,  where  he  remained 
till  January,  1878,  when  he  reentered  the  county  auditor's 
office  as  deputy — his  present  position.  He  united  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  in  1836,  and  has  held  prominent  official 
positions  in  the  same,  among  them  that  of  grand  junior 
warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  of  grand  high  priest  of 
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the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  of  Ohio.  His  evening  of  life 
is  made  comfortable  by  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good 
throughout  the  community.  The  family  connection  are  very 
numerous  in  Preble  county,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  West- 
ern States.  He  is  at  this  time  (1879)  with  very  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  the  oldest  native  citizen  of  Preble  county. 

Scott,  JeSUP  W.,  pioneer,  editor  and  statistician,  was 
born  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1798,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 23d,  1873,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  His  father  and  his  ancestors 
for  many  generations  were  farmers.  His  early  life  was  beset 
with  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  even  an  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  but  these  he  surmounted  by  his  ardor  and  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
able  to  engage  successfully  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  a 
district  school ;  and  by  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study, 
he  prepared  himself  in  a  few  years  to  enter  the  junior  class 
at  Union  college.  But  the  poverty  of  his  father  having  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  hopes  of  collegiate  honors,  he  resolved, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  move  to  South  Carolina,  where  two 
of  his  cousins,  who  were  eminent  physicians,  were  located. 
Under  their  instruction  he  commenced  studying  medicine ; 
but  subsequently  secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Rich- 
mond Academy,  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  Here  he  studied  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  soon  afterward  opened  a  law  office  at  Chester, 
South  Carolina.  In  1824,  he  visited  his  native  State,  and 
married  Miss  Susan  Wakeman,  of  Southport,  Connecticut, 
with  whom  he  returned  in  a  chaise  from  New  York  all  the 
way  to  Lexington,  South  Carolina,  where  he  settled  and  soon 
afterward  formed  a  partnership  in  law  practice  with  John 
Bolton  O'Neal,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  politician.  In  a 
short  time  afterward,  he  began  his  career  as  a  public  writer 
and  journalist,  as  editor  of  the  Columbia  Telescope.  This 
was  about  the  time  when  South  Carolina  nearly  came  in  col- 
lision with  the  United  States  government  by  her  intemperate 
assumption  of  "States  Rights.''  In  the  several  discussions 
between  the  advocates  of  state  rights  and  the  adherents  of  the 
national  government,  Mr.  Scott  was  always  with  the  latter ; 
and  this  course  soon  put  an  end  to  his  connection  with  the 
paper,  which  was  controlled  by  persons  of  opposite  principles 
and  sympathies.  The  same  political  storrtis  also  clouded  his 
prospects  in  the  practice  of  law ;  and  he  felt  more  seriously 
the  effects  of  his  unpopularity,  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
partnership  with  Mr.  O'Neal,  who  was  chosen  State  judge. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  closed  his  law  office  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  State  Female  Col- 
lege at  Columbia.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  study  and 
speculative  inquiries.  The  great  migratory  movements  at- 
tracted his  attention  and  became  a  study  with  him ;  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  great  cities,  and  the  natural  causes 
which  concentrate  wealth  and  population  in  certain  local- 
ities, began  to  engross  his  attention ;  and  he  finally  con- 
cluded that  somewhere  in  the  great  basins  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  lakes  the  densest  population  and  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  continent  and  the  world  would  grow 
up.  These  conclusions  had  a  predominant  influence  on  the 
course  which  he  pursued  when,  to  avoid  the  tumult  of  sec- 
tional prejudice,  he  determined  to  leave  the  southern  states 
and  cast  his  lot  among  the  pioneers  of  the  northwest.  Not- 
withstanding the  hopes  which  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  river  cities  gave  of  future  prosperity,  he  resolved  to 
settle  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.    In  this  he  was  favored 


by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  Jesup  Wakeman,  who 
was  wealthy,  and  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Huron 
county.  In  1830,  he  moved  to  Florence,  Huron  county, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  afterward  he  commenced  a  monthly 
journal  entitled  Tke  Ohio  and  Michigan  Register  and  Emi- 
grant's Guide.  The  paper  soon  obtained  a  considerable  cir- 
culation, and  afforded  him  the  first  means  of  promulgating 
his  doctrines  on  the  development  of  internal  trade  and  the 
growth  of  great  cities.  Of  a  tour  of  exploration  which  he 
made  along  the  Maumee  river  in  1832,  an  interesting  report 
is  given  in  "  Knapp's  History  of  the  Maumee  Valley."  After 
a  careful  examination  of  many  localities,  he  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  a  tract  of  seventy  acres  of  land 
now  embraced  in  the  central  part  of  Toledo,  and  containing 
some  of  the  most  important  public  buildings  of  the  city.  In 
1833,  he  removed  to  Perrysburg,  where  in  concert  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Darling,  he  commenced  a  paper  en- 
titled The  Miami  of  Lake  Erie.  At  this  period  the  tide  of 
land  speculation  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  confidence 
and  credit  were  unbounded.  The  lands  upon  the  navigable 
shores  of  the  Maumee  were  nearly  all  laid  out  in  prospect- 
ive cities,  and  city  lots  were  staked  out  in  the  unbroken  for- 
ests. Mr.  Scott  was  seized  with  the  speculative  enthusiasm 
of  the  day,  but  invested  with  more  than  the  average  fore- 
sight. Wealthy  gentlemen  and  graduates  of  colleges  came 
from  the  east  in  great  numbers,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
northwestern  Ohio.  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  fine  pianist,  and  the 
company  entertained  in  the  log  house  in  those  few  years  of 
speculative  exhilaration  was  composed  largely  of  the  elite  of 
the  country.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  Mr.  Scott's  pur- 
chases was  so  rapid  that,  from  a  mere  pittance  in  1833,  his 
property  in  1836  was  estimated  at  $400,000.  He  now  began 
to  look  on  the  western  wilderness  as  no  proper  theatre  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  riches.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the 
east,  and,  concluding  to  make  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  his 
home,  purchased  a  beautiful  residence  on  Golden  Hill  in  that 
town.  But  the  great  financial  crash  of  1837,  which  swept 
over  the  country,  overtook  Mr.  Scott.  He  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  Bridgeport  mansion,  to  restrict  his  style  of  Uving 
within  a  more  economical  range,  and  to  retire  again  to  the 
valley  of  the  Maumee.  Here  his  economy  and  foresight  met 
with  their  reward,  and  the  real  estate  which  he  had  saved 
from  the  great  financial  wreck,  without  the  aid  of  bankrupt 
laws,  became  the  nucleus  of  an  eventual  competence.  He 
resided  at  Maumee  from  1837  to  1844.  During  this  time  he 
studied  thoroughly  the  principles  of  internal  trade ;  and 
many  able  papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Hesperian,  an  able  monthly  magazine  then  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  while  many  similar  communications  from 
his  pen  were  also  published  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Maga- 
zine, of  New  York,  and  DeBow's  Review,  of  New  Orleans. 
So  great  was  his  fame  as  a  commercial  statistician,  even  as 
early  as  1 84 1,  that  he  was  visited  by  a  committee  of  the 
Canadian  parliament  for  information  respecting  the  probable 
business  of  the  canals  then  projected  between  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  In  the  winter  of 
1843-4,  he  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade ;  and  soon  after  moved  to  Toledo  and  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  paper  from  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  its  proprietor. 
During  the  period  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Blade  his 
writings  in  and  out  of  the  paper,  especially  those  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  internal  trade  and  all  the  modern 
agencies  that  control  its  movements,  were  marked  by  ability 
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that  was  widely  recognized.  The  Blade  was  then  "  Whig  ' 
in  politics,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  strongly  wedded  to  his  party 
and  attached  to  its  leaders  ;  but  his  experience  in  South  Car- 
olina had  made  him  very  determined  in  his  opposition  to  the 
dictatorial  spirit  of  the  slave  power,  and  his  paper  was  very 
effective  in  arousing  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  it ;  more,  how- 
ever, from  a  political  than  from  a  philanthropical  standpoint. 
After  a  few  years  his  connection  with  the  paper  ended  and  he 
sold  back  his  interest  to  Mr.  Fairbanks.  In  1 849,  owing  to 
the  health  of  his  family,  he  changed  his  abode  to  Adrian, 
Michigan,  where  he  continued  three  years.  While  residing 
in  this  place,  he  kept  up  his  contributions  on  his  favorite 
subjects,  for  Hunt's  Magazine  and  for  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.  In  1853,  he  returned  to  Toledo  and  speculated 
actively  in  city  real  estate.  His  confidence  in  the  high  des- 
tiny of  this  city  was  very  great.  The  last  literary  enterprise 
of  his  life  was  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages, 
entitled  "  The  Future  Great  City  of  the  World,"  embodying 
the  views  which  he  had  set  forth  on  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
vious writings.  The  following  extract  from  its  opening  pages 
is  the  key  to  all  his  argument :  "  I  shall  assume  that  a  city  is 
an  organism,  springing  from  natural  laws  as  naturally  as 
any  other  organism,  and  governed  invariably  in  its  origin 
and  growth  by  these  laws."  In  this  work  he  ably  discusses 
the  manner  in  which  physical,  political  and  moral  causes 
accelerate  or  retard  the  growth  of  cities.  This  pubhcation 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  and  has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. During  his  later  years,  Mr.  Scott  became  anxious 
to  do  some  public  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which 
his  sympathies  and  his  hopes  were  concentrated.  In  con- 
sultation with  his  family  and  a  few  friends,  he  projected  an 
industrial  university  and  phonetic  college,  donating  for  the 
purpose  by  deed  of  trust,  150  acres  in  the  city  of  Toledo. 
This  donation  founded  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  which  was  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  Ohio 
for  the  incorporation  of  colleges  and  universities.  Mr.  Scott 
did  not,  however,  live  to  see  this  institution  in  operation. 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Forest  cemetery,  Toledo. 
The  issue  of  Mr.  Scott's  marriage  with  Miss  Wakeman  was 
three  sons,  all  living  in  1878. 

Moore,  George  Washington,  merchant,  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  January  20th, 
1825.  His  father,  Findley  Moore,  was  a  well-known  school 
teacher  of  the  last  half  century,  whose  field  of  service  was  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1794,  came  to  Ohio  about  1820,  and  settled  near 
Lebanon.  He  was  self-educated  and  well  informed  for  his 
day,  in  the  English  branches,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
teaching  from  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  up  to  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Greenville  in  May, 
1865,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  taught  principally  in  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Butler,  Montgomery,  and  Preble.  Many 
old  citizens  of  the  same  will  remember  him  as  their  instructor. 
From  him  hundreds  of  men,  afterward  in  public  life,  received 
their  rudimentary  drill;  He  taught  because  he  loved  to  teach. 
He  was  very  kind-hearted,  and  delighted  in  the  society  of 
children,  and  having  been  during  a  long  life  so  intimately 
associated  with  them  he  felt  out  of  his  element — even  at  the 
age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  —  unless  he  could  follow  his 
habit  in  the  school  room.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  faithful  and 
very  popular,  and  hfe  pupils  loved  him.     He  was  a  model  of 


industry,  and  too  benevolent  for  his  own  good,  and  this  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  always  kept  him  poor.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth Dunlap,  born  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania  in  1799; 
died  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  January  28th,  1854,  Our  sub- 
ject's youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's trade.  He  had  no  school  privileges  after  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  The  first  three  years  of  his  majority  were 
employed  as  a  huckster.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  eight  years  was  engaged  in  mining  and  in 
transporting  merchandise  to  the  mines.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  he  crossed  the  plains  from  Los  Angeles  to  St.  Joseph 
with  a  drove  of  wild  horses,  traded  them  for  cattle,  which  he 
fed  through  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858 
sold  these  to  the  government  for  the  Utah  expedition  against 
the  Mormons.  On  his  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake 
City  he  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  site  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadow  massacre,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  met 
and  conversed  with  the  ill-fated  company  respecting  their 
hazardous  journey.  In  September,  1858,  he  located  in 
Greenville,  and  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Michael 
Miller,  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  which  arrangement 
lasted  five  years.  In  August,  1863,  he  entered  into  his  pres- 
ent copartnership  with  the  Hon.  John  L.  Winner,  and  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Winner  has  been  for  some  time  the  leading 
dry  goods  house  in  Greenville.  On  December  17th,  1861,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Porter,  daughter  of  John  W.  Porter,  Esq., 
of  Greenville.  Mr.  Moore  has  given  his  exclusive  attention 
to  his  business,  and  with  the  exception  of  local  positions  on 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  town  council,  has  never  filled 
any  public  office.  Though  frequently  solicited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  general  assembly,  he  has  always  declined. 
In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  earnestly  pressed  by  prominent 
representatives  from  all  the  parties,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress,  'amid  circum- 
stances that  gave  most  flattering  prospects  for  success,  but  he 
again  declined  to  accept.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  very  modest 
manners,  clear  head,  sound  sense,  and  sterling  moral 
worth.  Industry  and  generosity  predominate  in  his  char- 
acter. 

CARTWRIGHT,  James,  manufacturer  of  bar  iron, 
Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Shrop- 
shire, England,  August  19th,  1828.  His  father,  Edward 
Cartwright,  was  a  farmer  who  with  his  family  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1849,  '^'^^  settled  at  Pittsburgh.  James  re- 
ceived but  a  limited  education,  but  a  youth  of  steady  habits 
and  correct  principles,  he  very  early  marked  out  a  certain 
course  for  himself,  and  had  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to 
follow  it.  With  many  other  successful  men,  he  began  his 
young  man's  life  as  a  laborer.  He  had  neither  wealth  nor 
influence  to  push  him  forward,  and  possessed  nothing  but  a 
workman's  knowledge  of  his  business,  a  good  character,  and 
great  perseverance.  Having  worked  in  rolling  mills  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Newcastle,  and  Youngstown,  in  1863  he  started  a  mill 
at  the  latter  place  in  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Shedd,  Clark  &  Co.  Mr.  Clark  having  sold  his  interest,  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  that  which  it  has  remained 
ever  since,  Cartwright,  McCurdy  &  Co.  At  first  the  business 
was  small,  having  but  three  furnaces,  while  at  present  it 
has  increased  to  two  large  mills  and  thirty-nine  heating  and 
puddling  furnaces,  and  the  company  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  hoop,  band  and  horse-shoe  iron  and  steel-mixed  carriage 
tire.     Fully  understanding  the  business  he  is  engaged  in,  and 
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having  risen  from  their  own  ranks,  Mr.  Cartwright  enjoys 
much  popularity  among  his  laborers,  as  they  have  his  sym- 
pathy and  he  knows  their  wants.  His  life  has  been  con- 
ducted upon  those  principles  of  business  integrity  which  he  saw 
were  the  certain  basis  of  commercial  success,  and  his  present 
position  of  easy  independence  is  the  legitimate  result.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  maintains  the  character  of  a  strictly 
moral  and  God-fearing  man,  having  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him.  Originally  a  whig  in  politics,  he  naturally 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  but  as  a  poli- 
tician he  is  unknown,  never  having  given  himself  any  con- 
cern but  that  which  most  business  men  have  in  the  success  of 
his  party.  He  has  been  president  of  the  board  of  water 
works  and  president  of  thecity  council  of  Youngstown.  He 
married  Miss  Jeannette  Rigg,  of  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  a 
lady  of  Scotch  descent,  and  from  this  union  there  were  born 
three  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Their  mother  died 
in  1863,  and  three  years  afterward  he  married  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife,  who  has  borne  him  two  children. 

HOYT,  James  M.,  lawyer  and  dealer  in  real  property, 
was  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  January  i6th,  1815.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  in  1834  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  New  York.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
Utica,  on  leaving  college,  but  in  a  short  time  removed  to 
Cleveland,  and  in  1836  read  law  in  the  office  of  Andrews  & 
Foot.  In  the  following  year  the  law  partnership  of  Andrews, 
Foot  &  Hoyt  was  formed  and  continued  for  twelve  years, 
when  the  appointment  of  Judge  Andrews  to  the  bench  of 
the  superior  court  of  Cleveland,  caused  his  withdrawal. 
The  firm  of  Foot  &  Hoyt  continued  uutil  1853,  when  he  with- 
drew from  the  practice  of  law  and  turned  his  whole  business 
attention  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  in  Cleveland 
and  its  vicinity,  on  his  own  account  or  in  company  with  other 
capitahsts.  His  operations  were  very  heavy,  large  tracts  in 
and  around  the  city  were  purchased,  divided  into  lots,  and 
sold  for  homesteads.  Not  far  from  a  thousand  acres  of  city 
and  suburban  property  owned  wholly,  or  jointly  with  others, 
by  him,  were  subdivided  into  lots  and  sold  for  settlement,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  streets  were  opened  and  named  by  him. 
In  all  these  transactions  he  was  universally  credited  with  the 
extreme  of  liberality  and  generosity  toward  those  with  whom 
he  had  transactions,  and  especially  toward  the  poor  and  those 
whom  misfortune  or  sickness  had  unexpectedly  placed  in 
straitened  circumstances.  His  uniform  uprightness,  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  truth  and  justice,  and  honorable  dealing  with 
his  clients  secured  for  him  when  practicing  law  the  title  of 
"the  honest  lawyer,"  and  the  same  characteristics  in  his  real 
estate  dealings  maintained  the  reputation  won  at  the  bar. 
He  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Utica  in  1835,  and  from 
that  time  was  prominently  identified  with  that  denomination, 
and  labored  in  most  religious  and  moral  causes.  Very  shortly 
after  arriving  in  Cleveland  he  became  connected  with  the 
First  Baptist  church  Sunday  school,  and  was  for  twenty-six 
years  its  superintendent.  He  then  resigned  and  became 
teacher  of  a  Congregational  Bible  class.  Although  never 
ordained  a  minister,  he  for  twenty  years  preached  at  intervals, 
having  been  licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  his  addresses  were  the  straight- 
forward, practical  "talks"  of  a  God-fearing  business  man 
rather  than  the  sermons  of  a  clergyman.  In  1854  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  State  Convention,,  and 


was  annually,  for  twenty  years,  elected  to  that  position,  pre- 
siding over  anniversary  meetings  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
State.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  the  national  organization  for  missions 
in  North  America,  and  was  elected  at  each  subsequent  annual 
meeting  until  his  retirement  in  1870.  For  about  eight  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Cleveland  Bible  Society,  an  auxiliary 
to  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  a  body  charged 
with  an  important  duty,  having  the  same  constituency  as  the 
State  senate,  and  which  for  high  character,  talent,  and  practi- 
cal business  sense,  was  probably  never  surpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  The  position  was  laborious  and  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, the  appraisement  of  all  the  property  in  the  State 
going  through  the  hands  of  the  board  sitting  as  a  court  of  the 
highest  resort.  The  duties  were  performed  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
present the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  on  the 
Cleveland  board  of  public  improvements.  In  1872,  without 
his  having  any  intimation  of  such  a  purpose,  Dennison  Uni- 
versity, at  Granville,  Ohio,  conferred  -on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  This  distinction  was  well  merited.  Few 
men  whose  pursuits  have  enabled  them  to  breathe  the  air  of 
study  and  learned  contemplation,  attained  a  culture  more 
genuine  and  liberal  than  he  did  amid  the  duties  of  business 
and  the  honorable,  religious  and  public  positions  which  he 
was  called  to  fill.  In  the  department  of  physical  science,  he 
evinced  that  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  which  finds  in  physical 
truth  an  illustration  and  argument  for  moral  and  religious 
truth.  With  the  philosophy  of  history,  few  men  were  more 
thoroughly  imbued.  In  belles-lettres  he  was  well  read  in 
works  of  taste  and  criticism.  His  addresses  on  various  occa- 
sions and  his  contributions  to  the  more  solid  periodical  liter- 
ature, attracted  marked  attention.  The  pages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Review  for  October,  1863,  contained  a  finished,  analyti- 
cal and  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  of  "  Miracles,"  from 
his  pen.  The  subject  was  presented  in  an  original  and  strik- 
ing manner,  and  the  article,  by  its  vigorous  logic,  furnished 
a  refutation  of  the  skepticism  and  sophistry  of  Hume.  The 
versatility  of  his  talent  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  as  a  lawyer 
he  ranked  high,  as  a  business  man  he  achieved  success,  as  a 
preacher  or  lecturer  he  was  of  acknowledged  excellence,  as 
a  writer  he  showed  much  ability,  and  through  it  all  he  was 
ever  efficacious  in  go5d  works,  whether  religious  or  patriotic. 
He  married,  in  1836  Miss  Mary  Ella  Beebee,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Of  the  six  children  born  of  this  union  five  are 
living.  The  oldest  son,  the  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  is  pastor 
of  Strong  Place  Baptist  church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
the  second  son,  Colgate  Hoyt,  is  in  business  with  his  father. 

Roland,  Charles,  journalist,  Greenville,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  August  6th,  1831.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  when  an  infant,  and  was  reared  in  the  family  of 
a  friend,  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
and  youth  on  a  farm,  receiving  only  a  meagre  common  school 
education  which  terminated  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Eagle,  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  remained  several 
years.  In  October,  1856,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  paper  with  John  M.  Connell,  subsequently  colonel 
of  the  17th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861, 
Mr.  Roland  became  sole  proprietor,  and  conducted  that 
Journal  till  early  in  1866,  when  he  sold  i^and  came  to  Green- 
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ville  the  following  October  and  purchased  the  Greenville 
Democrat,  of  which  he  has  since  been  editor  and  proprietor. 
Mr.  Roland  has  always  been  a  staunch  democrat,  and  during 
his  management  of  the  Eagle,  it  was  a  bold,  outspoken 
paper.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  late  struggle,  its  editor,  for 
taking  exceptions  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  being 
conducted,  was,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  summoned  by  Governor 
Tod  to  an  interview  in  his  office  in  Columbus.  He  at  once  re- 
paired to  that  city  and  presented  himself  before  the  governor, 
and  having  with  him  three  prominent  citizens  of  Lancaster 
as  witnesses  of  what  might  transpire.  The  governor  com- 
plained that  the  tone  of  the  Eagle  was  disloyal,  and  tended 
to  discourage  enlistments,  and  stated  that  his  first  impulse  was 
to  suppress  the  paper  and  send  its  editor  to  Fort  Warren. 
Mr.  Roland  replied  that  he  had  taken  as  his  guide  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  his  country,  as  he  understood  them,  and 
that  of  two  meetings  just  held  in  Lancaster  by  the  republicans 
and  democrats,  respectively,  at  the  former  five  enlisted,  and, 
at  the  latter,  thirteen.  The  interview  closed  by  a  threat,  some- 
what excitedly  expressed,  pronounced  by  the  governor,  that 
"  Constitutions  and  laws  or  not,  unless  the  tone  of  your  paper 
is  changed,  it  will  be  suppressed,  and  you  will  be  sent  to 
Fort  Warren;  I  have  the  backbone  to  do  it."  This  inter- 
view was  had  in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses,  who 
sat  within  hearing  distance  of  the  governor,  though,  the  room 
being  full,  unobserved  by  him.  Mr.  Roland  returned  to 
Lancaster,  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  had 
it  attested  by  these  three  witnesses,  and  published  it  in  the 
next  issue  of  his  paper,  and  he  continued  to  write  and  publish 
his  views  of  the  conduct  of  that  eventful  struggle,  claiming 
that  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  which  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Wlien 
he  took  charge  of  the  Democrat,  it  was  a  small  sheet  with  a 
patronage  too  limited  for  support.  It  is  now  the  largest  folio 
in  the  State,  is  conducted  with  ability  and  tact,  circulates  very 
widely,  and  wields  a  leading  influence  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Roland  is  a  man  of  rather  reserved  manners,  yet  social ;  is 
prompt  in  action,  honorable  in  business,  and  very  firm  in  his 
convictions.  In  the  year  1851  he  married  AmeUa,  daughter 
of  Lewis  Clark,  of  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  and  four 
surviving  sons  and  five  daughters  were  the  issue.  Though 
deprived  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  liberal 
education,  he  has  afforded  such  to  his  children,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lancaster  and  Greenville,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  oldest  daughter,  Mary  E.  Roland,  has  for  several  years 
been  a  teacher.  The  oldest  son,  Arthur  A.  Roland,  is  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Lebanon  Patriot  The  second  son, 
Charles  W.  Roland,  is  engaged  as  compositor  and  local  editor 
on  the  Greenville  Democrat. 

ULMAN,  Isaac,  lawyer,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born 
near  Waynesburgh,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  June  3d,  1832.  His 
father,  Jacob  Ulman,  a  native  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  for  Swiss  liberation.  His  mother,  also  a 
Bernese,  Mary  Zagazer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  school  teacher. 
Our  subject  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and,  until  sixteen  years  old,  worked  on  a  farm.  He 
then  spent  two  years  learning  the  trade  of  carriage-making. 
Having  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court,  he,  while  thus  engaged,  endeavored  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  EngUsh  branches  of  study.  Subsequently  he 
engaged  for  the  space  of  a  year  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store, 
and  afterwards  traveled  and  worked  three  years  at  his  trade 
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of  carriage  making.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  was 
in  185s  elected  county  recorder,  and  held  this  office  for  three 
years.  During  that  time,  and  six  months  after  its  expira- 
tion, he  completed  his  study  of  law,  partly  under  the  tuition 
of  Judge  Tripp,  and  latterly  in  the  office  of  Samuel  M. 
Craine,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Carroll  county  in  the 
spring  of  1859.  The  following  autumn,  on  being  elected 
clerk  of  Carroll  county  court,  and  having  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of 
volunteers,  that  became  company  A,  of  the  80th  Ohio  regi- 
ment volunteer  infantry,  and  of  which  he  was  elected  cap- 
tain. After  a  year's  service  with  his  company,  his  health  be- 
came impaired,  and  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  duties  of 
his  clerkship,  performed  during  his  absence  by  deputy.  In 
1863  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Carrollton,  and  con- 
tinued so  engaged  there  until  1872,  when  he  removed  his 
residence  to  Massillon ;  was  chosen  city  solicitor  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  '"^d  served  two  years  in  that  capacity.  Dur- 
his  residence  at  Carrollton  he  had  been  more  than  once 
elected  and  served  as  mayor  of  that  city.  At  Massillon,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  B.  Porter,  now  secretary 
of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and-  which  continued  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  latter  to  that  office,  and  in  1874  he  engaged 
in  partnership  with  Leander  C.  Coles.  A  republican  in  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Ulman  earnestly  desires  the  success  of  his  party, 
and  affords  efficient  aid  both  by  voice  and  pen  to  that  end. 
As  a  lawyer  he  has  much  reputation  as  a  barrister,  and,  gifted 
with  those  acquirements  which  make  him  popular,  courteous 
and  affable  in  his  manners,  he  makes  friends  readily.  A 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  is  strictly  honorable 
in  his  intercourse,  and  quite  successful  in  his  business.  Mar- 
ried on  the  25th  October,  1855,  to  Miss  Matilda  J.,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Whitcraft,  formerly  sheriff  of  Carroll  county ; 
two  daughters  and  a  son  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 
Mr.  Ulman  presents  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  well-disposed  youth  can  attain  position  and  influence  in  this- 
highly  favored  land. 

SHULTZ,  Emmanuel,  capitalist  and  manufacturer, 
born  July  25th,  18 19,  in  Berkshire  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  son  of  George  Shultz,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
grandson  of  Frederick  Shultz,  who  emigrated  from  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Germany,  early  in  the  last  century.  Emmanuel  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education  up  to  the  age  of  eleven, 
when  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  he  necessarily  had 
to  absent  himself  from  school,  and  subsequently  depend  on 
study  and  self-teaching.  He  engaged  as  an  apprentice  to 
lejirn  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and,  after  serving  his  time  of 
seven  years,  according  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  he 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1838.  Settling  at  Miamisburgh,  he  estab- 
lished there  the  shoemaking  business,  and  engaged  in  it  eight 
years  with  increasing  success  when,  with  characteristic  ener- 
gy, he  changed  his  line  of  business  to  that  of  a  general  pro- 
duce trader,  and  from  1845  to  the  present  time  has  been  in 
the  latter  business  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  Miami 
valley.  He  also  became  interested  in  the  leading  enterprises 
financially  of  his  town,  being  one  of  the  originators  of.  the 
bank  of  H.  Groby  &  Co.,  and  also  of  the  Miami  Valley  Paper 
Company,  which,  in  connection  with  Dr.  William  H.  Man- 
ning, he  organized  and  built  up  in  1871.  Both  of  these 
houses  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  their  success  and 
present  strong  position ;  his  sound  business  judgment  having 
rendered  them  panic  proof,  and  above  the  consequences  of 
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business  depression.  Mr.  Shultz  has  also  been  a  very  exten- 
sive operator  in  tobacco  since  1853,  his  purchases  amounting 
to  as  high  as  six  thousand  cases  in  a  season.  Among  the 
business  men  of  the  valley,  Mr  Shultz  is  a  representative  of 
the  highest  rank,  careful,  honorable,  bold,  and  enterprising, 
and  distinguished  for  a  high  sense  of  commercial  integrity. 
In  politics,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  desires, 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  district  to  represent 
them  at  various  times  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  local 
office,  and  to  serve  them  in  various  other  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  For  many  years  a  member  of  common  councils, 
he  was  elected  county  commissioner  in  1858,  an  office  honor- 
ably filled  by  him  for  three  years,  after  which  he  was  chosen 
township  treasurer,  filling  that  office  and  also  that  of  township 
trustee  on  several  subsequent  occasions.  In  1873,  a  member 
of  the  memorable  constitutional  convention,  he  was  in  1875 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, at  Columbus.  The  confidence  he  had  won  in  business 
circles  and  the  superior  ability  and  good  sense  he  had  always 
evinced  in  business  affairs  naturally  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  as  a  manager  and  guardian  of  the  public  interests. 
During  the  war  of  Secession,  his  activity  in  devising  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  families  of  soldiers  at  the  front, 
or  those  killed,  or  in  hospital,  was  deserving  of  especial  re- 
mark and  commendation.  Mr.  Shultz  is  truly  a  self-made 
man,  whose  rare  success  is  due  not  to  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, but  to  native  ability  and  boldness  of  action,  coupled 
with  untiring  industry  and  adherence  to  the  highest  moral 
principles  in  all  the  relations  of  his  life.  A  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  one  of  its  firmest  supporters,  he  is  a 
generous  giver  to  all  worthy  objects  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. On  the  23d  July,  1840,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Beck, 
of  Miamisburgh,  and  by  this  union  became  the  father  of  three 
daughters,  all  living  and  married:  Mary  A.  to  her  father's 
partner.  Dr.  William  A.  Manning ;  Amanda  Melissa  to  A.  T. 
Whittrick,  Esq.,  and  Sarah  O.  Letta  to  T.  Shubert,  Esq.  Mr. 
Shultz  is  an  old  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having 
been  made  such  in  1844. 

HeRRICK,  Henry  J.,  physician  and  surgeon,  born 
January  20,  1833,  at  Aurora,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  and  Ijving 
at  present  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  father,  Justus  T.  Her- 
rick,  was  a  pioneer  farmer,  who  left  Massachusetts  when  a 
young  man  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  then  far  West.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Caroline  J.  Cowles ;  she  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  a  woman  possessed  of  superior  moral 
and  mental  endowments,  and  deeply  inspired  her  son  with 
those  noble  aims  that  eventually  placed  him  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  He  was  the  fourth  of  ten  children.  When 
quite  young,  his  father  removed  to  Twinsburgh,  Summit 
county ;  here  he  attended  the  common  district  school,  and 
assisted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  saw  mill  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  strong,  tall 
and  industrious  boy  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brothers ;  bul 
at  this  period,  a  plan  of  his  father's,  then  first  made  known 
to  the  sons,  revealed  the  high  ambition  that  had  hitherto  been 
unsuspected.  His  father  desired  to  give  one  of  his  seven 
sons  a  liberal  education ;  the  one  accepting  the  proposition 
was  to  relinquish  all  hope  or  expectation  of  any  other  outfit 
at  his  majority.  The  offer  was  first  made  to  the  fifth  son, 
which  was  declined ;  then  to  the  fourth,  and  refused ;  then 
to  the  third,  Henry,  and  by  him  eagerly  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted.     He  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  college  at 


Twinsburgh  academy  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bissell,  a  most 
popular  and  excellent  instructor,  in  the  mean  time,  continu- 
ing his  labors  on  the  farm  during  vacations,  and  doing  at 
other  times  such  work  as  a,  willing  hand  could  find  to  do. 
At  twenty-one,  he  entered  Williams  College,  and  graduated 
in  1858,  holding  an  honorable  position  in  his  class,  and  hav- 
ing the  respect  of  his  instructors.  Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield  was 
at  Williams  at  the  same  time,  and  both  being  large  and 
exceedingly  well-made  and  fine  looking  men,  they  received 
from  their  fellow  students  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Ohio 
giants."  The  "patrimony"  of  seven  hundred  dollars  prov- 
ing insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  course, 
he  supplied  the  deficiency  by  manual  labor  and  teach- 
ing. After  his  graduation  he  returned  home.  While  in  col- 
lege he  had  decided  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  and 
during  the  junior  summer  vacation  had  attended  a  partial 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  This  decision  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
his  father,  who  had  hoped  he  would  enter  the  ministry.  The 
fact  that  the  young  graduate,  on  his  arrival  home,  had  less 
than  one  dollar  in  cash,  and  that  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
means  (for  his  father  had  assured  him  that  he  could  give  him 
no  further  aid)  he  went  into  the  haying  field  and  earned 
twenty-nine  dollars,  is  evidence  of  an  independent  nobility 
of  character  that,  under  Providence,  controlled  opposing  cir- 
cumstances. He  never  drifted  with  the  current,  unless  the 
current  was  bearing  him  on  to  the  goal  of  his  well-considered 
aims.  This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life.  No 
money,  no  friend  in  whom  to  confide  as  counselor,  he  was 
brought  to  rely  absolutely  on  himself,  and  the  good  Prov- 
idence that  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  In  the  fall  of 
1858,  he  went  to  Cleveland  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
M.  L.  Brooks  as  a  student,  meeting  his  current  expenses  by 
performing  such  work  as  a  physician  in  extensive  practice 
might  require.  He  also  taught  one  of  the  city  evening 
schools  for  men  and  boys,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College.  In  1859-60,  he  taught  the  Geauga 
seminary,  at  Chester,  Ohio,  and  one  term  at  Solon.  During 
the  summer  of  i860,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
that  city.  Dr.  Brainard  having  charge  of  the  United  States 
marine  hospital,  he  entered  it  as  house  physician,  under  him. 
He  attended  the  Rush  Medical  College  and  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1 86 1,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  About 
this  time  he  also  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Williams  College.  On  his  graduation  he  returned  to  Cleve- 
land and  became  Dr.  Brooks'  assistant  at  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  he  entered  the  army 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  17th  Ohio  regiment,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  February  ist,  1862.  For  eight  months  he 
was  in  charge  of  general  hospital  No.  1 3  at  Nashville ;  dur- 
ing this  time  the  city  was  under  siege  for  six  weeks.  In  De- 
cember, 1 862,  he  was  commissioned  surgeon.  At  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  he  was  in  charge  of  division  hospitals,  and 
when  our  army  was  repulsed,  remained  and  became  a 
prisoner.  For  ten  days  he  cared  for  our  wounded  on  the 
field,  was  taken  to  Richmond  and  confined  in  the  loathsome 
Libby  for  two  months.  At  this  time  there  was  a  controversy 
between  the  belligerents  about  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
On  his  exchange  he  returned  to  Cleveland  on  a  furlough  of 
twenty  days;  on  its  expiration  he  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Chattanooga ;  was  with  the  army  in  its  fighting  march  to  At- 
lanta, and  on  its  triumphal  march  to  the  sea.     At  Savannah  he 
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resigned,  anticipating  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  by 
one  month,  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  balance  of  the 
lecture  season  in  New  York,  improving  and  perfecting  himself 
in  his  profession.  In  1865,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law.  Dr.  Brooks,  which  continued  till  January  ist, 
1873,  when  he  opened  an  office  at  No.  13  Euclid  avenue. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1865,  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Charity  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  on  the 
reorganization  of  that  institution  under  its  present  title  of  uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  which  chair  he  now  holds.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  society  in  1 863. 
The  same  energy  and  ability  that  marked  his  youth  have 
been  conspicuous  in  all  his  public  life ;  always  bringing  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  every  position,  whether  in  the 
division  hospitals,  on  the  battle  fields  or  in  the  professor's 
chair,  or  in  the  extensive  practice  of  a  popular  physician, 
those  qualities  that  ensure  respect  and  success.  He  is  an 
elder  in  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  uniting 
heartily  in  all  the  active  benevolences  and  christian  work  of 
that  body ;  and  freely  contributing  of  his  means  to  all  public 
and  private  charities  that  commend  themselves  to  a  christian 
man.  He  married  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  L. 
Brooks,  December  8tli,  1863;  and  four  children,  all  living, 
have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Wales,  ArVINE  C,  of  Spring  Hills,  near  Massil- 
lon,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  lawyer  and  stock-farmer,  was  born 
at  that  place.  May  2d,  1827.  He  is  a  lineal  descendent  of 
that  Deacon  Nathaniel  Wales,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, settled  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  later 
"pilgrim  fathers."  For  five  or  six  generations  the  family 
were  represented  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  deacons 
in  the  church  at  Windham,  Connecticut.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  father,  Arvine  Wales,  removed  from  Connecticut 
to  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  181 1,  in  company 
with  Thomas  Rotch  (who,  in  the  spring  of  181 2,  laid  out  the 
town  of  Kendall,)  and  Mrs.  Charity  Rotch,  who  left  a  legacy 
of  $12,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  manual  labor 
school  for  the  education  of  orphans.  Arvine  Wales  became 
the  treasurer  of  this  institution,  and  as  such  managed  its 
financial  affairs  with  such  good  judgment  and  carefulness 
that  the  institution  was  opened  in  1844  with  high  promise  of 
success.  In  1854  Mr.  Wales  died,  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
to  the  treasurership  of  this  institution  tliat  has  now  become  a 
trust  of  $40,000.  Mrs.  Wales,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
was  Ann  Foot,  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Wales,  she  was  tlie  widow  of 
Pomeroy  Baldwin,  of  Portage  county,  Ohio.  Our  subject 
grew  up  on  the  farm,  attended  the  common  school,  and  sub- 
sequently Woodward  College,  in  Cincinnati,  for  two  years, 
after  which,  in  the  year  1846,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  law 
the  ofHce  of  General  Dwight  Jarvis,  of  Massillon,  and  in  1848 
was  admitted  to  practice.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  attended  the  law 
school  during  a  year,  when  he  graduated  with  the  rank  of 
bachelor  of  law.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  H.  B.  Hurlbert,  now  of  Cleveland,  and  this  engage- 
ment continued  until  the  death  of  his  father  required  him  to 
assume  those  trusts  and  responsibilities  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged,  and  having  become  heir  to  a  large  estate. 


he  therefore  relinquished  his  law  practice  and  engaged  in 
farming,  and  especially  in  the  breeding  of  sheep.  This  busi- 
ness he  has  managed  with  judgment,  and  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. He  owns  1,000  acres  of  land  on  which  he  main- 
tains 2,000  sheep,  and  contributes  to  the  press  the  fruits  of 
his  experience  as  a  farmer  and  sheep-breeder.  Having 
served  in  187 1  in  the  Ohio  senate,  he  was  elected  for  the 
next  term  and  served  during  its  continuance.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  republican,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  best 
principles  of  that  party.  As  a  man  he  is  kind  and  courteous 
to  all,  and  as  a  citizen  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality  in  his 
affluent  home  ;  where,  however,  being  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, he  makes  no  display.  As  a  lawyer  he  would  doubtless 
have  achieved  success  had  he  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  On  the  28th  December,  1864,  he  married 
Mrs  Eliza  Robinson,  of  Wayne  county.  Of  this  union  two 
children  have  been  the  issue. 

LaUNDON,  Samuel  K.,  merchant,  Wellington, 
Lorain  county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Thornby,  Northamptonshire, 
England,  February  25th,  1835.  His  father,  John  Laundon, 
was  a  farmer.  In  the  year  1845,  'he  family  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  on  some  land  in  Ridgeville,  Lorain 
county,  Ohio.  Our  subject,  educated  as  a  child  in  England, 
attended  school  during  the  winters,  and  helped  in  the  labor- 
ious work  of  cultivating  the  farm  in  summer.  Having  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  he,  in  the  winter 
of  1862,  with  his  own  savings  purchased  a  scholarship  at 
Oberlin,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  collegiate  course,  but 
an  accident  disabled  him  from  doing  so,  and  instead,  when 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  accident,  he 
engaged  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  Baldwin, 
Starr  &  Co.,  in  Elyria,  where  for  six  years,  in  that  capacity 
and  as  cashier,  he  remained,  when  the  firm  dissolved  and 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Baldwin,  Laundon  & 
Nelson,  at  Elyria,  and  Baldwin,  Laundon  &  Co.,  at  Welling- 
ton, the  name  of  Laundon  being  represented  by  our  subject 
and  his  uncle,  Thomas  W.  Laundon.  In  1870  the  firm  at 
Elyria  sold  their  business  to  D.  C.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  but  that  at 
Wellington  continues  to  the  pi-esent  time,  being,  in  addition 
to  traders  and  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  large  pur- 
chasers of  wool,  and  owning  and  working  ten  cheese  factories 
and  dairies,  from  which  they  ship  to  market  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese.  In  the  periods  of  high  prices,  during 
and  after  the  late  civil  war,  their  business  was  known  to 
amount  to  $400,000  a  year.  The  firm  having  done  the  bank- 
ing business  for  the  town  and  vicinity,  they  in  1864  organized 
the  First  National  bank  of  Wellington,  of  which  our  subject 
was  one  of  the  charter  members,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Relief  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Ohio,  the  principal  office  of  which  is  at  Wellington. 
He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  village  council  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Originally  a  free-soiler,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  but  he  is  not  a  politician,  although 
he  attends  party  conventions  and  is  a  quiet  worker  for  party 
supremacy.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  government  and  the  maintenance  of  firee 
institutions.  In  sympathy  with  the  Congregational  church, 
he  has  freely  aided  in  the  completion  of  the  edifice  for  divine 
service  in  course  of  erection  in  the  town  of  Wellington.  He 
married,  on  the  loth  January,  1866,  Miss  Marion,  the  daugh- 
ter of  F.  M.  Hamlin,  of  Wellington.  Her  grandfather, 
George   Hamlin,  was  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Lorain    county. 
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Four  living  children  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Laundon  is  a  notable  example  of  the  self-made  men  of  Ohio. 
Without  other  than  his  own  business  ability,  his  fidelity  and 
industry,  in  small  things  as  in  great,  he  has  attained  a  prom- 
inent position  among  the  business  men  of  his  county.  Lib- 
eral in  his  benefactions,  he  has  ever  endeavored  to  perform 
his  duty  as  a  man  and  citizen,  and  consequently  he  is  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  regarded  as  a  truly  valuable  member  of 
society. 

CURTISS,  Harvey  WILLARD,  physician,  and 
member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  was  born  February  22d,  1824,  at 
Charlestown,  Portage  county,  Ohio.  His  father,  Chauncey 
B.  Curtiss, —  who  in  September,  1878,  was  still  living  in 
Charlestown,  which  had  been  named  after  his  grandfather; 
who  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  place, —  had  held  a 
prominent  position  as  a  leading  farmer  and  man  of  large 
social  and  political  influence  in  the  county,  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  political  affairs,  and  filling  in  succession  all  the 
local  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Graduating  at  the 
Grand  River  Institute,  in  Ashtabula  county.  Dr.  Curtiss  re- 
mained at  home  until  1849,  when  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  in  1851  graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Medical 
College.  He  removed  to  Pittsburgh  to  practice,  but  ill-health 
necessitated  his  leaving  the  city,  and  in  1852  he  removed  to 
Chagrin  Falls,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  he  early  took  a  deep  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  when  but  nineteen  he  traversed  his 
native  county  in  the  interests  of  the  Liberty  party  of  that  day. 
He  became  active  in  the  local  politics  of  his  county,  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  joined  that  political 
organization.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was  elected  a  represent- 
ative from  Cuyahoga  county  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  taking 
his  seat  in  January,  1870.  During  that  year  the  question  of 
Ohio  ratifying  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  before  the  legislature,  and  he  was  very 
active  and  influential  in  procuring  the  ratification.  He  served 
on  the  railroad  committee  and  the  committee  on  benevolent 
institutions,  doing  good  work  in  both.  In  1871  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  legislature.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  railroads,  and  held  a  place  in  several  other 
committees.  During  this  term  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  first  legislation  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  Considerable  opposition  to  its  passage  was 
manifested,  and  it ,  was  only  by  persistent,  hard  work  that  it 
became  a  law.  Numerous  other  bills  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance were  advocated  and  piloted  through  by  him  with  marked 
ability.  In  October,  1873,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Cuya- 
hoga county  in  the  State  senate.  The  political  party  with 
which  he  acted  was  in  the  minority  during  this  term,  and  he, 
in  common  with  his  colleagues  in  the  minority,  was  assigned 
inferior  places  in  committees.  His  work  now  lay  in  the 
direction  of  combating  obnoxious  legislation  instead  of  press- 
ing salutary  measures.  Among  the  bills  of  marked  notoriety 
introduced  in  that  legislature  was  the  one  known  as  the  Ge- 
ghan  bill,  which,  it  was  claimed,  was  introduced  and  pressed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  measure 
he  opposed  with  vigor  and  persistence.  In  1875,  he  was 
again  nominated  for  senator  by  the  republican  convention, 
and  elected.  In  being  thus  returned  to  the  legislature  for 
four  successive  terms  he  had  gone  beyond  precedent  in  the 
county,  and  the  honors  thus  accorded  him  were  the  greater 
in  being  wholly  unsought,     In  addition  to  the  important  work 


performed  in  the  legislature  he  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  among  other  things  being  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  the  village  for  fifteen   years, 
and  actively  supporting  all  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  and  county.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad 
line  to  Chagrin  Falls.     During  the  war  of  Rebellion  he  was 
energetic  in   support  of  the  government,    and   contributed 
freely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  and  money.     As  a  physi- 
cian he  attained  a  celebrity  which  was  not  confined  to  county 
limits,  his  kind  treatment  and  sympathizing  nature  so  en- 
dearing him  to  his  patients  that,  even  though  away  from 
practice  for  months  each  year,  they  would  not  make  a  change. 
As  a  politician  he  was  honorable,  incorruptible  and  able,  be- 
sides possessing  the  tact  and  skill  necessary,  in  corrupt  times,  ' 
to  carry  a  sound  policy  without  injury  to  his  party  or  personal 
prospects.     He  was  known  as  a  man  of  strong  common  sense 
and  unflinching  will.      Cautious  and  slow  to  make  up  his 
mind,  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  others,  but 
when  his  decision  was  once  given  he  was  firm  as  a  rock.     Of 
fine,  dignified,  personal  presence,  courteous  and   easy  de- 
meanor, and  high  character,  he  was  in  every  way  calculated 
for  his  profession  of  physician,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  government  of  the  country.     In  social  and 
domestic  life  his  virtues  were  in  accord  with  his  public  career. 
In  September,  1875,  after  his  renomination  for  the  State  sen- 
ate, he  was  widely  mentioned  as  the  coming   candidate  for 
Congress.     After  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  he  was 
elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  when  Governor 
Hayes  was  transferred  to  the  Presidency,  and   Lieutenant- 
Governor  Young  became  governor,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  body,  and  by  virtue  of  this  position  became  lieutenant 
governor.     In  the  fall  of  1877  he  peremptorily  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  for  renomination  for  the  senate,  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  often  repeated  refusal,  he  was  the  almost  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention,  and  was  again  returned  to  the  sen- 
ate.    In  Chagrin  Falls,  he  was  the  general  adviser  of  the 
poor  and  rich,  and  the  first  step  in  any  important  transaction 
was  a  consultation  with  Dr.   Curtiss.      In  1846  he  married 
Miss  Olive  B.  Rood,  of  Charlestown,  and  had  four  children : 
Dwight  C,  engaged  in  paper  manufacturing  in  Akron ;  Dan 
P.,  an  exceedingly  bright  and  promising  lad,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirteen ;  Paul,  and  Virginia. 

DU  Sang,  Joseph  AlbERTUS,  banker,  Eaton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Hagerstown, Washington  county,  Maryland, 
October  31st,  1817.  His  father,  John  Du  Sang,  was  a  wealthy 
planter  of  the  same  State,  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  about 
the  year  1755,  and  came  with  his  family  to  America  about 
1764.  They  settled  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In  1798, 
John  Du  Sang  removed  to  Washington  county,  Maryland, 
where  he  died  in  May,  1838.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Moyier, 
of  the  same  county.  She  died  near  Hagerstown  in  1837,  in 
her  forty-eighth  year,  having  been  the  mother  of  nine  child- 
ren. Our  subject  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
academy  of  his  native  place ;  left  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  made  his  way  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  for  something  over 
a  year  he  found  employment  in  a  dry  goods  store.  For  two 
years  subsequently  he  served  as  clerk  in  the  old  Dayton 
bank.  He  then  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  a  brief  clerk- 
ship in  a  commission  house,  entered  the  State  Bank  of  Louisi- 
ana as  teller,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he  left  the 
bank,  and  going  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  there  purchased  a 
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plantation,  and  for  two  or  three  years  superintended  the 
working  of  the  same.  In  1853  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever 
were  alarmingly  fatal  in  that  place.  Nurses  were  in  great 
demand.  Moved  by  this  sad  condition  of  affairs,  fourteen 
gentlemen  of  Jackson  met  together  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  to  wait  upon  the  sick  so  long  as  their 
services  were  needed.  Out  of  their  number,  eleven  took  the 
fever  and  died,  and  among  those  spared  was  our  subject. 
The  following  complimentary  notice  is  from  the  Mississippi 
State  Gazette,  of  September  23d,  1853:  "We  desire  particu- 
larly to  return  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  community  to  Mr. 
Du  Sang,  paymaster  of  the  New  Orleans  Railroad.  He  is  a 
stranger  in  our  midst,  scarcely  known  by  sight  to  a  score  of 
our  people.  No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  leave  on  the 
appearance  of  the  epidemic,  but  although  from  the  up-country 
and  unacclimated  here,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
to  nurse  the  sick,  and  has  done  so  assiduously  every  night 
since.  A  more  noble-hearted,  generous  man  does  not 
breathe,  and  so  unostentatious  is  his  goodness,  that  we  know 
we  offend  him  by  giving  this  publicity  to  his  name."  After 
assiduous  attentions  to  the  sick  and  dying  for  thirty-five 
days  and  nights,  Mr.  Du  Sang  was  taken  down  with  the 
dreadful  scourge,  but  after  much  suffering  finally  recovered, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1854  returned  to  Ohio,  located  in  Eaton, 
and  became  teller  in  the  Preble  county  branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio.  In  November  following  he  became  a  stock- 
holder, and  in  1864,  when  the  State  bank  was  displaced  by 
the  First  National  bank  of  Eaton,  he  was  one  of  its  organ- 
izers. In  1868  he  sold  his  bank  stock,  and  was  engaged  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  settlement  of  a  Dayton  estate.  In  the 
fall  of  1869  he  returned  to  Eaton,  and  has  since  been  book- 
keeper in  the  First  National.  He  owns  a  fine  plantation  of 
2,500  acres  in  Pike  county,  Mississippi.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
retiring  manners,  yet  of  fine  social  nature,  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture, and  an  excellent  citizen.     He  is  unmarried. 

Van  AuSDAL,  Cornelius,  merchant  and  legisla- 
tor, Eaton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Berkley  county,  Virginia, 
October  2d,  1783,  and  died  at  Eaton,  August  loth,  1870.  He 
came  to  Ohio  in  1805,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Preble 
county,  and  after  three  years  spent  in  working  on  a  farm  for 
his  father  in  Lanier  township,  opened  the  first  store  in  Eaton, 
and  either  alone  or  in  partnership  engaged  in  the  business  of 
a  general  store  till  1863,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal  under  General  Cass,  and  in 
1810  took  the  first  census  of  Preble  county.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  assistant  paymaster  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  was  also  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
army  operating  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie.  In 
1 8 1 9-20  he  represented  Preble  county  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Ohio.  From  1828  to  1833  he  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  trade  on  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Van  Ausdal,  Hatch  &  Gray.  A  portion  of 
the  time  he  resided  with  his  family  in  New  York  City,  and 
was  exclusively  occupied  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  his 
Western  houses,  both  of  them  being  then  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  From  1 828  to  1 832  he  was  engaged  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Judge  Curry,  in  the  pork  business  in  Hamilton.  From 
1846  to  1863,  he  engaged  in  business  in  Dayton,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son  Isaac,  who  is  still  a  business  man  of  that 
city.  In  1852  he  associated  with  himself,  in  his  business  at 
Eaton,  his  son  Harvey,  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  Donohoe,  and 
in  1 863  he  sold  out  to  his  partners  and  retired  to  private  life. 


On  July  24th,  1 8 1 2,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Bilbee,  and  four 
sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters survive,  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  In  i8i7hebe- 
became  proprietor  of  the  Western  Telegraph,  the  first  news- 
paper of  Preble  county,  which  he  conducted  for  some  time, 
and  which,  with  only  a  change  of  name,  is  now  the  Eaton 
Register.  Mr.  Van  Ausdal  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  genu- 
ine pioneer.  He  settled  in  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savage 
beasts  and  Indians,  and  with  but  few  white  men  around  him. 
He  was  of  medium  height  and  weight,  with  well  developed 
muscular  system,  and  finely  proportioned  figure.  His  mind 
was  strong,  quick,  acute,  practical  and  comprehensive.  He 
was  industrious,  energetic  and  courageous,  and  his  will  was 
inflexible.  His  mathematical  powers,  though  never  scien- 
tifically cultivated,  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  man- 
ners courteous  and  easy.  For  a  period  of  more  than  half  a 
century  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  These  qualities 
enable  him  to  form  and  execute  those  business  combinations 
which  resulted  in  a  uniform  success.  For  over  fifty  years  he 
was  the  leading  business  man  of  Preble  county.  His  reputa- 
tion extended  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  lakes,  both  in  west- 
ern Ohio  and  in  eastern  Indiana.  He  was  very  favorably 
known  among  the  Indians,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  leaders.  Though  not  a  member  of  any  church,  he  pos- 
sessed a  kind  and  generous  heart.  His  code  of  morals  was 
the  "golden  rule,"  which  he  consistently  observed  through- 
out a  useful  life  of  nearly  eighty-seven  years. 

Van  Ausdal,  Isaac,  oldest  son  of  the  last-named, 
was  born  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  February  1 3th,  1821.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1 842,  and  in  1 845 
became  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Ten  years 
subsequently  he  discontinued  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  present  business  as  dealer  in  carpets  and 
house  furnishing  goods;  and  the  firm  of  Van  Ausdal  & 
Harman  has  for  years  been  favorably  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  business  houses  of  Dayton.  In  Juiie,  1855,  Mr.  Van 
Ausdal  married  Miss  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Orestus  Roberts, 
Esq.,  of  Preble  county.  Of  his  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  two  sons  and  the  daughters  survive,  and  are  ob- 
taining the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  Mr.  Van 
Ausdal  has  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  his  pioneer 
father,  especially  those  of  industry,  energy,  close  attention  to 
business,  and  strict  integrity. 

RiKE,  David  L.,  merchant,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  July  17th,  1824.  His  grand- 
father, Henry  Rike,  emigrated  from  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Montgomery  county  in  181 2. 
Philip  Rike,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  father  of  our  subject, 
was  at  this  time  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  reared  amid 
the  characteristic  surroundings  of  pioneer  hfe,  was  a  son  of 
.  the  soil,  and  inured  to  hard  but  honest  labor.  He  never 
aspired  to  office,  but  in  the  quietude  of  rural  employments, 
faithfully  served  his  day  and  generation.  His  facilities  for 
education  were  only  such  as  were  afforded  by  the  common 
schools  of  that  early  day,  but  being  endowed  with  a  natural 
love  of  learning,  he  made  diligent  improvement  of  his  spare 
time  by  reading  and  private  study,  and  by  this  means  ac- 
quired a  fund  of  general  information  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  his  peers.  He  was  plain,  unassuming  in  manners,  very 
decided  in  his  views,  and  conscientiously  true  to  his  convic- 
tions. ■  He  maintained  throughout  a  life  of  more  than  three- 
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quarters  of  a  century,  a  reputation  for  the  strictest  integrity. 
He  was  born  in  1800,  and  died  February  3d,  1877.  His  wife 
was  Ann  Elizabeth  Lehman,  a  native  of  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  a  woman  whose  intellectual  endowments  were 
above  the  average.  She  possessed  unusual  executive  ability, 
was  a  superior  household  manager,  and  was  noted  for  her 
generous  sympathies  and  liberality.  The  influence  of  her 
earnest  piety  was  especially  felt  in  the  Christian  training  of 
her  children,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  acknowledges, 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  his  indebtedness  to  the  faithful 
counsels  of  his  long  since  sainted  mother.  She  died  March 
igth,  1857,  leaving  eleven  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  oldest.  His  minority  was  passed  at  farm  labor  for  his 
father,  with  limited  school  privileges.  He  subsequently 
began  life  for  himself,  and  worked  out  for  a  couple  of  years 
at  very  meagre  compensation,  husbanding  his  wages  and 
attending  school  in  the  winters,  the  latter  in  Xenia,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Eli  Millen,  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
who  offered  him  a  clerkship  at  JS75  a  year,  with  board.  Here 
young  Rike  remained  three  years,  when  he  went  to  Dayton, 
and  for  a  few  years  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods 
house  of  V.  Winters.  In  the  spring  of  1 853,  Mr.  Rike  opened 
a  dry  goods  house  with  Messrs.  Prugh  and  Joice  as  partners, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  this  trade.  In  1867  was 
formed  the  firm- of  D.  L.  Rike  &  Co.,  R.  I.  Cummin  and  S. 
E.  Kumler,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Rike,  being  his  partners. 
This  is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years  the  leading  retail 
dry  goods  firm  in  Dayton.  Mr.  .Rike  has  made  his  business  a 
specialty,  and  has  pursued  it  with  great  energy  and  success. 
Personally,  he  is  genial,  unassuming,  prompt  and  reliable. 
In  November,  1855,  he  married  Salome  C,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Kumler,  of  Dayton,  and  has  had  five  children, 
two  living.  Mr.  Kurnler  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
a  veteran  clergyman  of  the  United  Brethren  denomination, 
and  still  occasionally  fills  the  pulpit,  though  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-eight.  At  an  early  day  he  performed  a  large 
amount  of  pioneer  service  in  the  church  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  He  is  a  type  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  substantial,  energetic,  and  worthy  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

RUGGLES,  Samuel  H.,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  was 
born  at  Brownville,  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  June  8th, 
1821.  His  father,  Samuel,  and  his  mother,  Anna  H.,  Rug- 
gles,  were  natives  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  early  and  middle 
life,  his  father  was  largely  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  but, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  he  suffered  severe  losses  by  the  capture 
of  his  vessels  by  the  public  enemy,  and,  soon  after  the  close 
of  that  war,  he  removed  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  engaged,  in  a  reduced  manner,  in 
agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits,  and  died  at  Lowville, 
New  York,  in  1834,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  family  of  five 
children  to  support  and  educate  with  very  limited  means. 
Mrs.  Ruggles  was,  however,  a  woman  of  much  force  of 
character,  and  displayed  her  good  judgment  by  maintaining 
her  son,  our  subject,  at  the  Lowville  Academy  until  he  had 
obtained  a  good  English  education.  Then,  and  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  resolved  to  have  that  son  seek,  in  this 
then  comparatively  new  State,  tis  fortune.  In  1835,  with  his 
uncle,  General  H.  Lawrence,  she  therefore  sent  him  to  Cir- 
cleville, Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Rogers  &  Martin,  with  no  promise  of 
compensation  beyond  his  living.     Having,  as  the  time  went 


by,  the  natural  longing  of  a  lad  who  never  before  had  been 
away  from  it,  to  return  to  his  mother's  home,  he  asked  her 
consent  to  his  doing  so,  but  this  she  resolutely  refused,  and 
it  is  to  this  refusal,  "the  greatest  trial  of  her  life,"  as  she 
subsequently  characterized  it  on  her  death-bed,  that  our  sub- 
ject attributes  the  beginning  of  his  success  in  life;  for,  at 
the  end  of  two  years'  faithful  service  in  his  business,  his  em- 
ployers placed  JSioo  to  his  credit,  promised  him  promotion 
as  he  deserved  it,  and  $150  for  the  third  year,  with  his  board, 
lodging,  etc.  Then  it  was  that  his  ambition  to  excel  was 
stirred,  and  he  resolved  to  accumulate,  by  saving  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary,  and  by  investment,  carefully  directed, 
have  his  little  surplus  fund  afford  him  some  revenue.  The 
result  exceeded  his  expectations.  The  firm  noticed  his  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  earnest  effort  to  accumulate  by  the  sav- 
ing of  his  salary,  and  the  means  he  took  to  increase  it,  and, 
after  serving  them  eight  years  in  all,  they  took  him  into 
partnership,  with  one-fourth  interest  in  their  wholesale  gro- 
cery, grain  and  pork  packing  establishments,  and,  in  1845, 
following  the  engagement  of  the  firm  in  the  commission 
business  in  New  Orleans,  with  an  increased  interest  in  it,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  house ,  in  Circleville,  and,  in  a 
few  years  afterward,  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  his  part- 
ners there.  After  1852,  retiring  from  the  grocery  and  grain 
branches  of  his  business,  he  devoted  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  pork  packing  until  1863,  when,  in  the  interest  of 
his  children,  he  began  investing  in  farms  and  farm  land 
lying  in  the  vicinity,  but  remaining  engaged  in  the  pork 
trade,  and  so  continuing  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  years. 
While  not  refusing  minor  civil  office  and  local,  Mr.  Ruggles 
has  invariably  declined  that  which  would  interfere  with  his 
regular  business.  Having  shunned  all  speculative  operations, 
indorsing  the  ventures  of  others,  investment  in  fancy  stocks 
and  joint  stock  companies,  as,  to  use  his  own  expression 
in  speaking  of  these  things,  he  would  have  shunned  rattle- 
snakes, he  has  never  sustained  any  of  those  losses  which 
usually  result  from  such  engagements.  When  Fort  Sumter 
became  the  initial  target  for  the  guns  of  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority,  he  was  among  the  first  to  assist  in  the  fitting 
out  of  a  company ;  and  before  the  Federal  armies  had  gained 
a  single  victory,  he  invested  largely  in  government  bonds. 
Subsequently  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
and  Second  National  Banks  of  Circleville,  in  1863,  and 
was  at  once  elected  a  director,  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  be  reelected  annually  to  such  office.  In  1859,  Mr. 
Ruggles  married  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph 
Osborn,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  pioneer  of  distinction,  and 
three  living  children,  Samuel  Turney,  Lizzie  I.,  and  Nelson 
J.  Ruggles,  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Though  not 
a  member  of  any  church  organization,  Mr.  Ruggles  habit- 
ually contributes  to  all  religious  and  charitable  objects, 
and  also  earnestly  interests  himself  in  every  public  en- 
terprise that  promises  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  he 
resides. 

Kneisly,    George   Washington,  merchant, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  CuirCberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  17th,  1822.  His  father,  Daniel  Kneisly,  was  a 
substantial  farmer,  native  of  Lancaster  county,  same  State, 
who  in  May,  1829,  moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dayton,  where  he  died  November  30th,  1865,  aged  over 
eighty.  He  was  a  steady,  industrious,  enterprising  citizen, 
formerly  a  Mennonite,  but  subsequently  .connected  with  the 
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society  of  Dunkards.  His  wife  was  Christina  Forrer,  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  late  eminent  civil  engineer,  Samuel  Foner 
of  Dayton.  Out  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  our  subject  is 
the  fourth  son.  Having  received  only  a  common  school 
education,  he  began  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
as  clerk  in  a  retail  grocery  store  in  Fairfield,  Green  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years.  This  was  followed  by 
a  three  years'  clerkship  in  the  dry  goods  firm  of  T.  R.  Clark 
&  Brother,  of  Dayton.  After  a  two  years'  service  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  the  store  of  his  uncle,  John  Kneisly,  at  Kneisly 
station,  near  that  city,  he  opened  on  his  own  account  a  retail 
grocery  store  in  Dayton,  which  he  conducted  for  five  years. 
In  185 1  he  embarked  with  his  brother.  Christian  Kneisly,  in 
the  wholesale  trade,  which  with  different  partners  he  has  since 
superintended  and  greatly  enlarged.  From  1854  to  1874,  the 
firm  was  known  as  Kneisly,  IMcIntire  &  Co.  At  the  latter 
date  Mr.  Mclntire  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Kneisly  took 
in  as  partners  his  son,  Charles  C.  Kneisly,  and  T.  B.  Holmes, 
and  the  house  has  since  been  known  as  George  W.  Kneisly 
&  Co.  It  is  the  oldest  wholesale  grocery  firm  in  Dayton, 
and  controls  a  very  extensive  business.  On  May  28th,  1852, 
Mr.  Kneisly  married  Martha  C,  daughter  of  William  Comp- 
ton,  of  Montgomery  county,  the  issue  of  which  union  has 
been  six  children.  He  holds  the  office  of  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Dayton,  of  which,  for  considerably  over  a 
quarter  century,  he  has  been  a  leading  member.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Second  National  bank  of  Dayton,  in  1864, 
he  has  been  a  director  in  the  same,  and  is  also  president  of 
the  Dayton,  Covington  and  Toledo  Railroad  Company.  He 
is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the 
Odd  Fellows.'  Personally,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  unusual 
evenness  of  disposition,  generous  sympathies  and  kind  im- 
pulses. In  1877,  he  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  visiting 
places  of  interest  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Mead,  Daniel  ElDRIDGE,  banker  and  manufac- 
turer, Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
November  15th,  1817,  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  eight 
children  of  Azel  Mead  and  Amy  Eldridge.  The  decease  of 
his  mother,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  leaving  home  to  work  for  himself,  and  his  history 
is  an  unusually  striking  example  of  the  truth  that  honest  in- 
dustry will  bring  its  reward.  By  accepting  any  kind  of  hon- 
orable work  that  a  boy  of  his  tender  age  could  perform,  he 
struggled  on  for  several  years,  availing  himself  in  the  winter 
seasons  of  such  meagre  facilities  for  learning  as  were  supplied 
by  the  common  schools  of  that  early  day.  By  the  time  he 
was  seventeen  he  had  fitted  himself  for  a  teacher  of  the  En- 
glish branches,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  a  couple  of  winters. 
He  then  repaired  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  employment, 
but  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  a  situation,  as  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city.  He  was,  however,  successively  engaged  in 
a  dry  goods  store  and  as  hotel  clerk ;  but  the  remuneration 
bein°-  meagre,  and  the  indoor  confinement  proving  injurious 
to  his  health,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  employment  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  fall  of  1841,  came  to  Wheeling,  and  in- 
vesting his  savings  in  a  pair  of  horses,  wagon,  and  some 
grain-fanning  machines,  traveled  the  National  road  to  Day- 
ton, and  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  latter 
implements.  On  July  7th,  1846,  he  married  Miss  Maria  H., 
daughter  of  Isaac  Demarest,  of  Dayton,  and  about  the  same 
time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Swain  &  Mead  in  the 


wholesale  grocery  trade.  He  was  subsequently,  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil.  In 
1858,  in  company  with  W.  A.  Weston,  he  purchased  the 
Dayton  paper  mills,  built  by  Ells,  Clafflin  &  Co.,  and  with 
different  partners  has  since  conducted  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. From  1866  to  1872  the  business  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Mead  &  Nixon,  and  at  the  latter  date 
the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the  Mead  &  Nixon  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Mead  has  since  been  the  president.  The 
mills  of  this  company  form  the  most  extensive  establishment 
of  the  kind  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Mr.  Mead  is 
also  prominently  interested  in  several  of  the  leading  business 
enterprises  of  Dayton.  He  was  one  of  the  original  movers 
in  the  construction  of  the  Dayton  and  Southeastern  Railroad, 
which  connects  that  city  with  the  Jackson  county  coal  fields 
in  southeastern  Ohio,  and  is  the  president  of  that  road.  Also 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Cooper  Insurance  Company  of 
Dayton,  in  1867,  and  became  its  president  in  1871.  Likewise 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Merchant's  National  bank,  of 
which,  except  for  the  first  year,  has  since  been  president. 
His  first  wife  having  died  on  the  6th  September,  1853,  on 
November  28th,  1870,  he  married  her  sister,  Ellen  I.  Dema- 
rest. His  first  wife  was  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  eldest  son,  C.  D.  Mead,  was  educated  in  the 
Western  Military  Institute,  in  Dayton,  and  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  and  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Mead  &  Nixon  Paper  Company.  On  May  14th,  1874,  he 
married  Miss  Sallie,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  G.  Corwin, 
of  Dayton.  The  second  son,  H.  E.  Mead,  obtained  his 
education  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  at 
Geneva,  New  York.  On  November  30th,  1876,  he  married 
Miss  Marianna  P.,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Houk, 
of  Dayton,  and  in  February,  1877,  engaged  in  business  as  a 
wholesale  paper  dealer  under  the  firm  name  of  Mead  & 
Shaffer.  Our  subject,  the  senior  Mr.  Mead,  has  been  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  an  active,  leading  business  man  of 
Dayton.  He  possesses  a  clear  judgment,  an  indomitable 
will,  and  great  energy.  Though  upwai-d  of  sixty  years  old, 
he  yet  retains  much  of  the  fire  and  vigor  of  early  life,  and  in 
addition  to  giving  his  personal  attention  to  his  railroad,  bank- 
ing and  manufacturing  operations,  transacts  a  large  amount 
of  private  business. 

Stoddard,  Henry,  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,  March  i8th,  1788,  and  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
November  ist,  1869.  He  was  a  son  of  Asa  Stoddard,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Stoddard,  of  London,  England, 
who  settled  in  Boston  in  1670,  and  whose  numerous  descend- 
ants have  for  more  than  two  centuries  occupied  honorable 
positions  in  several  States  of  the  Union.  Senator  Sherman 
and  also  General  Sherman  are  descendants  from  the  Stod- 
dard family.  Having  received  such  education  as  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  day  afforded,  our  subject  spent  the  last 
five  years  of  his  minority  in  the  capacity  of  store  clerk..  He 
then  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  Four 
years  later  he  came  West  on  horseback,  in  company  with  the 
late  Hon.  George  B.  Holt,  of  Dayton,  and  in  1817  perma- 
nently located  in  that  city.  At  that  time  Dayton  was  a 
village  of  some  600  inhabitants,  in  the  center  of  a  vast  un- 
broken wilderness,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Stoddard  made 
the  circuit  of  the  courts  in  the  different  counties  on  horseback, 
riding  for  days  through  the  storms  of  winter,  and  at  night 
often  sleeping  in  the  bush.     Of  the  early  lawyers  of  Dayton, 
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Mr.  Stoddard  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  profession,  and,  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  determined  character,  rapidly  obtained  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  acquainted  with  him.  In  all  matters  entrusted  to  his 
care,  whether  great  or  small,  the  same  conscientiousness  and 
accuracy  characterized  his  action,  and  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  bear  testimony  that  there  was  no  attorney  at  the  Day- 
ton bar  whose  cases  were  so  carefully  prepared,  or  whose 
business  was  more  accurately  conducted.  Nor  was  he  less 
distinguished  for  the  professional  learning  and  ability  dis- 
played during  trial.  From  184010  1844  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Judge  D.  A.  Haynes.  Having  by  the  latter  year, 
acquired  a  handsome  competency,  he  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs.  His  mind  was  an  encyclopaedia  of  information  rela- 
■  tive  to  the  events  of  three-quarters  of  a  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Dayton,  in  which  body  he  was  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder.  He  also  held  the  office  of  vice  president  and  life- 
director  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  He  was  in 
fullest  sympathy  with  all  moral  and  religious  movements,  and 
toward  such  he  ever  maintained  very  marked  liberality.  The 
munificent  gifts  of  his  family  of  sons  (as  one  with  him  in 
these  operations)  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Dayton, 
show  that  he  has  left  behind  him  those  who  will  do  honor  to 
the  Stoddard  name.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  an  invalid.  Mr.  Stoddard's  first  wife  was  Harriet  L. 
Patterson,  who  died  October  ist,  1822,  leaving  one  son,  Asa 
P.,  now  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  Stoddard's 
second  wife  was  Susan  Williams,  the  daughter  of  an  early 
pioneer  family  of  Dayton.  She  died  April  5th,  1861.  A 
woman  of  great  strength  of  mind  and  true  piety,  she  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  have  done 
honor  to  her  memory.  The  daughter  is  Mrs.  Colonel  S.  B. 
Smith,  of  Dayton.  The  oldest  son  is  a  resident  of  California. 
The  two  youngest,  John  W.  and  Ebenezer  F.  Stoddard,  con- 
stitute the  manufacturing  firm  of  John  W.  Stoddard  &  Co., 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In 
1 861,  Mr.  JohnW.  Stoddard  married  Miss  Susan,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Keifer,  Esq.,  a  retired  business  man  of  Dayton,  and 
has  had  five  children  born  to  him,  three  living.  Aside  from 
that  combination  of  qualities  which  constitutes  a  successful 
business  man,  Mr.  Stoddard  is  characterized  by  an  evenness 
of  disposition,  and  a  power  of  self-control  amid  the  most  ex- 
citing surroundings,  that  is  most  remarkable.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  modest  manners  and  great  kindness  of  heart. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1858; 
studied  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
i860.  He  continued,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  then  turned  his  attention  to  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. E.  F.  Stoddard,  youngest  son  of  our  subject,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1867,  and  in  the  autumn  following  engaged 
with  his  brother,  John  W.,  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil, 
in  which  business  they  continued  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
made  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  Dayton  Steam 
Guage  Company,  and  in  1875  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  John  W.  Stoddard  &  Co.,  and  has  since  been  superintend- 
ent of  their  manufactory.  On  November  loth,  1868,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Bessie  W.,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  G.  Lowe,  of 
Dayton,  and  has  had  four  children,  two  deceased.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  genial  accommodating  spirit,  and  is  very  sys- 
tematic, prompt  and  energetic. 


Miller,  Lewis,  manufacturer  of  mowers  and  reapers 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lake  township.  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  July  24th,  1829.  He  came  of  respectable  and  indus- 
trious parentage.  His  father,  John  Miller,  was  a  cabinet 
maker,  house  builder  and  farmer,  and  originally  came  from 
Maryland,  removing  to  the  West  in  1812.  He  held  a  promi- 
nent position  in  his  community,  and  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  sterling  integrity.  Lewis,  the  youngest  of  three  sons, 
received  his  early  education  in  the  academies  of  Illinois, 
having  removed  to  that  State  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After 
mastering  the  fundamental  branches  of  a  practical  education, 
he  engaged  in  the  plastering  trade  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Returning  to  Ohio  in  1 851,  he  connected  himself  as  a  partner 
with  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  of 
Greentown,  afterward  of  Canton,  and  by  patience  and  untir- 
ing energy  soon  mastered  the  machinist's  trade.  His  peculiar 
aptitude  for  this  branch  of  industry  manifested  itself  to  such 
a  marked  degree  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  works.  It  was  while  in  this  position, 
and  during  the  year  1856,  that  the  turning  tide  in  his  fortune 
was  reached  in  the  invention  of  the  world-renowned  "Buck- 
eye Mower  and  Reaper,"  known  in  the  market  as  the  double- 
hinged  floating-bar,  a  distinctive  feature  after  which  all  two- 
wheeled  machines  were  modeled,  and  to  which  all  machines 
of  this  description  paid  tribute.  To  this  important  invention 
he  afterward  added  others  of  scarcely  less  utility,  chief  among 
which  was  his  table-rake,  a  self-rake,  which  within  a  few 
years,  attained  a  marvelous  popularity.  With  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  "Buckeye,"  the  business  of  the  Canton  house 
became  so  largely  increased  that,  in  1863,  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  branch  concern  at  Akron,  under  the 
incorporated  name  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  and  in  the  year 
following  he  removed  to  that,  city  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  duties  of  superintendent.  In  this  position  he  lived  to  see 
the  establishment,  in  scarce  a  decade,  grown  up  from  insig- 
nificance to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  with  an  annual  product  of  twelve  thousand  machines. 
Besides  his  interest  in  the  Akron  concern,  he  was  president  of 
the  Canton  manufactory,  having  been  elected  to  that  position 
in  1870.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Canton,  and  of  the  Weary,  Snyder  &  Wil- 
cox Manufacturing  Company,  of  Akron,  and  was  president  of 
the  Akron  Iron  Company.  He  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1874,  and  of  the  city  council  in  1865,  upon  the 
first  organization  of  Akron  into  an  incorporated  city.  In 
educational  matters,  he  showed  a  laudable  interest,  notably 
so  in  the  case  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  and  Mt.  Union 
College,  Mt.  Union,  both  of  which  institutions  were  the  re- 
peated recipients  of  his  munificent  bounty.  Of  the  latter 
college,  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio.  In  church  predilections,  he  was 
a  Methodist,  and  a  staunch  and  liberal  supporter  of  that  de- 
nomination. He  was  twice  one  of  the  lay  delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  Erie  conference  in  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was,  from  time  to  time, 
honored  with  other  positions  of  trust  and  distinction.  His 
especial  sphere  of  effort,  however,  was  always  the  Sunday 
school  work.  He  had  the  superintendency  of  different 
schools  for  over  twenty  years,  and  of  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Akron,  for  nearly  ten 
years.  For  the  conception  and  designing  of  the  model  Sab- 
bath school  rooms  of  that  church,  which  attained  a  world-wide 
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celebrity,  and  which  were  largely  copied  after,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  he  was  entitled  to  a  great  share  of  the 
credit.  He  was  the  projector  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
great  National  Sunday  school  assembly,  which  met  at  Fair 
Point,  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  in  August,  1874,  and  to 
his  superior  executive  ability  was  owing  very  largely  the  high- 
est success  of  that  gathering.  He  married  Miss  Mary  V. 
Alexander,  of  Plainfield,  Illinois,  September  i6th,  1853,  and 
had  eleven  children.  In  personal  address,  Mr.  Miller  is 
genial,  courteous,  and  unvaryingly  considerate,  quick  and 
generally  accurate  in  his  decisions,  and  unswerving  in  his 
devotion  to  duty.  He  possesses  decided  powers  of  execu- 
tion, and  an  unflagging  energy  to  carry  out  every  project  to 
a  successful  issue.  He  has  eminently  an  analytical  mind, 
coupled  with  strong  common  sense,  and  to  this  no  doubt  is 
due  his  ^reat  success  in  the  world  of  inventions.  The  im- 
portance of  his  additions  to  the  stock  of  mechanical  aids  to 
agricultural  industry  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Those 
who  have  benefited  by  them  appreciate  and  acknowledge 
their  value. 

Williams,  Robert,  junior,  soldier,  editor  and  rev- 
enue collector,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  January  a4th,  1841.     His  father,  Robert  Wil- 
liams, sen.,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  born  in  181 1 ;  came  to 
Ohio  in  1856,  and  settled  at  Camden,  Preble  county,  where 
for  many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
merchant.     When  a  boy,  our  subject  worked  some  six  years 
at  the  cooper's  trade,  and  his  school  advantages  were  very 
limited.     In  April,  1861,  he  enUsted  in  company  B,  20th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  (for  the  three  months'  service,)  and  was 
sergeant  of  his  company.      In  the  following  autumn  he  was 
made  captain  of  company  B,  54th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
for  the  three  years'  service,  and  appointed  by  Colonel  Smith 
drill  master  of  the  regiment.     In  February,  1862,  at  Paducah 
this  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  division  commanded  by 
General  Sherman.      Its  first  engagement  was  the  battle  of 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  in  which  company  B  formed  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  army,  and  having,  on  account  of  the  thinning 
of  its  ranks  by  sickness,  only  forty-two  men  in  line,  and  of 
these  lost  during  the  fight  twenty-five  in  killed  and  wounded. 
At  the  siege  of  Corinth,  early  in  June,  he  had  charge  of  the 
provost  guard.     At  the  engagement  at  Chickasaw    Bayou, 
late  in   December,  he  commanded  his  regiment,  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  left  breast.     In  January,  1863,  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  and  Captain  Williams, 
being  yet  unable  to  lead  his  regiment,  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Smith.     In  this  engagement  he  contracted  a  severe 
cold,  which  was  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
soon  afterward  he  was  taken  down  with  small-pox,  and  was 
confined  in  hospital  from  the  14th  April  to  the  ist  July.     In 
the  meantime,  on  March  30th,   1863,  he  was  commissioned 
major  of  his  regiment,  having  ranked  as  such  from  Novem- 
ber 27th,  1862.     In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Smith  to  Governor  Dennison  will  be  found  a  handsome 
compliment  to  Mr.  Williams's  military  valor :     "Headquar- 
ters 2D  Brigade,  2d  Division,  15TH  Army  Corps,  Young's 
Point,    Louisiana,   February  25th,    1863. —  Sir:      Herewith 
please  find  a  petition  from  all  the  officers  of  my  old  regiment, 
the  54th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  for  the  promotion  of   *      * 
*       *       and  Captain  Williams.     Of  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
in  the  late  affairs  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  and  Arkansas  Post,  I 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms.     He  lead  at  the  former  place, 
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what  was  literally  a  forlorn  hope.  Twenty-three  out  of  two 
hundred  of  his  men  fell  dead  and  wounded  around  him,  while 
storming  what  afterward  proved  an  invulnerable  rifle  pit  and 
battery.  He  never  faltered  or  wavered  until  struck  in  the 
breast  by  a  mini^-ball,  when  he  was  carried  away  lifeless,  as 
we  supposed,  from  the  field.  Fortunately  the  wadding  of  his 
coat  and  other  articles  in  his  pocket,  stopped  the  missile,  and 
though  the  blood  was  forced  from  his  mouth,  ears  and  nostrils 
by  the  shock,  he  rallied,  and  insisted  upon  taking  the  field  in 
the  next  engagement  at  Arkansas  Post.  Unable  to  walk,  I  fur- 
nished him  a  horse,  and  he  acted  as  my  aide-de-camp,  ren- 
dering me  most  valuable  service.  He  is  cool,  courageous, 
perfectly  correct  in  his  habits,  perfectly  temperate,  highly 
accomplished  in  his  profession,  and  the  best,  the  very  best 
drill  officer  that  I  have  met  in  the  army.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend him  to  you  with  confidence  that  if  you  give  him  pro- 
motion, you  will  render  to  the  command  most  valuable  sei'vice, 
and  through  his  example,  to  the  corps.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Thomas 
K.Smith.  To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Ohio."  On 
January  8th,  1 864,  Major  Williams  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  but  on  September  14th,  1864,  he  resigned  on 
account  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  result  of  his  wound 
at  Chickasaw  Bayou.  In  the  autumn  of  1866,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Prieble  county,  and  reelected  in  1868,  but  resigned 
in  April,  1869,  to  accept  his  present  position  of  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  third  collection  district  of  Ohio.  In 
July,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Elvira  Elliott,  of  Preble  county, 
who  has  borne  him  one  son  and  four  daughters.  In  April, 
1875,  he  became  connected  as  editor  and  proprietor,  with  the 
Eaton  Register.  The  colonel  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent* 
business  qualifications,  decided  opinions,  and  of  unquestion- 
able integrity. 

Hubbard,  Thomas,  journalist,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  West  Liberty,  Logan  county,  January  6th,  1826. 
His  father,  Oren  Hubbard,  a  man  of  much  intelligence  and 
force  of  character,  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  carpenter  and 
millwright.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  respected 
Connecticut  family,  which  has  given  to  the  country  several 
prominent  men.  His  mother,  Margaret  Newell,  was  born  in 
Harrison  county,  Kentucky,  of  a  mixed  Irish  and  German 
family  that  removed  from  the  latter  place  to  Logan  county, 
Ohio,  in  1816.  Her  brother,  Samuel  Newell,  was  for  many 
years  known  as  a  prominent  and  popular  citizen  of  the  latter 
county  —  in  which  he  held  several  public  offices,  and  from 
which  he  was  returned  a  representative  to  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture two  terms,  serving  with  much  distinction,  and  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  Our  subject  inherited 
from  both  his  parents  a  physical  constitution  of  much  above 
ordinary  strength,  and  a  mind  of  great  vigor  that  has,  by 
study  and  attention  to  the  business  of  his  life,  been  greatly 
strengthened.  During  his  boyhood,  educational  facilities 
were  not  abundant,  and  hence  he  was  confined  to  attendance 
on  the  common  schools,  supported  by  subscriptions,  but  this 
enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  literary  dis- 
tinction. When  twelve  years  old  he  came  to  Bellefontaine 
and  entered  the  printing  office  of  Hiram  B.  Strother,  where 
he  remained  engaged  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  type-set- 
ting and  letter-press  printing,  eighteen  months.  Subse- 
quently, until  1847,  he  learned  and  practiced  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter,  and  though  possessed  of  the  happy  faculty  of 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  this  trade  did  not  satisfy 
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him  when  he  attained  his  majority,  and  he  preferably  selected 
the  business  of  a  journalist  as  his  choice.  Accordingly  in 
1847,  his  brother  William  Hubbard  and  he  became  equal 
partners  in  the  Logan  County  Gazette  newspaper,  which  had 
been  established  as  early  as  1836,  and  continuously  pub- 
lished as  the  leading  paper  of  that  county.  From  that  time 
until  1856,  William  and  Thomas  Hubbard  conducted  with 
much  ability  and,  as  its  files  will  show,  the  Gazette,  as  a 
county  weekly  journal,  having  no  superior  in  the  State.  A 
brief  sketch  of  William  Hubbard  will  be  found  in  Cogge- 
shall's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,"  published  in  i860, 
with  selections  from  his  poetical  writings.  He  died  in  1866, 
after  giving  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  and  elsewhere 
evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  talented  literary  and  political 
writer.  The  Know-Nothing  party  having  obtained  promi- 
nence and  power  in  Logan  county  in  1854,  the  Hubbard 
Brothers  opposed  its  principles  for  some  time  with  all  their 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  their  journal,  at  the  expense  of  pecu- 
niary loss  to  themselves,  and  eventually  sold  the  property  to 
other  parties,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the 
Bellefontaine  Republican  ;  but  in  about  six  months  afterward 
the  Hubbard  Brothers  repurchased  the  property,  and  under 
the  original  name  published  the  paper  until  1864,  when  the 
property  was  purchased  of  them  and  removed  to  Sidney, 
Ohio.  During  the  following  year  the  Hubbard  Brothers  pub- 
lished the  Daily  Empire,  at  Dayton,  and  then  the  death  of 
his  brother  induced  our  subject  to  return  to  Bellefontaine, 
and  engage  in  the  establishment  of  the  Weekly  Examiner, 
which  he  still  continues  to  publish.  As  a  mark  of  political 
favor,  in  1868  he  was  by  the  Ohio  democratic  convention 
'•nominated  for  secretary  of  State,  but  though  running  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  not  elected.  In  November,  1851, 
he  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  John  B.  Miller, 
of  Bellefontaine,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  also 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  this  union  was  blessed 
with  six  children.  Edgar  Oren  and  Horace  K.  are  engaged 
in  the  office  of  the  Examiner ;  the  others  being  named,  re- 
spectively, Mary  J.,  Ada  A.,  Thomas  A.  and  Frank  McKin- 
ney  Hubbard.  The  columns  of  the  Examiner  afford  weekly 
examples  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  ability  as  a  writer.  Like  his 
brother,  he  sometimes  indulges  in  verse,  with  much  success. 
A  man  of  strong  convictions,  he  never  hesitates,  even  when 
his  views  are  unpopular  to  express  them.  He  opposed  the 
war  for  the  Union,  not  as  an  upholder  of  secession,  but  as  an 
opponent  of  war,  the  same  being,  in  his  opinion,  anti-human- 
itarian and  anti-Christian,  and  totally  unjustifiable. 

CaSSELS,  John  Lang,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  emeritus 
professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  Cleveland  Med- 
ical College,  was  born  September  15th,  1802,  in  Scotland, 
near  Glasgow.  The  name  is  well  known  in  Scotland,  and 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  Germany.  He  was  in- 
structed both  in  the  common  branches  and  classics  in  the 
high  schools  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  being 
thoroughly  prepared,  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  applying  himself  to  his  studies 
with  great  assiduity.  At  this  period,  owing  to  a  disastrous 
change  in  his  father's  affairs,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university.  In  1827  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  an 
older  brother,  who  was  at  home  on  a  visit  after  twenty  years' 
residence  in  this  country.  He  remained  a  welcome  visitor 
at  his  brother's  hospitable  home,  near  Utica,  New  York,  for 


about  a  year,  passing  his  time  agreeably  and  not  unprofitably 
among  the  intelligent  farmers  of  that  excellent  and  productive 
section.  While  here  he  became  possessed  of  a  strong  desire 
to  travel  and  see  more  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  gratify 
this  desire  he  taught  school,  earning  money  enough  to  take 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  then  teaching  again  when  that 
was  expended.  In  the  fall  of  1830  he  arrived  at  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county,  New  York,  the  seat  of  the  Western  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Moses  Johnson,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  college. 
After  a  year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  by 
Professor  McNaughton,  and  graduated  in  1834,  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  occupied  the  position  of 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  for  four  years  in  all,  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  college,  his  early 
thorough  mental  discipline  in  the  high  schools  and  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  enabling  him  to  accomplish  well  a  vast 
amount  of  work.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  opened  an  office 
in  Chenango  county.  New  York,  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Willoughby  Medical  College,  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  remained  at  Willoughby  till  1843,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  and  in  connection  with  Drs.  Kirtland, 
Delamater,  and  Ackley,  established  in  1844,  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  occupying  the  first  year  a  building  on  the 
corner  of  Ontario  and  Prospect  streets.  All  these  gentlemen 
were  professors  at  Willoughby,  and  when  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  Willoughby  College,  and  the  petition  defeated. 
But  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  medical  college  in  Cleve- 
land, which  had  been  undertaken  by  responsible  citizens,  was 
not  to  be  thwarted.  The  organization  was  effected  under  the 
charter  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  is  still  the  medi- 
cal department  of  that  institution.  The  present  commodious 
building  was  erected  in  1844  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  St. 
Clair  streets.  For  several  years  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
materia  medica,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Samuel  St. 
John,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology, 
which  position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  which,  added  to  the  years  he  lectured  at 
Willoughby,  make  about  forty  years  of  his  life  spent  in  this 
most  useful  department  of  labor.  During  this  period  he  de- 
livered two  courses  of  lectures  a  year  for  ten  years,  at  Hud- 
son, on  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy ;  and  also 
for  three  or  four  years  at  Painesville,  besides  lecturing  at  many 
times  and  places  on  various  scientific  subjects.  In  1837  he 
was  appointed,  by  Governor  Marcy,  geologist  of  the  first  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  during  the  three  years  he 
held  this  appointment  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
territory  assigned,  and  submitted  a  valuable  and  highly  satis- 
factory report.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1846  in  the  wilds  of 
Lake  Superior,  making,  in  the  interest  of  a  Cleveland  copper 
mining  company,  a  geological  survey  of  the  south  shore  and 
Isle  Royal,  and  had  his  honest  and  intelligent  report  been 
acted  on,  the  company  would  have  saved  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  1872,  having  suffered  ^  paralytic  stroke,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  carrying  with 
him  the  affectionate  sympathy  and  esteem  of  his  associates. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  a  clear,  sound,  and  well  balanced  in- 
tellect, his  lectures  were  models  for  clearness  and  exactness 
of  statement,  and  pure  and  polished  diction.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Jefferson  College, 
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Mississippi,  in  1859,  and  in  1861  he  was  honored  by  being 
entered  a.  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Geo- 
logical Institute,  of  Vienna.  Although  but  partially^recov- 
ered,  his  mind  is  still  vigorous,  and  he  employs  his  leisure 
hours  in  writing  valuable,  popular,  scientific  articles  for  differ- 
ent magazines  and  newspapers.  He  was  married  in  the  fall 
of  1838  to  Miss  Cornelia  Olin,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  H.  Olin, 
of  Vermont ;  she  died  in  1871.  They  have  had  born  to  them 
one  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Atwood,  of  the  firm  of 
Fuller  &  Atwood,  of  Cleveland. 

Walters,  Jefferson  A.,  physician  and  druggist, 

was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  19th,  1810. 
His  father,  Ephraim  Walters,  was  born  in  the  same  county 
in  1776.  In  1800  he  boated  flour  to  New  Orleans  in  a  keel 
boat,  and  in  1803,  married  Elizabeth  Ache,  daughter  of  a 
Dunkard  preacher,  and  passed  his  life  in  farming,  and  stock- 
farming,  being  ninety  years  old  at  his  death.  Ephraim  Wal- 
ters, the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  captured  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  by  the  Shawnee  Indians  on  the  South  branch 
of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia  in  175 1,  together  with  his  mother 
and  six  other  children,  her  husband  being  shot  dead  at  the 
same  thne.  On  crossing  the  mountains  westward,  her  nurs- 
ing babe  was  torn  from  her  breast  and  its  brains  dashed  out 
against  a  tree,  and  she  herself  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  tortured 
to  death  in  a  most  .horrid  manner.  Young  Walters,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  was  taken  to  an  Indian  village  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  near  Pittsburgh,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Chief  Yough- 
ashaw,  kindly  treated,  and  became  an  expert  hunter.  He 
was  a  witness  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  1758.  He  was  exchanged  in  1759,  but  becoming 
offended  at  the  overbearing  disposition  of  some  British 
officers,  he  soon  followed  his  Indian  associates  to  Ohio,  and 
spent  two  years  on  the  Muskingum  river  and  its  branches. 
In  1 76 1  he  returned  to  the  Monongahela,  and  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  village  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
Cornstalk,  in  what  is  now  Fayette  county.  In  1770  he  located, 
by  "tomahawk  tide,"  about  700  acres  of  land  in  that  county, 
which  to-day  is  among  the  finest  and  most  valuable  land  of 
any  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
a  Miss  De  Bolt,  of  French  descent,  and  from  this  union  there 
were  reared  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety ;  six  to  over  seventy-five,  and  one  to 
fifty-five.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walters  raised  a  com- 
pany for  the  defense  of  the  settlement.  Many  a  night  when 
he  was  out  on  a  scout,  his  wife  fearing  the  Indians,  would 
leave  the  cabin  and  with  her  children  sleep  "in  the  bush." 
In  the  war  of  1812,  his  youngest  son  being  drafted,  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, though  over  seventy-five  years  of  age,  offered  himself  as 
a  substitute,  and  was  accepted.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character,  rendered  him  very  efficient.  For  a 
nunjber  of  years  he  jilled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
Most  of  the  land  which  he  located  is  still,  after  a  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 
His  grandson.  Dr.  J.  A.  Walters,  on  a  visit  to  the  old  home- 
stead in  1878,  found  two  large  pear  trees  still  alive  and  bear- 
ing, being  over  ninety  years  old.  Mrs.  Walters  was  a  re- 
markable woman,  always  full  of  life  and  energy.  She  served 
as  midwife  for  that  frontier  settlement  for  some  forty  years ; 
kept  a  fine  horse,  and  no  kind  of  weather  day  or  night  ap- 
peared to  make  any  difference  with  her.  She  died  in  1842, 
aged  ninety-four.  He  died  in  1833,  aged  ninety-six.  Dr. 
Walters,  our  subject,  came  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and 


entered  as  the  first  student  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
then  just  organized  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  with  Dr.  John 
Steel,  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  as  president,  and 
graduated  in  1834.  He  began  practice  in  Perry  county,  where 
he  remained  some  three  years.  In  1836  he  made  a  recon- 
noitring trip  to  Illinois,  and  entered  some  land  on  the  Illinois 
river  above  Peoria.  In  June,  1837,  he  located  as  a  practicing 
physician  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  On  December  24th,  1840,  he 
married  Lucetta  E.,  only  daughter  of  James  Brooks,  of  Day- 
ton, and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  In  the  summer  of  1841 
he  engaged  in  the  drug  trade,  which  he  carried  on  very  suc- 
cessfully for  twenty-five  years.  In  January,  1866,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  a  buggy,  receiving  a  very  seri- 
ous injury  to  his  spine.  He  was  almost  entirely  disabled  for 
six  years  afterward,  and  was  a  great  sufferer.  At  the  expir- 
ation of  this  time  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  relief  by 
medical  treatment,  and  has  since  enjoyed  tolerable  health. 
In  1871  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade,  but  two  years  since 
retired  from  business.  His  only  son,  James  B.  Walters,  is  a 
prominent  druggist  of  Dayton.  In  politics.  Dr.  Walters  has 
always  been  a  staunch  democrat.  He  was  for  many  years  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham. 
The  doctor  now  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  of  which  he  is  specially  fond.  He  is  particularly  a 
lover  of  historical  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  his  reading 
in  this  direction  has  made  him  quite  an  antiquarian.  His 
religious  belief  is  broad  and  liberal,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  position  that  all  existences,  organic,  physical,  and 
mental,  are  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  He  is 
well  preserved  for  his  age,  and  looks  much  younger  than  he 
is.  He  possesses  a  very  genial  nature,  and  unusually  fine 
social  qualities. 

LOURY,  Fielding,  legislator  and  general,  was  born 
in  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  March  13th, .1781,  and  died 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  7th,  1848.  He  came  to  Cincinnati 
about  the  year  1802,  and  in  June,  181 1,  married  Ann,  only 
daughter  of  John  Smith,  first  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were  four  daughters,  three 
living  and  residents  of  Dayton.  They  are  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Davies,  widow  of  Samuel  Hile/' Davies;  Mrs.  Harriet  S., 
wife  of  Lewis  Huesman,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Ann  E.  relict  of 
John  Howard.  Mr.  Loury  was  a  large  land  owner,  and  a 
surveyor  by  occupation.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Staunton, 
near  Troy,  Ohio,  and  named  it  after  Staunton  Academy,  in 
Virginia,  where  he  was  educated.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
early  legislature  of  Ohio,  when  it  met  at  Chillicothe  and  sub- 
sequently at  Columbus.  He  was  also  a  general  in  the  State 
militia,  and  served  at  Detroit  as  Indian  agent  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Mr.  Loury  was  a  noble  type  of  the  genuine  pioneer. 
He  was  bold,  courageous,  energetic,  and  industrious,  and 
was  remarkably  active  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  re- 
sulted from  a  fall  down  stairs,  from  the  effects  of  which  acci- 
dent he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  He  possessed  great  kindness 
of  heart  and  generous  impulses,  was  quiet,  unassuming  in 
manners,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  genial,  clever,  old 
fashioned  gentleman.  In  politics  he  was  a  Jacksonian 
democrat.  Several  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
married,  in  January,  1823,  a  second  companion  in  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Sophia  Cooper,  relict  of  Daniel  C.  Cooper,  the 
original  proprietor  of  Dayton.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one 
son.  Fielding  Loury,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Dayton,  October 
9th,  1824.  • 
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MUNSON,  Augustus  WilmOT,  physician,  Kenton, 
was  born  in  Oxford,  Chenango  county.  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 2d,  1819.  The  family,  of  English  ancestry,  moved  from 
New  England  to  New  York  in  early  times.  His  grandfather, 
Wilmot  Munson,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  father,  Wilmot  Munson,  (Hving  1878,)  is  a  pensioner, 
having  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  a  native  of  Vermont,  died  in  Kenton,  April,  1864. 
In  1829  his  father  moved  to  Ohio,  and  located  in  Richland 
county.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  and  adopted  States.  He  closed  his 
school  course  in  the  spring  of  1838,  receiving  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  and  taught  his  first  school  at  Westfield,  Delaware 
county,  in  the  summer  following.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  the  family  moved  to  the  northern  part  of  Hardin  county, 
then  a  wilderness,  where  they  suffered  the  privations  incident 
to  pioneer  life.  Here  he  remained  until  spring,  assisting  to 
clear  and  plant  to  corn  a  few  acres.  In  May,  he  left  home 
without  means  and  journeyed  on  foot  to  Delaware  county, 
where  an  uncle  furnished  him  a  scythe  with  which  to  com- 
mence business.  With  this  implement  he  started  on  foot  to 
procure  employment,  and  engaged  as  a  harvest  hand  and 
labored  as  such  until  fall,  when  he  engaged  and  taught 
school  the  following  winter.  In  April,  1840,  he  married 
Maria  McMillin,  a  native  of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  he  is  still  living.  Four  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  living,  a  son  and  daughter,  were  the  issue  of  this  union. 
Of  these,  the  daughter,  Amanda  M.,  is  the  wife  of  Hale  Salis- 
bury, of  Kenton;  the  son,  LeRoy  D.,  is  a  medical  student. 
In  the  spring  of  1842,  Mr.  Munson  moved  to  Marseilles, 
Marion  county,  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Orrin  Ferris  as 
a  student.  Here  he  continued,  occasionally  teaching  school 
and  otherwise  laboring  for  means  to  support  his  family  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  until  1844,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Leighton,  of  Kenton,  who  proposed  to  board  him  for  his 
assistance  in  practice.  In  November  he  moved  to  Wyandot, 
Wyandot  county,  where  he  taught  school,  and  in  the  spring 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here  he  continued 
until  the  winter  of  1849-50,  when  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  moved 
to  Kenton,  and  practiced  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Leighton 
until  the  winter  of  1853-54  he  again  attended  lectures  at 
Cleveland  and  graduated.  In  the  following  fall  he  opened 
an  office  in  Kenton,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice. He  has  during  his  long  practice  gained  and  maintained 
the  reputation  of  a  successful  physician  and  skillful  surgeon. 
In  1850  he  assisted  in  organizing  his  county  medical  society, 
of  which  he  has  been  president  and  secretary.  In  1856  he 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
represented  his  county  society  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
former  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  in  1857, 
and  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Association  in  1869, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  latter  he  contributed  a  paper  upon 
the  "  Laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio  during 
the  past  fifty  years,"  a  copy  of  which,  by  a  vote  of  the  asso- 
ciation, he  was  requested  to  furnish  for  pubHcation.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  82d  regiment  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  remained  with  this  regiment  in  active 
service  until  in  1863,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  bad  health.  He  next  entered  the  State  military 
service  as  surgeon  of  camps  oS»instruction.     In  March,  1865, 


he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  188th  regiment  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  with  this  regiment  went  to  the  field, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment  in  September,  1865.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Hardin 
county,  organized  in  1868,  and  was  chosen  its  first  secretary. 
Early  in  life  he  espoused  the  political  principles  of  the  whig 
party ;  was  a  supporter  of  General  Harrison  in  1840,  for  whom 
he  cast  his  first  vote.  He  has  been  an  active  local  politician, 
a  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  of  General  Taylor  in  1848, 
and  of  General  Scott  in  1852.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he  adopted  its  political  principles,  to  which 
he  still  adheres.  He  attended  the  Chicago  convention  in 
i860,  and  supported  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  subsequently  Generals 
Grant  and  Hayes.  He  has  held  several  local  offices  of  trust, 
and  being  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  served  one  full 
term  (1873  to  1875).  Dr.  Munson  is  a  man  who  has  the 
faculty  of  utilizing  his  knowledge  and  concentrating  it  upon 
any  subject  within  the  walk  of  his  profession.  Energetic  in 
temperament,  he  is  efficient  in  practice,  and  has  therefore 
been  one  of  the  successful  physicians  of  the  country.  The 
business  qualifications  which  so  many  physicians  lack  has 
not  in  his  case  been  wanting.  Early  in  life  he  labored  under 
many  disadvantages,  but  by  his  native  energy  these  were 
surmounted,  and  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  victor's 
reward. 

SKELLENGER,  Anson  DEERING,  physician.  New 
London,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  June  23d,  1823.  The  family  were  of  German  descent, 
and  of  the  German  reformed  faith.  Its  progenitor  in  America 
settled  in  New  Jersey  as  an  emigrant  from  Germany  about  the 
year  1650.  His  father,  Silas  J.  Skellenger  was  born  at  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  New 
York  in  1800.  He  was  by  profession  an  architect  and  builder, 
a  man  of  great  perseverance  and  energy.  Like  most  men  of 
his  age  at  the  time  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
King,  of  Sagg  harbor,  Long  Island.  She  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eight  years,  nth  November,  1878. 
Three  brothers  of  the  family  name  emigrated  from  i^ngland 
to  America,  and  from  one  of  them  who  went  to  Georgia,  Vice 
President  King  descended.  A  second  settled  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  a  third  in  New  York.  It  was  from  the  latter  our 
subject's  mother  descended.  After  receiving  a  common 
school  training  he  entered  successively  Gaine's  Academy, 
Yates'  Academy,  and  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute.  In  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  he  read  medicine  with  Professor  L.  C. 
DoUey,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  attended  lectures  at  the 
medical  college  of  Rochester,  and  subsequently  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Institute,  in  1850.  During  that 
year  he  began  the  practice  of  medicinfe  at  Rochester,  and 
during  the  next  entered  the  medical  college  at  Cleveland  for 
the  lecture  course,  after  which  he  settled  in  Ashland  county, 
removing  to  New  London  in  June,  1853,  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  and  practiced  his  profession.  In  1874  he 
attended  that  year's  course  of  lectures  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Medical  Association,  and  in 
1852  was  vice  president  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  a  number  of  med- 
ical journals.  A  republican  in  politics,  in  1863-64,  he  was 
assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  tenth  congres- 
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sional  district,  and  in  1866  he  was  from  the  same  district  its 
representative  to  the  peace  convention  in  Philadelphia.  For 
eight  years  he  has  been  the  efficient  mayor  of  New  London, 
having  while  in  that  office  organized  in  a  systematic  manner 
the  various  departments  of  city  work.  In  1878  he  was  nom- 
inated for  probate  judge  of  Huron  county.  Since  1867  he 
has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  attending  all  the  con- 
ventions, and  is  .generally  regarded  a  zealous  and  active 
member  of  it.  On  the  i  ith  June,  1844,  he  married  Miss  Har- 
riet I.  Goold,  of  Albany,  New  York.  Mrs.  Skellenger  died 
June  1 2th,  1848,  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  and  on  the  25th 
September,  1854,  Dr.  Skellenger  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane 
Belding,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  has  been  successful  in 
the  management  of  all  business,  both  pubhc  and  private,  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  is  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  man 
of  affable  and  benevolent  disposition,  liberal  with  his  time 
and  means  in  every  worthy  enterprise  which  promises  advan- 
tage to  the  community. 

Weston,  Washington  Allen,  merchant  and 

banker,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  March  3d,  1814, 
and  died  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  April  24th,  1876.  His  father, 
William  Weston,  was  a  sea  captain  and  perished  at  sea. 
His  mother,  Rebecca  Conyes,  was  an  English  lady,  and 
died  soon  after  the  death  of  her  Jiusband.  When  an  orphan 
boy  of  fifteen  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  was  six  years  a  salesman 
in  a  mercantile  house  in  Dayton,  where  he  made  a  record 
for  fine  business  talent,  industry  and  honesty.  About  1835, 
with  small  capital,  he  began  business  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  but  the 
financial  crisis  of  1836-37  swept  away  every  dollar  he  pos- 
sessed. Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  soon  began  again  in 
Covington,  Miami  county,  where  he  prospered,  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  community.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  on  the  whig  ticket  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio,  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  In  the  fall  of  1848 
he  located  in  Greenville,  and  opened  the  first  hardware  store 
in  the  place.  In  1856  he  purchased  the  Dayton  paper  mills, 
and  for  twelve  years  conducted  a  thriving  business  in  that 
city.  In  1863  he  returned  to  Greenville,  resumed  for  a  time 
the  hardware  trade,  and  in  January,  1866,  became  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Farmer's  National  bank,  of  Greenville,  and 
president  of  the  same,  remaining  such  till  his  decease.  He 
was  prominently  active  in  the  local  enterprises  of  the  com- 
munity, and  his  generosity  was  as  universal  as  mankind,  with 
a  heart  ever  open  and  a  hand  ever  extended  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  He  possessed  a  fine 
literary  and  scientific  taste,  had  a  very  fair  education,  and  was 
a  good  conversationalist.  He  excelled  as  a  writer,  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  timely  articles  to  the  public  prints  of  his 
day.     The  guiding  principle  of  his  life  was  the  "golden  rule.'' 

Wilson,  William  Martin,  lawyer,  judge,  and 

legislator,  was  born  near  Mifflin,  Juniata  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  nth,  1808;  died  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  June  15th, 
1864.  His  parents  were  Thomas  Wilson  and  Jane  Martin, 
and  in  181 1  they  came  to  Ohio,  passed  about  a  year  in  Fair- 
field county,  and  in  1812  settled  in  Butler  county,  where  our 
subject  was  reared._  He  was  educated  in  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Studied  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Jesse  Cor- 
win,  of  Hamilton;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  then 
began  practice  in  that  place.  In  the  fall  of  1835  he  located 
in  Greenville,  and  at  once  took  a  leading  position  as  a  lawyer. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 


Darke  county.  On  September  igth,  1837,  he  married  Miss 
Louise  Dorsey,  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  April  23d,  1815,  and  died  August  2d,  1856.  In  De- 
cember, 1837,  he  started  the  Darke  County  Advocate,  which 
with  a  change  of  name  is  now  the  Greenville  Journal.  In 
October,  1840,  he  was  elected  auditor  of  Darke  county,  and 
twice  reelected,  thus  serving  six  years.  In  the  fall  of  1846, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate  from  the  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Darke,  Miami  and  Shelby,  and  filled  the 
seat  two  years,  during  which  time  he  rose  to  a  very  prominent 
position  in  that  body,  and  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  State  auditor,  having  already  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  county  auditors  in  the  State. 
This  one  lacking  vote  he  could  have  supplied  by  voting  for 
himself,  a  thing  which  his  manly  modesty  forbade.  In  the 
fall  of  1856  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Chase  as  common 
pleas  judge  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  second  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  to  fill  a  vacancy.  His  decisions  were  distin- 
guished for  great  research  and  ability.  Being  too  old  to  enter 
the  service  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
as  a  member  of  the  military  committee  of  his  district,  an 
active  and  earnest  supporter  of  the  government.  He  stood 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Greenville  bar,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  jurists  in  Ohio,  and  by  his  in- 
trinsic moral  worth,  gave  a  higher  character  to  the  profession. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusually  quiet  and  retiring  disposition. 
His  words  were  few,  but  well  chosen,  and  his  sarcasm  and 
repartee  were  like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  an  opponent.  At 
the  same  time  he  bore  a  heart  of  the  warmest  and  tenderest 
sympathies.  For  a  number  of  years  he  held  the  office  of 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Greenville.  He  lived 
and  died  an  honest,  upright  man,  in  whom,  as  friend,  neigh- 
bor, and  citizen,  the  community  had  the  fullest  confidence. 

Emerson,  Henry  William,  general  of  militia 

and  banker,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  May  8th,  1808, 
and  died  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  December  nth,  1877.  His 
parents  were  James  and  Eve  Emerson ;  the  former  born  in 
Vermont,  July  17th,  1783,  died  January  31st,  1853;  the  latter 
born  April  3d,  1788,  died  May  13th,  184.7.  He  was  a  distant 
connection  of  the  American  author  and  lecturer,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  When  our  subject  was  eight  years  of  age,  the 
family  settled  in  Darke  county,  Ohio.  His  wife,  Catherine 
Buckingham,  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  1807,  and  he  married  her  in  Fort  Nesbit,  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  November  2d,  1826.  From  this  marriage  were 
born  one  son,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  four  daughters,  Ma- 
linda,  Sarah  Ann,  Mary  Jane,  and  Elizabeth,  only  two  of  the 
latter,  Malinda  and  Mary  Jane,  surviving.  Mrs.  Emerson's 
father  was  Mash  Buckingham,  born  in  Maryland,  June  17th, 
1781,  died  March  31st,  1855.  At  an  early  day  Mr.  Emerson 
held  the  position  of  brigadier-general  in  the  militia,  and  was 
also  for  a  number  of  years  a  justice  of  the  peace.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  conducted  the  business  of  a  banker  in  Hollans- 
burg,  Darke  county,  and  in  1865  moved  to  Greenville,  where 
he  became  a  director  in  the  Farmers'  National  bank  of  that 
place,  of  which  for  nearly  two  years  he  was  the  president, 
holding  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  president  of  the  Darke  County  Pioneer 
Society.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  traits  of  character, 
and  was  conceded  to  be  a  leader  in  all  circles  in  which  he 
moved.  In  natural  ability  he  was  far  above  the  average,  but 
his  early  opportunities  were  such  as  to  afford  him  nothing 
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more  than  a  very  ordinary  education.  He  possessed  unusual 
good  sense,  and  was  a  very  superior  counselor.  All  his  busi- 
ness transactions  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  particu- 
larity and  caution,  as  also  by  impartial  dealing.  He  was 
plain,  prompt  and  positive  in  all  he  did.  His  social  qualities 
were  attractive,  and  his  powers  of  imitation  wonderful.  He 
would  have  made  a  first  class  comedian.  His  memory,  also, 
was  very  remarkable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  shrewdest 
financier  that  Darke  county  ever  had.  He  was  exceedingly 
careful  in  his  expenditures,  very  successful  in  his  business, 
and  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune. 

Milliard,  Richard,  merchant,  was  bom  in  Chath- 
ham.  New  York,  July  4th,  1797,  and  died  December  21st, 
1856,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  father,  David  Hilliard,  dying 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  soon  after  left  Albany 
and  removed  to  Skaneateles,  where  he  resided  with  an  older 
brother.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between  clerking  in  a 
store  and  teaching  school  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Black  Rock  and  became  clerk  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise store  of  John  Daly.  Here  he  so  won  upon  the 
favor  of  his  employer  that  in  course  of  time  he  was  admitted 
to  a  partnership  without  capital.  In  1824  the  partners  con- 
cluded that  Cleveland  offered  a  better  prospect  for  future 
business  than  Black  Rock,  and  the  firm  removed  to  that  city, 
Mr.  Daly  resigning  the  active  management  of  the  business 
to  his  junior  partner,  who,  in  1827,  purchased  Mr.  Daly's 
interest  and  for  some  time  carried  on  operations  alone.  By 
his  unwearied  industry  and  strict  integrity  he  succeeded  in 
building  up  so  large  a  business  in  dry  goods  and  groceries 
that  it  became  advisable  to  have  a  partner  in  New  York  for 
the  purchase  of  goods.  For  this  purpose  he  associated  him- 
self with  Mr.  William  Hayes,  in  that  city.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  firm  of  Hilliard  &  Hayes  carried  on  a  wholesale 
business  in  dry  goods  and  groceries  that  made  it  one  of  the 
foremost  houses  in  that  lin.e  in  the  West.  Its  field  of  opera- 
tions was  extensive  and  steadily  increasing,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  was  of  the  highest.  The  New  York  house 
was  changed  to  Hopkins,  Hayes  &  Co.,  he  still  being  the 
principal  proprietor.  The  transactions  of  this  firm  were  very 
large.  At  the  same  time  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Cort- 
land Palmer,  of  New  York,  in  extensive  purchases  of  real 
estate.  In  1856,  when  on  his  journey  home  from  New  York, 
he  took  cold  ;  a  short  but  fatal  illness  followed,  and  he  died 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  No  merchant  ever  stood  higher  in 
public  estimation  for  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  honor 
itself  in  all  mercantile  transactions  and  had  a  shrinking  dread 
of  any  act  that  could  be  made  to  bear  the  slightest  semblance 
of  doubtful  character.  He  never  permitted  his  paper  to  be 
dishonored  or  placed  in  doubt,  and  his  word  was  held  as  good 
as  a  written  contract.  His  financial  abilities  were  great  and 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his  brother  merchants.  His  su- 
perior in  this  respect  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  State. 
In  all  transactions  he  was  economical  but  by  no  means  penu- 
rious. On  the  contrary  he  was  wisely  liberal,  giving  gener- 
ously, but  being  careful  that  his  generosity  was  not  unworthily 
placed.  In  public  matters  he  took  an  active  interest,  as  an 
enterprizing  citizen  and  not  as  a  mere  politician.  He  early 
interested  himself  in  the  scheme  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water  from  Lake  Erie,  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners 
of  water -works,  and  became  president  of  the  water-works 
board.  The  work  of  negotiating  the  bonds  of  the  city  issued 
for  water-works  purposes  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  although 


the  task  was  then  very  difficult,  he  succeeded  in  placing  them 
with  great  advantage,  without  their  becoming  the  prey  of 
New  York  brokers,  who  had  hoped  to  profit  largely  by  the 
transaction.  Under  his  presiding  direction  the  water-works 
were  completed  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  to  the  con- 
tinuous satisfaction  of  the  citizens,  the  contractors,  and  the 
workmen.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  the  first  railroad  line  reaching  Cleveland,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  in  procuring  stock 
subscriptions.  In  pohtics,  he  was  a  conservative  democrat, 
but  avoided  taking  a  prominent  part  in  partisan  politics.  He 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  village  of  Cleveland  previous 
to  its  organization  as  a  city,  and  in  the  first  year  of  that 
organization,  in  1836,  he  was  elected  alderman,  filling  the 
same  position  in  1839.  He  was  frequently  tendered  the 
democratic  nomination  to  Congress,  but  invariably  declined. 
His  social  and  family  relations  were  characterized  by  the 
same  high  principles  of  honor  that  ruled  his  business  career. 
He  was  courteous  and  considerate  to  all ;  a  warm  and  trust- 
worthy friend  ;  generous  and  charitable  in  thought  and  action  ; 
liberal  in  his  views  touching  religion  and  politics,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  narrowness  or  selfishness.  He  married  Miss  Cath- 
arine Hayes,  of  New  York,  who  died  about  four  years  before 
him,  leaving  seven  children. 

BUCHWALTER,  LEO  ^^YERS,  physician,  was  born 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  nth,  1831,  residing  in  Greenville  in 
1878.  His  great-grandfather,  Jacob  Buchwalter,  emigrated 
from  Canton  Berne,  Switzerland,  about  1760,  and  became  a 
pioneer  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  Gerhardt  Buch- 
walter, grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  near  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio.  His  son,  Benjamin  Buchwalter,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  and  reared  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  birth  occurring  August  9th,  1797.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  millwright,  which  he  followed  for  about  thirty 
years.  In  1824  he  married  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Miller,  of  Middleton,  Maryland.  In  1826  he  located  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  lived  some  ten  years.  In  1836  he  moved 
to  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  and  after  a  residence  there  of 
about  six  years,  settled  in  Harrison,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio. 
From  1852  to  i860  he  occupied  the  position  of  postmaster  of 
that  place.  In  187 1  he  finally  located  in  Darke  county,  Ohio, 
and  died  of  apoplexy,  April  i6th,  1876,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  His  wife  died  January  i  ith,  1877,  in  her  seventy-fourth 
year.  Both  parents  were  substantial,  useful  persons.  She 
was  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Christian  church.  They 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  onl^  two  sons  survive.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  in  a  sparsely  settled  part  of  Franklin  county, 
Indiana,  was  a  frontier  school-house,  reached  by  a  lonely 
walk  through  several  miles  of  dense  forest,  and  the  children 
had  to  be  accompanied  to  and  from  school  by  older  persons 
as  a  protection  against  wolves  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
Here  our  subject,  when  a  lad  of  eight,  studied  the  ludiments 
of  school  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  put  at 
work  in  a  mill,  where  for  about  four  years  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  From  six  in 
the  evening  till  twelve  at  night,  he  improved  in  reading  and 
study,  and  in  this  way  acquired  a  very  excellent  education 
in  the  English  branches.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
a  teacher,  having  received  a  first  grade  certificate  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  taught  nearly  four  years,  two  of  those  years  in 
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Hamilton  county.  From  this  time  onward,  by  teaching  and 
clerking,  he  earned  his  own  support  and  secured  the  funds  to 
pursue  his  professional  education.  He  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  G.  S.  Goodhart,  of  Harrison,  Hamilton  county,  and 
graduated  from  the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  at  once  settled  in  HoUinsburg, 
Darke  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  nine  years, 
and  built  up  a  very  extensive  practice.  In  November,  1874, 
he  located  in  Greenville.  November  ist,  1864,  he  married 
Miss  Metella,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  M.  Wilson, 
of  Greenville,  who  is  noticed  on  another  page  of  this  volume. 
Dr.  Buchwalter  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  is  well  read  in  his  profession,  and  also  in 
general  literature  and  science.  During  the  latter  years  of 
their  life,  he  maintained  both  of  his  parents,  his  father  some 
years  previous  to  his  death  having  been  disabled  by  sunstroke. 
The  doctflr's  career  is  an  example  of  how  a  determined  will 
and  persevering  effort  can  transform  the  obstacles  that  lie  in 
the  pathway  of  youth  and  poverty,  into  the  stepping-stones  of 
success. 

Dickey,  Robert  Russell,  business  man,  Dayton, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  October  26th,  1816. 
His  parents  were  Adam  Dickey  and  Mary  McKee,  pioneer 
settlers  in  the  Miami  valley  in  1799,  and  elsewhere  noticed 
in  this  volume.     Adam  Dickey  manufactured  the  brick  for 
the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Cincinnati.     The  death  of  his 
father,  when  our  subject  was  eleven  years  of  age,  threw  him 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  his  early  history  may 
seem  to  the  favored  young  people  of  the  present  day  more 
like  a  picture  than  a  reality.     At  this  tender  age  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  hard  service  of  a  brick  yard,  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  at  a  compensation  of  JS4.87  per  month.     He  then 
secured  a  place  as  farm  hand  at  ^5  per  month.      He  sub- 
sequently, in  1830,   became  a  laborer   on  the  Ohio   canal, 
under  his  brothers  as  contractors,  at  |8  a  month,  and  still 
later,  on  the  Wabash  and   Erie   canal   near   Fort  Wayne. 
Here  for  some  time  his  habitation  was  a  rude  shanty,  having 
the  ground  for  a  floor.     The  Miami  Indians  were  at  this  time 
very   numerous   in   the   vicinity  of  the  head  waters   of  the 
Wabash.     When  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
superintendent   over  a   large    number   of   men,    and   con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years  on  the   public  works  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  such  was  his  efiSciency  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  country.      In 
1842,  he  became  a  resident  of  Dayton,  where  he  engaged 
with  his  brothers,   John   and  William    Dickey,  in  the   stone 
quarrying  business,  and  had  the  management  of  the  same 
for  eleven  years.     In  connection  with  this  business,  the  firm 
performed  a  great  deal   of  work  on  the   Miami  and   Erie 
canal,  such  as  rebuilding  locks  and   aqueducts  and  putting 
in  Dayton  stone  in  place  of  wood.      The  reservoir  locks   at 
St.  Marys  and  at  Delphos,  Ohio — very  prominent  works  of 
the  kind,  in  their  day — were   built  by   Mr.   Dickey  and  his 
partner.      In  1845,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Day- 
ton Bank,  and  for  several  years  a  director.     In  1851,  this  in- 
stitution wound  up  business,  and  Mr.  Dickey  became  a  bank 
partner  with  Messrs.  Johnathan  Harshman,  V.  Winters  and 
J.  R.  Young,  and  for  a  time  the  house  did  a  very  extensive 
and  successful  business.     In  1847,  he  engaged  as  one  of  the 
firm  of  Dickey,  Doyle  &  Dickey  in  placing  a  line  of  packet 
boats  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.     In  1853,  he  became  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  Dayton  Gas-light  and  Coke  Com- 


pany, of  which  he  has  since  been  a  managing  director,  and 
for  two  years  was  its  president.  He  also,  for  several  years, 
held  an  interest  in  the  Dayton  and  Western  Railroad,  now 
merged  with  the  Pan  Handle  line,  so  called,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company  from  1854  to  1856.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Dayton  National  Bank  in  1865,  and,  since 
1868,  has  been  a  director.  In  1856,  he  made  a  trip  to  Kan- 
sas and  invested  very  largely  at  the  first  sale  of  the  Delaware 
Indian  trust  lands.  He  immediately  placed  upwards  of  two 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation  and,  in  1857,  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  corn  grown  in  that  State  up  to  that  time.  On 
June  27th,  1850,  he  married  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of 
V.  Winters,  Esq.,  of  Dayton,  and  has  had  three  sons.  His 
two  oldest,  William  W.,  and  Valentine  B.  Dickey,  are  stock 
growers  and  dealers  in  southern  Colorado,  and  conduct  a 
very  extensive  business.  From  the  rough  experience  of  his 
early  days,  Mr.  Dickey  learned  the  virtues  of  self-reliance, 
industry  and  frugality,  which,  coupled  with  his  fine  natural 
abilities,  have  given  him  a  rank  among  the  foremost  business 
men  of  Dayton.  Clear-headed,  shrewd  and  cautious,  he 
takes  a  business  view  of  everything.  To  those  who  know 
him  only  in  this  relation,  he  might  sometimes  seem  somewhat 
austere,  but  upon  more  intimate  acquaintance,  he  is  found  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  very  genial  feelings,  and  nobly  generous 
impulses.  His  financial  success  has  its  foundation  in  square 
legitimate  dealing. 

OtWELL,  Curtis,  physician  and  surgeon,  of  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  was  born  in  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina, 
March  19th,  1806.  His  father,  James  Otwell,  was  a  native  of 
Sussex  county,  Delaware,  and  his  mother,  Eleanor  Reynolds, 
of  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina.  She  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage,  and  the  descendant  of  a  Quaker  who  came  to  this 
country  with  William  Penn.  James  Otwell  was  a  slave- 
holder, but  emancipated  his  slaves  near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  died  in  1830,  aged  fifty -two,  and  his 
wife  soon  followed  him.  The  family  comprised  five  children, 
of  whom  our  subject  was  the  only  son.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a  great  thirst  for  learning,  and  made  a  practice  of 
carrying  a  book  in  his  pocket  to  study  at  leisure  intervals. 
When  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  was  appointed  constable  of  his 
native  county,  and  while  executing  the  duties  of  this  office, 
he  read  thousands  of  pages  of  history  while  going  over  the 
country  on  horseback.  By  thus  improving  his  spare  mo- 
ments, he  put  in  years  of  study,  and  supplemented  a  common 
school  course  with  higher  attainments,  including  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  language.  He  says  that  when  a  boy  he 
was  quite  proud  of  his  position  as  constable,  from  the  fact 
that  General  Jackson  was  once  constable  in  the  same  county. 
On  June  24,  1824,  he  married  Eunice  S.  Wilson,  of  his  native 
county.  Her  father,  Michael  Wilson,  was  born  on  the  ocean, 
of  Irish  parents,  and  reared  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Otwell 
read  medicine  after  he  was  married,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1832  moved  to  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  where  he  practiced 
for  about  eight  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  settled  in 
Darke  county,  and  purchased  a  flouring  mill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greenville,  and  superintended  the  same  for  some  thirty  years, 
but  continued  his  professional  practice.  About  the  year  1844, 
in  connection  with  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
he  erected  a  school  house  near  his  mill,  known  in  days  past 
as  "Otwell's  Seminary,"  at  which  place  numbers  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  country  received  their  hig'her  education. 
Among  the  instructors  in  this  school  were  Calvin  Parker  and 
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Samuel  McClure,  names  of  well  known  teachers  a  quarter 
century  since.  In  1846,  Dr.  Otwell  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  May,  1848,  located  in 
Greenville,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  He 
has  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  two  of  the  latter  de- 
ceased. Three  of  the  former  are  medical  practitioners  of 
Darke  county.  They  read  medicine  under  their  father,  and 
graduated,  two  from  the  medical  college  at  Columbus,  and 
one  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati.  C.  W. 
Otwell  was  hospital  steward  in  the  40th  Ohio  volunteer  infan- 
try, and  now  resides  at  New  Madison,  Darke  county.  Dr. 
Curtis  Otwell  and  his  son,  L.  S.  B.  Otwell,  were  assistant  sur- 
geons in  the  189th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  the  two 
brothers,  L.  S.  B.  Otwell  and  E.  S.  Otwell,  are  medical  part- 
ners with  their  father.  The  oldest  son,  E.  W.  Otwell,  is 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Greenville  Journal.  Dr.  Otwell 
has  had  a  very  extensive  and  successful  practice,  and  has 
been  the  preceptor  of  perhaps  one-half  of  the  physicians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greenville,  and  of  many  others  in  other  sec- 
tions. He  is  among  the  best  informed  men  of  his  community, 
and  has  ever  been  a  warm  and  active  friend  of  education, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  his  children.  He  is  a  Mason  of 
over  forty  years'  standing.  Driven  from  the  South  on  account 
of  slavery.  Dr.  Otwell  was  one  of  the  very  first  abolitionists 
of  Darke  county,  at  which  time  it  took  nerve  to  be  known  as 
such,  and  notwithstanding  the  odium  heaped  upon  him  and 
those  of  his  political  faith,  he  continued  a  firm  advocate  of 
freedom,  and  always  voted  against  slavery  and  for  freedom, 
until  the  triumph  of  the  principle  was  heralded  throughout 
the  world  by  the  proclamation  emancipating  the  4,000,000  of 
■  American  slaves. 

Huffman,  William  P.,  banker  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  there,  October  1 8th,  1 8 1 3.  His  grandfather  was  of 
German,  and  his  grandmother  of  English  birth.  His  grand- 
father, William  Huffman,  emigrated  from  Holland  sometime 
in  the  decade  following  1730,  and  settled  in  Monmouth  county. 
New  Jersey.  William  P.  Huffman  is  the  only  son  of  William 
Huffman  and  Lydia  Knott,  natives  of  the  county  and  State 
just  named.  They  settled  in  Dayton  in  May,  1812,  where 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  William  Huffman  was  a  prom- 
inent business  man,  for  many  years  a  merchant,  and  after- 
wards very  extensively  engaged  in  dealing  in  real  estate  and 
loaning  money.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sagacious  financier,  ac- 
cumulated a  large  amount  of  property,  and  was  very  gener- 
ally respected.  He  died  in  January,  1866,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  His  mother  lived  to  enter  her  one  hundred 
and  seventh  year.  His  wife  died  in  March  1865,  in  her 
eighty-seventh  year.  In  the  early  schools  of  his  native  city, 
our  subject  obtained  a  fair  English  education.  At  an  early 
age  he  read  law  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Warner 
Munger,  Sr.,  of  Dayton,  not  with  a  view  of  adopting  that  pro- 
fession,, but  solely  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough 
business  education.  He  was  initiated  into  practical  business 
life  when  quite  a  youth,  by  being  made  assistant  to  his  father 
in  the  transactions  of  his  business,  the  more  important  of 
which  he  continued  to  attend  to,  through  the  life  of  the  for- 
mer. On  October  i8th,  1837,  he  married  Miss  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Tate,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county. 
Early  in  1837,  he  left  the  city  and  for  some  ten  years,  was 
engaged  in  farming.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  returned  to 
Dayton  and  has  since  been  very  extensively  engaged  in  real 
.statT  dealing  and  in  building  operations.    He  has  purchased 


a  large  amount  of  land,  subdivided  and  platted  it  into  city 
lots,  and  has  also  erected  a  large  number  of  business  houses 
and  dwellings,  among  them  the  "  Huffman  block,"  on  Third 
street,  a  very  large  four  story  stone  front  structure,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  and  is  owned  by  him  and  his  sisters.  He 
has  been  quite  prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  the 
local  enterprises  of  Dayton,  among  them,  the  Third  Street 
City  Railway,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  its  organ- 
ization ;  the  Dayton  and  Springfield  turnpike,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  owners,  has  since  been  a  director,  and 
for  about  twenty  years  its  president.  He  has  also  been  a 
director,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Cooper  Hydraulic  Company 
from  the  month  of  January,  1869.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Dayton,  a 
director  till  January  12th,  1869,  and  since  which  time  he  has 
been  president.  During  the  late  secession  struggle  he  was  a 
war  democrat.  He  is  not  a  strong  partisan,  ho\*ever,  but 
looks  to  principles  rather  than  to  party.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Dayton,  but  in 
1870,  became  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Linden 
Avenue  Baptist  church.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dennison  University  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  and  for  eleven  years  past,  chairman  of  its 
finance  committee.  To  this  institution  and  to  the  Baptist 
churches  of  his  native  city  he  has  freely  contributed  for  their 
support  and  usefulness ;  while  for  other  objects  his  donations 
have  been  liberal.  He  has  erected  a  large  number  of  dwell- 
ing houses  in  Dayton  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  indigent 
persons  to  homes  on  easy  terms.  Mr.  Huffman  possesses  an 
unusually  clear  and  sound  practical  judgment,  is  exceedingly 
careful  and  reliable  in  all  business  transactions,  and,  in  every 
respect,  a  gentleman  of  strict  integrity.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  attend  to  the  settlement  and  subdivision  of 
large  estates  among  the  heirs  thereto,  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  are  often  sought  in  various  business  emergencies.  In 
1861,  he  removed  to  his  present  beautiful  residence  on  Huff- 
man Hill,  about  one  mile  beyond  the  city  limits.  His  family 
has  numbered  ten  children,  nine  living.  William,  the  oldest 
son,  is  a  dealer  in  building  stone,  and  conducts  a  very  exten- 
sive business.  The  oldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Barney,  vice  president  and  superintendent  of  the  Barney  & 
Smith  Car  Manufacturing  Company;  the  second  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  R.  Hedges  of  New  York  city,  and  the  third,  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Drury,  cashier  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FOOS,  Jacob  HeISTER,  lawyer,  Eaton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Preble  county,  of  that  State,  December  20th,  1825. 
Decended  from  Lutherans,  who  emigrated  from  Germany 
and- settled  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  his  father,  Jacob  Foos,  removed  to  what  is 
now  Preble  county  in  18 19.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier 
under  General  Wayne,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother,  by  name  Woomelsdorf,  was  an  aunt 
of  Joseph  Heister,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth  Roberts,  a  native  of  the  "Red  stone 
section,"  so-called,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  first  cousin  of  the 
celebrated  Indian  hunters,  the  brothers  Jesse  and  Joseph  Van 
Meter.  Until  his  seventeenth  year,  our  subject  lived  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  was  then- apprenticed  to  the  cabinet-mak- 
ing and  painter's  trades,  from  which  in  three  years  he  reahzed 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  course  of  instruction  at  Waynesville, 
Ohio,  where  he  obtained  a  good  English  and  mathematical 
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education,  and  then  going  to  Eaton,  he  there  read  law  under 
the  tuition  of  the  late  Judge  Abner  Haines,  in  the  meantime 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  school.  In  May,  1851,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  ever  since  has  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.     On  the  l6th  April, 

1857,  he  married  Miss  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Morgan, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  lilje  his  own  father,  a  pioneer 
settler  at  Eaton.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  only  having  lived, 
and  who,  after  having  spent  some  time  at  the  Western  Female 
Seminary,  at  Oxford,  Butler  county,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  in  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Cincinnati.  For  seven 
years,  beginning  with  1869,  Mr.  Foos  served  as  mayor  of 
Eaton,  and  during  such  service  the  first  public  improvements 
of  any  importance  in  that  city  were  made.  In  i860  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Douglas  electoral  college  for  the  third  con- 
gressional district  of  Ohio,  and  this  position  excepted,  he  has 
neither  held  nor  sought  political  office.     From  November, 

1858,  to  December,  1861,  he  held  a  law  partnership  with 
Judge  J.  V.  Campbell,  and  with  this  exception  he  has  practiced 
his  profession  alone,  and  with  much  success,  while,  during 
his  career,  he  has  assisted  at  the  trial  of  a  greater  number  of 
difficult  cases  than  any  other  member  of  the  profession  in 
Eaton,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  jury  advocates  in 
Preble  county.  Beginning  the  world  with  nothing  but  a  stout 
heart  and  good  education,  he  has  attained  to  a  handsome 
competence  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
have  had  business  intercourse  with  him.  At  present  he  is  a 
partner  in  and  law  adviser  of  the  Preble  County  Bank. 

Hubbard,  Benjamin,  lawyer  and  legislator,  Eaton, 
was  born  in  Princeton,   New  Jersey,  September  i6th,    1809. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Hubbard,  was  a  native  of  the  same  city, 
and  a  pioneer  to  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  in  1811.     In  1832, 
he  moved  to  Preble  county,  where  he  died  in  1848,  aged  sev- 
enty-eight.    His  mother  was  Mary  Mclntyre,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  died  in  Eaton,  January  14th,   1878,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  eleven  months.     His 
grandfather,  John  Hubbard,  was  born  in  Holland,  came  to 
America  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a  soldier 
in  that  conflict.     His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Skill- 
man  of  English  descent.     His  maternal  grandmother.  Miss 
Mary  Thompson,  was  of  Irish  descent.     Our  subject  enjoyed 
only  the  opportunities  for  learning  afforded  by  the  early  day 
common  school.     When  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  trade  of  a  carriage  maker  in  Cincinnati,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  till  1840.    While  plying  his  trade  he  com- 
menced reading  law  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Abner  Haines 
of  Eaton,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  June,  1 844.    Having, 
with  the  exception  of  something  over  two  years  in  Greenville, 
■  practiced  his  profession  in  Eaton,  he  is  the  oldest  legal  prac- 
titioner in  Preble  county.     Mr.  Hubbard  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Eaton   and  Hamilton,  now  Cincinnati  and 
Richmond  railroad,  as  its  first  secretary.     Besides  holding  for 
a  time  the  mayoralty  of  Eaton,  he  represented  Preble  county 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  in  the  sessions  of  1853  and 
1854.     On  June  loth,  1830,  he  married  Miss  Minerva  Morey 
of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  out  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
only  one  survives,  Albert  Edgar  Hubbard,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Eaton.      Mrs.    Hubbard  died  October  24th,  1872. 
Formerly  a  whig,  Mr.  Hubbard  has  in  late  years  voted  inde- 
pendently.    He   maintains  staunch   temperance  principles, 
and  is  very  generally  respected  both  as  a  lawyer  and  citizen. 
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Abbott,  Luther  Chapin,  lawyer,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  May  nth, 
1831.  His  parents  were  Cheney  Abbott  and  Rachel  Chapin, 
both  natives  of  the  same  State  and  county.  Among  the  con- 
nections, respectively,  of  the  families  of  his  parents,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Chapin  of  New  York  city,  the  late 
President  Chapin  of  Columbia  College,  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Al- 
bany, the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  other  noted 
men.  Our  subject  was  educated  at  the  academies  of  New 
Salem  and  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts,  and  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  teaching  in  his 
native  State,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  that  profes- 
sion in  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties,  at  first 
in  district  schools,  and  subsequently  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies. He  also  taught  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  two 
years  in  the  city  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
two  years  in  Rugby  Academy,  in  Washington  City.  In  1856 
he  located  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  where  he  taught  for  a  period 
of  two  years  with  great  acceptance.  While  teaching  in 
Preble  county  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law 
under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Judge  Haines,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  spring  of  1859,  ^"^^  a^*  o^ce  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  which  lasted  for  some  eight 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  i86o,  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  David  Tod  for  governor.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1 861,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Preble  county  military  committee,  and  was  very  active  in 
recruiting  soldiers  for  the  Union  cause.  This  same  year  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
was  reelected,  serving  four  years.  Elected  mayor  of  Eaton 
in  i860,  1867,  and  1878,  he  now  fills  that  office.  In  June, 
1859,  he  married  Miss  Lydia  A.  M.  Cook,  of  Franklin  county, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Abbott  is  connected  on  her  mother's 
side  with  the  noted  Putnam  family.  She  is  a  lady  of  superior 
education,  having  in  her  early  life  been  a  favorite  pupil  of  the 
lamented  educator,  Horace  Mann.  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  six  children,  four  of  them  sons,  the  oldest  deceased.  Mr. 
Abbott's  intellectual  endowments  are  above  the  average. 
He  possesses  a  clear,  logical  mind,  quickened  by  a  fine  edu- 
cation and  extensive  reading.  He  has  been  very  successful 
as  a  lawyer,  and  his  mayoralty  has  been  a  success  as  his 
reelections  attest.  He  is  a  close  observer,  a  vigorous  thinker, 
a  ready  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  Early  in  life  he 
became  identified  with  the  temperance  cause,  and  in  Maine, 
many  years  ago,  he  visited  every  seaport  and  city  as  "The 
Boy  Lecturer."  Although  at  one  period  of  his  life,  like  so 
many  of  similar  temperament,  he  became  somewhat  addicted 
to  the  social  glass,  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  to-day  ranks  as  one  of 
its  most  zealous  and  eloquent  advocates.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  social  qualities,  generous  to  a  fault,  always  ready  to 
share  with  the  needy,  and  to  speak  a  cheering  word  to  the 
unfortunate.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  was  for  several  years  secretary  of  Bolivar  lodge  in 
Eaton.  In  politics,  he  may  be  styled  a  very  independent 
democrat,  caring  more  for  measures  than  for  men,  his  con- 
victions being  the  key  note  of  the  politics  he  will  advocate. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  an 
active  temperament  and  untiring  energy,  and  being  an  in- 
cessant worker,  if  life  and  health  be  spared,  he  will  doubt- 
less become  known  far  beyond  the  circle  of  home  friends, 
who  unite  with  pride  in  according  to  him  the  traits  of  char- 
acter herein  described. 
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OlDFATHER,  Samuel,  soldier  and  county  auditor, 
Eaton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  August  13th, 
1839.  ^^  's  '1^^  son  of  Peter  Oldfather,  a  very  respectable 
citizen  of  the  same  county,  but  originally  of  Somerset  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  May  24th,  1804.  The 
family  came  to  Ohio  in  18 14,  passed  some  time  in  Montgom- 
ery county,  where  Henry  Oldfather,  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  erected  the  fJrst  grist  mill  in  that  county,  and  finally 
settled  in  Preble  county  in  1835.  Up  to  his  twenty-third 
year,  Samuel  was  engaged  in  farm  labor,  and  was  favored 
with  common  school  advantages  only.  On  April  19th,  1861, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Kizer,  of  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  and  from  this  union  there  has  been  born  seven  child- 
ren, one  deceased.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the 
55th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Sherman  campaign,  from  the  fight  at  Resaca, 
Georgia,  to  the  taking  of  Fort  McAllister  on  the  19th  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  when  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh  by 
the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  and  permanently  disabled.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  May,  1865.  During  the  subse- 
quent ten  years,  he  was  engaged  in  active  business  of  various 
kinds.  In  1869  and  1870,  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  also  as  postmaster.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  he  was  elected 
auditor  of  Preble  county,  and  was  reelected  in  1877,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  politics,  Mr.  Oldfather  is  a  repub- 
lican. Personally,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  genial,  social  spirit, 
and  a  much  respected  citizen. 

HarbeIN,  John,  was  bom  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  January  17th,  1804,  and  was  the  oldest  of  the  six 
children  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Reber)  Harbein.  He  had 
but  one  brother,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Harbein,  of  Missouri,  who 
is  still  living,  and  in  the  late  war  served  on  the  side  of  the 
Union  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  oldest  sister,  Catharine, 
widow  of  Samuel  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  died  a  few  years 
before  his  own  decease.  The  next  sister,  Susan,  widow  of 
the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Grimes,  of  Kansas,  is  still  living; 
as  is  also  his  sister  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Gest,  of  Greene  county,  Ohio.  The  fourth  sister  Eliza,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Callender,  of  West  Virginia,  also  survives 
him.  His  father  and  mother  were  of  French  and  German 
descent.  His  father's  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  and  left 
France,  fleeing  from  persecution.  They  sought  asylum  in 
England,  and,  upon  the  accession  of  James  II  to  the  throne, 
emigrated  to  America.  In  1749  Peter  Harbein  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  of  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  family  still  retain  this  land,  and  treas- 
ure the  old  deed  from  the  Penns ;  and  to-day  the  old  stone 
house  and  barn,  built  over  a  century  ago,  rival  many  modern 
farm  houses  and  barns,  even  in  Pennsylvania.  From  this 
homestead,  "the  old  hive,''  Daniel  Harbein  with  his  family 
moved  to  Washington  county,  Maryland,  where  his  son  John 
received  his  elementary  education  at  a  school  in  Clearspring. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  an  academy  in  Pennsylvania. 
Promptly  upon  leaving  school  he  began  looking  about  for  a 
business  occupation,  and  finding  none  of  sufficient  promise  in 
his  own  State,  concluded  to  try  the  West.  In  the  spring  of 
1826  he  came  with  his  father  to  Ohio,  and  purchased  a  farm 
and  mill  property  about  five  miles  west  of  Xenia,  in  what  is 
called  the  Beaver  valley,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
beautiful  or  fertile  in  the  State.  Upon  tlie  farm  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase,  still  stood  the  block  houses  or  forts,  as  they 
were  called,  "Greene  county's  first  mill,  and  the  old  log  court 


house,"  described  by  Thomas  Coke  Wright  in  "Ohio  Histor- 
ical Recollections."  There  also  were  a  few  tombstones, 
which  now,  moss  covered  and  mouldering,  still  mark  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  county's  first  senators.  After  the  pur- 
chase they  returned  to  Maryland,  and  on  the  2d  August, 
1827,  Mr.  Harbein  married  Miss  Hetty,  daughter  of  Rudolph 
and  Magdaline  Herr,  who  had  the  bravery  to  accompany  him 
in  their  own  carriage,  over  the  rough  mountains  and  through 
gloomy  forests,  to  the  new  home  he  had  selected.  Here  for 
a  time  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  primitive  style,  but  Mr. 
Harbein  with  characteristic  energy,  at  once  went  to  work, 
and  in  a  few  years  erected  a  large  house  (the  present  home- 
stead), and  established  a  thriving  business.  The  great  need 
of  the  county  in  those  days  were  good  public  roads  and  rail- 
roads, to  secure  which  he  worked  hard  and  contributed 
largely.  Owing  to  the  poor  roads,  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
early  settlers  to  procure  medical  aid,  and  Mr.  Harbein  for 
years  was  frequently  called  on  to  use  the  lancet  and  supply 
medicines  himself  While  developing  his  business  interests, 
he  did  not  neglect  his  farm,  which  steadily  improved.  He 
was  a  strong  believer  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  through  his 
liberal  supply  of  ground  bone,  plaster,  etc.,  to  tenants,  which 
seemed  extravagant,  still  the  increased  crops  and  improved 
soil  more  than  compensated.  He  introduced  the  wheat  now 
so  largely  raised,  and  generally  known  as  the  "  Mediterra- 
nean," into  the  West,  and  had  he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer 
the  traveler  over  the  railroad  crossing  his  farm  might  have 
seen  beautiful  fields  of  white  poppies,  as  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  try  opium  culture.  Mr.  Harbein  not  only  had 
the  discouraging  features  of  a  new  undeveloped  country  to 
overcome,  but  had  to  resist  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
oft-volunteered  warning  of  older  well  wishing  settlers,  but 
people  of  less  advanced  views,  who  would  tell  him  in  great 
seriousness  that  "wise  men  may  dream  of  mammoth  mills, 
but  only  the  foolish  would  try  to  realize  the  dream;"  the 
"minnow  will  swallow  the  whale,"  and  other  sayings  of  like 
tenor.  Still  the  mills  went  up,  and  house  after  house  was 
built,  until  he  became  proprietor  of  a  large  distillery,  flouring 
mills,  saw  mill,  woolen  factory,  oil  mill,  and  many  houses 
and  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ohio  and  some  of  the  Western 
States.  When  he  made  his  first  barrel  of  flour  he  branded  it 
"Alpha,"  from  which  the  neighboring  post-office  (a  mile  dis- 
tant) took  its  name,  and  though  now  it  is  removed  to  the 
village  of  Harbein,  still  retains  it.  By  doing  thoroughly 
whatever  Mr.  Harbein  attempted,  much  was  added  to  his 
patrimony,  but  he  was  not  tenacious  of  his  means.  His 
habits  were  temperate,  his  manners  unostentatious  and  quiet, 
of  a  kind  disposition,  easily  touched,  even  to  tears,  by  tales 
of  disasters  or  misfortunes,  never  during  his  life  turning  the 
real  needy  away  empty-handed,  and  so  secretly  were  his  alms 
given,  that  only  he  and  his  God  ever  knew  all  his  charities. 
On  several  occasions  he  gave  young  men  the  means  they  re- 
quired for  collegiate  education.  As  each  of  his  own  children 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  he  furnished  them  liberally 
with  means  to  start  out  in  life.  Of  a  family  of  eight  children, 
Daniel  R.,  Jacob  H.,  Mary  E.,  Hetty  M.,  Sarah  J.,  Ann  C, 
John  T.,  and  Benjamin  F.,  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Harbein  was  usually  a  good  judge  of  men,  was 
not  of  speculative  habits,  but  of  an  emotional  nature,  and 
rather  inclined  to  take  every  man  to  be  honest,  until  he 
proved  otherwise,  than  to  apply  the  contrary  rule.  This  faith 
in  mankind  was  sometimes  paid  for,  but  in  the  aggregate 
probably  resulted  more  beneficially  than  otherwise.     He  lost 
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money  and  some  friends  by  being  surety  for  them,  but  it  was 
not  in  his  philosophy  to  grieve  over  losses.  When  young 
he  was  a  good  singer,  and  was  very  fond  of  music.  He 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  add  many  to  his  list  of  acquaint- 
ances, and  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  youth,  with  whom, 
though  separated  often  by  hundreds  of  miles,  he  visited  and 
corresponded  from  time  to  time  throughout  his  life.  While 
he  was  genial  and  social  with  his  friends,  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  speak  harshly  or  disparagingly  of  others.  A  whig, 
he  had  little  taste  for  politics,  and  after  the  organization  of 
the  republican  party  voted  with  it.  In  1856  he  retired  from 
business.  Fond  of  travel,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  almost 
every  year  to  it.  In  1868,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  he  went  with  one  of  his  sons  to  California, 
and  afterward  made  but  a  few  other  trips.  In  1872  he  was 
smitten  with  paralysis,  and  though  afterward  nearly  recover- 
ing, never  refened  to  his  sickness  nor  lost  his  cheerfulness, 
but  evidently  never  expected  to  survive  the  second  stroke. 
On  the  morning  of  his  last  birthday  he  called  at  the  home  of 
a  friend,  and  on  entering  said,  with  cheerful  voice  but 
slightly  saddened  countenance,  "Three  score  years  and  ten 
are  allotted  to  man,"  and  very  shortly  afterward  he  received 
another  stroke,  and  died  June  8th,  1873.  Thus  lived  and 
died  one  of  Greene  county's  most  prominent  and  useful  men. 
Though  for  years  surrounded  by  influences  incident  to  a  new, 
country,  his  sympathies  and  nature  were  always  opposed  to 
the  rude  hilarity  of  pioneer  life.  His  dignified  mien,  superior 
intelligence,  polish  and  quiet  bearing,  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  about  him,  and  the  effect  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Beaver  Creek  township,  by  the  influence  of  his 
example  for  upward  of  forty-five  years,  is  plainly  observable. 

CONKLIN,  Henry  Smith,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Sidney,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  July 
14th,  1814.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Margaret  Conklin. 
At  the  private  academy  of  Professors  Whitney  and  Baldwin, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  schools  of  central 
Ohio,  he  obtained  a  very  fair  English  education,  after  which 
he  was  employed  in  teaching  for  a  short  time.  In  the' spring 
of  1833  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Needham, 
of  Springfield,  and  finished  under  Dr.  Robert  Rodgers,  of  the 
same  place.  In  the  winters  of  1835-36,  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Being  compelled  to  do  so  he 
began  practice  at  once,  and  located  in  the  fall  of  1836  in  Sid- 
ney, Ohio,  where  he  has  since  been  in  constant  practice.  In 
1843  he  became  an  alumnus  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 
In  politics  he  was  a  whig,  and  is  now  a  republican,  but  being 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  fearless  in  their  expression, 
he  has  always  held  party  subservient  to  principle.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  was  called  to  Columbus  by 
Governor  Dennison,  and  as  one  of  the  medical  examiners, 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  first  Ohio  regiments.  Again 
in  1862  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  board  for  examining 
the  applicants  for  medical  positions  in  the  Ohio  regiments. 
He  served  as  surgeon  to  General  Fremont's  infantry  body- 
guard during  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  campaign,  but  re- 
signed his  commission  upon  the  removal  of  General  Fremont 
from  the  command.  He  is  president  of  the  Shelby  County 
Medical  Society,  has  been  several  times  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and  was  president  of  the  same 
body  in  1861.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  For  nine  years  previous  to  1870,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 


Railroad.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  possesses  an  inborn  love  of  domestic  animals, 
by  which  he  is  always  surrounded,  and  his  native  county  is 
probably  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  one  person 
for  the  enviable  reputation  it  enjoys  for  its  high  grade  of 
stock.  Always  an  active,  zealous  supporter  of  all  educational 
interests,  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus,  and  worked 
earnestly  for  its  success.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the 
curators  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  The  doctor  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  practitioners  in  the  Miami  valley,  and  has  ever 
been  characterized  by  great  mental  activity  and  physical 
energy,  while  his  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  tact  have  made 
him  a  leader  in  all  public  improvements.  He  has  long  en- 
joyed an  enviable  reputation  as  a  physician,  and  has  had  an 
extensive  practice,  and  his  rare  social  qualities  have  always 
surrounded  him  with  a  host  of  warm  friends.  In  February, 
1838,  he  married  Ann  Blake,  a  native  of  London,  England. 
Of  a  family  of  five  children,  two,  Elizabeth  and  Rebecca,  died 
young ;  W.  J.,  Mary,  and  C.  Harry  survive. 

Conklin,  William  Judkins,  a.  m.,  m.  d.,  of 

Dayton,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Conklin,  was  born  in  Sidney, 
Ohio,  December  1st,  1844.  Entering  the  sophomore  class  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  he  graduated-as 
bachelor  of  arts  in  i865.  Beginning  the  study  of  medicine 
under  his  father,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  and  subsequently  became  a  private  student 
of  Professor  George  C.  Blackman,  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1868.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he 
received  the  ad  eundeni  degree  from  the  Detroit  Medical 
College.  In  May  following  he  was  appointed  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  Dayton  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  December,  1871,  to  accept  a  partnership  with 
Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve,  of  Dayton,  and  was  thus  associated  till  Jan- 
uary, 1875.  Ii^  1876,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Dayton  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  of  which  he  was  local  trustee  and  secretary  for  two 
years.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physiology  and 
physiological  anatomy  in  Starling  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bus, which  professorship  he  still  retains.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Montgomery  County  and  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  So- 
cieties, of  both  of  which  he  has  served  several  terms  as  secre- 
tary, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  at  present  physician  to  the  Montgomery 
county  children's  home,  and  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Dr.  Conklin  is  quite  a  frequent 
contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the 
country.  On  December  29th,  1875,  he  married  Miss  C.  Fan- 
nie, daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Beckel,  and  has  one  son. 

Stephens,  Alfred  Henry,  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Eaton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  that  place,  September  26th, 
1818.  His  father,  Isaac  Stephens,  was  a  native  of  what  is 
now  Eastern  Virginia,  was  reared  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  became  a  resident  of  Preble  county  in  1814.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  held 
the  offices  of  postmaster,  justice  of  the  peace  and  county 
recorder,  being  appointed  to  the  first  named  position  by  Pres- 
ident Monroe.  He  performed  valuable  service  for  the  people 
of  the  county,  in  the  preparation  of  legal  instruments  of  vari- 
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ous  kinds,  and,  by  his  genial  manners  and  obliging  spirit, 
became  very  popular  among  the  people,  so  that,  although  the 
whig  element  in  the  county  was  in  excess,  Mr.  Stephens,  a 
democrat,  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  position  of  recorder 
by  very  handsome  majorities.  Dr.  A.  H.  Stephens  was 
favored  with  only  a  common  school  education.  He  read 
medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  Baker  of  Eaton,  and  graduated  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1846.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war  in  1 861,  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  of  the 
6th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  {-Cincinnati  regiment).  At  the 
memorable  battle  of  Shiloh,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
general  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded.  This  was 
an  old  log  building  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  and  a  few  hours 
previous,  had  been  the  temporary  headquarters  of  General 
Grant.  To  this  place  were  brought  the  wounded,  regardless 
of  the  commands  to  which  they  belonged.  Here  amid  crowds 
of  wounded  and  dying,  and  during  his  first  day's  experience 
in  a  great  battle.  Dr.  Stephens  for  want  of  suitable  profes- 
sional aid,  was  compelled  to  perform  all  the  capital  operations 
alone.  As  a  result  of  this  terrible  engagement,  he  was  kept 
upon  his  feet  almost  constantly  for  seven  days  and  nights. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  services  as  surgeon,  received  a  most 
complimentary  notice  in  the  official  report  of  Surgeon  Murray, 
medical  director  on  the  staff  of  General  Buell.  In  1864  he 
located  in  Eaton,  where  he  has  built  up  a  good  and  respect- 
able practice.  He  has  never  been  active  in  politics ;  is  in- 
clined to  the  democratic  side,  but  supports  those  only  for 
office  whom  he  deems  most  worthy.  The  doctor  is  a  little 
eccentric,  but  a  substantial  citizen,  and  he  ranks  among  the 
first  surgeons  in  the  state. 

Griffith,  Wilson  W.,  banker,  bom  in  Tusca- 
rawas county,  Ohio,  February  14th,  1823.  His  parents  were 
Virginians,  and  his  maternal  ancestors  were  "  Friends.''  His 
paternal  grandfather,  a  slaveholder,  emancipated  his  slaves 
as  early  as  1802.  'Wilson  finished  his^  education  at  Oberlin 
College.  From  1843  to  '^54  ^^  ^^^  variously  engaged  in 
mercantile  life,  with  success.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  Toledo,  where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
merchant.  Although  his. whole  family  were  strong  South- 
erners politically,  he  was  a  whig  and  abolitionist,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  gave  it  his  adhe- 
rence. He  was  influential  in  that  party,  and  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature,  where  he  was  the  author  and 
champion  of  several  important  bills.  He  drew  up  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  denouncing  the 
bad  faith  of  the  State  of  Indiana  toward  Ohio  in  maintaining 
and  keeping  up  the  'Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  built  in  1827  by 
a  grant  of  public  lands  from  the  government.  His  speech  in 
favor  of  those  resolutions,  together  with  another  equal  in  elo- 
quence and  logic,  were  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the 
country,  and  established  for  him  a  reputation  as  an  able 
speaker,  and  one  of  the  best  statisticians  in  Ohio.  In  187 1, 
under  great  disadvantages,  he,  with  others,  founded  the  Mer- 
chants' National  bank  of  Toledo,  with  a  capital  of  {^300,000, 
increased  in  1872  to  J!5oo,ooo.  Of  the  bank  he  was  elected 
president,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  in  1879,  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant,  State  Centennial  commissioner  from  Ohio  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  held  at  Philadelphia  in  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  nation's  existence,  which 
position  he  held  till  the  close  of  that  great  national  exposition. 
Among  other  enterprises  which  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 


lishing in  Toledo,  was  the  celebrated  Milburn  Wagon  Works, 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  employing  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  with  a  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing twenty  thousand  farm  wagons  per  annum.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  a  type  of  the  progressive  western  merchant, 
whose  inherited  honorable  instincts  were  supplemented  by  a 
sound  training,  wide  experience,  and  extensive  travel,  (from 
1866  to  1870  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.)  He  was  a  staunch 
and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Union  in  the  war  of  secession, 
and  always  a  generous  giv-er  to  charities  and  churches.  He 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  To- 
ledo in  1879.  He  married,  in  1844,  Margaret  M.  Miller,  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls, —  issue,  Ethelbert  S.,  a  gentleman  of  culture 
and  social  distinction,  and  Alice  D.  Griffith. 

Lucas,  OTHO  Evans,  physician,  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  August  22d,  1831.  His  grand-parents  were 
John  and  Jemima  Lucas,  the  former  born  September  7th, 
1760,  and  the  latter  November  19th,  1763,  probably  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  fall  of  1796  they  became  pioneers  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Middletown,  where  they  passed 
their  lives.  The  father  of  our  subject,  John  Lucas,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  July  30th,  1793.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  His  wife  was  Nancy,  daughter  of  Charles 
.Swerngan,  an  early  pioneer  to  Butler  county.  At  an  early 
day  he  carried  on  trade  with  New  Orleans  by  means  of  flat 
boats,  and  on  one  occasion  made  his  way  back  on  foot.  He 
died  March  5th,  1873,  'ii  ^i^  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  evenness  of  disposition,  of  superior  judgment,  and 
sterling  integrity.  His  benevolence  and  kindness  of  heart 
won  him  a  host  of  warm  friends,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he 
had  an  enemy.  He  possessed  an  amount  of  information  far 
in  excess  of  that  of  his  peers,  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
were  frequently  sought  on  matters  of  importance.  He  was 
an  intimate  associate  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  who,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  earnestly  desired  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio.  But  though  he  would  doubt- 
less have  filled  the  position  with  as  much  efficiency  as  many 
others  have  brought  to  offices  of  similar  responsibility,  he 
declined  to  entertain  the  proposition,  and 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursued  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,'* 

His  widow  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  dying  March  15th, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  She  was  a  woman  of  many 
estimable  virtues.  Of  eight  children.  Dr.  Lucas  is  the  oldest 
son.  On  December  13th,  1853,  he  married  Kate  A.  Porter, 
of  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  Her  grand-parents  were 
Nathaniel  Porter  and  Mary  Martin,  natives  of  county  Down, 
Ireland,  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  emigrated  to  America  at  a  very  early  date,  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Porter  died  of  the  plague  that  visited 
that  city  about  the  year  1789.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
Mrs.  Porter,  through  fear  of  the  plague,  gathered  her  personal 
effects  into  a  moving  wagon,  and  leaving  her  real  estate, 
made  her  way  with  her  family  to  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Her  son,  Nathaniel  Porter,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  June, 
1779.  He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  'Wallace,  a 
Scotch  emigrant,  and  a  link  in  the  descent  from  Sir  'William 
'Wallace,  the  martyr  of  freedom  for  Scotland.  About  the 
year  1815,  Mr.  Porter  left  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  August  19th,  1821.  Mrs. 
Porter  died  in  Dayton  in  the  summer  of  1855,  aged  seventy- 
one.     John  'Wallace  Porter,  son  of  Nathaniel   Porter,  and 
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father  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Lucas,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  8th,  1811.  He  married  Susan  Mullendore, 
a  native  of  Virginia.  For  about  forty  years  he  engaged  in 
the  tanner's  trade.  He  settled  in  Greenville  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  where  he  now  resides  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Mrs. 
Porter  died  February  nth,  1863.  The  Mullendore  family  in 
this  country  sprang  from  Jacob  Mullendore,  who  emigrated 
from  Amsterdam  about  1768,  and  located  in  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  and  there  died  in  1771.  His  wife  died  on 
the  passage,  and  was  buried  in  the  ocean.  His  son,  Jacob 
Mullendore,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  about  1762,  passed  his 
youth  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  at  twenty-one  went 
to  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  and  there  was  married  twice ; 
first  to  Susannah  Swisher,  and  secondly,  to  Catherine  Hart- 
zell,  both  of  the  same  county.  They  settled  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  in  1804,  and  there  died;  he  in  January,  1845, 
aged  eighty -three, —  she,  three  weeks  afterward,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  His  daughter  Susan,  by  his  second  wife,  married  John 
Wallace  Porter,  before  mentioned.  After  a  course  of 
academic  instruction.  Dr.  Lucas  read  medicine  under  the 
tuition  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  J.  A.  Coons,  of  Dayton,  now 
of  Kansas,  attended  medical  lectures  in  Cleveland,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  in  the 
spring  of  1856.  For  some  two  or  three  years  previous  he  had 
practiced  medicine  in  Montgomery  county.  Since  the  spring 
of  1856  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Greenville,  where  he  has 
built  up  an  extensive  and  successful  practice,  and  now  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  among  the  medical  practitioners  of 
Darke  county.  He  possesses  excellent  social  qualities,  and 
combines  all  the  elements  of  a  polished  gentleman.  His 
oldest  son,  Charles  O.  Lucas,  is  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
in  Cornell  University,  New  York ;  his  other  two  sons,  John 
Porter  and  Otho  Evans  Lucas,  are  receiving  their  education 
in  the  schools  of  Greenville. 

Young,  George  Murray,  was  bom  in  Litchfield 

county,  Connecticut,  April  ist,  1802,  and  died  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  August  30th,  1878.  His  father.  Dr.  Hugh  Murray 
Young,  an  early  Irish  emigrant  to  Connecticut,  wa&  born 
in  1742,  and  died  in  1815.  Our  subject  was  educated  at  Ex- 
eter and  Poughkeepsie  Academies.  Being  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  at  fifteen,  he  became  a  practical  printer  and 
.  publisher  before  reaching  his  majority.  In  1826  he  married 
Sibel  Green,  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire.  She  died  in  Day- 
ton in  1865.  In  183s  he  located  in  Newark,  Ohio,  where  for 
ten  years  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  1840  he  was  the  whig  candidate  of  Licking  county  for  State 
senate,  and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  democratic  majority  ran 
several  hundred  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  came  within  40  votes 
of  an  election.  For  six  years  succeeding  1845  he  conducted 
a  produce  and  commission  business  in  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1851  removed  to  Dayton.  Here  he  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  and  mayor  of  the  city,  and  at  his  decease  was  United 
States  commissioner.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  all  moral 
and  religious  movements.  He  was  grand  worthy  patriarch 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  when  that  society  numbered  thirty 
thousand  in  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Ohio  Organ  and  Messenger,  the  organ  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  published  at  Cincinnati. 
His  natural  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  would 
have  m5.de  him  conspicuous  as  a  leader  had  his  ambition 
called  him  to  more  important  positions  in  public  life.  Mod- 
est and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  waSj  nevertheless,  -when 


aroused  a  man  of  great  executive  force.  Clear  and  strong  in 
his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  he  defended  his  principles 
with  a  zeal  and  persistency  which  knew  no  fear  and  would 
accept  no  compromise.  He  was  a  ready  writer  and  forcible 
speaker,  a  great  reader,  and  thoroughly  informed  in  politics, 
history  and  general  literature ;  proud  of  his  New  England 
origin,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Puritan  character.  In  what- 
ever community  he  resided  he  was  distinguished  and  re- 
spected for  these  traits  of  character,  and  his-  counsel  was 
sought  in  every  important  movement  and  enterprise. 

Young,  EdMOND  S.,  eldest  son  of  above,  now  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Dayton  bar,  was  born  in  Lyme, 
New  Hampshire,  February  28th,  1827.  He  completed  his 
sophomore  year  at  Granville  College  in  1845,  and  graduated 
at  Farmers'  College,  near  Cincinnati,  in  1847.  He  read  law 
with  W.  J.  McKinney,  of  Dayton,  and  in  1853  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  During  a  professional  prac- 
tice of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  he  has  been  associated,  first 
with  George  W.  Brown,  then  with  David  A.  Houk,  and  since 
1866  with  Oscar  M.  Gottschall,  the  firm  in  June,  1878,  taking 
into  its  association  Mr.  Young's  eldest  son,  George  R.  Young. 
Mr.  Young  married  in  September,  1856,  in  Philadelphia, 
Sarah  B.  Dechert,  daughter  of  Elijah  P.  Dechert,  Esq.,  and 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Robert  Porter.  "  Mr.  Young  is  a  man 
of  marked  individual  characteristics  and  distinguished  ability 
as  a  lawyer.  Of  robust  physique  and  striking  presence,  his 
method  of  expression  is  terse  and  vigorous,  his  delivery  being 
always  forcible  and  clear,  and  often  eloquent.  Capable  of 
great  labor  and  diligent,  his  business  is  systematically  con- 
ducted, and  his  cases  always  well  prepared.  As  a  citizen  he 
has  always  maintained  a  high  character  for  business  and 
professional  integrity,  and  personal  independence.  He  is 
generally  esteemed  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  his 
ability  and  merits  are  by  them  recognized  and  appreciated. 
He  was  an  active  and  earnest  supporter  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration  during  the  war,  an  unconditional  and  pro- 
nounced Union  man,  and  has  ever  since  been  of  strong 
republican,  but  non-partisan  proclivities.  Without  ambition 
for  political  or  official  position,  he  is  a  type  of  that  large  class 
of  strong  able  men  in  private  American  life,  who  pursue  hap- 
piness in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  imposed  by 
domestic,  professional  and  business  life,  and  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obhgations  of  a  conscientious  private  citizen. 

MARTZ,  Jacob  TeUCHNAN,  lawyer  and  educator, 
Greenville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Martz,  a  substantial 
farmer,  who  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
June  1st,  1798,  and  settled  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  in  1829, 
and  now,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  resides  with  his  son  in 
Greenville.  His  wife,  Barbara  Hardinger,  a  native  of  Bed- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1841.  Our  subject  was 
early  trained  in  the  virtue  of  self-reliance,  and  when  but  a 
lad  started  out  to  make  his  own  living  as  best  he  could.  He 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  in  the  com- 
mon and  select  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  chopping  and 
hauling  wood  to  pay  for  his  tuition.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  teaching  in  country  schools,  and  by  this  and  by 
manual  labor  had  accumulated  $250  by  the  time  he  was  of 
age.  With  this  he  repaired  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
at  Delaware,  and  there  graduated  in  the  scientific  course  in 
the  summer  of  1856,  and  of  his  educational  fund  had  but 
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I2.50  left.  During  the  five  succeeding  years  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  his  native  county,  within  which  time  he  studied 
law ;  recited  to  Judge  D.  L.  Meeker,  of  Greenville,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1861.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  he 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Green- 
ville. In  August,  1865,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Mackinaw  Railroad,  which  occupied  his  time 
for  nearly  five  years.  In  1871  he  was  again  elected  to  his 
present  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Greenville  public 
schools.  On  September  19th,  i860,  he  married  Miss  Esther 
M.,  daughter  of  James  M.  Jamison,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  with 
issue  of  four  sons.  Miss  Jamison  was  born  May  nth,  1839. 
Professor  Martz  has  been  for  some  time  the  president  of  the 
Darke  County  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  prominently  active.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  on  the  county  board  of  school  examiners,  and  for  some 
six  years  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Professor  Martz  is  one  of  those  who  have 
learned  the  value  of  a  dollar  by  earning  it,  and  his  industry 
and  perseverance  have  been  rewarded  not  only  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  fine  education,  but  also  by  the  possession  of  a 
comfortable  competency.  He  is  endowed  with  a  high  order 
of  executive  abilities,  is  a  good  business  man,  and  a  firm 
disciplinarian.  He  is  a  man  of  but  few  words,  naturally  re- 
tiring in  manners,  yet  socially  very  agreeable. 

Brown,  Marcus,  physician  and  banker,  of  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, July  5th,  1797.  His  father,  Frederick  Brown,  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  in  1816,  and  settled  in  Wadsworth,  Medina 
county.  A  history  of  that  town  recounts  that  F.  Brown  was 
a  descendant  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Peter  Brown,  one  of 
the  "  Pilgrim  fathers  "  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1620,  and  his  father.  Captain  John  Brown,  commanded 
a  company  of  minute  men  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  which  company  joined  the  army  at  New  York,  and  there 
he  died  in  September,  1776.  His  father's  means  being  limited, 
young  Brown  obtained  his  education  mainly  by  his  own 
exertions,  working  morning  and  evening  for  his  living,  while 
attending  the  district  school  in  winter.  From  1816  to  1818, 
he  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  a  farm,  besides  performing 
extra  jobs  to  raise  a  little  money.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Perry  county,  and  taught  school  one  year.  In  1819  and 
1 820  he  taught  in  Ross  county,  where  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Close,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  whose  useful  life  ended  in  1859. 
In  the  autumn  of  1820  he  moved  to  Circleville,  where  he 
taught  school  as  his  regular  occupation  four  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Erastus  Webb. 
Licensed  in  1825  to  practice,  he  then  moved  to  Williamsport, 
in  Pickaway  county.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  ex- 
cept along  the  water  courses,  and  there  was  no  physician 
located  between  Circleville  and  Washington,  or  between 
Chillicothe  and  Yankeetown.  In  consequence  his  practice 
was  large  and  laborious,  extending  from  Darby  creek  to  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek,  and  west  to  Paint  creek,  thus  including 
an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.  Few  who  were  not  then  liv- 
ing can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of 
pioneer  life  in  those  years ;  but  vigorous  health  and  faith  in 
a  bright  future  made  it  replete  with  real  enjoyment.  He 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati  in  1830. 
After  a  residence  in  and  practice  of  his  profession  at  Williams- 
port  for  eleven  years,  he  returned  to  Circleville,  where  he 
engaged  in  practice.     Here  four  doctors,  all  men  of  ability, 


E.  Webb,  W.  N.  Luckey,  Edson  B.  Olds,  and  Peter  K.  Hull, 
were  contemporary  with  our  subject,  but  in  a  few  years  this 
condition  changed.  Dr.  Olds  retired;  Drs.  Luckey  and 
Webb  died,  and  Dr.  Hull  having  removed  to  lUinois,  thus 
left  the  field  to  be  occupied  by  younger  and  more  ardent 
practitioners.  In  1850,  Dr.  Brown  was  elected  president  of 
Pickaway  County  Savings  Bank,  and  he  has  held  this  office, 
under  different  organizations  of  that  bank  continuously,  being 
since  1863  president  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Circleville, 
into  which  the  Pickaway  County  Savings  bank  in  that  year 
merged.  During  the  existence  of  the  first  international  ex- 
position at  London,  England,  in  1851,  he  visited  Europe,  and 
went  as  far  south  as  Italy,  and  in  1867  he  made  another  for- 
eign tour  in  company  with  his  niece.  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown, 
extending  on  this  occasion  his  travels  to  Greece,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  visiting  Gibraltar,  Madeira 
and  the  West  India  Islands.  By  his  marriage  there  were 
born  to  him  three  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 
The  third,  Marcus  A.  Brown  graduated  at  Oxford,  Miami 
University,  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  attended  one 
course  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  graduated  at  Jeifer- 
son  Medical  College  in  1847.  Having  then  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  father,  he  practiced  during  the  following 
year,  and  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

MeTCALF,  Cyrus  T.,  physician,  of  Warren,  Trum- 
bull county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Morrisville,  Madison  county. 
New  York,  July  7th,  1823.  His  father,  John  Metcalf,  born  in 
Massachusetts,  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  when  a 
young  man.  The  Metcalfs  were  of  English  descent.  His 
grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for 
some  years  an  officer's  pension  was  paid  a  surviving  member 
of  the  family.  His  father  participated  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Before  coming  to  Ohio,  our  subject  had  advanced  in  his  edu- 
cation sufficiently  to  attend  an  academy  at  Morrisville,  and 
after  removal  he  entered  one  at  Grandville,  Ohio.  In  1843, 
having  chosen  medicine  as  his  profession  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Joslin,  at  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  read 
medicjne,  and  in  1846  graduated  from  the  medical  college  at 
Geneva,  New  York.  Going  to  Bristolville,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  he  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  at  that  place  for  eighteen  years,  within  that 
time  having,  as  the  fruit  of  hard  labor,  attained  to  a  lucrative 
practice.  About  the  year  1865  he  removed  to  Warren,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  and  by  his  energetic  persistence 
in  the  business  of  his  profession,  he  has  won  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  A  gentleman  of  pleasing 
address.  Dr.  Metcalf  is  easy  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and 
consequently  popular  with  his  patients  and  the  general  public. 
As  a  business  man  he  exhibits  skill  and  sound  judgment. 
As  a  physician  he  is  skillful  and  energetic,  and  enjoys  the 
the  reputation  of  being  a  cool  and  careful  observer  and  judi- 
cious prescriptionist.  Though  a  follower  of  the  allopathic 
school,  he  keeps  himself  posted  in  the  new  discoveries  and 
success  of  all  the  schools,  and  is  really  eclectic  in  his  practice. 
He  has  been  engaged  as  surgeon  for  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  for  several  years,  and  was  physician  to  the 
county  infirmary  seven  years.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in 
consultation  with  other  physicians,  and  his  practice  extends 
throughout  the  county.  On  23d  April,  1846,  he  married  Miss 
Nancy  A.  Capell,  of  Jersey,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  The 
Capell  family  were  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  Four  children, 
three  pf  whom  are  living,  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 
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Waring,  Thomas  Spencer,  banker,  Greenville, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  i6th,  1836. 
His  father,  Spencer  M.  Waring,  was  a  native  of  Prince 
George's  county,  same  State,  born  in  1808,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer  of  Balti- 
more. He  died  in  that  city  in  November,  1875,  having  re- 
tired from  business  two  years  previous.  By  his  industry, 
energy,  and  upright  life  he  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
community.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Josephine 
Haskell,  was  a  native  of  the  same  city,  and  still  survives,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  She  is  the  mother  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  our  subject  is  the  first  son.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city;  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a 
business  house  there  five  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  1855 
he  came  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  where  for  some  six  years  he 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  store  of  his  uncles,  F.  &  J. 
L.  Waring.  He  married  October  21st,  1862,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Wilson,  elsewhere 
noticed  in  this  work.  For  some  two  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Waring  was  secretary  of  what  was  then  the  Richmond  and 
Covington  Railroad,  now  a  pai-t  of  the  Pan  Handle  line.  In 
January,  1866,  he  became  teller  in  the  Farmers'  National 
bank  of  Greenville.  In  January,  1867,  he  was  made  assistant 
cashier,  and  in  January,  1871,  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  as  cashier  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Waring  is  a  gentleman 
of  very  quiet,  retiring  manners,  attends  closely  to  business, 
is  upright  in  his  dealings,  and  a  much  respected  citizen. 

ElDSON,  Griffin  H.,  merchant,  of  Eaton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Preble  county,  October  26th,  1827.  His  parents, 
Boyce  Eidson  and  Rebecca  Ann  Griffin,  came  with  their 
parents  as  children  pioneer  settlers  of  that  county  as  early  as 
1808.  The  former  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  great  execu- 
tive ability,  holding  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  militia  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  and  subsequently.  His  family  consisted 
of  five  sons  and  as  many  daughters.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  eldest  son,  and  all  the  school  education  he 
ever  received  was  obtained  by  a  few  months  irregular  attend- 
ance in  the  district  school  of  his  youth,  before  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  1843  he  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Snively,  of 
Hamilton,  to  learn  the  tanning  and  currying  business.  Four 
years  afterward  his  father  died,  and  thus  imposed  upon  him 
in  his  twentieth  year  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and 
her  family  of  ten  children.  This  trust  he  bravely  assumed 
and  accomplished,  besides  giving  to  each  of  his  four  brothers 
a  start  in  business.  Except  two  years  spent  in  Cincinnati, 
1859  to  i^^i-  ^^  '^^^  \)^tvi.  a  continuous  resident  of  Eaton  all 
his  life,  and  by  close  attention  to  his  trade,  in  which  he  per- 
fected himself,  has  become  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
.  promising  business  men  of  that  town.  In  October,  1853,  he 
married  Miss  Jennie  De  Groot,  the  sister  of  Abram  B.  De 
Groot,  with  whom  in  1863  he  formed  his  present  business 
partnership.  Prominently  connected  with  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Eaton,  for  ten  years  as  an  efficient  member  of  the 
town  council,  in  the  autumn  of  1873  Mr.  Eidson  was  elected 
as  an  independent  candidate  to  the  sixty-first  general  assem- 
bly of  Ohio,  and  in  which  body  he  made  an  excellent  record 
as  a  zealous  and  intelligent  legislator.  In  February,  1874,  as 
the  author  of  the  anti-monopoly  school-books  resolution,  under 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievance 
of  submission  to  the  exhorbitant  prices  of  school-books,  and 
to  report  some  measure  by  which  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books could  be  provided  for  the  common  schools,  he  won  for 


himself  distinction  and  the  gratitude  generally  of  the  parents 
of  school  children  throughout  the  State.  In  September,  1875, 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  State  senator  by  the  joint 
Republican  central  committee  of  his  senatorial  district,  and 
accepted  the  nomination,  but  subsequently  declined,  in  the 
belief  that  the  demands  of  his  business  forbade  him  meet- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  constituency.  The  life  of  Mr.  Eidson 
is  a  shining  example  to  every  able-bodied  youth  who  like 
him  has  risen  by  honest  and  persistent  industry  and  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  business  he  learned,  rather 
than  being  distracted  from  it  by  speculative  adventure  into 
other  and  less-understood  occupations.  In  1847  a  young  man 
with  nothing  but  his  physical  strength  and  health,  and  the 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  and  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  dependent  on  him,  he  is  to-day  possessed  of  a 
competence  of  worldly  wealth,  and  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him.  On  the  staff  of  the  present  governor 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Eidson  ranks  as  colonel. 

Calderwood,  Andrew  Robeson,  judge  and 

journalist,  Greenville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio,  September  14th,  1818.  His  parents  were  George  Cal- 
derwood and  Margaret  Robeson,  natives  of  Huntington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  the  former  born  December  15th,  1783, 
the  latter  May  28th,  1791.  They  were  married  September 
14th,  1811.  In  1817  he  became  a  pioneer  to  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio.  In  1832  he  removed  to  Darke  county,  where 
he  died  September  7th,  1,849.  ^^  '^^^  possessed  of  excel- 
lent judgment  and  great  firmness;  was  very  courageous, 
agreeable  and  kind  hearted,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  His 
wife  died  August  12th,  1873.  She  descended  from  Scotch- 
Welch  ancestry,  was  a  lady  of  fine  natural  talent,  great  cau- 
tion and  shrewdness.  When  a  youth,  Judge  Calderwood 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  His  early  educational  privi- 
leges were  very  meagre,  being  those  of  the  common  school 
only;  but  by  private  application  to  reading  and  study  he 
fitted  himself  for  a  teacher,  and  when  seventeen,  began 
teaching  school  in  Darke  county,  teaching  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  being  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  his  trade 
or  otherwise.  He  continued  thus  engaged  until  he  began  to 
study  law  under  the  late  Judge  W.  M.  Wilson,  and  finished 
in  the  office  of  the  late  William  Collins ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1851,  and  began  practice  in  Greenville.  In  October,  1854, 
he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Darke  county,  and  filled  the 
position  with  ability  for  three  years.  In  October,  1861,  he 
recruited  company  I,  40th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  was 
in  the  service  nearly  three  years.  At  the  engagement  at 
Pound  Gap,  in  February,  1862,  he  was  injured  by  falling  from 
his  horse,  on  account  of  which  he  resigned  in  the  following 
July,  but  was  soon  reappointed  to  his  former  position.  In 
January,  1863,  he  again  resigned,  his  disability  preventing 
active  service,  and  till  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  employed 
as  recruiting  officer  for  his  district.  In  the  autumn  of  1876 
he  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Greenville  Sunday  Courier, 
which  was  started  by  his  son,  George  W.  Calderwood,  in  the 
summer  of  1875.  In  respect  of  local  positions,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  has  been  three  times  elected  mayor  of 
Greenville,  and  also  for  several  years  served  on  the  board  of 
school  examiners  for  Darke  county,  and  also  on  the  Green- 
ville Board  of  Education.  In  1868,  his  name  was  presented 
by  the  Darke  county  delegation  to  the  republican  convention 
of  the  fourth  district  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  March 
1st,  1838,  he  married  Eleanor  Matchett,  daughter  of  Erick 
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Matchett,  of  Darke  county,  Ohio.  This  lady  died  May  15th, 
1 85 1,  having  been  the  mother  of  eight  children.  Enos,  the 
oldest,  was  a  drummer  in  the  40th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
and  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  army.  John,  the 
second  son,  was  fifer  in  the  1 52d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
is  nov/  connected  with  the  Greenville  Sunday  Courier. 
George  W.  Calderwood,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  servant 
for  his  father  in  the  40th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  subse- 
quently became  drummer  in  the  I52d  Ohio  volunteer  infan- 
try, and  came  out  as  drum  major  of  that  regiment.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Greenville  bar,  and  also  a  temperance  lec- 
turer, and  as  such  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  "Although  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Calderwood  is  destined  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  this  country."  On  March  ist, 
1854,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Marlatt,  relict  of  Abraham 
Marlatt,  of  Darke  county.  Six  children,  four  of  whom  sur- 
vive, were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Mr.  Calderwood  is  en- 
dowed with  superior  natural  abiUties,  which  have  been  devel- 
oped by  industrious  personal  application.  He  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  is  one  of  the  best  criminal 
and  jury  lawyers  in  the  State.  Though  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings and  positive  views,  he  possesses  fine  social  qualities; 
generous  impulses,  and  great  kindness  of  heart,  and,  like  his 
father,  is  benevolent  to  a  fault. 

Clement,  William   Henry,  president  of  the 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  was  born  July  30th,  181 5,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  His  father,  Joel  Clement,  was 
descended  from  one  of  two  brothers  of  a  French  Huguenot 
family,  who  settled,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in 
New  York  State.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gideon 
Putnam,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  proprietors  of  what  is 
now  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  His  educa- 
tion commenced  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place, 
and  continued  at  academies  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  in 
Saratoga,  until  the  autumn  of  1833,  when  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Rensallaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  New 
York,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1835  as  a  civil 
engineer.  At  this  period,  when  railroads  were  attracting  the 
attention  of  capitalists  in  his  native  State,  he  obtained  em- 
ployment, first  as  rodman  on  preliminary  surveys,  and  after- 
ward as  assistant  division  engineer  on  the  Utica  and  Sche- 
nectady, now  part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  Little 
Falls,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  opening 
of  that  road,  in  the  summer  of  1836.  Afterward  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preliminary  survey  of  a  railroad  from  Toronto 
to  Georgian  bay  in  Canada  West,  during  this  period  he 
served  under  William  C.  Young  and  Robert  Higham,  civil 
engineers.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  Clement  decided  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Ohio.  Acting  upon  this  determination 
he  landed  at  Sandusky  City  in  September  of  that  year,  where 
he  became  engaged  as  the  assistant  of  R.  M.  Shoemaker, 
Esq.,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  now  known  as  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleve- 
land Railroad.  The  following  autumn,  Mr.  Clement  went 
with  Mr.  Shoemaker  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  latter  as  chief 
engineer  had  taken  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  and  remained  with  him  as  resident  engineer 
until  1844,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  that  line  of  railroad,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  it  until  1857,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  vice 
president  of  the  Eastern  division,  and  general  superintendent 


of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  was  thrus  occupied 
until  i860.  On  the  ist  January,  i860,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  remained  in  that 
office  until  1867.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  some  important  works,  and  is  at  present 
(1879)  the  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, 
under  a  license  granted  by  the  trustees  of  that  road  to  operate 
the  same.  On  the  31st  December,  1840,  Mr.  Clement  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Steiner,  youngest  daughter  of  Captain 
Henry  and  Rachel  Steiner,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  who 
died  on  the  6th  July,  1850,  after  being  the  mother  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  survive.  On  the  15th  August,  1851, 
he  married  Mrs.  Caroline  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Loo- 
man  Watson,  of  Cincinnati,  from  which  union  six  children 
were  born,  of  whom  two  survive. 

StUDABAKER,  Abraham,  pioneer  to  Darke  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  year  1785,  and  died  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  March 
i6th,  1852.  He  was  brought  with  his  father's  family  to  Ohio 
in  the  year  1793,  and  passed  his  youth  in  Clinton  county, 
where  his  parents  died.  In  the  spring  of  1808  he  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Darke  county,  which  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  Indians.  At  this  time 
there  were  but  two  habitations  in  the  territory  that  now  com- 
prises the  county.  He  erected  a  third,  a  rude  log  cabin, 
having  a  chimney  built  of  sticks  cemented  with  mud,  as  a 
home  for  his  family  of  a  wife  and  one  young  child.  Mr. 
Studabaker's  experience  was  a  good  illustration  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  disheartened  the  early  settlers.  He  brought 
with  him  a  horse  and  a  cow,  and  after  a  while  his  little  stock 
of  domestic  animals  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  calf. 
During  the  first  year  he  cleared  an  acre  or  two  of  ground, 
which  he  planted  in  corn.  He  had  just  gathered  this  little 
crop  when  his  faithful  horse  died  of  milk-sickness.  Shortly 
afterward  the  calf  was  killed  by  wolves.  Hoping  to  catch 
some  of  these  ravenous  beasts,  he  baited  a  wolf  trap  with 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  poor  calf,  and  the  cow,  in 
hunting  for  her  lost  baby,  put  her  head  into  the  trap  which 
fell  and  broke  her  neck !  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1812,  he  erected  a  block-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 
ville, as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  All  other  families 
fled  the  surrounding  part  of  the  country,  but  he  remained 
through  the  dangers  of  that  struggle.  He  used  to  remark 
that  he  was  "too  poor  to  get  away ! "  For  about  two  weeks 
after  dangers  began  to  thicken  he  was  housed  up  in  this 
wooden  fort, — himself,  wife  and  one  young  child  being  the 
only  occupants, — threatened  with  all  manner  of  barbarities 
and  outrages  by  the  frenzied  Indians,  against  which  as  a 
means  of  defense  he  had  but  two  rifles  and  a  small  amount  ^ 
of  ammunition.  The  second  (or  garret)  story  of  this  structure 
projected  on  all  sides  a  few  feet  over  the  first  or  ground  story, 
thus  giving  its  inmates  a  fair  chance  to  repel  parties  attempt- 
ing to  break  in,  or  to  fire  the  building  from  below.  For  a 
protection  against  this  latter  mode  of  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  he  kept  constantly  ready  two  hogsheads  filled 
with  water.  After  he  had  for  about  two  weeks  been  in  this 
isolated  and  dangerous  condition,  the  government,  greatly  to 
his  rehef,  sent  six  soldiers  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
protection  of  his  little  family.  This  block-house  which  Mr. 
Studabaker  had  charge  of  during  the  war,  served  as  an  inn, 
a  post  of  refuge,  official  headquarters,  and  other  valuable 
purposes.    Upon  one  occasion  he  captured  five  armed  In- 
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dians  and  turned  them  over  to  a  government  officer.     They 
however,  subsequently  escaped,  and  killed  two  United  States 
soldiers  near  Greenville,  named  Stoner  and  Elliott.     While 
Abraham  Studabaker  and  his  family  escaped  the  barbarities 
of  this  savage  conflict,  his  brother  David  was  murdered  by 
the  Indians  near  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.     After  the 
war  closed,  Mr.  Studabciker  was  employed  by  the  government 
to  furnish  cattle  to  feed  the  Indians  till  the  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  consummated.     Upon  the  organization  of  Darke 
county  in  1817,  he  was  placed  on  the  first  board  of  commis- 
sioners, and  served  with  it  for  thirteen  years.     He  was  also 
a  captain  in  the  early  day  militia.     He  was  reared  and  lived 
amid  scenes  of  pioneer  privation  and  hardship,  and  as  a 
natural  result,  his  education  was  exceedingly  meagre.     He 
was,  however,  endowed  with  fine  natural  business  abilities, 
and  had  a  most  successful  financial  career.     He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  first  railroad  through    Darke 
county,  formerly  the  Greenville  and  Miami,  now  the  Dayton 
and  Union.     He  also  advanced  the  money  to  build  the  first 
court  house  in  the  county.     He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, great  sagacity,  large  hospitality,  and  of  unquestionable 
integrity.     He  spoke  his  mind  without  reserve,  and  was  very 
decided  in  his  opinions — ^in  politics,  strongly  democratic.     His 
first  wife  was  Mary  Townsend,  daughter  of  William  Town- 
send,  of  Clinton   county,  Ohio,  and   who   bore  him  seven 
children.     His  second  wife  was  Ehzabeth  Hardman,  of  Buder 
county,  Ohio,  who  bore  him  five  children.      She  died  in  the 
fall  of  1868.     Two  sons  of  this  pioneer,  David  and  George, 
reside  in  Darke  county.     David  Studabaker,  second  son  by 
his  first  wife,  was  born  in  the  old  block-house,  September 
17th,   1814.      On  February   13th,    1835,  he   married  Maria, 
daughter  of  WilUam  Folkerth,  of  Darke  county,  who  bore 
him  five  children.     Mrs.  Studabaker  died  in  April,  1846.    On 
December  13th,  1849,  ^e  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Culbertson,  of  the  same  county.     David  Studabaker  was  one 
of  the  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  county  agricultural 
society,  also  a  prominent  participant  in  securing  the  first  rail- 
road through  the  county,  and  for  two  years  was  president  of 
the  company.     By  occupation  he  is  a  farmer,  and  a  very 
active,  industrious  and  good   citizen.     George  Studabaker, 
second  son  of  Abraham   by  his  second  wife,  was  born  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio,  February  20th,  1835.     He  is  a  farmer 
and  stock-dealer.     For  twelve  years  he  has  been  an  official 
member  of  the  county  agricultural  society,  two  years  of  that 
time  its  president.     On  January  20th,  1856,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth M.,  daughter  of  James  Griffis,  of  Randolph  county,  In- 
diana.    Has  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  sons  deceased. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Farmers'  National  bank 
of  Greenville,  in  May,  1865,  and  in  January,  1878,  became 
president.     He  has  been  very  successful  in  business,  and  has 
ever  maintained  a  good  reputation  for  honorable  dealing. 
He  ranks  as  an  industrious,  substantial  and  much  respected 
citizen. 

DeVOR,  John,  lawyer,  Greenville,  Ohio,  was  bom  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio,  January  23d,  1831.  His  grandfather, 
John  Devor,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  September  loth, 
1795,  and  became  a  pioneer  to  Darke  county,  Ohio,  about  the 
year  1807.  In  connection  with  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Gray,  he 
entered  a  half  section  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenville, 
and  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town,  which  he  laid  out 
in  1808.  About  the  year  1816,  he  moved  his  family  to  the 
place  they  having  resided  for  some  ten  years  previously 
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in  Montgomery  county,   Ohio.      Upon  the  organization  of 
Darke  county,  in  June,  1817,  he  was  appointed  treasurer,  and 
served  as  such  for  three  years.     His  bond  for  his  first  ap- 
pointment was  $3,000.     He  followed  for  some  years  the  bus- 
iness of  a  surveyor.     His  son,  James  Devor,  was  born  near 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  while  the   family  were  on  their  way 
from   Pennsylvania.      He   learned  surveying  of  his  father, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  served  as  county  surveyor.     He 
was  the  first  auditor  of  Darke  county,  having  been  appointed 
in  June  1 82 1.     From   May,   1844,  to  October,   1847,  he  was 
county  treasurer,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  also  served 
as  magistrate.     He  died  October  6th,  1855.     He  was  of  an 
even-tempered  disposition,  agreeable  in  manners  and  upright 
in  life.     His  wife.  Patience  Dean,  was  a  daughter  of  Aaron 
Dean,  an  early  settler  of  Darke  county.     They  were  married 
March  21st,  1828.     She  was  born  February  27th,  1808,  and 
died  March  21st,  1872,  having  been  the  mother  of  ten  child- 
ren, of  whom  the  second  son  is  our  subject.      He  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
surveying,  chiefly  under  his  father's  instruction.     At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  began  reading  law  with  the  late  Hiram  Bell, 
Esq.,  of  Greenville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Greenville.     In  the 
fall  of  1855,  he  was  elected  county  surveyor,  and  reelected 
in  1858,  serving  six  years.     From  1854  to  1867  he  maintained 
a  legal  partnership  with  the  late  Michael  Spayd  of  Green- 
ville.     In  February  of  the  last  named  year  he  formed  his 
present  partnership  with   Judge   William  Allen.     For  four 
years  he  was  assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
fourth  district  of  Ohio,  also  registrar  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
same  district  during  the  existence  of  the  bankrupt  law,  which 
went  into  effect  March,  1867,  and  terminated  September  ist, 
1878.     On  July  29th,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Travis, 
daughter  of  John  Travis,  of  Butler  county,  Ohio.     Mrs.  Devor 
died  October  22d,  1878.     Formerly  a  whig,  Mr.  Devor  natur- 
ally became  a  republican,  and  for  some  years,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  republican  central  committee  of  Darke  county, 
being  in  1872  and  1873  a  member  of  the  republican  State 
central  committee.     In  the  fall  of  1867,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Ohio  senate  from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Miami,  Darke  and  Shelby,  received  the  support  of  his  party, 
but  was  defeated,  the  district  being  strongly  democratic.     Mr. 
Devor  is  an  industrious,  energetic  citizen,  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  business. 

ERWIN,  John  W.,  civil  engineer,  son  of  John  Erwin 
and  Elizabeth  Piatt,  was  born  in  New  Casde  county,  Dela- 
ware, September  9th,  i8o8.  His  parents  and  grandparents 
were  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  the  summer  of  1828  he  crossed  the  Allegheny 
mountains  on  foot,  and  stopped  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  where, 
having  previously  prepared  himself  for  the  profession,  he  re- 
ceived and  filled  for  five  years  an  appointment  as  assistant 
civil  engineer  on  the  eastern  division  of  the  Cumberland,  or 
National  road,  extending  from  Indianapolis  to  the  State  line 
east.  This  work  was,  for  most  of  this  time,  under  charge  of 
Captain  Brewerton  of  the  United  States  engineer  corps.  In 
the  winter  of  1835-36  he  was  employed  to  locate  the  Ham- 
ilton, Rossville,  SomerviUe,  Newcomb  and  Eaton  turnpike, 
which  was  the  first  public  work  of  the  kind  built  with  gravel 
west  of  the  mountains.  Hon.  John  M.  Milliken  was  pres- 
ident, and  Hon.  Lewis  D.  Campbell  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany.    In  1837  and  1838  Mr.  Erwin  located  the  Dayton  and 
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Eaton;  the  Hamilton  and  Darrtown;  the  Venice  and  Scipio, 
and  the  Greenville  and  New  Paris  turnpikes,  all  in  Ohio. 
The  hydraulic  works  at  Hamilton,  Middletown,  Franklin, 
and  Troy  were  also  located  by  him.  He  likewise  located  the 
hydraulic  works  at  Goshen,  at  Elkhart,  and  at  Bristol,  in  In- 
diana, and  superintended  their  construction,  all  of  which  are 
in  successful  operation.  He  both  located  and  built  by  contract 
the  hydraulic  works  at  Constantine,  Michigan,  and  holds  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  same.  Since  1837,  Mr.  Erwin  has 
a  greater  portion  of  the  time  been  resident  engineer  on  the 
Miami  and  Erie  canal,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  at 
Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  which  includes  its  reservoirs  and  feed- 
ers, and  embraces  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles ; 
and  he  is  now  (1879)  in  charge  of  the  third  division  of  these 
public  works.  In  1839,  he  was  employed  by  the  State  to 
superintend  the  reclaiming  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Butler  county,  known  as  the  "  Big  Pond," 
or  swamp,  which  land  is  now  the  finest  in  the  county.  He 
has  been  identified  with  nearly  all  the  public  works,  also  with 
many  private  enterprises,  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  his  present 
residence.  He  was  a  party  to  the  erection  of  the  first  paper 
mill  there  in  1847-48,  that  property  being  now  owned  by  John 
C.  Skinner  &  Co.  In  connection  with  his  father  and  William 
Hunter,  he  built  the  first  flouring  mill  run  by  water  furnished 
by  the  hydraulic  company  at  Hamilton.  He  also  made  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton ; 
the  Eaton  and  Richmond,  and  Richmond  and  Chicago  Rail- 
roads. He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  hydraulic 
works  at  Middletown,  and,  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
erected  two  paper  mills  atthat  place.  In  connection  with  a 
few  liberal  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Hamilton,  he  aided  in 
procuring  the  land  for  "  Greenwood  Cemetery,"  now  one  of 
the  finest  north  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
and  still  is  a  director  in  the  association.  On  May  12th,  1833, 
he  married  Ann  Eliza  Chadwick,  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
His  liberality  toward  all  charitable  institutions  has  been 
marked,  one  monument  of  which  is  found  in  the  edifice  of  the 
Universalist  society  in  Hamilton,  for  the  erection  of  which 
Mr.  Erwin  contributed  about  four-fifths  of  the  funds.  He  is 
a  gentlemen  of  refined  sensibilities  and  retiring  manners  ;  a 
republican  in  politics,  and  adheres  to  the  religious  faith  of 
his  ancestors 

CHISHOLM,  Henry,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, April  22d,  1822.  At  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father, 
Stewart  Chisholm,  a  mining  contractor.  After  receiving  a 
good  elementary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  wasapprenticed  to  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner  for  five  years.  Having  completed  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  working 
at  his  trade  until  twenty  years  old.  At  that  age  he  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  worked  at  the  same  trade  in  Montreal  for 
about  seven  years,  at  first  as  a  journeyman  and  subsequently 
in  business  upon  his  own  account.  His  success  was  so  marked 
that  his  establishment  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  Montreal.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Cleveland, 
and  in  company  with  a  Montreal  friend,  undertook  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  breakwater  for  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  lake  terminus  of  their  road.  This 
work  occupied  him  about'  three  years,  and  was  carried  on 
under  his  immediate  personal  superintendence.  So  satisfac- 
tory was  it,  that  on  its  completion  numerous  other  contracts 


of  similar  character  were  easily  obtained,  and  for  some  time 
after  he  was  kept  fully  employed,  contracting  for  and  con- 
structing piers  and  docks  along  the  lake  front  of  Cleveland. 
In  1857,  foreseeing  the  importance  of  that  city  as  a  manu- 
•facturing  point,  he  turned  his  attention  to  working  in  iron. 
At  the  time  very  little  in  that  direction  had  been  done  in 
Cleveland  or  its  vicinity,  and  manufacturing  there  was  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Forming  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Chis- 
holm, Jones  &  Co.,  a  rolling  mill  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  railroad  iron.  In  a  short  time  the  name  of  the 
firm  was  changed  to  Stone,  Chisholm  &  Jones.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  at  that  time  was  about  fifty  tons  a  day,  to  produce 
which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  employed.  A 
part  of  the  work  of  the  mill  was  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  the 
material  for  new  rails,  being  iron  from  the  ores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, reaching  Cleveland  by  the  lakes.  In  1859  ^'^  import- 
ant addition  to  the  works  was  made  in  the  erection  of  a  blast 
furnace,  at  the  town  of  Newburg,  the  first  built  in  that  part  of 
Ohio.  In  the  year  following,  another  furnace  was  erected, 
and  additions  made  to  the  rolling  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  merchant  iron  as  well  as  rails. 
His  next  step  was  to  build  a  rolling  mill  in  Chicago,  and  two 
blast  furnaces  in  Indiana,  with  which  to  partially  supply  the 
Chicago  works  with  pig  iron,  manufactured,  like  the  pig  iron 
of  the  Cleveland  furnaces,  from  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri 
ores.  The  Chicago  mill  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  oldest 
son,  William,  as  general  manager.  In  1864  the  firm  of  Stone, 
Chisholm  &  Jones  organized  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  into  which  the  partnership  merged,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  rolling  mill  was  added  to  the  property  by  purchase. 
In  1865  the  company  constructed  the  second  Bessemer  steel 
works  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  suc- 
cessful establishments  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Commencing 
with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  tons  -annually,  the 
demands  upon  it  required  its  enlargement  until  it  had  a 
capacity  of  about  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steel  yearly,  giving 
employrnent  to  some  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  turning  out 
from  two  to  three  million  dollars  worth  of  steel  each  year. 
The  steel  rails  from  this  manufactory  were  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  demand  was  continuous.  But 
rails  did  not  form  the  only  product  of  the  Bessemer  works. 
At  least  ten  thousand  tons  of  other  classes  of  steel,  such  as 
tire,  merchant  and  spring  steel,  were  made.  A  wire  mill  was 
also  added,  which  turned  out  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons 
of  steel  wire  annually,  from  the  coarsest  size  to  the  finest  hair. 
All  shapes  of  steel  forging  were  also  produced  at  the  Bes- 
semer works.  The  furnaces  were  supplied  with  ore  from  the 
company's  own  mines  in  Lake  Superior,  where  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  kept  in  steady  employment. 
The  value  of  the  products  of  different  establishments  of  the 
■  company  in  Cleveland,  was  between  six  and  seven  million 
dollars  annually.  In  1871  he  organized  the  Union  Rolling 
Mill  Company  of  Chicago,  (independent  of  the  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  Company),  which  did  a  business  of  about 
$2,500,000.  In  connection  with  his  Chicago  partners  he  also 
erected  a  rolling  mill  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  business  of 
all  these  concerns  aggregated  about  $10,000,000  yearly,  and 
gave  employment  directly  to  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and 
all  the  outgrowth  of  the  small  concern  established  in  Cleve- 
land in  1857.  Perhaps  no  achievement  in  the  iron  business 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  paralleled  this  enormous  growth 
from  such  small  beginnings  in  so  short  space  of  time.  When 
he  landed  in  Montreal  in  1842  he  had  not  a  dollar.     He  com- 
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menced  the  iron  manufacture  in  1857  with  $25,000,  saved 
from  his  earnings  as  a  tradesman  and  contractor,  and  in  less 
than  eighteen  years  the  business  which  he  commenced  with 
that  modest  capital  came  to  represent  an  investment  of  $\q,- 
000,000.  No  panics  materially  affected  the  business  of  these 
great  concerns,  and  from  the  heavy  amount  of  capital  con- 
trolled, they  were  able  to  give  material  aid  to  many  of  the 
large  and  small  railroad  companies  of  the  land,  carrying  them 
over  periods  of  depression  and  helping  them  out  of  their 
difficulties  when  money  was  not  easy  to  obtain.  He  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  In  political  affairs  he  took  no  part,  except 
to  perform  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen.  To  every  institution 
or  enterprise  of  a  benevolent  character,  he  contributed  liber- 
ally, and  those  engaged  in  charitable  or  philanthropic  works 
learned  to  put  assurance  ih  his  sympathy  and  support.  Al- 
though absorbed  in  the  cares  of  his  extensive  business  he  did 
not  make  that  the  only  purpose  of  his  life,  but  recognized  the 
necessity  of  something  higher  and  better  than  money  making. 
He  looked  after  the  interests  of  those  in  his  employ  with  a 
consideration  that  secured  their  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
his  kindly  manner  won  their  personal  friendship  for  the  man 
as  well  as  respect  for  the  employer.  He  was  a  trustee  or 
director  of  four  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church  of  Cleveland,  and  for  a  long  time  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees and  deacons.  He  was  a  heavy  stockholder  in  several 
banking  and  manufacturing  institutions.  He  was  married 
before  leaving  Scotland,  to  Miss  Jean  Allen,  of  Dunfermline, 
Fifeshire,  and  has  five  children  alive.  The  oldest  son,  Will- 
iam, who  exhibited  the  qualities  of  his  father  in  a  marked 
degree,  was  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  works ;  Stewart, 
the  second  son,  in  charge  of  the  rolling  mills  in  Cleveland, 
and  Wilson  B.,  the  youngest,  was  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  Newburgh,  including  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  and  roll- 
ing mills. 

Craighead,  Samuel,  lawyer,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  name  of  Craighead  being  unmis- 
takably Scotch  in  its  origin.  His  ancestors,  first  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  afterward  in  America,  especially  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  the  half  century  preceding  it,  were 
distinguished  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Many  of  them  were  Presbyterian  ministers. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Craighead  was  one  of  the  immortal  thirteen 
who  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Don- 
oughmore,  Ireland.  Leaving  the  field  in  which  he  had  so 
long  labored,  he  removed  to  Londonderry,  where  he  was 
officiating  when  its  gates  were  closed  against  the  forces  of 
James  II.  His  son,  Thomas  Craighead,  was  educated  in 
Scotland,  and  after  preaching  several  years  in  Ireland,  came 
to  New  England  in  1715.  From  him  all  bearing  the  name  in 
this  country  are  descended.  After  a  ministry  in  America  of 
twenty-four  years,  he  finished  his  course  at  Newville,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1739.  After  one  of  his  eloquent  and  impassioned 
sermons,  he  hastened  to  pronounce  the  benediction,  and, 
sinking  down,  expired  in  the  pulpit.  One  of  his  sons  was  the 
eminent  patriot  and  divine,  Alexander  Craighead,  who  did 
so  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  first  or,  so-called,  Meck- 
lenburg declaration  of  independence,  of  May  20th,  1775. 
Another  was  John  Craighead,  who  was  for  a  time  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia,  but  afterward,  in  1742,  having  purchased 
from  the  sons  of  William  Penn  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Car- 


lisle, in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  he  removed 
thereto.  Part  of  this  estate  still  remains  in  possession  of  some 
of  his  descendants.  Upon  it  his  great-grandson,  Samuel,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  June  6th,  1818.  His  father, 
James  Gilson  Craighead,  a  farmer,  died  when  Samuel  was 
about  three  years  old,  leaving  his  mother  with  seven  children, 
he  being  the  youngest  but  one.  His  early  education  was  irreg- 
ular, and  obtained  partly  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  Carlisle, 
and  in  the  academy  connected  with  Dickinson  College,  at 
that  place.  When  about  seventeen,  he  repaired  to  New  York 
city,  where  for  several  years  he  was  employed  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  office  of  his  brother  Robert,  as  compositor, 
proof  reader,  etc.  During  his  connection  with  this  establish- 
ment, he  availed  himself  of  opportunities  at  hand  for  addi- 
tional scholastic  acquisitions,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
prepared  for  the  study  of  the  law,  on  which  he  had  long  been 
resolved.  The  knowledge  he  acquired  during  this  period,  he 
regards  as  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  else  connected  with 
his  early  life.  The  last  two  years  of  his  residence  in  New 
York  were  assiduously  devoted  to  the  study  of  his  chosen 
profession.  In  1842  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  S.  D.  King,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  where  he  continued 
his  legal  studies.  In  September,  1843,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Mansfield,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  opened  an 
office  in  Dayton,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice. From  1847  to  1851,  he  was  in  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
R.  S.  Hart,  and  also  during  the  same  time  filled  the  position 
of  prosecuting  attorney.  In  the  last-named  year  he  became 
professionally  associated  with  Wilbur  Conover,  Esq.,  and  so 
continued  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  thus  constituting, 
with  perhaps  but  one  exception,  the  oldest  law  firm  in  the 
State,  at  the  date  of  its  dissolution.  Although  frequently 
tempted  to  do  so,  Mr.  Craighead  has  rarely  engaged  in  other 
than  professional  pursuits.  In  i860  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  against  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  outrunning 
his  ticket  in  every  county  of  the  district,  and  was  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  fairly  elected.  In  1872,  when  a  nomina- 
tion was  equivalent  to  an  election,  he  refused  the  former,  and 
again,  in  1876,  against  his  protest  and  while  absent  from  home, 
he  was  put  in  nomination,  and  again  declined.  He  has  long 
been  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  has  filled  the  highest  offices  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  honors  of  that  order.  He  was  grand-sire 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States  from  September, 
1858,  to  September,  i860.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Company  of  Dayton,  in  1856,  he  was  called 
to  preside  over  its  affairs.  To  this  position  he  has  been 
elected  annually  ever  since,  and  during  this  period  of  his 
presidency,  the  company  has  grown  from  small  beginnings 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  its  class  in 
the  western  country.  Mr.  Craighead  inherits  very  largely 
the  natural  abilities  of  his  distinguished  ancestry.  His  mind 
is  quick,  wit  brilliant  and  ready,  and  his  style  of  delivery 
popular  and  effective.  His  industry,  fidelity  and  eloquence 
have  secured  him  a  large  and  general  practice  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Dayton  bar ;  while 
his  ability  and  success  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  especially  in 
homicide  cases,  have  given  him  a  reputation  coextensive  with 
the  State.  Difficulties  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  only  tend  to 
develop  his  best  powers.  His  eloquence  is  argumentative 
and  convincing,  rather  than  imaginative  or  showy,  and  in 
force  and  felicity  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  any- 
where. His  personal  and  social  characteristics  are  those  of  a 
polished  and  cultured  gentleman,  and  have  always  secured 
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him  the  highest  position  in  the  community  where  he  has  been 
so  long  and  well  known.  His  talents  and  character,  if  more 
largely  given  to  politics,  would  doubtless  have  secured  him 
the  highest  distinction  in  his  party,  and  made  him  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  trusted  leaders.  As  it  is,  he  has  upon 
several  occasions  barely  escaped  being  launched  upon  the 
political  sea.  In  February,  1853,  he  married  Mrs.  Jeannette 
A.,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Miller,  late  of  Cincinnati,  and 
relict  of  Lieutenant  Woodhull  Schenck,  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Mrs.  Schenck  had  one  son,  Woodhull  S.  Schenck, 
now  an  officer  of  the  marine  corps.  By  this  union,  Mr.  Craig- 
head has  three  sons,  Robert  G.  and  Emanuel  J.,  both  in  bus- 
iness in  Dayton,  and  Charles  A.,  now  pursuing  his  education 
at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Wade,  JePTHA  H.,  telegraphic  inventor  and  bank- 
er, was  born  in  Seneca  county.  New  York,  August  nth, 
1 81 1,  and  living  in  1879.  He  was  the  son  of  Jeptha  Wade, 
a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  Thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  an  early  age  by  the  demise  of  his  father,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  cai'penter's  trade,  and  very  soon 
attracted  attention  by  the  outcroppings  of  a  superior  genius, 
foreshadowing  the  career  which  distinguished  his  later 
years.  In  boyhood  his  hours  of  recreation  were  energet- 
ically employed  testing  his  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the 
consti-uction  of  improved  machinery  and  various  articles  of 
interest  —  all  masterpieces  of  workmanship;  among  them 
several  rare  and  complicated  musical  instruments,  on  some 
of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  play  in  church  and  in  the  bands 
with  marked  ability.  He  was  also,  in  youth,  unexcelled  as  a 
marksman.  In  those  early  days  of  forced  militia  training, 
he  was  the  commander  of  the  four  hundred  Seneca  county 
riflemen,  when  every  man  kept  his  own  rifle,  and  closed  the 
season  with  target  practice.  In  these  annual  trials  of  skill  he 
(carrying  a  sword  instead  of  a  gun  on  such  occasions)  would 
reach  into  the  ranks  to  borrow  a  rifle  (taking  care  to  borrow 
his  own),  and  invariably  proved  his  right  to  command  by 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten.  At  maturity  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  a  large  sash  and  blind  factory. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  his  ambition  carried  him  from  the 
factory  to  the  studio  of  the  portrait  artist,  Randall  Palmer,  in 
which  he  achieved  rapid  success,  and,  throughout  the  states 
of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana,  became  famous  as  a 
portrait  artist.  While  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre,  sent  for  a  camera,  and, 
aided  only  by  printed  instructions,  succeeded  in  taking  the 
first  daguerreotype  ever  executed  west  of  New  York.  In 
New  Orleans  he  first  became  painfully  aware  that  he  had  ap- 
plied himself  too  closely  to  his  favorite  profession,  and  that 
he  must  seek  recreation  in  outdoor  employment.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  building 
of  the  first  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
in  1844.  He  returned  to  Detroit,  whence,  after  a  brief  study 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  science,  he,  at  the  head  of  a 
corps  of  laborers,  dashed  into  the  woods  of  Michigan,  con- 
structing along  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  first  tele- 
graph line  west  of  Buffalo,  opened  and  equipped  the  Jackson 
office,  and,  self-taught,  served  as  both  operator  and  manager 
until  he  was  induced  to  enter  again  into  the  field  of  construc- 
tion as  proprietor,  and  with  his  accustomed  energy,  soon 
spanned  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ohio,  and  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  with  a  net-work  of  wires  called  the  "Wade  Lines.'' 
Success   was    not   reached,    however,  without    experiencing 


the  difficulties,  annoyance,  and  misfortunes  to  which  all  great 
enterprises  are  subject  in  their  infancy, —  financial,  mechani- 
cal, and  otherwise.  Impatient  stockholders  were  clamorous 
for  dividends.  Ignorant  employes,  imperfect  insulation,  and 
ruinous  competition  were  among  the  embarrassments  which 
verified  the  current  saying  that  "the  more  telegraph  stock  the 
poorer  in  purse.''  But  to  him  these  obstacles  were  not  in- 
superable. Imperfect  insulation  was  met  by  the  invention  of 
the  famous  "Wade  Insulator,"  which  is  still  in  use.  He  was 
the  first  to  inclose  submarine  cable  in  iron  armor  (across  the 
Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis),  for  which  invention  the  world 
and  its  telegraph  system  owes  much  to  him,  as  it  was  this 
important  discovery  and  improvement  in  their  construction 
that  made  telegraph  cables  a  success,  and  made  the  crossing 
of  oceans  and  other  deep  waters  a  possibility.  The  House 
Printing  Telegraph  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  then  the  richest  company  extending  west- 
ward, were  induced  to  join  the  Wade,  Speed,  and  other  com- 
peting line  companies  throughout  the  Western  States  in  a 
grand  consolidation,  with  the  name  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr.  Wade  as  its  general  manager. 
This  effectually  cured  the  gravest  of  telegraphic  ills  —  com- 
petition. The  telegraph  patrons  were  well  aware  that  tele- 
graph companies  during  a  "break"  gave  their  messages  to 
the  express  companies,  or  mail,  for  delivery,  rather  than 
hand  them  over  to  rival  lines,  but  the  consolidation  not  only 
insured  delivery  entirely  by  telegraph,  but  insured  long  con- 
nected circuits  instead  of  frequent  stoppages  and  repetitions. 
Success  was  thus  attained  practically  and  financially.  He  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  more  credit  than  any  other  one  man, 
for  the  successful  construction  of  the  trans-continental  rail- 
way; as  it  was  his  energy,  foresight,  judgment,  and  determin- 
ation which  conceived  and  carried  into  practical  operation 
the  Pacific  Telegraph  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  thus 
bringing  the  isolated  gold-seekers  into  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  eastern  world,  establishing  frequent 
supply  stations,  and  otherwise  attracting  the  attention  of 
capitalists  to  the  feasibility  and  necessity  of  a  railway.  The 
railway  was  built,  following  substantially  the  route  of  his  tel- 
egraph, and  at  such  an  unprecedented  rate  as  to  astound  the 
world.  But  he  furnished  the  builders  their  example.  The 
locating  of  the  line  and  the  manner  of  carrying  forward  the 
enterprise,  were  turned  over  by  the  company  entirely  to  him. 
He  purchased  a  sufficient  number  of  teams,  wagons,  tools, 
and  material  for  the  entire  line,  together  with  tents  and  pro- 
visions for  the  men,  including  over  one  hundred  head  of 
fat  cattle,  to  be  driven  with  the  party  and  killed  for  beef  as 
they  were  needed.  Thus  amply  equipped,  the  caravan 
started  westward  from  the  Missouri  river  in  the  spring  of 
1 86 1,  taking  the  precaution  to  arm  each  man  with  a  knife,  a 
pair  of  revolvers,  and  a  sixteen  shooter  rifle  for  protection 
against  the  numerous  and  hostile  Indians,  completing  the 
line  as  they  went,  and  being  obliged,  in  some  places,  to  draw 
timber  for  posts  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  for  much 
of  the  route  all  the  water  for  men  and  teams  had  to  be  drawn 
from  inconveniently  long  distances.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  line  was  completed  on 
the  24th  of  the  following  October.  In  California  he  found 
the  same  difficulties  of  competition  and  confusion  among  the 
local  companies.  With  rare  diplomatic  tact  he  succeeded  in 
uniting  all  of  the  conflicting  telegraph  interests  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  thus  securing  their  harmonious  and  successful  com- 
munication with  the  East.     After  strenuous  efforts,  and  in  the 
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face  of  much  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  rail- 
road companies  to  estabhsh  telegraph  lines  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive business,  and  the  result  was  a  saving  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent.  He  was  made  the  first  president  of 
the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  upon  its  consolidation 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  made 
president  of  the  entire  combination,  which  position  he  filled 
with  great  credit  and  success  until  his  serious  illness  in  1867, 
warned  him  that  he  was  being  overworked,  and  he  resigned, 
to  enjoy  the  quietude  of  home,  with  the  large  fortune  which 
he  had  accumulated  purely  through  industry,  perseverance, 
and  his  capacity  for  executing  great  projects.  His  early 
habits  of  ceaseless  activity  did  not,  however,  permit  him  to 
remain  idle.  As  a  leading  director  in  many  of  the  largest 
factories,  banks,  railroads,  and  public  institutions,  his  clear 
head  and  accurate  judgment  were  highly  valued.  At  the 
organization  of  the  Citizens'  Saving  and  Loan  Association  of 
Cleveland,  in  1867,  he  was  elected  its  president.  The  orig- 
inator and  president  of  the  Lake  View  Cemetery  Association, 
whose  magnificent  grounds  of  over  three  hundred  acres  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  1871,  gave  evidence  of  his  taste, 
public  spirit,  and  untiring  perseverance.  As  the  owner  of  the 
charming  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  Seventeenth 
ward  adjoining  EucHd  avenue,  known  as  the  "Wade  Park," 
he  beautified  them  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public.  His  well-known  enterprise  in  opening,  improv- 
ing, and  beautifying  streets  and  localities,  and  his  liberal  and 
unostentatious  charities,  endeared  him  to  the  people  of 
Cleveland  as  one  of  its  benefactors. 

SayleR,   Christian,   physician,  Winchester,  Ohio. 

was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Virginia,  January   5th,  1804, 

His  father,  Martin  Sayler,  was  born  in  Frederick  county, 

Maryland,  about  1775,  moved  to  Virginia,  about  1800,  and 

located  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  in  1809.     He  was  a  millwright 

by  trade,  and  many  of  the  earliest  mills  in  the  county  were 

built  by  him.     He  died  June  21st,  1852.     The  early  education 

of  our  subject  was  obtained  in  the  pioneer  log  school  house, 

with  its  floor  and  seats  of  split  logs,  and  windows  of  greased 

paper.     At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  began  the  study  of 

medicine  under  Dr.  Samuel  Nixon,  attended  lectures  at  the 

Ohio  Medical  college,  Cincinnati,  began  practice  in  1830,  and 

has  not  yet  fully  retired  from  the  profession.      In  the  early 

day  militia  he  was  a  captain,  and  also  surgeon  of  a  regiment. 

Politically,  he  has  voted  as  follows:  for  Adams  in  1828;  for 

Clay  in  1832;    for  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840;    for  Clay  in 

1844;   for  Taylor  in  1848;    for  Scott  in  1852;  for  Fremont 

in  1856;  for  Lincoln  in  i860  and  1864;  for  Grant  in  1868  and 

1872;  and  for  Hayes  in  1876.     He  has  married  twice;  first 

Miss  Esther  Lyning  of  New  Jersey,  and  who,  after  the  birth  of 

her  second  daughter,  died  August  14th,  1834.     On  March 

31st,  1836,  Dr.  Sayler  married  Miss  Catherine  Bence,  and  six 

chil'dren  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.    His  oldest  son 

by  his  first  marriage,  James  Sayler,  is  a  prominent  politician 

of  Ohio,  having  been  four  years  in  the  assembly  and  two  in 

the  senate.     His  oldest  son  by  the  second  marriage,  William 

Sayler,  studied   medicine   under  his  father,  graduated  from 

the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1871,  and  has  since   been  a 

practicing  physician   of   Preble   county,  with   his  home   at 

Winchester.      The   youngest  son,  Winfield  Scott  Sayler,  is 

preparing  himself  for  the  medical  profession.     For  almost 

fifty  years.  Dr.  Christian  Sayler  has  been  a  practitioner  in 

Preble  and  adjoining  counties.    Possessed  of  a  strong  consti- 
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tution,  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  winter,  always  en- 
joyed excellent  health,  and  is  a  man  of  remarkable  mirth- 
fulness,  which  quality  he  inherits  from  his  father.  Although 
his  early  educational  facilities  were  very  meagre,  he  has  by 
extensive  reading  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information,  and  has  a  choice  library.  He  has  led  a  very 
active,  industrious,  upright  life,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
jnost  influential  and  respected  citizens  of  Preble  county. 

Collins,  Barnabas,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  May  26th,  1836.     His  father,  William  Collins, 
was   a  lawyer  and  clergyman  of  high  standing,  who  lost 
his  father  when  a  mere  child,  and  was  reared  by  an  uncle 
who  took  litde   oj;  no  interest  in  his  education,  but  kept 
him  steadily  at  work   shoemaking.      Young  Collins'  thirst 
for  learning,  however,  led  him  to  improve  every  available 
opportunity  to  read  and  study.     It  was  his  habit  to  rise  very 
early,  before  the  others  in  the  family,  and  in  the  winter  time 
to  make  a  fire  to  study  by  its  light,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  his    penurious  uncle,  who   would  frequently  scold  and 
threaten  because  the  boy  burned  so  much  wood  for  nothing. 
Subsequently  the  hands  in  the  same  shop  made  up  a  purse  to 
purchase  him  some  candles  to  study  by.     When  about  fifteen 
years  old,  Mr.  Kirkham,  the  author  of  the  well-known  En- 
glish grammar,  visited  Williamsport,  selling  his  book,  and, 
becoming  interested  in  William,  sold  him  one  at  half  price. 
Thus  through  a  boyhood  of  poverty  and  other  obstacles,  he 
worked  his  own  way  to  manhood,  having  obtained  a  very 
good   English   education,  and  became  one   of  the  clearest 
thinkers,  strongest  reasoners,  and  finest  speakers  of  his  day. 
He  was  thorough  and  efficient  both  in  law  and  theology,  and 
well  read  on  subjects  outside  of  these  professions.     In  1831 
he  settled  in  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  where  in  1832  he 
married  Margaret  Burres,  who   was  born   in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  in   December,  181 1.      About  the  year  1835,   he 
located  in  Euphemia,  Preble  county,  Ohio.      He  was  con- 
nected with  the  United  Brethren  denomination,  and  began 
preaching   when  quite   young.      Being  condemned  by  his 
church  for  joining  the  Masons,  he  subsequently  became  a 
Methodist.     In  the  spring  of  1849,  he  moved  to  Greenville, 
where  he  built  up  a  very  extensive  and  successful  law  prac- 
tice, and  at  the  same  time  officiated  also  in  the  pulpit.      He 
died  September  5th,  1855.     His  widow  survives,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  a  very  zealous  Christian  Methodist.     Of  a  family  of  six 
children,  Barnabas  Collins  is  the  second  son.     He  became  a 
practical  printer  when  a  boy,  and  was  so  engaged  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.     Though  of  decidedly  literary  proclivities, 
he  never  had  the  opportunities  of  a  higher  education.     To  a 
common  school  beginning,  a  brief  pupilage  under  the  well- 
known  Calvin  Parker,  and  a  short  stay  in  the  college  at  Del- 
aware, he  has  superadded  a  course  of  reading  in  literature 
and  science  of  an  extent  reached  by  but  few  men  in  the  State 
of  his   age.     He   read  law    under    Messrs.   Calderwood   & 
Calkins,  of  Greenville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857. 
On   March    15th,    1858,   he   married   Mary   J.   Calderwood, 
daughter  of  Judge  A.  R,  Calderwood,  his  law  preceptor.     In 
the  spring  of  1861  he  located  in  Adams  county,  Indiana.     In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  was  nominated  on  the  Union  ticket  as 
a  candidate  for  State  Senator,  but  withdrew  from  the  canvass 
and  entered  the  89th  Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  having  been 
commissioned  quarter-master  by  Governor  Morton.      After 
his  return  from  the  army  he  settled  in  Greenville,  where  he 
occupies  a  respectable  position  as  a  member  of  the  Darke 
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county  bar.  He  was  nominated  by  the  republicans  of  the 
county  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1874;  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  but  was  defeated,  the  democ- 
racy being  largely  in  the  ascendency.  In  1876  he  repre- 
sented the  fourth  congressional  district  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  at  Cincinnati,  that  nominated  Mr. 
Hayes  for  the  Presidency.  In  the  republican  convention  of 
the  same  district,  same  year,  he  was  also  a  prominent  candi-- 
date  for  Congress.  Mr.  Collins'  tastes  gravitate  to  fields  of 
literature  and  science,  and  he  has  to  a  great  degree  gratified 
them,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  profession.  As  a  local  his- 
torian, he  probably  has  no  equal  in  his  county,  and  but  few 
in  the  State,  and  he  is  also  a  poet  of  local  celebrity.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  essays,  lectures,  aljd  poems  far  more 
meritorious  than  some  which  have  taken  a  permanent  place 
in  the  standard  literature  of  the  day.  Some  of  his  poems  of 
the  more  pathetic  in  sentiment,  have  been  set  to  music,  copy- 
righted and  published,  and  one  in  particular  was  pronounced 
by  a  music  dealer  in  Cincinnati  the  finest  gem  of  the  kind  he 
ever  saw.  His  lecture  on  the  "  Rise,  Progress  and  Influence 
of  Poetical  Literature,"  read  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Dayton, 
was  declared  to  be  the  finest  effort  ever  made  there. 

Harris,  JoSIAH  Albert,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Becket,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  January  15th, 
1808,  and  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  21st,  1876.  He 
was  early  taught  industrious,  studious,  truthful  habits.  At  the 
age  often  years,  in  1818,  his  parents  removed  to  the  then  far 
west — the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, —  and  built  a  log 
cabin  in  the  sparsely  settled  woods  of  the  lake  region,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Cleveland.  Here  he  assisted  in  clearing  and 
cultivating  a  farm,  the  site  of  the  flourishing  village  of  North 
Amherst,  until  twenty  years  of  age.  His  educational  advan- 
tages in  Ohio  were  the  district  winter  schools,  diligent  read- 
ing of  the  few  books  brought  from  the  East,  and  the  Weekly 
Cleveland  Herald,  studied  by  evening  fire-light  fed  by  hick- 
ory bark,  or  the  primitive  lamp  of  the  settlers.  The  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  grade  of  the  schools  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  winter  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
taught  in  the  log  school  house  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  his 
father's  farm,  at  jSio  a  month  and  "  boarding  around  "  with 
the  scholars,  and  for  some  winters  afterward  in  other  districts 
at  but  slightly  advanced  pay.  At  twenty  he  started  out  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  commenced  by  entering  a  law  office  at 
Elyria  as  a  student.  A  year's  study  tired  him  of  that  "profes- 
sion, and  he  exchanged  the  position  of  law  student  for  that  of 
constable  and  deputy  sheriff.  On  the  death  of  the  sheriff  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  then  elected  by  the  people, 
and  reelected  for  a  second  term.  In  1832,  in  partnership 
with  two  printers  of  Elyria,  he  purchased  the  materials  of  the 
defunct  Lorain  Gazette,  and  started  the  Ohio  Atlas  and 
Elyria  Advertiser,  he  being  the  editor.  It  was  the  day  of  very 
small  things  in  country  newspapers.  The  printers  soon  tired 
of  the  feeble  support  given  the  Atlas  and  left  it  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  editor.  Besides  discharging  the  then  not  onerous 
duties  of  sheriff  and  jailer,  without  deputy,  he  continued  to 
edit,  and  learned  to  master  much  of  the  work  of  the  office. 
He  read  proof,  made  up  the  forms  on  a  slide  -galley,  locked 
them  on  the  press,  and  worked  off  the  weekly  editions,  either 
as  pressman,  each  sheet  requiring  four  pulls  of  the  press 
bar,  or  beat  the  balls  to  ink  the  types  in  form.  He  succeeded 
in  gaining  for  his  journal  considerable  local  popularity  and 
remunerative  support.    Neutral  in  politics,  no  pains  nor  labor 


were  spared  in  editing  to  make  the  Atlas,  in  every  sense 
possible,  "a  map  of  busy  life."  Before  the  close  of  his 
second  official  term,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  #300  a  year, 
without  board,  and  the  prospect  of  extensive  travel  through 
the  South,  he  disposed  of  the  Atlas,  resigned  his  office,  and 
removed  to  Columbus.  He  visited  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  was  half  pursuaded  to  settle  in  Mississippi,  where 
a  plantation  with  its  slaves  was  offered  him  on  liberal  terms. 
He  spent  some  days  with  the  planter  to  learn  the  inside  life 
of  slavery  in  the  family  home,  the  fields,  and  the  negro 
quarters,  and  the  result  was  a  resolve  to  saw  wood  for  a  liv- 
ing, if  need  be,  in  free  Ohio,  rather  than  possess  means  pur- 
chased by  human  bondage  in  a  Slave  state.  In  April,  1837, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Cleveland,  and,  with  the  late  Judge 
Whittlesey,  joint  proprietor  of  the  Herald —  the  daily  Herald 
and  the  daily  Whig,  the  rival  papers,  and  both  "living  at  a 
poor,  dying  rate,"  having  been  consolidated  in  one  journal. 
No  printing  office  was  owned  by  the  new  firm,  the  mechan- 
ical work  on  the  Herald  being  jobbed  out.  In  the  first  year 
debts  so  accumulated  and  the  future  looked  so  dark  that  Mr. 
Whittlesey  became  completely  disheartened  with  journalism 
in  Cleveland,  and,  retiring,  left  the  Herald  to  sink  or  swim 
under  the  sole  ownership  and  management  of  his  partner. 
It  was  a  time  to  discourage.  Cleveland  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  only  about  six  thousand,  all  told,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  the  west  side  being  then  the  separate  municipality 
of  Ohio  City.  Manufactories  were  few  and  small,  the  main 
business  of  the  city  being  canal  and  lake  commerce  in  pro- 
duce, retail  trade  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  and  attend- 
ance at  tax,  constable  and  sheriff  sales,  the  result  of  wild  spec- 
ulation in  unproductive  city  lots,  followed  by  broken  banks 
and  hard  times.  His  little  all  was  in  the  Herald,  and  with 
resolute  will  he  went  to  work  to  stop  the  downward  tendency. 
A  printing  office  was  bought,  a  foreman  and  pressman  were 
employed  and  apprentices  taken,  boarded,  and  taught  type 
setting,  the  youngest  also  carrying  the  papers.  The  boys 
proved  ambitious,  reliable  help,  and  as  men  made  their  mark 
in  Cleveland,  the  Eastern  cities  and  the  Western,  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  He  added  to  his  editorial  day  and  night  work, 
that  of  proof  reading,  mailing  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  "  Pay 
as  you  go,"  was  the  new  rule  of  business.  Rigid  economy 
and  untiring  industry  told.  In  a  few  years  old  debts  were 
paid  off,  and  the  Herald  had  money  in  bank.  With  the  re- 
turning better  times  the  circulation  of  the  Herald,  without 
soliciting  agents,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
country,  until  the  hand  press  had  to  give  way  to  steam.  A 
warm  side  was  gained  with  the  people  in  influential  quarters 
for  the  liberal,  reliable,  readable  and  newsy  "herald  of  a 
noisy  world,"  and  it  was  taken  by  families,  politicians,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  because  few  could  well  get  along 
without  it.  In  1850  Mr.  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  removed  to  Cleveland,  became  joint  owner  of  the 
Herald  by  adding  a  job  office,  and  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  printing  departments  in  the  firm  of  Harris  and 
Fairbanks.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  Mr.  George  A.  Benedict 
became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Herald,  the  paper  being  thus  owned  and  edited  until  the 
withdrawal  of  the  senior  partner  from  the  concern.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Harris  dissolved  his 
long  connection  with  the  press.  After  his  retirement  from 
editorial  duties  he  soon  tired  of  a  half  idle  life,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  honest  and  honorable  employment  of  his 
youth — tilling  the  soil.      A  moderately  sized  tract  of  hard 
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clay-shale  land  was  secured  on  Lake  Cliff,  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion but  a  few  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  overlooking  the  lake, 
bay,  harbor  and  city.     The  land  was  well  stocked  with  grass, 
weeds,  briars  and   bushes.      Industry  soon  subdued  it  and 
planted  fruits  and  vineyards,  hardy  varieties  of  choice  table 
grapes  being  a  specialty.     Success  rewarded  work,  and  the 
exhibition  of  grapes  by  him  at  Ohio  State  fairs  and  Northern 
Ohio  fairs  were  honored  with  many  first  premium   cards. 
At  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  of  1872  he  took  all 
the  principal  premiums,  including  the  elegant  diploma  and 
silver  medal,  for  the  best  display  of  hardy  grapes.      Sixty- 
three   varieties   were    exhibited,   his    collection    being   pro- 
nounced by  prominent  horticulturists  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  shown  in  the  vine-growing  valley  of  the  Ohio.    Of  the 
crop  of  1874,  over  thirty-four  tons  of  grapes  for  table  use 
were  sold  by  a  commission  house  in  Detroit  from  his  vine- 
yards.    It  was  the  motto  of  his  life,   "  He  that  by  the  plow 
would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or  drive."     In  1846 
he  was  alderman  of  Cleveland,  and  in    1847   was   elected 
mayor.     These  are  the  only  official  positions  he  ever  held  in 
Cleveland.      He  was  reporting  clerk  of  the  Ohio  house  of 
representatives  during  the  session  of  1856-57  ;  was  a  frequent 
delegate  to  political  State  conventions  ;  representing  the  Cuy- 
ahoga Congressional  district  in  the  National  convention  which 
nominated  General  Winfield  Scott,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  propose,  and  the  first  editor  in  the  Union  to  hoist  the  name 
of   John   C.    Fremont  for   President  of  the   United   States. 
Early  in  his  term  of  office  as  sheriff  of  Lorain  county,  he 
married  Miss  Esther  M.   Race,  who  was  also  a  native  of 
Berkshire   county,   Massachusetts,   and   commenced  house- 
keeping in  the  log  county  jail.     She  proved  a  true  wife  and 
helpmate  —  an  active  and  devoted  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  orphan  —  and  was   engaged  in  woman's  sanitary 
work  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  during  the  war  of  Secession. 
To  herhe  attributed  much  of  happiness  and  success  in  life. 
Four  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  them. 

Kelley,  William  Jackson,  auditor  of  Darke 

county,  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  May  17th,  1819. 
His  parents  were  Dennis  Kelley  and  Abigail  Holly,  natives 
of  Orange  county.  New  York,  the  former  born  January  2d, 
1786,  the  latter  in  1793.  In  1818  the  family  became  settlers 
in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  where  they  resided  for  twelve  years. 
For  some  thirty-two  years  subsequent,  they  resided  a  part  of 
the  time  in  Preble  and  Darke  counties,  respectively,  as  Mr. 
Kelley  owned  property  in  both  counties.  In  1863  they  made 
a  final  location  in  Darke  county,  where  Mr.  Kelley  died  on 
April  2lst,  1870,  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
was  a  cabinet-maker  and  carpenter  by  trade,  and  for  a  while 
he  kept  a  public  house  of  entertainment  in  the  first  named 
county.  A  man  of  plain,  quiet  manners,  great  firmness  and 
of  sterling  integrity,  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Mrs. 
Kelley  was  social,  industrious  and  greatly  esteemed.  Her 
only  surving  daughter  is  Mrs.  Charity  Blessing  of  Greenville, 
a  highly  esteemed  lady.  The  early  life  of  our  subject  was 
passed  partly  at  farm  labor,  and  partly  at  the  trade  of  a 
saddler.  He  never  had  the  privileges  of  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  only  very  limited  advantages  in  the  early  day  of 
common  schools,  when  neither  grammars  nor  geographies 
were  used.  By  private  -study  and  reading,  however,  he  be- 
came self-educated,  and,  for  some  time  when  a  young  man, 
was  engaged  in  teaching.  He  also  took  a  brief  commercial 
course  in  Cincinnati.      On  January  26th,   1847,  he  married 


Miss  Susan  E.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Joseph  Taylor,  a  mer- 
chant of  Preble  county,  Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  October  24th,  1822.  On  April  ist,  1864,  Mr.  Kelley 
located  in  Darke  county,  and  after  devoting  a  few  years  to 
farming,  engaged  in  dealing  in  real  estate  and  in  merchan- 
dising. In  the  fall  of  1874,  he  was  elected  auditor  of  Darke 
county,  and  reelected  in  1876.  The  responsible  duties  of  his 
four  years  auditorship  he  has  discharged  with  ability  and 
credit.  In  politics  he  may  be  styled  a  conservative  demo- 
crat. For  some,  thirty- four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  became  a  past  grand 
in  1850,  and  a  past  patriarch  in  the  Encampment  in  1854; 
has  been  chosen  to  represent  both  the  subordinate  and  en- 
campment branches  in  the  grand  bodies  of  the  State,  and 
upon  several  occasions  has  filled  the  position  of  district 
deputy  grand  master,  and  district  deputy  grand  patriarch. 
Mr.  Kelley  is  a  man  of  fine  business  abihties,  possesses  fine 
social  qualities,  and  like  his  father,  is  very  energetic  and 
industrious.  He  is  also  prominently  active  in  the  temper- 
ance cause. 

Dickey,  William,  retired  business   man,   Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  born  near  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust loth,  1805.     His  parents  were  Adam  Dickey  and  Mary 
McKey.     They  settled  in  Butler  county  in  1799.     Our  subject 
was  the  seventh  son  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
only  three  survive.     His  facilities  for  obtaining  book  learning 
were  exceedingly  meagre,  but,  reared  upon  the  soil  and  in- 
ured to  hard  labor,  he  acquired,  by  contact  with  the  world, 
that  practical  knowledge  which  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  success.     Having  arrived  at  his  majority,  he  took  a  contract 
for  work  on  the  Miami  canal,  and  of  all  the  contractors  on 
that  public  work,  he  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1879)  living.      He  was  subsequently  engaged  for 
several  years  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  Ohio  canal.     On 
April  19th,  1832,  he  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Van  Cleave,  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  for  some  years 
was   employed  in  farming,   having  a  short  time   previous, 
purchased  in  connection  with  his  brother,  the  homestead  of 
his  father.     In  April  1839,  he  became  a  resident  of  Dayton, 
where  he  engaged,  respectively,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
in  contracts  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  and,  in  connection 
with  his  brothers,  in  quarrying  limestone  on  his  farm  in  the" 
vicinity  of  Dayton.     This   last  industry  has  since  attained 
great  magnitude.      For  a  number  of  years  succeeding,  he 
conducted  a  line  of  canal  packets  between  Cincinnati  and 
Toledo,  and  between  the  latter  city  and  Terre  Haute.     Dur- 
ing some  twenty  years  of  frugal  industry,  he  saved  up  quite 
a  respectable  capital,  and  in  1850  became  a  private  banker 
in  company  with  Joseph  Clegg,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Beckel,  Esq. 
the  latter  since  deceased.     He  was  subsequently,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  named  gentleman,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Miami  Valley  Bank  of  Dayton.     He  was  one  of  the 
corporate  members  of  the  Dayton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  for  some  twenty  years  its  president.     He  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Company  in 
1865,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president.     In  1866  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  by  cataract, 
and   nine    years   afterward    his   left   eye  became   similarly 
affected,  so  that  he  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  to  read, 
and  can  distinguish  his  friends  only  by  their  voice.     Mr. 
Dickey  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  thoroughly  good 
sense.    Though  deprived  of  the  polish  that  education  gives, 
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he  is  characterized  by  great  kindness  of  heart,  decidedly 
modest  manners,  and  a  quiet  benevolence  that  never  pub- 
lishes its  deeds  to  the  world.  He  has  been  distinguished  for 
sterling  integrity  from  his  youth  up,  and  was  a  public  con- 
tractor when  faithful  and  honest  work  was  required  of  con- 
tractors. His  caution  and  prudence  combined  with  the 
industry  of  his  business  life,  have  rendered  his  career  a  grat- 
ifying success,  so  that  he  now  ranks  among  the  wealthiest 
and  best  citizens  of  Dayton.  His  son,  Samuel  A.  Dickey, 
is  president  of  the  Dayton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  and 
also  a  prominent  coal  merchant.  His  characteristics  are 
largely  those  of  his  father.  The  daughters  are  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Graves  of  Dayton,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Oglesby, 
of  Chicago. 

Johnson,  William  D.,  of  Clifton,  Greene  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  July  i6th,  1808, 
and  died  June  3d,  1875.  His  father,  James  Johnson,  and 
mother.  Clemency,  moved  to  Ohio  in  1829,  and  settled  near 
the  Yellow  Springs,  where  they  reared  a  numerous  family, 
consisting  of  William  D.,  Sarah,  Rachel,  James,  Asahel,  Han- 
nah Ann,  Joseph  R.,  John  D.,  MargE^ret  J.,  Thomasj  M.,  and 
Tapley  T.  William  D.  Johnson  marfled  Hannah  M.  Brewer, 
January  i6th,  1834,  and  she  still  survives  him.  His  career, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  two 
counties  of  Clark  and  Greene,  is  familiar  and  honorably 
known  to  all  the  citizens  of  both.  Commencing  life  as  a 
teacher,  he  early  manifested  his  taste  and  desire  for  an  im- 
proving mental  culture,  and  with  that  force  and  decision  of 
character  for  which  he  was  always  recognized  as  a  man  of 
mark,  and  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon,  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  early  and  substantial  men  of  that  section.  His  con- 
scientiousness, sound  judgment,  and  integrity  in  all  business 
transactions,  pointed  him  out  as  one  destined  to  fill  the  most 
important  and  honorable  positions  in  society  of  a  trustwor- 
thy and  responsible  nature.  Soon  after  attaining  manhood 
he  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Clark  county,  on  Mad  river, 
at  a  point  opposite  the  historical  Indian  village  of  Piqua,  fa- 
mous as  the  birth-place  of  the  renowned  strategist  and  brave 
warrior,  Tecumseh.  Here,  in  the  richest  valley  along  that 
rapid  stream,  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  soon  placed 
him  in  comfortable  circumstances.  About  1836,  he  rented 
the  large  milling  establishment  of  the  late  Mr.  Hartzler,  and 
by  his  tact,  industry,  and  careful  management,  he  largely  in- 
creased his  financial  ability.  After  a  residence  in  this  local- 
ity of  some  seven  years,  he,  in  connection  with  the  late  Wil- 
liam H.  Knott,  purchased  the  Clifton  mills,  where,  for  a  long 
period,  by  his  honorable  and  fair  dealings,  he  secured  the 
confidence  and  business  of  the  people  of  all  that  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Having  amassed  an  ample  fortune,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  valuable  mill  property  to  Messrs.  Jacoby  & 
Stewart,  and  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  that  relation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  Clark  county,  an  honorable  position,  which  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  He  had  no 
political  aspirations,  but  only  a  desire  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  an  upright  man  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life,  where  his 
example  might  influence  others  to  higher  aims  and  nobler 
purposes  in  their  struggles  with  the  vicissitudes  of  this  ever- 
changeable  state.  He  was  for  over  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  one  of  its  leading  elders,  al- 
ways illustrating,  by  his  faithfulness  and  zeal  in  his  official 
position,  his  sincerity  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  spiritual 


welfare  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  Naturally  dif- 
fident and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  never  obtruded  him- 
self or  his  opinions  upon  others,  either  religiously  or  politi- 
cally ;  but  was  always  true  to  his  convictions,  and  ever  ready, 
when  duty  called,  to  maintain  his  principles.  Connected 
with  a  large  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  he  being  the  eld- 
est, his  advice,  example,  and  often  timely  pecuniary  aid, 
have  had  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect,  that  time  only  can 
fully  reveal,  as  they  are  to-day  among  our  highly-esteemed 
and  most  worthy  citizens.  Starting  in  life  penniless,  he,  by 
his  ow'n  industry  and  sagacity,  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  attained  by  a  business  man  in  this  section,  and  left 
more  than  $50,000  to  public  charities  at  his  death,  and  four 
times  that  amount  to  be  distributed  by  his  wife,  they  having 
no  children,  and  he  placing  full  confidence  in  her  judgment 
and  benevolence  of  disposition  to  wisely  bestow  in  her  life- 
time, and  by  her  will,  the  whole  of  his  large  estate,  for  the 
best  good  of  the  community.  The  sacred  trust  is  being 
faithfully  executed,  but  quietly  and  without  ostentation,  as 
many  gladdened  hearts  can  testify,  and  the  records  of  vari- 
ous public  charitable  institutions  also  bear  testimony.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  grounds  attached  to 
the  old  Presbyterian  church,  founded  and  presided  over 
by  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Poage.  To  all  young  men,  this 
sketch  affords  an  instructive  lesson.  The  history  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Johnson  illustrate  an  upright,  pure  and  success- 
ful life. 

iDDiNGs,  Daniel  Wilkinson,  lawyer,  Dayton, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  December  13th,  1819. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Iddings,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Sarah  Yount,  of  Saxon  ancestry.  Both  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  on 
Stillwater  river  in  the  new  country  of  that  period.  Our  sub- 
ject was  prepared  for  college  in  the  old  Dayton  Academy, 
and  in  1842  graduated  with  credit  from  Miami  University, 
immediately  commencing  the  study  of  law  with  Odlih  and 
Schenck  of  Dayton,  from  whose  office  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844.  Since  then  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  pro- 
fession, with  intervals  of  editorial  service  prior  to  1856, — two 
years  on  the  Dayton  Journal,  and  five  on  the  Dayton  Ga- 
zette. He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  leaving  the 
office  in  i860.  For  ten  years,  from  1864  to  1874,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  president  of  that  body.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  reg- 
ister in  bankruptcy  for  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Warren, 
Butler  and  Preble,  and  held  the  office  during  the  existence  of 
the  bankrupt  act.  On  May  15th,  1850,  he  married  Miss 
Maria  R.,  daughter  of  William  Atkin,  an  early  settler  of 
Dayton.  Two  sons  by  this  union  read  law  under  their  father, 
and  are  rising  members  of  the  profession:  Charles  D.,  the 
elder,  being  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Iddings  and  Iddings, 
while  William  B.,  the  younger,  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law 
School  of  Union  University  in  1876,  and  is  employed  in  the 
practice  and  office  work  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Iddings  is  a  gentle- 
man of  decided  ability,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  writer.  He  has 
a  clear  head,  quick  perceptions  and  great  adroitness.  Cau- 
tious and  deliberative,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  the 
power  of  self-control  amid  the  most  exciting  surroundings. 
His  ingenuity,  skill  and  force  at  the  bar  are  fully  acknowl- 
edged. He  is  a  writer  of  rare  effectiveness  and  elegance. 
His  satire  is  especially  keen,  and  many  of  his  efforts  in  this 
style  of  writing  are  among  the  traditions  of  the  town. 
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Banta,  Peter  VooRHIS,  merchant  and  legislator, 
Greenville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1814.  His  great  grandfather,  Albert  Banta,  emi- 
grated from  France  at  a  very  early  day  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Banta,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  May  17th,  1760,  and  became  an  early  settler  of 
Boyle  county,  Kentucky.  In  the  fall  of  1797,  he  located  in 
Wkrren  county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  May  20th,  1829.  His 
wife  was  Rachel  Van  Cleaf  of  North  Carolina.  Albert 
Banta,  his  oldest  son,  of  fourteen  children,  was  the  father  of 
our  subject,  and  was  born  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  De- 
cember 1 2th,  1789.  On  January  17th,  1809,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Voorhis,  of  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  had 
eleven  children.  He  was  very  quiet  in  his  manners,  but  lead 
a  laborious,  useful  life,  and  was  greatly  respected.  Both 
himself  and  wife  were  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church.  Their  second  son  is  the  Hon.  Peter  Banta. 
When  he  was  a  lad  of  nine  years,  his  parents  located  in 
Darke  county  where  he  was  reared  to  farm  labor  and  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  the  common  country  school,  only.  He 
was,  however,  early  taught  the  value  of  time,  by  a  diligent 
improvement  of  which  he  largely  educated  himself,  and 
became  much  better  informed  than  most  of  his  companions. 
On  January  28th,  1836,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter 
Cosairt,  of  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  eight  children  were  the 
issue  of  this  union.  In  June,  1844,  he  became  a  merchant  in 
Castine,  Darke  county,  and  continued  such  for  sixteen  years. 
He  also  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty 
years.  In  the  fall  of  185 1,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Darke 
county  in  the  general  assembly,  and  served  two  years.  On 
January  20th,  1857,  Mrs.  Banta  died.  On  March  14th,  1858, 
he  married  Parmelia,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Rynearson  of 
Warren  county,  Ohio.  In  1870,  he  located  in  Greenville, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  treasurer  of  Darke  county 
and  reelected  in  1872.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
democrat.  He  has  also  been  a  member  <pf  the  Masonic 
fraternity  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  gentleman  of  genial, 
social  manners,  generous  impulses,  and  excellent  good  sense, 
Mr.  Banta  possesses  an  enterprising  and  public  spirit,  while 
cautious  in  action,  and  very  decided  in  his  opinions. 

McCaBE,  Levin  TuLL,  retired  merchant,  Eaton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Worcester  county,  Maryland,  December 
23d,  1807.  His  parents,  Amos  McCabe  and  Zipporah  Jones, 
were,  respectively,  natives  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine 
years,  a  much  respected  citizen  and  an  exemplary  member 
of  the  Methodist  communion.  Of  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters,  our  subject  was  the  eldest  son.  The  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
with  only  three  month's  schooling  —  all  he  ever  had.  In  the 
spring  of  1826,  he  started  on  his  journey  to  Ohio,  walking 
nearly  all  the  way,  and  spending  a  month  in  the  performance 
of  it.  On  the  loth  of  May  he  arrived  in  Eaton,  and  hired 
out  as  a  farm  laborer  to  William  Bruce,  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  town  site.  Three  years  later,  he  became  the  partner  of 
George  and  Charles  Bruce,  sons  of  his  first  employer,  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  fattening*  cattle  for  the  general 
markets.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1832,  he  married 
Mrs.  Polly  Halliday,  the  widowed  daughter  of  William 
Bruce,  and,  on  April  loth,  1835,  opened,  in  partnership  with 
Judge  Henry  Montfort,  a  store  of  general  merchandize,  and 
continued  in  the  business  thus  connected  six  years.      He 
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then,  until  1858,  confined  his  business  to  groceries,  and 
during  the  two  subsequent  years,  he  dealt  in  grain  exclu- 
sively, retiring,  in  i860,  to  private  life.  So  cautiously  did  he 
conduct  all  his  business  transactions  that,  during  thirty-seven 
years,  he  never  had  a  mortgage  or  incumbrance  of  any  kind 
on  his  property.  Besides  holding  several  other  local  offices, 
he  was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and, 
from  1827  to  1853,  in  various  ways  connected  with  the  old 
military  organizations  of  Preble  county.  His  prominent 
identification  with  public  improvements  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  contributed  more  in  donations,  and  subscribed  for 
more  of  the  stock  of  turnpikes  and  railroads  in  Preble 
county,  than  any  other  citizen  of  it.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  merchants  of  the  county, 
and  one  of  its  most  useful  men.  Formerly  a  whig,  he  has, 
since  its  formation,  acted  with  the  republican  party.  In 
1873,  Mrs.  McCabe  died  without  issue,  and  her  husband, 
having  lived  beyond  the  years  of  the  psalmist's  limit,  looks 
forward  to  their  early  reunion  in  the  better  land. 

W^HARRY,  John,  surveyor,  lawyer,  and  judge,  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Juniata  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  27th,  1809.  His  parents  were  James 
Wharry  and  Margaret  Crone;  the  former  born  in  Juniata 
county,  Pennsylvania,  July  30th,  1780,  the  latter  in  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  February  7th,  1780.  They  came  to  Ohio 
in  1810,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  Butler  county,  settled 
in  Columbus  in  December,  1812,  at  which  time  there  were 
only  three  log  cabins  on  the  present  site  of  that  city.  In  the 
summer  of  1812,  he  was  a  member  of  General  Findlay's  regi- 
ment that  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  assist  General  Hull,  but  was 
taken  sick  on  the  march  and  compelled  to  return  home.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  carpenter,  and  he  made  the  desks 
for  the  first  State  house  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  He  died  in 
that  city  March  19th,  1820.  His  widow  died  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  in  May,  1848.  In  1824  our  subject,  then  a  lad  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  came  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  for  several 
years  was  engaged  as  a  store  clerk.  He  obtained  a  very  fair 
mathematical  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin.  By 
assisting  in  the  work  of  surveying,  and  by  personal  applica- 
tion he  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  a  practical 
surveyor,  and  engaged  in  this  business  from  1831  to  185 1,  for 
most  of  which  time  he  filled  the  position  of  county  surveyor. 
In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Darke 
county,  and  served  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  having  previously  read  under 
the  late  Judge  John  Beers,  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  April  21st, 
1838,  he  married  Miss  Ehza  Duncan,  of  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  who  bore  him  ten  children,  all  living  but  one.  Mrs. 
Wharry  died  December  6th,  1868.  Until  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  Judge  Wharry  was  a  Jack- 
sonian  democrat,  but  since  then  he  has  been  a  republican. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  remarkable  memory,  and  has  doubtless 
the  best  memory  of  early  events  of  any  man  in  Darke  county. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  county  Pioneer  Association.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination. He  is  one  of  the  best  draftsmen  in  the  country, 
and  an  unexcelled  penman ;  his  records  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington  City  being  pronounced  unexcelled. 
He  is  a  fine  surveyor,  a  good  legal  counselor,  a  superior  bus- 
iness man,  and  a  much-respected  citizen.  Two  of  his  sons 
served  through  the  late  war;  James  Wharry  as  captain,  and 
Kenneth  Wharry  as  assistant  surgeon. 
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Coulter,  James  W.,  of  Gallon,  Crawford  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  July  4th,  1846,  at  West  Bedford,  Coshocton, 
county,  Ohio.  His  father,  R.  M.  Coulter,  now  deceased,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  who  is  now  living  with 
her  son-in-law,  O.  W.  Aldrich,  LL.D;,  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Jurist,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was  born  and  reared  in  Ire- 
land. Her  maiden  name  was  Phcebe  Greer.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a  fair  type  of  the  "self-made"  men  who  are 
the  strength  and  pride  of  our  commonwealth.  Mr.  Coulter, 
was  educated  at  Spring  Mountain,  in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio. 
By  his  own  personal  exertions  he  supported  himself  and  paid 
his  way  at  school,  receiving  no  pecuniary  assistance  from 
home.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Thomas  Beer,  of 
Bucyrus,  now  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  that 
district,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  when  he  im- 
mediately located  in  Galion,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been  very  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  ever  since.  Four  years  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county ;  six  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  school  examiners;  also,  four  years  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  Galion  Union  Schools,  and  was 
president  of  the  board.  He  has  always  been  a  democrat, 
but  in  no  sense  a  partizan  politician ;  is  now  thirty -three  years 
of  age;  unmarried.  Mr.  Coulter  is  a  thorough  business  man, 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  a  pecuniary  way,  in  fact  his 
judgment  and  practical  ability  in  this  respect  are  first-class, 
both  in  the  management  of  his  own  interests  and  in  con- 
ducting others,  that  have  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  His 
opinion  has  much  weight  with  local  capitalists.  In  point  of 
public  spirit  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the  community 
where  he  resides,  has  uniformly  seconded  his  views  by  liberal 
investments,  or  donations,  and  habitually  helps  to  advance 
the  private  enterprises  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  far  as  he  can, 
consistently  with  correct  business  principles.  He  would  be 
every  good  man's  friend  and  the  friend  of  every  laudable 
undertaking,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  short  of  becom- 
ing an  enemy  to  his  own  prosperity,  or  that  of  those  whose 
interests  he  holds  in  trust.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Coulter  is  keen- 
ly perceptive,  incisive,  logical,  spirited  in  debate  yet  cour- 
teous, and  in  consequence  usually  triumphant.  In  religion  he 
is  tolerant ;  in  society,  cheerful  and  agreeable ;  in  charity  and 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  sincere,  liberal  and  unostenta- 
tious.. Though  his  known  deeds  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence would  form  a  long  chapter,  it  would  take  a  volifme 
to  recount  the  unheard-of  every-day  acts  of  charity  and 
good-will  that  might  be  placed  to  his  credit.  With  good 
health  and  the  greater  part  of- an  ordinary  life-time  before 
him,  judging  from  the  past  decade,  it  is  easy  to  predict  what, 
in  all  probability,  the  future  has  in  store  for  Mr.  Coulter,  now 
one  of  the  successful  self-made  men  of  his  native  State. 

Gillespie,  William  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born 

in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  February  2d,  1822.  His 
father,  William  Gillespie,  was  a  native  of  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  and  a  wagon-maker  by  trade.  His  mother  was 
Ann  Strohman,  whose  father,  John  Strohman,  came  from 
Germany  to  America  and  settled  in  Little  York,  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
during  its  continuance,  a  soldier  of  the  American  army.  Up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  subject  had  the  benefits  of  only  a 
common  school  education,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  the 
cabinet-maker's  trade  under  his  uncle,  Stephen  Gillespie,  in 
Baltimore,  which  trade  he  followed  for   twenty-one   years. 


On  September  12th,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Mary,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Wolfe,  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  After  a  year's 
business  in  Baltimore,  he  removed,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  to  his 
native  State,  and  conducted  the  same  business  for  two  years 
in  Bedford;  and,  in  1846,  repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
was  similarly  engaged  till  1853.  In  September  of  this  year 
he  located  in  Dayton,  where  he  opened  a  furniture  establish- 
ment, which  he  conducted  till  August,  1859.  In  April,  i860, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dayton,  and  reelected  in  1862,  thus 
serving  four  years.  In  1863  he  was  a  candidate  for  county 
clerk,  and  carried  the  home  vote,  but,  being  a  strong  dem- 
ocrat, and  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by 
the  army  vote.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  for  sheriff,  and  with 
the  same  result.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Company,  which  position  he  has  since 
occupied.  At  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Noyes,  as  police  com- 
missioner. In  1878,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  city 
council.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  gentleman  of  very  marked  points 
of  character.  He  possesses  an  active,  quick,  impulsive 
nature ;  a  clear  head  ;  great  will  power ;  and  remarkable 
energy.  He  transacts  all  his  business  with  decision  and 
dispatch.  He  speaks  his  mind  without  reserve,  and  adheres 
very  firmly  to  his  opinions.  He  despises  meanness  in  every 
form,  and  is  open-hearted,  frank  and  generous,  while  his 
integrity  is  unquestioned.  In  politics,  he  may  be  termed  an 
old-fashioned  democrat.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter,  and 
an  intimate,  personal  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Valland- 
igham.  His  family  has  comprised  six  children,  three 
surviving.  His  oldest  son,  Harry  Gillespie,  is  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Company.  Another  son, 
Frank,  is  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Daytffn. 

PrUDEN,  Alfred,  merchant,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  ist,  1816.  He  was  the  the  oldest 
son  in  the  family  of  eight  children  (of  whom  only  two  sur- 
vive,) of  David  Pruden  and  Margaret  Cullum.  In  1826,  his 
father  moved  from  Cincinnati  to  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
having  an  interest  in  that  resort,  and,  for  a  while,  kept  a 
house  of  entertainment  there.  In  1828  he  located  in  Dayton 
where,  for  many  years  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  farming  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  fall  of  1869.  His  son,  Alfred, 
received  a  common  English  education  in  a  manual  labor 
school  which  was  started  in  Dayton  by  his  father,  in  connec- 
tion with  Milo  G.  Williams.  Here  he  learned  the  business 
of  manufacturing  blacksmith's  bellows.  With  his  earnings 
he  purchased  a  small  interest  in  a  flat  boat  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise, which  he  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  riv- 
ers to  New  Orleans,  and  disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  but, 
being  paid  in  what  was  known  as  "wild-cat"  money,  he  re- 
alized a  smaller  net  gain  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Returning  to  Dayton,  he  invested  his  money  in  the 
lumber  business,  which  he  prosecuted  for  some  nine  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1845  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Peter 
Baer,  of  Dayton,  and  they  had  eight  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living.  In  July,  1845,  Mr.  Pruden  withdrew  from  the 
lumber  business  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and 
liquor  trade,  and  so  continued  till  1871.  Since  then  he  has 
employed  his  capital  principally  in  real  estate  transactions, 
and  in  various  building  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1878, 
he  began  the  erection  of  the  large  structure  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Fifth    streets,    Dayton,  known    as  the  "Pruden 
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building."  This  building  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  hand- 
somest structure  in  Dayton,  and  would  do  credit  to  any  city 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Pruden  has  been  a  resident  of  Dayton 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  has  long  been  ranked 
among  the  most  thorough  and  successful  business  men  of 
that  city.  He  possesses  excellent  judgment  and  fine  execu- 
tive ability  as  a  financier.  In  politics,  formerly  a  whig,  now 
a  republican.  His  personal  characteristics  are  those  of  a 
genial,  social,  and  agreeable  gentleman.  He  has  lead  a 
purely  business  life,  and  has  never  sought  official  positions. 
He  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Dayton  school  board 
for  several  years,  and  also  for  a  time,  held  a  seat  in  the 
city  council.  He  has  also  been  connected  with  several  of 
the  local  industries  of  Dayton,  such  as  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  railroads.  Some  years  since  he  secured  for  his 
two  oldest  sons,  Alfred  Pruden,  Jr.,  and  Henry  B.  Pruden, 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Southern  Kansas,  where 
they  are  now  engaged  in  farming.  Hattie,  the  only  surviving 
daughter,  resides  at  home.  His  third  son,  David  Pruden, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1874,  in  connection  with  Edward  Sachs,  opened  a 
drug  store,  in  which  they  conducted  a  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  December  28th,  1876,  David  Pruden  married  Amelia 
S.  Mowry,  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

HOUK,  David  Alexander,  lawyer,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  6th, 
1824.  In  1827,  his  father.  Captain  Adam  Houk,  emigrated 
from  the  same  county  and  settled  in  Dayton.  Our  subject 
received  an  academic  education  in  the  old  Dayton  Academy 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  E.  E.  Barney.  He  then 
read  law  in  Dayton,  and  here  worked  his  way  up  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  by  resolute  industry  and  superior 
ability."  Shortly  after  he  entered  upon  his  law  practice,  he 
was  elected  State's  attorney,  and  filled  the  position  for  four 
years.  On  August  12th,  1858,  he  married  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Captain  Joel  Holden  of  Dayton,  formerly  of  Massachu- 
setts. An  active  politician  of  the  conservative,  democratic 
type,  he  has  been  called  to  fill  various  positions  of  usefulness 
and  honor,  yet  he  has  never  neglected  his  profession  to  seek 
them.  Being  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Val- 
landigham,  he  was  selected  by  the  Ohio  State  democratic 
convention  in  1863,  to  represent  the  Congressional  district  of 
which  he  was  a  resident,  in  the  delegation  to  Washington 
City  to  demand  of  President  Lincoln,  a  revocation  of  the 
order  of  banishment  of  that  gentleman.  Likewise  upon  the 
voluntary  return  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Dayton, 
Mr.  Houk  was  chosen  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome.  In 
1864  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Dayton  district  against  General  Schenck.  In  1873  ^^  was 
brought  forward  in  the  nominating  convention  of  his  party 
for  lieutenant-governor,  but  fell  short  twelve  votes  of  a  nom- 
ination. He  has  upon  several  occasions  been  tendered  a 
place  in  the  State  legislature,  when  a  nomination  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  but  has  always  declined.  In  1870,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Haynes,  he  was  earnestly  solicited 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  Dayton  bar,  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  judge  of  the  superior  court,  with  the  assur- 
ances of  the  united  support  of  the  bar,  and  subsequently  was 
importuned  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  common  pleas 
bench,  but  upon  both  occasions  he  declined.  He  has  filled 
various  minor  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  such  as 


member  of  the  Dayton  school  board,  police  commissioners, 
etc.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  he  was  nominated,  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate,  for  mayor  of  Dayton.  Of  him  at  that 
time,  the  Dayton  Journal,  the  republican  organ,  said : 

"  David  A.  Houk  is  the  best  specimen  of  a  full  grown  man,  in  all  respects 
that  has  been  nominated  for  mayor  for  many  years.  He  is  personally  known 
to  almost  every  voter  in  the  city ;  is  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  his  manly  maturity, 
a  gentleman  of  the  best  personal,  intellectual,  and  professional  qualifications 
for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  with  a  character  unsullied,  a  reputation  that  is  a 
synonym  for  courage  and  integrity." 

Tlie  Detroit  Daily  Union,  also,  said : 

"Honest,  upright,  honorable,  his  character  as  a  politician  is  absolutely 
unsullied  by  even  a  suspicion  of  political  trickery  or  fraud,  and  be  above  all 
men  living,  deserves  the  encomium  passed  by  Emerson  on  Sumner,  '  A  man 
with  a  whiter  soul  I  never  knew.'  " 

During  a  long  connection  with  the  Dayton  bar,  Mr.  Houk 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Careful 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  clear  in  argument,  and  earnest 
in  delivery,  he  commands  additional  power  from  his  sterling 
integrity.  His  criminal  practice  has  been  very  extensive, 
and  in  this  department  he  ranks  among  the  first  lawyers  in 
the  State. 

Smith,  Preserved,  business  man,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Warwick,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  April 
17th,  1820.  He  represents  the  eighth  generation  in  the  line 
of  descent  from  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  a  congregational  clergy- 
man, who  came  from  England  in  1641  ajid  settled  at  Weath- 
ersfield,  Connecticut.  While  crossing  the  ocean,  amid  the 
ragings  of  a  fearful  storm,  a  son  was  born  to  him,  whom 
he  named  Preserved,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  "preserved"  from  the  deep;  and  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  this  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  family.  All 
bearing  it  have  been  congregational  clergymen  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  subject,  who  is  the  oldest  son,  among  six  chil- 
dren, of  Rev.  Preserved  Smith  and  Bebee  Mann  Richmond, 
both  natives  of  Massachusetts.  His  father  in  1878  had  at- 
tained his  ninetieth  year.  The  early  education  of  our  subject 
was  very  limited.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  for  service  he 
was  placed  on  a  farm  and  attended  a  common  district  school 
for  a  few  winters.  -  This,  with  nine  months  at  an  academy, 
where  he  worked  for  his  board,  constituted  his  only  school 
privileges.  At  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  dry  goods  clerk 
in  Boston  where  he  served  four  years.  He  then  came  to  Ohio, 
reaching  Cincinnati  with  only  gi.25  in  his  pocket..  The  next 
year  he  settled  in  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  as  a  merchant, 
where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  In  1856  he  located  in  Day- 
ton and  was  one  of  the  company  formed  for  building  the 
Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
in  1859,  ^^  became  secretary  and  treasurer  and  one  of  the 
general  managers,  and  so  continued  until  July  1863.  In  Jan- 
uary 1864,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Dayton  car  manu- 
facturing firm  of  Barney,  Smith  &  Co.,  which,  in  1868,  was 
incorporated  as  the  Barney  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Dayton,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  made  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer and  one  of  the  general  managers.  In  February,  1877, 
he  retired  from  the  business,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  hav- 
ing previously  taken  two  trips  to  Europe  to  recuperate.  He 
is  prominently  connected  with  numerous  public  enterprises 
of  his  adopted  city  and  State,  being  a  director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Dayton,  of  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Dayton,  of  the  Northern  National  Bank  of  Toledo, 
of  the  Cooper  Hydraulic  Company  of  Dayton,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  the  Dayton  and  Michi- 
gan, the  Dayton  and  Union,  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and 
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Chicago,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis,  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Southern,  and  the  Home  Avenue  Railroad  of 
Dayton.  In  addition  to  these  associations,  he  has  also  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  been  quite  extensively  engaged  as  fin- 
ancial partner  in  the  construction  of  various  railroads,  prom- 
inently among  which  are  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  its  largest  pat- 
rons. He  is  also  a  trustee  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Third  Street  Presbyterian  church  of  Dayton,  and  a  ruling  elder 
in  it.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has  made  very  consider- 
able donations  to  christian  benevolence  and  evangelical  edu- 
cation, making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  jS8o,ooo.  Quick  and 
active  in  temperament,  shrewd  and  sagacious  as  a  financier, 
and  possessing  more  than  ordinary  executive  ability  coupled 
with  energy  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Smith  has  made  his  business 
career  a  gratifying  success,  while  his  sterling,  personal  integ- 
rity and  affable  and  agreeable  manners,  have  secured  for  him 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  community.  On  September 
loth,  1846,  he  married  Lucy  R.,  daughter  of  Seth  Mayo  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  has  had  five  children,  four  living. 
His  oldest  son.  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Ohio,  and  is  at  present  professor  of  Hebrew  there, 
after  having  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  at  Berlin  and 
Leipsic.  The  second  son,  Walter  W.  Smith,  graduated  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  at  the  Technological  Institute,  Boston, 
Massachussetts,  and  is  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Vail  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  steam  purrips  and  hydraulic 
machinery,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Richmond  M.  Smith,  the  third 
son,  graduated  at  Amherst,  and  spent  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  Germany.  While  there 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political  science 
and  international  law  in  Columbia  College,  New  York  city, 
which  position  he  now  occupies.  The  youngest  child  and 
only  daughter,  Fannie  C.  Smith,  resides  at  home. 

MClNTOSH,  Enoch  SHEPARD,  banker,  Beverly, 
Washington  county,  Ohio,  was  born  May  23d,  1793,  at  Ma- 
rietta, in  the  same  county.  His  father,  Nathan  Mcintosh, 
was  a  native  of  Needham,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of 
both  the  literary  and  medical  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. As  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army 
he  came  to  Marietta,  and  there,  May  23d,  1792,  married 
Rhoda,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Enoch  Shepard,  a  brother  of 
General  Shepard,  who  led  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
against  and  suppressed  Shay's  Rebellion.  As  the  first  child 
of  his  parents,  our  subject  was  born  and  educated  among  the 
scenes  of  that  pioneer  life  which,  when  devoid  of  danger, 
was  to  a  youth  none  the  less  attractive  because  the  fortunes 
of  those  around  him  were  mainly  depending  upon  earnest 
and  hard  work.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  removed  to 
Waterford,  located  on  the  Muskingum  river,  about  twenty 
miles  above  Marietta,  and  having  learned  the  trade  of  a 
brick  and  stone  mason,  he  devoted  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
manhood  to  the  business  of  a  contractor  and  builder.  Hav- 
ing in  those  years  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
him  become  a  builder  on  his  own  account,  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  assiduously  to  business  in  that  line,  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  merchant,  until,  in  1850,  he  sold  out  his  stock 
of  goods,  withdrew  from  all  active  business,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  management  of  his  estate  then  accumulated.     In 


1816  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Seely,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Seely,  of  Waterford,  Ohio.  This  lady  died  in  1868,  leaving 
one  child,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  subsequently  married  Mrs.  Clar- 
inda  J.  Russell,  of  Marietta.  His  son,  William  Mcintosh, 
died  in  1870,  while  president  of  the  First  National  bank,  and 
while  in  charge  of  the  Beverly  flour  mills,which  had  been  built 
for  him  by  his  father,  who  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
bank.  Years  of  carefully  directed  investments  enabled  Mr. 
Mcintosh  with  others,  the  necessary  stockholders,  to  apply  for, 
in  1863,  and  obtain  a  national  bank  charter  and  organize  the 
First  National  bank  of  Beverly,  of  which  he  became  president 
at  the  second  subsequent  election  of  officers.  Finding  that 
as  a  national  bank  its  business  was  not  profitable,  he  influ- 
enced the  stockholders  to  surrender  the  charter,  and  in  1874, 
organize  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  under  the  name  of 
the  Citizen's  bank,  of  which  he  became  and  at  present  holds 
the  office  of  president.  A  life  of  energetic  labor  and  honor- 
able dealing  has  left  him,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  a 
wonderfully  preserved  man  mentally  and  physically,  and 
which  condition  he  attributes  principally  to  his  well-known 
abstinence  from  all  forms  of  intemperance.  In  politics  an 
old  line  whig,  he  became  a  republican  with  the  organization 
of  that  party,  and  when  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  begun,  he 
actively  interested  himself  as  a  most  devoted  sympathizer 
with  the  objects  of  the  government.  In  addition  to  securing 
many  recruits  for  the  army,  he  took  upon  himself  to  supply 
necessary  food  and  clothing  and  provide  for  other  necessary 
expenses  of  those  whom  such  recruits  left  behind,  and  who 
were  dependent  on  them.  In  this  manner,  while  prevented 
by  age  from  going  himself  to  the  field,  he  was  largely  acces- 
sory to  the  appearance  there  of  men  who  but  for  him  would 
have  been  unable  to  go.  When  the  appearance  was  threat- 
ening for  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  he  ever  maintained 
his  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  government,  and  freely  in- 
vested his  money  in  the  bonds  which  at  that  time  with 
difficulty  found  buyers.  The  result  proved  his  foresight  and 
confidence  to  be  well  founded. 

Steele,  Robert  W.,  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
July  3d,  1 819.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dayton  Academy 
and  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from 
the  same  in  1840.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Crane  and  Davies,  of  Dayton,  but, 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
profession,  and  being  possessed  of  a  competency,  did  not  en- 
gage in  any  business  other  than  the  management  of  his  es- 
tate. His  tastes  are  decidedly  literary,  and  his  time  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  literary  pursuits.  His  reading  has  been 
extensive  and  careful,  his  familiarity  with  books,  especially 
of  modern  literature,  is  very  great,  and  he  is  an  uncom- 
monly well-informed  and  cultivated  man.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Miami  University,  and  a 
director  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio. 
He  is  notably  modest  and  unambitious,  and  though  well  qual- 
ified for  official  position,  has  never  sought  any  office,  nor 
taken  any  pubhc  or  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
and  of  the  State  board  of  public  charities,  and  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Dayton.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many 
years  president,  of  the  Dayton  library  association,  and  after 
its  union  with  the  public  school  library,  he  was  for  some 
twenty  years  chairman  of  the  library  committee.    He  has 
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also  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  been  president  of  the  Day- 
ton Woodland  Cemetery.  His  services  in  these  positions 
were  most  valuable  to  the  public,  but  were  gratuitously  ren- 
dered, and  he  has  never  held  an  office  to  which  any  salary 
or  pay  was  attached.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  with  his  purse  and  his  personal  efforts,  has  always  proved 
himself  ready  to  aid  every  enterprise  which  he  regarded  pub- 
licly beneficial.  His  public  and  private  charities  are  large  in 
proportion  to  his  means,  and  in  every  way  his  liberality,  gen- 
erosity and  humanity  of  disposition,  are  distinguished.  His 
character  for  integrity,  honor,  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  is 
above  question,  and  has  secured  him  the  full  confidence  of 
the  community.  He  is  a  member  of  Third  Street  church  of 
Dayton,  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  same.  Politically  he  was, 
when  tliat  party  existed,  a  whig,  and  is  now  a  republican. 

Best,  Henry,  jeweler,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  November  21st,  1804,  and  died  in  Dayton,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1873.  His  father,  Thomas  Best,  and  his  uncles, 
Samuel  and  Robert  Best,  were  early  pioneers  to  the  Queen 
City.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  Best,  removed 
during  his  infancy,  to  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  reared  and  learned  the  watch-maker's  and  jeweler's 
trade  of  his  father.  In  1828,  he  located  in  Dayton,  whei-e, 
for  nearly  fifty  years  he  plied  his  trade  with  that  industry  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  residents.  His  life  was  purely  a 
business  one,  and  he  was  one  of  that  solid  class  of  men  who, 
by  steady  continuance  in  well-doing,  impart  strength  and 
tone  to  community.  He  was  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  disposi- 
tion and  very  retiring  in  manners.  He  had  no  aspirations 
for  office,  but  rather  shrank  from  publicity.  A  great  student  of 
nature,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  out-door  employments 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  especially  the  latter.  Being  a  very 
extensive  reader,  he  was  well  informed  in  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical literature.  In  all  his  business  transactions  he  ever 
maintained  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.  In  his  social  and 
domestic  relations,  his  life  was  a  model  of  rectitude  and 
purity,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  Dayton's  most  reliable  and  worthy  citizens.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  from  active  business,  leaving 
the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  son,  Edwin,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  his  favorite  enjoyments  in  the  haunts  of  nature.  He  was  a 
member  of  no  church,  but  in  religious  belief  was  a  free- 
thinker in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  term.  In  November, 
1832,  he  married  Ann  S.,  daughter  of  Andrew  Drill  of  Day- 
ton, formerly  of  Frederick  City,  Maryland.  The  fruits  of 
this  union  were  seven  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive.  The  sons  are  all  jewelers  by  trade,  and 
constitute  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  Newton  resides  in  Union  City,  Indiana,  Ed- 
win and  William  are  residents  of  Dayton;  the  surviving 
daughters  are  Mrs.  Emma  Hilkey  and  Miss  Carrie  Best. 

Best,  Edwin,  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  September 
loth,  1839.  Having  received  an  education  in  the  pubhc 
schools  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  his  father's  store  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  thoroughly  learned  the  watch-maker's 
and  jeweler's  trade.  For  thirteen  years  previous  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  had  general  charge  of  the  business,  and 
became  a  partner  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  under  the  firm 
name  of  H.  Best  &  Son,  and  since  the  death  of  his  father  has 
continued  the  business  at  the  old  stand,  which  is  the  oldest 
jewelry  establishment  in  Dayton.    The  building  is  an  old 


land-mark,  and  is  the  birth-place  of  its  present  proprietor. 
By  his  excellent  judgment  and  great  care  in  purchasing  goods, 
his  industrious  attention  to  business  and  honorable  dealing, 
he  has  made  the  house  the  leading  one  in  Dayton,  command- 
ing an  extensive  trade,  not  only  at  home,  but  often  sending 
goods  to  distant  places.  Knowing  the  value  of  a  good  name, 
he  knows  how  to  retain  it.  On  September  19th,  1861,  he 
married  Mary  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Collins,  of  Day- 
ton, and  three  children  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Smith,  Thomas  J.  S.,  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  December  loth,  1806,  and  died  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  July  31st,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1830  came  to  Dayton,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  then  settled  in 
Troy,  Ohio,  and  began  practice,  and  soon  rose  to  a  leading 
position  among  the  members  of  the  bar  of  that  place.  In  1837 
he  became  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  served  as 
such  for  several  years.  He  also  at  one  time  represented 
Miami  county  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  In  1844  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Dayton,  and  soon  became  en- 
gaged in  numerous  railroad  projects,  being  made  president  of 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad  shortly  after  its  organization, 
and  so  continued  until  its  completion.  His  connection  with 
this  and  other  roads  gave  him  practice  in  railroad  cases,  and 
he  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  railroad  lawyers  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  In  1856  and  1857  he  represented  Mont- 
gomery county  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  and  in 
i860  was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  supreme 
judge  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war 
he  with  great  zeal  gave  his  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
taking  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  raising  recruits  for  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  He  was  recognized  by  his  profes- 
sional brethren  and  the  public  generally,  as  an  able  lawyer 
and  speaker,  a  man  of  rare  vigor  of  mind,  fully  developed 
by  large  culture  and  discipline ;  of  great  firmness  and  decision 
of  character;  of  excellent  judgment,  and  of  the  most  scrup- 
ulous integrity.  Politically  he  was  associated  with  the  old  line 
democracy,  but  was  ever  distinguished  for  his  conservatism. 
Though  popular,  and  not  insensible  to  public  favor  and  ap- 
plause, he  never  sought  official  positions,  but  modestly  stood 
aside  for  the  more  aspiring  and  ambitious.  Moderate  in  his 
opinions,  charitable  in  his  judgments,  refined  in  his  tastes, 
kind  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  conditions  in  life.  A  Presbyterian  by 
education,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  that  religious  de- 
nomination, his  life  was  a  beautiful  example  of  piety  sincere 
and  unquestionable.  On  May  28th,  1833,  Mr.  Smith  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Bacon  of  Dayton,  and  had 
five  childen,  four  living.  They  are  Henry  Bacon  Smith  of 
Missouri,  Col.  S.  B.  Smith  and  James  McLain  Smith,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Hemy  B.  Gibbs,  of  Iowa.  Henry  Bacon 
Smith,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  Troy,  Ohio,  March  I5fh, 
1834.  He  was  educated  in  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
and  is  by  profession  a  civil  engineer.  April  isth,  1869,  he 
married  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  G.  Dun,  Esq.,  of  Mad- 
ison county,  Ohio,  who  bore  him  two  children.  Mr.  Smith 
now  resides  at  St.  James,  Missouri.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  the 
second  son,  was  bom  at  Troy,  Ohio,  September  4th,  1836,  was 
educated  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  read  law  with  his  father 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  i860,  but,  because 
of  his  active  participation  in  the  scenes  of  the  late  war,  he  did 
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not  commence  practice  until  1866.  He  served  as  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  i  ith  Ohio  infantry  and  as  captain  and  major  of  the 
93d  Ohio  infantry,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1865.  In  1866  he  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  Dayton,  and  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  firm  by  the  death  of  the  senior  member,  he 
has  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city. 
June  13th,  1 87 1,  he  married  Ehza  J.,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Stoddard  of  Dayton,  with  issue  three  children,  two 
living.  Mr.  Smith  has  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
the  military  training  of  young  men,  and  is  at  present  colonel 
of  the  4th  regiment  Ohio  National  Guard.  During  the  rail- 
road riots  of  1877,  he  was  in  command  of  a  portion  of  his 
regiment,  at  Newark  and  Columbus,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  State.  He  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  narrow  guage  railroads  and  is  at  present  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Dayton,  Covington  and  Toledo  Railroad  Com- 
pany. James  McLain  Smith,  the  third  son  of  Thomas  J.  S. 
Smith,  was  born  at  Troy,  Ohio,  November  4th,  1838,  and  gra- 
duated at  Miami  University,  taking  the  first  honor  in  the  class 
of  1859.  Having  studied  law  with  his  father,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  but  has  never  made  the  practice  of  law  his  business. 
Most  of  his  life  has  been  given  to  various  literary  pursuits  and 
he  has,  at  different  times,  been  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
Ledger  and  Dayton  Daily  Democrat,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  now  resides 
on  his  farm  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Dayton.    He  is  unmarried. 

Stewart,  John  T.,  late  of  Clarke  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1781,  and  died  in  1850.  In  1815  he 
married  Ann  Elder,  and  they  had  the  following  children: 
Juliana,  Perry,  Elder  R.,  Samuel,  Charles,  James  M., 
Thomas  E.,>  Oscar  N.,  William  C,  and  Harriet,  all  of  whom 
are  living  except  the  latter,  who  died  in  infancy.  In  1806, 
Mr.  Stewart  with  an  older  brother,  Samuel,  moved  to  Ohio 
and  settled  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  some 
four  miles  east  of  Clifton.  The  country  was  then  a  compar- 
ative wilderness.  Indians  still  lingered  around  their  old 
homes,  and  their  camp-fires  lighted  up  the  evening  sky  in  all 
directions.  But  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  fearless  man,  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  hardships  of  pioneer  life  nor  fear  of  danger. 
Misfortunes  were  met  with  a  bold  determination  to  overcome 
them,  and  one  in  particular  has  been  handed  down  for  its 
associations  with  another  of  the  grand  old  men  who  still 
more  early  figured  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  General  B. 
Whiteman.  Upon  an  occasion  when  a  fire  destroyed  all  the 
provisions,  grain  and  articles  of  domestic  use  belonging  to 
the  Stewarts,  leaving  them  entirely  destitute  as  winter  ap- 
proached, with  only  a  few  acres  as  yet  under  cultivation, 
he,  hearing  of  their  disaster,  generously  came  forward  and 
proffered  them  all  needful  supplies,  "without  money  and 
without  price," — a  striking  illustration  of  the  genuine  liberality 
of  that  distinguished  citizen.  The  Scotch- ancestry  of  Mr. 
Stewart  are  noted  in  history  for  their  independence  of  char- 
acter and  heroism  of  conduct,  in  times  of  those  bitter  religious 
persecutions  in  the  old  world  as  long  ago  as  1661.  Amid  all 
the  convulsions  and  trials  of  that  early  period,  the  family  of 
Stewart  ever  remained  true  to  their  religious  convictions,  as 
covenant  Presbyterians.  In  1735  the  promising  and  glow- 
ing reports  from  this  new  world  directed  the  attention  of 
one  of  that  distinguished  house,  Samuel  Stewart,  to  America ; 
and  thus  is  traced  the  history  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
back  to  that  period.    With  such  antecedents  renowned  for 


centuries,  as  the  printed  record  reveals,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  expect  a  character  developing  under  the  influence  and 
stimulus  of  this  western  world,  to  be  conspicuous  on  the  high- 
est plane  of  human  life  and  action.  To  estimate  properly  the 
true  nobleness  and  greatness  of  any  one  of  our  early  pioneers, 
we  must  look  at  their  then  surroundings,  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  general  indifference  to  those  high  moral  principles 
that  are  now  everywhere  inculcated.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the 
name  of  J.  T.  Stewart  will  shine  brighter  as  time  rolls  on.  Of 
a  conscientious,  religious  turn  of  mind,  the  inquirer  will  find 
that  in  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  day  he  was  among  the  first, 
boldest  and  most  efficient  to  declare  his  convictions ;  and  no 
sacrifice  or  labor  was  too  great  in  promulgating  what  he  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  good  to  his  fellow-men.  When  the 
temperance  movement  was  in  its  infancy  and  everywhere 
unpopular,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  widely  known 
as  its  zealous  and  earnest  advocate ;  while  all  around  him  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  present  stimulating  drinks 
as  an  evidence  of  friendship  and  genuine  hospitality.  And 
in  the  anti-slavery  struggle  he  was  the  foremost  in  his  part  of 
the  country  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  —  giving 
liberally  of  his  money  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  and 
quicken  the  dull  conscience  of  the  careless  to  that  then  wide- 
spread evil.  His  life-long  connection,  as  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  made  his  example  and 
influence  felt  in  all  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  to  show  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  181 3  to  1836, 
twenty-three  years,  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
when  the  facilities  of  blank  forms  were  often  wanting,  and 
much  more  was  required  of  that  officer  than  is  now.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  Clarke  county, 
and  was  always  regarded  as  a  man  of  unflinching  firmness, 
with  a  well-balanced  mind,  acting  from  principle  and  inspir- 
ing others  with  a  new  zeal  and  courage  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  good  of  the  community.  His  large  surviving  family 
of  nine  children  are  to-day  filling  posts  of  honor  and  active 
usefulness  in  the  various  walks  of  life ;  while  his  wife,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  still  lives  at  the  old  homestead  in  the  vig- 
orous possession  of  her  mental  faculties.  But  few  men,  dating 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  will  stand  higher  in 
the  archives  of  both  Clarke  and  Greene  counties,  for  those 
noble  qualities  and  humanitarian  sympathies  that  constituted 
his  leading  traits.  His  descendants,  now  numbering  over 
one  hundred,  have  their  annual  reunions,  reviving  the  early 
history  of  their  distinguished  ancestors,  and  perpetuating  in 
carefully  prepared  manuscript  all  the  important  incidents  and 
notable  events  belonging  to  their  present  and  original  family. 

Wilt,  Abraham  DaRST,  educator,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Dayton,  September  27th,  1842,  His  father  was 
Jacob  Wilt,  who  became  a  resident  of  Dayton  in  1832,  and 
for  many  years  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  rifle-barrels. 
His  mother  was  Mary  Darst.  Of  three  children  our  subject  is 
the  only  one  surviving.  After  receiving  an  education  in  his 
native  city  he  was  employed  in  teaching  for  a  short  time,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  merchandizing  for  several  years.  In 
1861  he  took  charge  of  the  Miami  Commercial  College,  just 
established  in  Dayton,  and  the  following  year  became  the 
principal  and  proprietor  and  has  remained  such  to  the  present 
time  (1879).  In  1863,  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  E.  D.  Bab- 
bitt of  Dayton,  in  the  publication  of  the  "Babbitonian  System 
of  Penmanship,"  and  so  continued  for  several  years,  during 
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which  time  that  system  was  introduced  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  The  Miami  Commercial  College  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough,  and  in  all  its  appliances,  one  of  the  best 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  is  extensively  rep- 
resented by  students  of  it  in  Ohio  and  neighboring  States  ; 
while  in  Dayton  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  connected 
with  the  leading  business  houses.  These  facts  constitute  a 
high  compliment  to  Professor  Wilt's  efficiency  as  an  instructor. 
On  April  20th,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Ella,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam and  Eliza  Bickham  of  Cincinnati,  and  two  daughters 
have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Pease,  Horace,  business  man  and  legislator,  was 
born  in  Suffield,  Connecticut,  February  14th,  1791,  and  died 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  29th,  1875.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
eleven  children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  f'ease.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  in  181 1,  he  left  home  with  only  $20,  and  repaired 
to  Philadelphia,  where,  for  three  years,  he  was  engaged  as 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  Hope  cotton-mills.  Having 
saved  up  §400,  he  started,  in  company  with  a  cousin,  for  the 
West,  on  horseback,  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  Steuben- 
ville,  and  arrived  there  in  181 5.  Being  charmed  with  this 
roving  life,  they  traveled  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for  a 
year,  making  their  expenses  by  trapping  and  shooting  foxes, 
and  selling  their  skins.  In  1816  they  located  in  Cincinnati, 
and  Mr.  Pease  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saddle-trees, 
which  business  he  had  learned  in  Connecticut.  In  1827  he 
removed  to  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  and,  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Perry,  he  erected  a  small  distillery,  and  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  highwines  from  fruits.  When  the 
Miami  and  Erie  canal  was  completed,  in  1832,  they  erected 
a  distillery  and  flouring-mills  at  Carrollton,  and  their  busi- 
ness soon  became  the  largest  in  the  West.  In  1839  the  firm 
of  H.  &  P.  Pease  erected  a  flouring-mill  on  Third  street,  Day- 
ton, and  our  subject  moved  to  that  city  to  conduct  this  branch 
of  the  business,  and  the  two  brothers  were  in  partnership  till 
1852,  when  Horace  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Dayton 
property,  and  Perry  of  the  Carrollton  property.  The  Day- 
ton mill  is  still  running.  In  1834,  Mr.  Pease  represented  the 
whig  party  of  Montgomery  county  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  which  initiated  the  building  of  the  present 
court-house  in  Dayton,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing that  enterprise  to  completion.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Dayton  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and 
of  the  Dayton  National,  its  legitimate  successor.  Among 
his  mechanical  pursuits  should  be  mentioned  the  Buckeye 
Iron  and  Brass  Works,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  enterprises 
of  the  kind  in  Dayton,  established  in  1849.  ^^  ^^s°  P^""" 
fected  a  very  valuable  machine,  invented  by  his  son,  Web- 
ster Pease,  for  cutting  fine-cut  chewing  and  smoking  to- 
bacco, which  is  now  a  special  item  of  manufacture  by  his  son, 
Charles  E.  Pease,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Pease  Ma- 
chine." Mr.  Pease  was  a  man  of  very  positive  character, 
great  energy,  untiring  industry,  and  strict  integrity.  He  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  very  refined  in  the  use  of  language. 
Notwithstanding  the  activity  and  constant  occupation  of  his 
business  life,  he  found  time  to  acquire,  by  study  and  reading, 
so  large  an  amount  of  general  information,  historic  and  sci- 
entific, that,  upon  almost  any  subject  that  might  be  named,  he 
was  an  intelligent  and  interesting  conversationahst.  While 
he  had  opinions  of  his  own,  which  some  might  regard  rather 
visionary,  he  was,  nevertheless,  practical,  progressive  and 


enterprising.  He  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Dayton.  In  1821,  he  mar- 
ried Ann  Stiltz,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  died  in  1829, 
leaving  four  children,  two  living,  Webster  Pease,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mrs.  Harvey  Conover,  of  Dayton.  In  1832  he 
married  Sarah  Belleville,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware.  She  died 
in  1862,  having  been  the  mother  of  seven  children,  four  liv- 
ing. Walter  B.  Pease,  the  oldest,  entered  the  army  in  1861, 
was  the  first  officer  to  report  at  Columbus  with  a  company, 
was  captain  in  the  First  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  till  July,  1861, 
when  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  regular  army,  was 
taken  prisoner  in  1862,  and  confined  in  Libby  prison  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  afterwards  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
was  there  exchanged,  and  served  in  the  regular  army  till 
1869,  when  he  resigned.  Charles  E.  Pease,  the  second  son,  is 
president  of  the  Buckeye  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  just  men- 
tioned. It  was  incorporated  June  2ist,  1875.  Their  special- 
ties are  brass  goods  for  steam-engine  builders  and  steam- 
fitters,  and  the  Pease  tobacco  machine  just  noticed.  Their 
goods  find  a  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  other  two 
children  are,  Mrs.  James  Stockstill  and  Mrs.  Horace  Phil- 
lips, of  Dayton.  Our  subject  was  nephew  of  Judge  Calvin 
Pease,  and  also  of  Seth  Pease,  a  governmental  surveyor, 
who  laid  out  the  "Ohio  Western  Reserve,"  and  was  also 
assistant  postmaster-general  under  Gideon  Granger. 

KeIFER,  Daniel,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  March  ist,  1808.  His  parents  were  Christian 
Keifer  and  Mary  Poorman.  In  the  schools  of  his  native 
county  he  received  a  good  English  education.  In  the  spring 
of  1830  he  became  a  resident  of  Dayton,  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk,  in  a  short  time  afterward  opening  a  fur- 
niture-store of  his  own.  He  had  at  this  time  only  thirty-one 
dollars  capital.  In  1837  he  embarked  in  the  dry -goods  trade, 
and  about  the  year  1840  was  formed  the  firm  of  Keifer  & 
Conover,  which,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  the 
leading  dry-goods  house  of  Dayton.  In  connection  with  this 
business  the  same  firm  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
linseed  oil  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  In  i860  Mr. 
Keifer  visited  Washington,  and,  in  connection  with  another 
party,  was  instrumental  in  securing,  through  the  action  of 
Congress,  a  very  iinportant  change  in  the  law  affecting  the 
duty  on  flax-seed.  This  was  a  measure  of  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil,  but  also  to  the 
farmers  who  grew  the  seed.  In  1864  they  sold  out  their  dry- 
goods  business,  and  in  1872  their  oil  manufactory,  and  Mr. 
Keifer  retired  from  active  business  life.  Aside  from  these  in- 
terests he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  other  business 
industries  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Montgomery  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  January,  1844,  has  remained  a  director  in  the  same, 
and  for  several  years  has  been  the  president.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Dayton  and  South-eastern 
Railroad  Company,  and  for  several  yeai's  vice-president  of 
it.  He  has  also,  for  several  years,  been  connected  as  di- 
rector with  the  Second  National  bank  of  Dayton ;  and  for 
eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council.  In  1866 
Mr.  Keifer  erected  what  is  known  as  the  Keifer  block,  on 
Third  street,  which  is  among  the  finest  business  structures  in 
Dayton.  C>n  December  31st,  1830,  he  married  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Withrow,  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  family  were  early  settlers  in  Dayton.    The  issue 
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of  this  union  has  been  six  children,  four  hving  and  residents 
of  Dayton.  Frankhn  P.  Keifer,  the  only  surviving  son,  mar- 
ried Jennie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Reed,  a  pioneer  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Grimes  &  Kei- 
fer, manufactiurers  of  linseed  oil.  The  oldest  daughter,  Mary 
Bell,  is  wife  of  Charles  G.  Grimes,  of  the  same  firm.  Susan 
K.  is  Mrs.  John  W.  Stoddard,  and  Annie  K.  is  Mrs.  William 
C.  Howard.  In  pohtics  Mr.  Keifer  is  a  republican ;  in  reli- 
gious faith,  a  Presbyterian,  and  for  some  thirty-six  years  has 
been  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Third  Street  Presbyterian  church 
of  Dayton.  During  a  residence  of  nearly  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Keifer  has  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  honorable  deal- 
ing; while  his  fine  business  abilities,  coupled  with  industry 
and  frugality,  have  rendered  him  wealthy.  Modest  in  man- 
ner, courteous  and  kind-hearted,  he  has  long  been  held  in 
high  esteem  as  one  of  Dayton's  most  substantial,  reliable  and 
worthy  citizens. 

Case,  Leonard,  land-owner,  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  July  29th,  1786,  and  died  De- 
cember 7th,  1864,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  life  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  strength  of  character 
to  be  found  in  human  annals.  He  was  the  son  of  Meschach 
Case,  a  farmer  of  his  native  county.  In  1788  the  family  re- 
moved to  Washington  county,  remaining  there  until  1800, 
when  another  removal  was  made  to  the  township  of  Warren, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  Whilst  in  Washington  county  he 
attended  school  in  the  winter  and  worked  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer,  but  the  new  farm  in  Ohio  required  his  undivided  at- 
tention, he  being  the  oldest  of  the  children,  and  his  father  in 
ill  health.  In  the  fall  of  1801  he  was  himself  prostrated  with 
inflammation  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  after  more  than  eighteen 
months  of  suffering,  rose  from  his  bed  a  cripple,  without 
hope  of  recovery.  During  his  long  illness  he  had  forgotten 
nearly  all  he  had  learned  at  school,  but  his  first  endeavor 
was  to  regain  what  he  had  lost.  His  crippled  condition,  and 
the  limited  facilities  afforded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  and  of  the  neighbors,  made  this  difficult  work,  but 
with  some  paper  and  an  old  arithmetic,  obtained  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  borrowed  fragment  of  a  book  on  surveying,  he 
studied  from  1803  to  1806,  earning  his  living  by  bottoming 
chairs,  making  baskets,  sieves,  etc.  In  March,  1806,  he  was 
called  to  write  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  common  pleas. 
Here  he  studied  the  Ohio  statutes  diligently,  and  mastered 
their  contents,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  prompt  reference  for 
any  information  required.  In  the  following  spring  his  knowl- 
edge of  mapping  was  tested  and  added  to  by  some  work  in 
the  land-agency  office  of  General  Simon  Perkins.  Having 
passed  an  examination  for  clerk  of  supreme  court,  he  was. 
appointed  to  that  position  in  Trumbull  county,  August  21st, 
1807,  and  was  reappointed  in  1814,  holding  the  position  until 
1816,  when  he  resigned.  Soon  after  his  appointment  as  su- 
preme court  clerk,  in  1807,  he  was  also  appointed  deputy 
collector  of  non-resident  taxes  for  the  sixth  district  of  Ohio, 
and  made  the  collections  and  returns  with  remarkable  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy.  In  the  same  winter  he  made  a  list  of  the 
owners  and  lands  drawn  in  the  drafts  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  that  afterwards  proved  of  much  value  in 
tracing  the  records  of  the  property.  During  this  period  he 
found  occasional  employment  in  the  recorder's  office,  where 
his  knowledge  of  land  titles  was  increased.  Whatever 
spare  time  he  had  was  taken  up  with  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1814  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  courts.     In 


August,  1809,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
reelected  in  1812,  and  again  in  1815.  From  1812  to  1816 
he  also  held  the  position  of  collector  of  the  sixth  district, 
being  annually  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  office  was 
one  of  yearly  increasing  responsibility,  but  with  little  more 
than  nominal  salary,  his  collections  in  the  last  year  of  his 
service  being  over  $l%,ooo,  and  his  compensation  but  ^450 
and  traveling  expenses.  In  18 16  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  the  new  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  and  removed  to 
Cleveland  to  assume  the  position.  The  bank  failed  after  a 
few  years,  and  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Cuyahoga 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  continuing  until  1833,  when 
the  increased  severity  of  his  physical  infirmity  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  active  practice,  which  had  been,  during  the 
last  preceding  thirteen  years,  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  State  courts.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  auditor  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  and  whilst  in  that  position  was  required  to 
make  out  a  new  list  of  lands,  under  a  new  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners. 
The  next  year  he  was  reappointed,  and  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  was  elected  to  the  same  position  by  the  people. 
When  he  took  the  place  the  county  was  1 1,500  in  debt,  and 
he  left  it  in  1824  with  all  its  debts  paid,  and  i!2,ooo  in  the 
treasury,  his  own  compensation  for  four  years  of  labor  being 
)j65o.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the 
legislature.  That  legislature  had  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  to  devise  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  in  both  those  tasks  his  previous  experience  rendered  his 
services  valuable.  So  well  were  his  constituents  satisfied 
with  his  course,  that  he  held  the  same  position  in  the  two 
succeeding  years.  In  1832  (March  20th)  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  resuscitated.  He  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  old  corporation,  giving  an  accurate  account  to  the  new 
owners,  and  was  by  them  made  president.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  been  appointed  agent  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  take  charge  of  the  lands  and  debts  belonging 
to  its  school  fund.  On  accepting  the  position,  he  supposed 
it  would  be  a  small  matter,  lasting  but  a  short  time.  It 
proved  a  long  and  difficult  task,  occupying  over  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  sold  land  requiring  four  hundred  contracts, 
had  long-standing  and  tangled  mortgage  demands  to  settle 
with  purchasers  of  the  mortgaged  lands,  and  collected  and 
paid  over  about  )^ 500,600  in  money  without  having  more  than 
one  lawsuit  growing  out  of  the  contracts.  In  November, 
1855,  the  final  settlements  were  made  with  the  land  com- 
pany's commissioners  without  the  alteration  or  questioning 
of  a  figure.  In  everything  relating  to  the  interests  of  Cleve- 
land he  took  an  active  interest.  From  1821  to  1825  he  was 
president  of  the  village  council,  and  was  active  and  energetic 
in  pushing  forward  such  improvements  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  justified.  At  all  times  he  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  population,  the  convenience 
and  beauty  of  the  streets  and  public  grounds,  the  efficacy  of 
the  schools,  and  the  spread  of  moral  and  religious  influences. 
For  these  purposes  he  contributed  liberally  of  his  means,  and 
rendered  no  less  valuable  service  by  his  wise  counsels  and 
his  force  of  character.  His  foresight  and  public  spirit  sug- 
gested and  carried  forward  to  considerable  extent  the  work 
of  ornamenting  the  streets  with  shade  trees,  which  has  been 
followed  until  Cleveland  has  become  widely  known  and 
praised  as  the  "Forest  City."  When  it  was  proposed  to 
build  the  first  of  the  many  lines  of  railroad  now  centering  in 
Cleveland — the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati — he 
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gave  the  enterprise  his  strong  indorsement,  headed  the  sub- 
scription hst  with  five  thousand  dollars  —  a  large  sum  in  those 
days  —  and  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 
He  foresaw  the  future  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  as  fast  as 
he  obtained  money  beyond  his  immediate  wants  he  invested 
it  in  land  within  or  near  its  limits,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  great  wealth  in  the  future.  He  shunned  debt,  and  his 
land  purchases  and  other  transactions  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  never  contracting  a  debt  beyond  his  ability  to 
pay  within  two  years  without  a  sale  of  property.  In  all  his 
dealings  he  was  scrupulously  just,  and  at  the  same  time  gen- 
erous. He  was  never  guilty  of  an  act  of  oppression  or  un- 
kindness.  His  strong,  clear  sense  enabled  him  to  judge  men 
with  almost  unerring  readiness,  and  to  the  honest  he  was  a 
reliable  and  generous  friend.  He  died  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  two  sons,  William  and  Leonard. 
William,  the  elder,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1818,  and 
died  at  the  same  place  April  19th,  1862,  having  lived  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  good  works.  After  being  twice  elected  and 
serving  two  terms  as  mayor,  he  was,  in  1853,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula  Railroad 
Company,  retaining  that  position  until  1858.  During  his 
maj;iagement  the  railroad  was  very  prosperous,  earning  large 
profits,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  best- 
managed  railroads  of  the  country.  He  strongly  advocated 
the  construction  of  the  water-works  in  Cleveland,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  that  undertaking.  On  the 
establishment,  by  legislative  enactment,  of  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  the  city,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  retained  that  position  until  his  death.  He 
projected,  and  carried  forward  nearly  to  completion,  the 
Case  block,  at  the  time  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  building 
in  the  city,  his  death  occurring  before  it  was  finished.  He 
possessed  fine  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  was  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  took  great  interest  in  natural  history, 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  Of  large  hearted  generosity,  he 
was  of  a  modest  disposition  that  shrank  from  notoriety,  and 
his  charities,  though  numerous  and  extensive,  were  as  far  as 
possible  kept  from  public  knowledge.  He  died  April  19th, 
1862.  Leonard,  the  second  and  only  surviving  son,  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  1820.  He  was  sent  to  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1842.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
William,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created  in 
the  sinking  fund  commission,  a  position  he  was  retaining  in 
April,  1879.  The  construction  of  the  Case  block,  unfinished 
at  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  completed  under  his  man- 
agement, and  at  a  subsequent  date  the  larger  Case  building 
was  erected  by  him.  The  death  of  his  father  devolved  on 
him  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  estates  in  the  city  and 
neighborhood  of  Cleveland,  and  the  management  of  this 
property  requires  his  close  attention.  He  has  never  taken 
part  in  public  life. 

Steele,  James,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  county,  Vir- 
ginia, October  28th,  1778,  and  died  at  Dayton,  August  22d, 
1841.  He  migrated  to  Kentucky  with  his  father's  family,  ar- 
riving in  that  State,  then  a  wilderness,  October  24th,  1788. 
He  grew  up  amid  the  privations  and  adventures  of  pioneer 
life.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  loading  a  flat-boat  with 
produce,  he  descended  the  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  having  disposed  of  his  cargo  re- 
turned on  horseback  to  his  home  in  Kentucky.  In  1807 
he  came  to  Dayton,  and  engaged  in  merchandising  in  con- 
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nection  with  Joseph  Peirce,  afterwards  his  brother-in-law. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Dayton,  where  he  was 
always  among  the  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  religious, 
educational  and  busiriess  enterprises.  In  1812  he  married 
Phoebe  Peirce.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Isaac  Peirce, 
the  father  of  his  wife,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
and  emigrated  to  Ohio  with  the  first  white  settlers,  arriving 
at  Marietta  with  his  family  in  1788,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Steele  family  came  to  Kentucky.  An  incident  of  the  war 
of  1 8 12  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  patriotism  and  decision  of 
character  of  James  Steele.  When  the  news  of  Hull's  surren- 
der reached  Dayton,  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  who 
were  assembled  in  council  near  Piqua,  were  excited  by  the 
success  of  the  British  and  were  dangerous.  The  news  was 
brought  by  a  messenger  on  Saturday,  and  hand-bills  were 
issued  calling  on  every  able-bodied  man  to  volunteer  and 
march  to  the  frontier.  On  Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
a  company  of  seventy  men  was  organized  and  completely 
equipped,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Steele, 
marched  for  Piqua.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  groundless,  and 
in  a  few  days  most  of  the  men  returned  home.  Captain 
Steele  by  the  order  of  General  Harrison,  remained  longer  in 
the  service,  and,  proceeding  to  St.  Mary's,  superintended  the 
erection  of  block-houses  for  the  defense  of  that  place.  Mr. 
Steele  as  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dayton,  filled  various 
important  public  stations.  He  was  fourteen  years  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  county,  a  senator  four  years  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  in  1824  one  of  the  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  was  president  of  the  Dayton  bank  from  the  time  of  its 
first  organization,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  public  and  private,  his  character  was  irre- 
proachable. On  the  bench  he  was  distinguished  for  good 
sense,  integrity  and  impartiality.  As  'a  legislator  in  a  period 
of  great  public  excitement,  though  firm  and  consistent  in  his 
political  opinions,  he  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  op- 
ponents by  his  candor  and  moderation.  His  private  life  was 
not  more  marked  by  strict  and  unyielding  integrity,  than  by 
the  kindness  and  benignity  of  his  nature  to  all  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  but  he 
was  an  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  and  his  life  had  been 
a  preparation  for  that  event.  He  left  two  sons,  Robert  W., 
and  Joseph  P.  Steele,  both  of  whom  are  living. 

BiDWELL,  J.  A.,  of  Cleveland,  inventor  and  machin- 
ist, was  born  at  Lyman,  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire, 
December  17th,  1830.  This  is  a  small  country  town,  situated 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  although  its  surroundings  are 
most  pleasant,  yet  it  offers  few  advantages  to  the  earnest,  am- 
bitious boy,  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  active  life  ;  conse- 
quently, at  the  age  of  fourteen  we  find  him  leaving  home  and 
entering  himself  as  an  apprentice  in  the  scale  manufactory  of 
E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  \'ermont.  He  was 
fortunate  in  making  such  arrangements  with  his  employers 
that  for  a  certain  length  of  time  each  year  he  attended  the 
St.  Johnsbury  academy,  a  somewhat  noted  institution  of  that 
State.  Close  and  persevering  attention  to  duty,  coupled  with 
an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  made  his  life  at  this  period, 
both  as  scholar  and  apprentice,  a  success.  While  in  the 
Fairbanks  employ  he  made  the  subject  of  screws  and  screw 
machinery,  a  special  study,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  left  St.  Johnsbury  for  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  American  Screw  Company  had  for  some 
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time  been  established.  The  pecuhar  process  by  which  screws 
are  made,  and  the  extent  of  the  business  done,  have  never 
been  made  pubUc ;  but  the  demand  for  the  United  Slates  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  company  at  Providence,  particularly 
for  the  gimlet-pointed  screw,  which  is  made  there  in  great 
perfection.  Eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  gross  is  the  average 
number  made  per  day  ;  and  in  one  of  the  three  establishments, 
employing  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  one 
thousand  gross  are  made  every  hour.  It  was  with  this  com- 
pany that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  now  connected  himself,  in 
manufacturing  machinery  used  by  them.  Even  at  this  early 
age,  twenty-one,  he  had  made  many  important  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  his  name  is  prominent  among  those 
who  are  noteworthy  as  improvers  or  inventors.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  left  Providence  for  Boston,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  manufacture  of  screws 
for  the  Spencer  Rifle  Company  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  en- 
gagement, he  united  with  others  in  organizing  a  company 
for  this  special  line  of  manufacture.  The  company  gave  him 
the  entire  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  he  continued  to  fill 
the  position  of  superintendent  with  entire  success  until  1866, 
when  this  company  was  merged  .into  the  American  Screw 
Company.  In  the  employ  of  the  latter  company  he  returned 
to  Providence,  and,  as  before,  gave  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  inventing  and  improving  of  machinery.  Numerous  pat- 
ents have,  from  time  to  time,  been  granted  him,  proving  that 
he  brought  no  common  mind  to  his  work ;  and,  indeed  the 
patient  investigation,  the  close  thought  and  calculation,  the 
often  delayed  result,  the  indefatigable  devotion  that  must  ever 
charactei'ize  an  inventor,  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mold,  and  in  this  class  must  rank  the  name  of  J.  A.  Bidwell. 
In  1872,  when  the  Union  Steel  Screw  Company  of  Cleveland 
was  projected,  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent, which  position  he  long  held.  His  long  experience,  his 
entire  familiarity  with  the  business  in  all  its  details,  and  his 
marked  ability  for  the  position,  were  seen  in  the  perfect  order 
and  thoroughness  that  prevailed  in  the  whole  establishment 
over  which  he  had  entire  control.  He  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  elevator,  which  is  pronounced  by  mechanics  to  be  the 
most  rehable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  simple  contrivance 
of  the  kind  yet  offered  to  the  pubhc.  He  married  in  1858, 
Miss  Harriett  N.  Simmons,  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island. 

DOWD,  John  WoRTHINGTON,  a.  M.  educator, 
Troy,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Vinton  county,  Ohio,  January  i6th, 
1847.  He  is  the  fourth  son  of  a  family  of  eleven  children  of 
John  Dowd  and  Olive  Fuller  of  same  county.  His  grand- 
father, Conner  Dowd,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1788,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
to  it.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Thaddeus  Fuller,  originally 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  was  also  an  early  settler  of  Vinton 
county.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Our  subject 
was  reared  a  farmer's  boy,  with  only  common  school  advan- 
tages, but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
country  school-teacher.  After  a  year's  experience,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  where  he  took  a 
regular  course,  supporting  himself  in  part  in  the  meantime  by 
teaching.  While  in  his  senior  year  he  was  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1869,  with  a  debt 
upon  him  of  nearly  Jtjoo,  which  he  had  incurred  in  acquir- 
ing his  education.  This  amount  he  cancelled  the  first  year 
after  leaving  the  university.  In  the  summer  of  1869  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  western  district  schools  in  Chillicothe, 


Ohio,  where  he  remained  five  years,  making  a  record  of 
marked  ability  and  success.  In  January,  1875,  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  High  School  in  Troy,  Ohio,  and  in  June  fol- 
lowing was  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  that 
place,  which  position  he  has  filled  with  efficiency  and  great 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  His  style  as  a  writer  is  clear, 
strong  and  terse,  and  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  valu- 
able papers  to  the  leading  educational  journals  of  the  day. 
One  of  his  articles  on  the  "iCsthetics  of  the  School-room," 
published  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  was  very  favor- 
ably received  and  widely  copied  by  other  journals.  His 
summer  vacations  are  largely  employed  in  conducting  teach- 
ers' institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation as  secretary.  August  31st,  1871,  he  married  Ella  M., 
daughter  of  William  W.  Kurtz,  now  postmaster  of  Athens, 
Ohio.  This  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  children. 
Professor  Dowd  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  in  religious 
connection  a  Methodist. 

McClung,  David  Addison,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  was 

born  August  15th,  1826.  His  father,  David  McClung,  was 
a  Virginian,  born  September  6th,  1776.  When  a  young 
man,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  Philadel- 
phia, and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  emi- 
grated to  Ohio,  settling  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy, 
on  which  his  youngest  son,  David  A.  McClung,  now  resides. 
For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  possessed  remarkable  evenness  of  disposition,  was  very 
decided  in  his  views,  and  during  a  long  life  was  a  prominent 
and  influential  man  in  the  community,  his  family  of  sons 
being  leaders  in  the  early  society  of  Troy.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  iox  many  years,  and  a  ruling 
elder.  October  i6th,  1803,  he  married  Polly  Cloyd,  who  died 
March  6th,  1807,  the  mother  of  three  children.  His  second 
wife  was  Nancy  Henderson,  of  Kentucky,  whom  he  mar- 
ried April  1 2th,  1808.  They  had  six  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living.  He  died  January  9th,  1841,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  his  wife,  November  7th,  1862,  eighty 
years  of  age.  She  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
natural  ability,  possessed  a  wonderful  memory,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  reading.  She  was  also  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Our  subject  is  the  youngest 
child  of  the  second  marriage.  The  common  school  fur- 
nished him  the  rudiments  of  education.  He  has  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  Professor  Birch,  to  whom  appeal  was  often 
made  to  force  knowledge  into  the  heads  of  pupils.  He  was 
born  and  reared  on  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  resides. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  owner  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  homestead,  to  which  he  has  since  added  by  pur- 
chase, and  now  owns,  over  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  part 
of  it  in  the  corporation  of  Troy.  In  connection  with  his 
brothers,  he  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Troy  hydrauhc,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  His  older  brother,  W. 
B.  McClung,  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature, and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
bill  authorizing  this  enterprise.  Though  not  yet  completed, 
the  works  promise  to  become  of  great  value  to  the  city  of 
Troy.  Nearly  one-half  the  basin  lies  upon  Mr.  McClung's 
farm.  The  brothers  were  also  among  the  originators  of  the 
Miami  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  many  years  in 
its  early  history  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  upon 
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the  McClung  farm.  Mr.  McClung  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
quiet  occupation  of  farming.  He  is  a  plain,  out-spoken  man, 
independent  in  his  views  and  decided  in  his  convictions. 
He  is  a  warm  friend  to  educational  progress,  is  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  integrity  and  honorable  dealing,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the  community.  Formerly 
an  old-line  whig,  upon  the  birth  of  the  republican  party  he 
espoused  its  principles,  and  has  since  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  that  party.  January  4th,  1853,  he  married  Eliza- 
abeth  T.,  daughter  of  John  M.  Harker,  of  Troy,  Ohio.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
Mary,  the  oldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Davis,  a 
leading  business  man  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  The  oldest  son, 
John,  resides  with  his  father  on  the  farm.  The  two  youngest 
daughters,  Emma  and  Louisa,  are  prosecuting  their  studies 
in  the  Troy  public  schools. 

Brown,  William,  pioneer  to  Miami  county,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Little  York,  Pennsylvania,  September  23d,  1784, 
and  died  in  Troy,  Ohio,  September  i6th,  1866.  He  came  to 
Ohio  about  the  year  1804,  and  after  passing  three  years  in 
Cincinnati,  finally  located  in  Troy,  Miami  county.  He  was 
a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  followed  the  same  for  many 
years.  A  pioneer,  he  took  his  place  among  the  laborious, 
self-sacrificing  men  who  turned  the  western  forests  into  fruit- 
ful fields  and  beautiful  towns.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of 
Miami  county,  and  filled  the  office  for  thirty-one  years,  and 
maintained  throughout  an  unquestionable  integrity.  The 
receipts  of  this  office  the  first  year  of  his  service  were  $600, 
and  the  last  year  about  jj4o,ooo.  While  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity, for  many  years  he  kept  the  money  in  a  trunk  up 
stairs,  there  being  no  bank  in  the  vicinity,  and  although  at 
times  there  would  be  on  hand  very  large  amounts,  he  never 
had  a  lock  upon  any  door  in  his  house ;  the  most  effective 
device  of  this  nature  being  a  table  fork  or  nail,  thrust  over 
an  old  fashioned  latch.  He  was  a  man  of  many  excellent 
traits  of  character  —  industrious,  temperate,  honest,  social, 
patriotic  and  humane.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations 
he  was  remarkably  genial  and  affectionate,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  walked  among  his  fellow-citizens  with  an  un- 
blemished character.  He  was  a  member  for  thirty  years  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
time  an  officer  of  it.  He  was  the  last  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Troy,  and  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
three-score  years.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Simmonds,  who  emigrated  from  Germany  at  a  very  early 
day,  and  became  a  pioneer  to  Miami  county,  Ohio.  The 
fruits  of  this  union  were  twelve  children,  six  of  whom  are 
still  living.  Mary  Ann  Brown,  the  third  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried on  April  8th,  1847,  to  Joseph  Bains,  bearing  him  eight 
children,  five  living.  Mr.  Bains'  father  was  John  Bains  and 
his  mother  Jane  Mason.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, October  29th,  1 82 1,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country  in  1832.  His  father  died  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
1850,  aged  seventy-two,  and  in  less  than  one  year  later  his 
mother,  in  the  same  place,  aged  seventy-three.  Mr.  Joseph 
Bains  came  to  Troy  in  1842,  where,  for  some  ten  years,  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously learned  in  Cincinnati.  For  several  years  subsequent 
he  was  engaged  in  the  ice  business,  and  latterly  has  been 
devoting  his  time  principally  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  is 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  fra- 
ternity for  over  thirty  years,  and  for  about  the  same  length 


of  time  an  Odd  Fellow.  Politically  he  is  a  repubUcan.  His 
personal  characteristics  are  those  of  an  industrious,  enterpriz- 
ing  citizen  and  an  upright  man.  He  is  a  warm  friend  to 
educational  progress  and  a  staunch  temperance  man.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  local  positions  in  the  county,  has  served 
in  the  city  council,  and  is  now  a  director  of  the  county 
infirmary. 

FORAN,  Martin  A.,  of  Cleveland,  attorney  at  law, 
was  born  November  nth,  1843,  i'l  Chocnut  township,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  Pennsylvania ;  his  father,  James  Foran, 
was  a  farmer,  and  cooper  of  that  place.  When  quite  young 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  attended  the  public 
schools  until  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  St.  Joseph's 
College  and  obtained  a  good  English  education.  He  taught 
public  and  select  schools  in  his  native  place  for  two  years, 
until,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  Union  army  early 
in  1864,  joining  the  fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  With  this 
regiment  he  participated  in  all  the  hard-fought  engagements 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  time  of  his  joining  it 
to  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  Lee.  In  the 
fall  of  1865  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  his 
regiment  and  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  again 
taught  school  for  some  months,  and  then  started  west  in 
search  of  employment.  This  he  failed  to  obtain  until  his 
money  was  all  spent,  when  he  secured  work  in  a  coal  oil 
refinery  at  Meadville,  and  by  rigid  economy  saved  enough 
of  his  wages  to  purchase  a  set  of  cooper's  tools,  with  which 
he  went  to  work  at  his  old  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he 
removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  found  employment  as  a 
journeyman  cooper,  though  at  a  time  when  the  trade  had 
become  demoralized  through  the  failure  of  a  strike.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the  coopers  of  the 
city  into  a  coopers'  union,  and  was  by  acclamation  chosen 
its  president.  His  next  step  was  to  urge  the  organization  of 
a  State  union,  which  was  formed  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  soon  after  supplemented  by  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national union,  the  call  for  which  was  drawn  up  by  himself, 
and  of  which  he  was  made  president  at  the  organization  in 
Cleveland.  It  the  fall  of  187 1  the  second  session  of  the 
International  Coopers'  Union  was  held  in  Baltimore,  and  he 
was  again  chosen  president  by  a  decisive  vote.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  meeting  was  held  at  New  York,  at  which  the 
sessions  were  made  biennial,  and  he  was  retained  as  chief 
executive  with  an  increase  of  salary.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  industrial  congress  held  in 
Cleveland,  which  succeeded  in  establishing  a  community  of 
interests  among  the  several  labor  unions.  During  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  position  of  president  of  the  International  Coop- 
ers' union  he  edited  the  Coopers'  International  yournal,  the 
official,  organ  of  the  organization,  to  which  he  contributed 
many  able  articles  on  trade  subjects  and  questions  of  political 
economy.  In  April,  1873,  he  was  elected  by  the  workingmen 
of  Cuyahoga  county,  of  all  political  opinions,  their  delegate 
to  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention,  and  was  an  industrious 
and  valuable  member  of  that  body.  In  the  spring  of  1874, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  district  court  of 
Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  resigned  his  position  in  the  coopers' 
union  to  enter  on  his  new  field  of  labor.  The  law  firm  of 
Foran  &  Hossack  was  formed  in  Cleveland,  and  has  secured 
an  extensive  and  valuable  practice.  He  has  throughout  life 
been  a  diligent  student  and  hard  worker,  giving  his  whole 
energy  to  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  in  and  holding 
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all  honest  labor  to  be  honorable.  He  has  proved  himself  a 
true  workingman,  whose  hands  and  head  were  never  idle  or 
ill-employed,  and  who,  whilst  endeavoring  to  raise  himself, 
sought  always  to  bring  his  fellow-workingmen  up  with  him. 
In  this  way  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  classes  and  the 
confidence  and  hearty  good  will  of  the  workingmen.  Nor, 
as  his  circumstances  gradually  improved,  did  he  forget  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  in  life.  In  December,  1868,  he 
married  Miss  Kate  Kavanagh,  of  Cleveland. 

Chamberlain,  SelaH,  banker,  of  Cleveland,  was 
born  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  May  4th,  1814.  His  father, 
also  named  Selah  Chamberlain,  was  a  farmer  of  that  place, 
of  Enghsh  descent.  After  receiving  a  good  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  started,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  Boston, 
where  he  entered  a  general  grocery  store  and  remained  two 
years.  Having  saved  a  little  money  while  thus  employed,  he 
removed  to  western  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
and  after  that  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Saving 
money  as  he  went,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  enlarge  his  op- 
erations, he  next  obtained  contracts  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  for  two  years 
was  engaged  on  the  canal  improvements  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  When  his  connection  with  this  work  had  terminated, 
he  returned  to  Vermont,  and  the  firm  of  Chamberlain,  Strong 
&  Co.  had  the  largest  portion  of  the  contract  for  the  building, 
and  he  had  the  entire  management  in  the  construction  of 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  connecting  Boston 
with  the  lakes.  During  the  performance  of  this  work  he 
also  became  interested  and  prominent  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ogdensburgh  and  Rouse's  Point  (now  Lake  Champlain 
Railroad).  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  under- 
took the  entire  contract  with  the  firm  of  Chamberlain  &  Co. 
for  the  construction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road, which  was  successfully  completed  in  1851.  From  that 
time,  for  several  years,  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  building 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  mainly  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  One  of  the  principal  lines  thus 
constructed  was  the  Lacrosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  which 
he  operated  under  lease  or  mortgage  until  the  bondholders 
reimbursed  him  in  full.  The  Minnesota  Central  Railroad 
was  another  of  his  northwestern  lines,  in  which,  after  its  con- 
struction, he  became  largely  interested,  and  of  which  he  was 
long  president.  His  latest  work  in  railroad  building  was  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railroad,  of  which  he 
was  the  largest  stockholder  as  well  as  sole  contractor.  In 
addition  to  the  railroad  enterprises  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested,  he  was  connected  with  other  important  industrial 
undertakings.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Iron 
Mining  Company,  in  which  he  held  a  heavy  interest,  and 
also  the  largest  stockholder,  as  well  as  president,  of  the 
Cleveland  Transportation  Company,  an  organization  which 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming.  In  1871  he  estab- 
Hshed  a  general  banking-house  which,  under  the  name  of 
Chamberlain,  Gorham  &  Perkins,  became  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  prominent  banking  firms  of 
the  State,  doing  a  heavy  legitimate  banking  business.  In 
1873  the  Residence  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  elected  him  president  of  the  company. 
In  January,  1875,  he  became  largely  interested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railroad, 
which  changed  its  name  to  the  Cleveland,  Tuscarawas  Val- 


ley and  Wheeling  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  made  president 
in  February,  1875.  His  business  success  was  remarkable, 
having  started  without  capital,  and  by  prudence,  careful  man- 
agement, and  far-sighted  enterprise,  acquired  a  capital  that 
enabled  him  to  carry  through  great  undertakings  to  successful 
issue.  One  secret  of  his  success  in  managing  the  extensive 
enterprises  he  has  undertaken,  was  his  excellent  judgment  of 
men.  He  knew  how  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  proper  place. 
As  a  citizen  he  achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  and  was 
known  as  one  always  ready  to  aid  in  obtaining  good  govern- 
ment and  to  contribute  to  all  works  of  public  benefit  or  of 
benevolent  purpose,  though  he  never  sought  notoriety  on 
that  account.  He  gave  freely  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  every  practicable  way  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Government  in  its  hour  of  trial.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds,  and  to  the  char- 
itable and  benevolent  enterprises  fostered  by  it.  In  1844  he 
married  Miss  Arabella  Cochran,  of  Pennsylvania. 

DeFREES,  John  W.,  editor  and  publisher,  Troy, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county, Virginia,  November 
4th,  i8og.  His  parents  were  John  Defrees  and  Mary  Halli- 
day,  and  he  is  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  four  children, 
two  of  whom  only  are  living.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  an  early  settler  of  Rockbridge  county, Vir- 
ginia. In  December,  1814,  he  became  a  pioneer  to  Miami 
county,  Ohio,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Piqua, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  land  surveyor 
by  profession,  and  died  on  April  ist,  1855,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  His  wife  died  in  1839.  Our  subject  passed 
his  minority  at  farm  labor,  enjoying  only  the  advantages  of 
the  pioneer  log  school  house.  He  subsequently  became 
clerk  in  the  store  of  William  Scott,  a  merchant  of  Piqua,  and 
there  remained  for  several  years.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  for  contributions  to  the  Piqua 
Intelligencer,  and  finally  became  the  writer  of  most  of  its 
editorials.  Upon  leaving  the  store,  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
engage  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  in  the  fall  of  1841, 
purchased  the  printing  office,  refitted  it  throughout,  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Piqua  Register,  and  issued  the 
first  number  of  that  paper  in  December  following,  and  con- 
ducted and  published  it  until  1857.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
county  auditor  and  removed  to  Troy,  and  served  two  terms, 
being  reelected  in  i860.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  started  the 
Miami  Union,  which,  as  was  the  Register,  is  the  organ  of  the 
republican  party,  and  wields  the  greatest  influence  and  en- 
joys the  largest  circulation  of  any  journal  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Defrees  has  been  connected  with  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  during  which  time  he 
has  never  missed  publishing  an  issue  of  his  paper.  This  is 
quite  noticeable,  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  numer- 
ous difficulties  and  obstacles  which  beset  the  pathway  of  the 
pioneer  journalist.  For  instance,  while  publishing  the  Piqua 
Register,  his  supply  of  paper  failed,  and  none  could  be  had 
nearer  than  Dayton.  He  drove  to  that  city  in  a  buggy,  and 
finding  none  of  the  size  he  wanted,  waited  till  it  was  manu- 
factured, and  returning,  reached  Piqua  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  having  made  a  trip  of  fifty-two  miles  over  roads, 
a  portion  of  them  in  an  almost  impassable  condition.  On 
February  28th,  187 1,  the  office  of  the  Union  and  its  entire 
contents,  including  a  very  valuable  and  extensive  library, 
were  destroyed  by  fire.     For  three  subsequent  issues  a  small 
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sheet  was  printed,  and  on  the  25th  March  following,  the  paper 
was  out  in  its  full  size.  Although  not  an  office  seeker,  Mr. 
Defrees  has  been  called  to  fill  various  public  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust.  He  was  for  six  years  clerk  of  the 
Piqua  city  council,  and  for  nearly  three  years  assistant  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth  district  of  the  State.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Dayton  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  and  held  the  office  four  years.  He  likewise  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  Philadelphia  convention  which 
nominated  Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856.  Mr.  Defrees 
is  a  thorough,  energetic,  but  honorable  partisan,  a  plain,  out- 
spoken, honest  man ;  and  is  much  respected  by  both  parties. 
On  October  19th,  1841,  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Lindsay,  an  early  physician  of  western  Ohio.  This 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  five  children.  Lucius  L. 
Defrees,  the  only  son,  is  a  partner  with  his  father  in  the 
Miami  Union.  The  two  oldest  daughters  are  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Metcalfe  of  Troy,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Petit,  wife  of  an 
attorney-at-law  in  Sydney.  The  others  are  Lida  Belle  and 
Julia  Helen  Defrees,  the  former  a  teacher  in  the  Troy  public 
schools. 

HaRTER,  Samuel  Kyle,  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, Troy,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  July  2d, 
1823.  His  ancestors  were  natives  of  Rockingham  county,  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  His  grandparents,  Henry  Harter  and 
Catherine  Dove,  were  born  respectively  May  ist,  1753,  and 
April  13th,  1759.  His  father,  Jacob  D.  Harter,  was  born 
April  5th,  1792,  and  in  1795  the  family  moved  to  Harrison 
county,  Kentucky,  where  young  Harter  learned  the  hatter's 
trade  and  followed  it  for  many  years.  He  served  in  the  war 
of  18 1 2  in  Captain  Sims's  company  of  Kentucky  volunteers, 
and  was  in  Dudley's  defeat  when  the  Kentucky  troops  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  British  and  Indians.  November 
13th,  1813,  he  married  Ehzabeth  Smizer,  who  was  born  in 
Harrison  county,  Kentucky,  January  20th,  1799.  Her  father, 
George  Smizer,  was  born  in  Virginia,  December  30th,  1778, 
and  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1798.  Both  of  our  subject's 
grandfathers  survived  till  over  eighty.  In  1820,  Mr.  Jacob 
D.  Harter  became  a  pioneer  to  Miami  county,  Ohio,  and  set- 
tled in  Elizabeth  township,  which  was  then  an  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  labors  incident 
to  pioneer  life,  he  plied  his  trade  and  furnished  woolen  hats 
to  the  settlers  for  many  miles  around.  He  died  in  1874, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  traits  of 
character,  noted  for  his  inflexible  integrity  and  honor,  and 
the  remarkable  promptness  with  which  he  ever  kept  his 
promises.  He  was  firmly  set  in  his  moral  convictions,  and 
educated  his  family  more  by  his  silent  example  than  by 
verbal  precept.  Though  firm  and  steadfast  as  a  friend,  he 
was  generous  and  charitable  to  his  enemies.  He  was  the 
father  of  eleven  children.  Two  of  his  sons,  Matthias  L. 
and  Milton  G.  Harter,  became  physicians  of  prominence. 
They  died  in  St.  Louis,  the  former  November  1st,  1872,  and 
the  latter  December  29th  following.  Dr.  Milton  G.  Harter 
was  the  originator  of  the  world-renowned  Harter  medicines. 
While  a  physician  in  the  Wabash  valley,  Indiana,  in  1855, 
he  discovered  his  ague  specific,  which  he  used  so  success- 
fully in  his  practice  that  its  increasing  demand  compelled 
him  to  prepare  it  for  more  general  use.  In  1863,  with  his 
brother,  S.  K.  Harter,  as  partner,  he  began  operations  in 
Troy,  in  a  limited  way,  putting  it  up  in  brown  paper  with 
written  directions.    In  1866,  on  account  of  increasing  busi- 


ness and  for  better  facilities  for  shipping,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  there  added  the  manufacture  of  his  other  medi- 
cines. In  1869,  on  account  of  his  failing  health  and  the 
increase  of  the  business,  he  induced  his  brother.  Dr.  Matthias 
L.  Harter,  who  was  practicing  surgery  in  that  city,  to  become 
a  partner.  Our  subject,  after  receiving  a  fair  English  educa- 
tion, engaged,  when  seventeen  years  old,  as  a  writing-teacher 
in  this  and  neighboring  States,  and  continued  to  be  thus  oc- 
cupied four  years,  making  his  way  from  place  to  place  on 
horseback.  These  four  years  of  his  minority  he  bought  of 
his  father  for  jSioo  a  year.  In  1846  he  purchased  his  father's 
interest  in  the  iron  and  hardware  store  of  Hart  &  Harter, 
in  Troy.  The  firm  hav6'  since  dealt  largely  in  real  estate, 
and  now  own  several  very  valuable  farms  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Harter  has  been  prominently  identified  with  various 
local  industries.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Miami  county 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Troy,  and  is  at  present 
a  director  of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Troy  Spring  Wagon  and  Wheel 
Works,  and  has  since  been  a  director  of  that  company.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of  the  Troy  school 
board,  and  also  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Knoop  Children's 
Home,  of  Miami  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  denomination.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  he  took  charge  of  the  medicine  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis,  and  in  July,  1873,  it  '^^^  incorporated  as 
the  "Dr.  Harter  Medicine  Company;"  capital,  §300,000, 
one-half  paid  up.  It  now  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $300,000, 
with  a  surplus  of  $59,000.  Mr.  Harter  has  been  president 
since  the  organization  of  the  company.  His  business  career 
has  been  one  of  signal  success,  and  has  develop>ed  in  him 
financiering  ability  of  a  high  order.  Remarkable  caution 
and  shrewdness,  as  well  as  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and 
honor,  have  characterized  all  his  transactions.  Throughout 
his  entire  business  history  he  has  never  failed  to  meet  an  ob- 
ligation, however  trivial;  and  every  enterprise  in  which  he 
has  embarked  has  been  prosperously  conducted.  He  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Miami  coun- 
ty, and  his  business  record  furnishes  a  model  example  for  all 
aspiring  young  men.  His  personal  characteristics  are  those 
of  an  unpretentious,  genial  gentleman.  October  6th,  1853, 
he  married  Olivia  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Norval  D.  Mere- 
dith, of  Troy.  From  this  union  were  born  five  children,  the 
only  surviving  one  of  whom  is  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Horace  Cole- 
man, Jr.,  of  the  Harter  Medicine  Company. 

Hathaway,  David    Carter,  retired  business 

man,  Troy,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  December 
24th,  1811.  His  grand  father,  Abraham  Hathaway,  was  one 
of  three  brothers,  who  as  pioneers  made  an  early  settlement 
in  Ohio.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
service  of  the  government  as  a  spy  among  the  Indians.  He 
came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Miami  county  in  1799.  The 
other  brothers,  William  and  Richard,  settled  in  Warren 
county.  They  were  all  of  Welsh  extraction.  The  parents 
of  our  subject  were  Caleb  Hathaway  and  Sarah  Carter.  The 
former  died  in  April,  1840,  at  the  age  of  sixty  ;  the  latter  in 
February,  1869,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  His 
father  being  a  cripple,  could  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
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war  of  1812,  but  hired  a  substitute  and  served  himself  as  a 
teamster.  Mr.  David  C.  Hathaway  was  tlie  second  son  in  a 
family  of  ten  children,  five  surviving.  After  receiving  the 
education  of  the  common  school  of  his  day  and  locality,  he 
left  home  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  learned  the  carpenter 
and  builder's  trade,  at  which  he  faithfully  labored  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  A  large  number  of  the  residences  and 
business  structures  in  Troy  were  erected  by  him.  In  the 
spring  of  1872  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he 
continued  four  years.  He  has  also  been  a  dealer  in  real 
estate  in  the  West  and  North.  In  1876  he  retired  from  active 
life,  and  has  since  occupied  himself  in  superintending  his 
various  business  interests,  and  in  reading,  of  which  latter 
employment  he  is  exceedingly  fond.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council.  For  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  democrat — 
as  was  his  father  —  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  that  party 
on  account  of  their  position  on  the  slavery  question,  withdrew 
from  the  same  and  became  a  free-soiler.  He  was  said  to  be 
a  zealous  official  of  the  under-ground  railroad  of  those  exciting 
days.  He  was  present  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  wedding 
ceremonies  of  the  old  whig  and  free-soil  parties,  and  since 
the  birth  of  republicanism  has  maintained  an  unwavering 
adherence  to  that  party.  His  life  has  been  characterized  by 
hard  labor,  industry,  frugality  and  honesty,  and  furnishes  a 
noble  example  for  all  young  men.  On  September  21st,  1834, 
he  married  Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Mark  Kerr,  of  Miami 
county,  Ohio.  Seven  children  resulted  from  this  union,  two 
living.  Mark  Hathaway,  the  surviving  son,  was  in  the  service 
of  the  government  during  the  late  war,  first  in  the  44th  Ohio 
volunteers,  and  subsequently  in  the  12th  Ohio  cavalry,  and 
participated  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mining  industries  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

Morris,   Charles,  lawyer,  Troy,  Ohio,  is  the  son 

of  Charles  Morris,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Morristown,  Morris 
county.  New  Jersey,  August  14th,  1780,  and  who,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  went  to  New  York  City,  where  for  twelve 
years  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  In  1803  he 
married  Abigail  Brown,  of  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 
had  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the 
third  child,  born  in  New  York  City  September  4th,  1812.  In 
1813  his  parents  became  pioneers  to  Troy,  Miami  county, 
Ohio,  where  they  both  died,  the  father  on  September  i6th, 
i860,  and  the  mother  in  February,  1870,  in  her  eighty-seventh 
year.  The  former  was  of  Welsh  and  the  latter  of  English 
descent.  His  grandfather,  Alanson  Morris,  lost  his  life  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  His  uncle,  David  H.  Morris,  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army  under  General  Washington  when 
about  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  remained  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  settled  in  Monongahela  Valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  but  being 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  proclamation  of  General  Washington 
against  the  whiskey  insurgents,  moved  westward  into  the 
then  Northwestern  Territory,  where  he  joined  the  volunteers 
under  General  Harmar,  against  the  Indians,  and  served 
successively  under  St.  Clair  and  Anthony  Wayne  till  peace 
was  declared  at  Greenville.  After  being  mustered  out  of 
service,  he  returned  eastward  and  became  a  pioneer  to  Bethel 
township,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  and  there  died  in  February, 
i"43.     Our  subject  obtained  his  education  in  the  pioneer  log 


cabin  school-house,  with  its  split-log  floor  and  greased  paper 
windows.  During  the  years  of  his  minority,  he  worked  for  a 
while  at  the  tailor's  trade,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  began 
reading  law  under  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Powers,  of  Troy, 
and  finished  with  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  J.  S.  Smith,  of 
Dayton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  circuit,  in  April,  1835,  and  at 
once  opened  an  office  in  Troy,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ten  months  in  Dayton,  he  has  since  continued  in  active 
practice.  Among  the  public  enterprises  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  may  be  mentioned  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
Railroad,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  in  1849; 
the  Troy  Hotel  Company,  of  which  he  was  director,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  also  building  superintendent.  In  1853, 
the  property  passed  into  his  hands  and  he  has  since  been  the 
owner.  He  has  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  his  adopted 
city,  being  elected  first  in  1839,  ^"'l  again  in  1852.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Miami  county  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  a  director  in  the 
same.  While  thus  connected  he  was  placed  upon  the  State 
board  of  control.  During  this  time,  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  for  the  creation  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Troy,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  For  many  years  also 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Troy  board  of  education,  and 
though  his  own  early  privileges  in  this  regard  were  exceed- 
ingly meagre,  he  has  ever  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  youth  of  the  more 
favored  present  day,  and  to  this  and  other  kindred  objects 
he  has  been  a  very  liberal  contributor.  Formerly  a  Jack- 
sonian  democrat,  he  became  prominently  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  republican  party  and  was  the  only 
delegate  from  his  congressional  district  to  the  Pittsburgh 
convention  in  1856  that  organized  republicanism  upon  a 
National  basis.  During  the  late  war  he  served  as  member 
of  the  military  committee  of  Miami  county.  Since  1867  he 
has  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Miami  county  democratic  committee  in  the  campaign  of  1876. 
Religiously  he  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  old  Washingtonian 
Society,  a  charter  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in 
Troy,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  temperance 
cause  in  that  place.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Morris 
has  been  a  practitioner  at  the  Miami  county  bar,  and  is 
among  the  very  oldest  attorneys  in  the  State.  He  possesses 
a  fine  legal  and  methodical  mind,  has  made  the  law  a  specialty, 
and  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  matters  outside  of  his 
profession.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  reliable  of  pleaders,  and  has  attained  a 
corresponding  success.  Although  in  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
he  still  retains  remarkable  vigor  and  activity  both  of  mind 
and  body.  His  business  career  has  been  an  unusual  example 
of  continued  success  without  a  failure.  With  a  quick,  im- 
pulsive nature,  earnest,  active  temperament,  strong  and 
positive  feelings,  and  very  decided  views,  which  he  expresses 
plainly  and  without  reserve,  he  combines  noble,  generous 
sympathies  and  great  kindness  of  heart.  On  November  14th, 
1837,  he  married  Amanda,  daughter  of  John  Worral,  of 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  has  two  children.  His  son,  John 
W.  Morris,  read  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1871,  and  has  since  been  professionally  associated 
with  his  father,  who  has  served  nearly  four  years  as  Mayor 
of  Troy,  and  has  been  twice  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate,  first 
in  1871,  and  again  in  1873. 
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Peck,  John,  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Kentucky, 
October  21st,  1800.  His  grandmother  was  captured  in  the 
old  French  war  by  the  Indians,  and  held  as  prisoner  for  three 
years,  and  would  have  been  burned  by  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Indian  women  with  whom  she  had 
gained  special  favor.  His  father  was  John  Peck,  and  his 
mother,  Catherine  Beard.  They  were  pioneers  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Concord  township,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  about  the 
year  1807.  His  mother  died  January  6th,  1812,  and  his 
father  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  He  is  the  second  son 
in  a  family  of  seven  children  of  whom  only  two  survive,  our 
subject  and  his  brother,  Isaac  Peck,  of  Troy,  whose  biography 
appears  in  this  work.  From  the  age  of  twelve,  at  which  he 
lost  his  parents,  to  that  of  seventeen,  he  found  a  home 
among  relatives.  He  then  hired  out  by  the  month  at  brick- 
making  and  farming,  performing  the  work  and  receiving  the 
wages  of  a  full  hand.  His  early  education  was  such  as  a 
neglected  orphan  might  expect  to  receive  in  a  pioneer  settle- 
ment. Upon  reaching  his  majority  he  became  a  farmer  upon 
his  own  account,  in  which  occupation  his  whole  life  has  been 
spent.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Miami  county  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  although  his  life  has  not  been 
eventful,  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  substantial,  solid  nien 
who  give  favorable  character  to  the  community.  He  has 
long  been  held  in  regard  for  his  high  moral  principles  and 
strict  adherence  to  truth  and  honor.  He  acted  with  the  whig 
party  in  its  day,  and  since  the  birth  of  republicanism  has 
been  a  strong  adherent  to  its  principles.  April  24th,  1826,  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Youart,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Miami  county 
about  the  year  1819.  This  union  resulted  in  a  family  of 
eight  children,  three  living.  The  third  daughter,  Calista 
Jane,  is  the  wife  of  Asa  T.  Beedle,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  Troy,  Ohio.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  service  of  the 
government  in  the  late  civil  struggle.  Joshua  Peck,  went 
out  as  lieutenant  in  the  44th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
was  killed  near  Beverly,  West  Virginia,  October  2gth,  1864. 
He  was  also  among  the  men  detailed  in  the  winter  of  1862- 
'63,  to  visit  tlie  Kentucky  legislature  and  to  prevent  that  body 
from  voting  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  Oscar  Peck  was  in 
the  147th  Ohio  National  Guards,  returned  home  sick,  and 
died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  army.  The  surviving 
daughters,  Martha  M.  and  Elizabeth  Peck,  reside  at  home. 

Peck,  Isaac,  was  bom  in  Harrison  county,  Kentucky, 
December  4th,  1804.  His  parents  were  John  Peck  and 
Catherine  Beard,  who  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio,  and 
settled  as  pioneers  in  Concord  township,  Miami  county, 
about  the  year  1807.  At  this  time  the  country  was  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  there  being  no  town  of  any  conse- 
quence nearer  than  Dayton,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  rude  log  cabin  with  its  split  log  floor,  windows  of  greased 
paper,  and  doors  that  hung  upon  wooden  hinges,  was  the 
most  stylish  habitation  available.  Schools  were  almost  out 
of  the  question  save  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the  in- 
struction there  imparted  was  confined  to  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  Amid  these  deprivations  our  subject 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age  of  seven.  He  was  soon 
bound  out  for  eight  years  to  learn  the  saddler's  trade,  but 
although  he  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  business,  he  made 
very  slow  progress  on  account  of  inattention  and  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  his  employer.  Becoming  restless  on 
this  account,  he  left  before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  had 


terminated.  After  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  eight 
months  schooling  in  Troy,  and  this  finished  his  opportunities 
in  this  direction.  Previously  he  went  with  Judge  Barbee  to 
help  drive  cattle  to  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  for  which 
service  he  received  $28.50,  which  was  the  first  money  of  any 
consequence  that  he  had  ever  possessed.  With  this  amount 
he  was  enabled  to  provide  himself  with  some  very  necessary 
clothing.  After  reaching  his  majority  he  followed  his  trade 
for  a  while,  working  as  a  journeyman  in  different  localities. 
He  then  purchased  the  saddlery  business  of  his  former  em- 
ployer and  carried  it  on  for  eighteen  years.  For  some  ten 
years  subsequent  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  afterward 
for  a  short  time  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1865  he  gave  up  all 
active  business,  and  has  since  been  living  a  quiet  life.  By 
his  industry  and  frugality  he  has  accumulated  a.  satisfactory 
competency.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  bank 
of  Troy,  and  also  in  the' Spring  Wagon  and  Wheel  Works  of 
the  same  place.  Of  a  very  quiet,  retiring  disposition,  he  has 
never  aspired  to  office  of  any  kind,  but  has  been  placed 
and  kept  in  various  important  local  positions  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  excellent  judgment,  generous 
impulses,  kindness  of  heart  and  unquestionable  integrity 
have  won  for  him  the  universal  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
community.  He  was  formerly  a  whig,  and  latterly  a  strong 
uncompromising  republican.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Lowry,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  western  Ohio.  His  marriage  oc- 
curred in  October,  1828.  She  died  June  4th,  1837.  On  No- 
vember 14th,  1843,  he  married  Mrs.  Sophronia  O'Connor, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Balis  of  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
who  has  borne  him  four  children,  one  living, 

Allen,  Henry  Ware,  grain  and  flour  merchant 
and  banker,  Troy,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Massachu- 
setts, April  6th,  1822.  He  is  sixth  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
James  Allen,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1639,  and  set- 
tled in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  The  family  has  figured 
quite  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  especially 
those  of  New  England.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were 
Rev.  Morrill  Allen  and  Hannah  Dean.  His  father  graduated 
from  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  in  1798,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, and  had  a  service  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
preaching  a  sermon  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  died  at 
the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-three.  Young  Allen  passed 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  on  a  farm.  His  education,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  common  schools,  was  obtained  in  the 
academy  at  Hanover,  and  the  normal  school  at  Bridgewater, 
in  his  native  State.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  emigrated  west- 
ward, and,  locating  in  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  purchased 
a  mill  property,  and  has  since  been  extensively  engaged  in 
the  grain  and  flour  trade.  In  1863  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  First  National  bank  of  Troy,  and  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  same  since  March,  1865.  He  has  always  taken 
an  active,  leading  interest  in  the  public  enterprises  of  his 
adopted  city,  being  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  president  of  the  same  since  its  organization.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the 
extensive  manufactory  known  as  the  Troy  Spring  Wagon  and 
Wheel  Works,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern  as  president. 
In  1855,  in  connection  with  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Hon. 
Dr.  Asa  Coleman,  he  erected  what  is  known  as  Coleman  and 
Allen's  block,  on  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  the  public 
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square,  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  bus- 
iness structures  in  Troy.  In  politics,  he  was  formerly  a  whig, 
but  since  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  has  acted 
with  it.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Unitarian.  Mr.  Allen  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  careful  and  clear- 
headed business-men  in  the  community.  He  started  in  the 
world  with  nothing,  but  by  an  industrious,  active,  and  frugal 
life,  has  accumulated  a  handsome  competency.  Cautious 
and  shrewd  as  a  financier,  enterprising  and  public-spirited, 
he  possesses  also  sterling  business  integrity  inspired  by  native 
moral  principles.  His  manners  are  those  of  a  quiet,  genial 
gentleman.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hastings 
Smith,  whom  he  married  in  January,  185 1.  She  died  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  In  July,  1853,  he  married  Pamela 
Hale,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Asa  Coleman,  (whose  biog- 
raphy will  be  found  in  this  work.)  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  ten  children,  seven  living.  The  oldest  son,  Henry 
Morrill  Allen,  is  associated  with  his  father  as  manager  of  the 
grain  and  flour  business. 

Perry,  Nathan,  pioneer  merchant,  was  born  in 
1786,  in  Connecticut,  and  died  June  24th,  1865,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  His  father.  Judge  Nathan  Perry,  first  came  from  Con- 
necticut to  Ohio  in  1796,  and  continued  during  that  season 
with  the  surveyors,  who  were  engaged  in  running  the  boun- 
daries of  that  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  river.  The  judge  removed  with 
his  family  to  Cleveland  in  1806,  and  on  the  organization  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  in  1809,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  new  county.  He  died  in  1813,  leaving  four  children, 
a  daughter  who  became  wife  of  Peter  M.  Weddell,  and  three 
sons :  Horatio,  who  settled  in  Lorain  county ;  Horace  who, 
for  many  years  clerk  and  recorder  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
died  in  1835,  very  generally  respected  and  esteemed;  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He,  instead  of  coming  to  Cleve- 
land with  the  remainder  of  the  family,  settled  at  Black  River, 
Lorain  county,  Ohio,  in  1804,  and  engaged  in  trade  at 
that  place.  By  great  effort  he  mastered  the  Indian  dialect, 
and  built  up  an  extensive  trade  with  the  tribes  which  then 
occupied  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river.  An 
incident  of  his  life,  given  in  the  "  Historical  Collections  of 
Ohio,"  relates  that  in  the  spring  of  1807  a  fishing  expedition 
set  out  from  Cleveland  for  Maumee  river.  The  vessel  was  a 
Canadian  sail-boat,  on  board  of  which  there  were  goods  "  sent 
by  Major  Perry  to  his  son  Nathan,  at  Black  River,  and  a 
hired  woman  named  Mary,  as  a  passenger  to  that  place." 
The  sail-boat  was  wrecked  opposite  what  is  now  the  township 
of  Dover,  and  all  hands  were  lost  save  a  Mr.  Plumb,  who 
escaped  by  straddling  the  capsized  boat  and  floating  ashore, 
where  he  remained,  nearly  perished  with  cold  and  exhaustion, 
until  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Black  River,  when  Nathan 
Perry  and  Quintus  F.  Atkins  went  to  that  place  in  the  night, 
and  lighting  torches,  found  Mr.  Plumb  at  the  foot  of  a  per- 
pendicular cliff,  and  hauled  him  up  its  face  by  means  of  a 
rope ;  no  easy  task  for  men  already  worn  down  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  night's  travel.  In  1808  he  removed  from  Black 
River  to  Cleveland,  and  began  trading  at  that  place,  where 
for  over  twenty  years  he  was  the  leading  merchant.  His 
store  and  house,  under  one  roof,  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Superior  and  Water  streets,  now  the  site  of  the  Second 
National  bank  building.  After  a  few  years,  a  brick  store  and 
dwelling  was  erected  in  this  place,  it  being  the  third  brick 
building  in  Cleveland.     It  is  related  of  him  that,  one  time 


taking  $12,000  worth  of  furs  to  New  York,  he  followed  the 
wagon  containing  them  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  On  ar- 
riving in  that  city  he  encountered  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  en- 
deavored to  get  from  him  the  asking-price  of  his  furs.  Mr. 
Astor  becoming  importunate,  he  was  told  sharply  that  he 
could  not  have  the  furs  at  any  price.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  do  better  with  any  one  else  than  with 
Mr.  Astor,  who  was  the  great  fur  merchant  of  those  days, 
and  therefore  would  not  even  show  his  furs.  He  was  the 
pioneer  merchant  of  northern  Ohio.  Endowed  with  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  exhaustless  energy,  and  restless  enter- 
prise, he  was  well  qualified  to  encounter  and  subdue  the 
hardships,  exposures,  and  perils  incident  to  the  frontier  life. 
The  men  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  fatigue,  self-denial, 
and  anxieties  of  the  merchant  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  goods 
had  to  be  transported  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  by 
wagon,  and  thence  by  pack-horse  or  ox  team  to  Cleveland, 
and  bartered  to  Indians  and  rugged  settlers  in  exchange  for 
all  sorts  of  commodities,  under  the  constant  personal  inspec- 
tion and  care  of  the  trader.  A  distinguished  trait  of  his 
character,  developed  in  his  youth,  and  dominating  through 
his  life,  was  the  celerity  with  which  he  formed  an  opinion, 
and  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  it 
when  formed.  He  was  never  known  to  relent,  or  to  change 
his  decision.  When  those  lips  were  once  firmly  compressed, 
every  one  understood  that  the  subject  \izs,  finally  disposed 
of.  But  he  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  generous  and 
steadfast  in  his  friendships,  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
honor,  and  ever  active  and  influential  as  a  citizen.  When 
the  village  of  Cleveland  was  organized,  under  the  charter 
granted  in  December,  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  trustees 
elected  at  the  first  village  election  in  the  following  June.  He 
invested  largely  in  real  estate,  which  increased  in  value 
enormously,  and  made  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  very 
wealthy.  A  large  part  of  his  extensive  real  estate  posses- 
sions in  the  heart  of  the  city  were  purchased  at  from  I5  to 
%\o  an  acre.  His  last  illness  was  of  about  five  weeks'  du- 
ration. Paralysis  set  in,  first  attacking  the  lower  extremities, 
and  gradually  working  up  until  it  reached  the  heart.  He 
married,  in  1816,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Abram  Skinner, 
of  Painesville.  His  son,  Ohver  Hazard  —  named  after  Com- 
modore O.  H.  Perry,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  a  distant  relative  of  the  family  —  met  with  a  melancholy 
death  from  a  railroad  accident  in  December,  1864.  His 
only   daughter  married  Hon.   H.   B.   Payne,  of  Cleveland. 

Smiley,  Jerome  C,  editor  of  the  Miami  Democrat, 
at  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
October  27th,  1849.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Smiley, 
became  a  pioneer  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cincinnati  in  1806. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  R.  Smiley,  was  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  from  that  time  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  At  fourteen,  he  was  indentured  to  learn  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he 
received  from  his  employer,  after  serving  him  four  years,  he 
made  his  way  on  foot  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  he  engaged  at  his  trade,  and  was  employed 
on  the  residence  of  Henry  Clay.  Returning  to  Hamilton 
and  working  at  his  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  he  subse- 
quently became  an  extensive  trader  with  New  Orleans  by 
means  of  the  early-day  flat-boats,  returning  on  horseback 
through  the  wilderness,  camping  out  in  the  woods  at  night 
and  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  a  buffalo  skin.     He  died  Jan- 
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uary,  1865,  aged  seventy-two.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
James  R.  Smiley,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  October  9th,  1816, 
became  a  resident  of  Butler  county,  and  for  many  years  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  farming  operations.  October  ist,  1845, 
he  married  Clara,  daughter  of  Joshua  Iliff,  an  early  settler  of 
Cincinnati,  and  reared  a  family  of  nine  children.  In  1865  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Madison,  Indiana,  and  began  oper- 
ating as  a  merchant.  In  1875,  the  family  settled  in  Piqua, 
Ohio,  their  present  residence.  J.  R.  Smiley  is  a  gentleman 
of  affable,  unpretentious  manners,  retiring  in  disposition,  and 
has  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life.  He  has  always 
been  a  warm  friend  to  educational  progress,  and  while  a  res- 
ident of  Hamilton,  served  for  fifteen  consecutive  yeai's  as 
director  of  public  schools.  Our  subject,  Jerome  C.  Smiley,  is 
the  second  son  of  this  family.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  a  common  country  school  till  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  for  several  years  afterward  attended  a  private 
academy  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Furman,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and,  still  later,  in  a  select  school 
in  Madison,  Indiana.  While  there  he  learned  the  printer's 
trade.  Removing  to  Piqua  in  the  spring  of  1875,  'i'  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  Samuel  Smiley,  he  there  purchased 
the  Miami  Democrat,  and  the  two  brothers  have  since  pub- 
lished that  journal.  It  is  the  leading  democratic  paper  of  the 
county,  is  a  plain,  outspoken  sheet,  and  is  conducted  with 
marked  ability  and  independence  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  On  January  30th,  1879,  Samuel  Smiley,  who  attends 
to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  establishment,  married 
Anna  M.,  daughter  of  J.  T.  Hathaway,  of  Piqua.  The 
Smiley  brothers  are  courteous  and  obliging,  industrious  and 
much  respected  citizens. 

FaRRINGTON,    Edmund,    general    business    man, 
Piqua,   Ohio,   is   a   native   of   Albany    county.   New   York. 
His  father,  Thomas  Farrington,  died  when    Edmund   was 
about  ten  years  of  age.     Thrown  upon  the  world  an  orphan 
at  that  tender  age,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  own  way  in 
life.     His  early  education  was  limited  to  a  common  school, 
and  a  brief  academic  course.     In  1829  he  emigrated  to  Ohio 
and  located  near  Circleville,  where  he  secured  a  contract  on 
the  Ohio  canal,  and  was  thus  employed  four  years.    He  then 
took   a  contract  on  the   Miami   canal   for  constructing  an 
aqueduct  over  the  Miami  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Dayton,  and  finished  the  work  in  1836.     In  these  enter- 
prises he  developed  great  industry  ;  his  work  was  well  done, 
and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  government.     In  1838  he  located 
in  Piqua,  and  for  ten  years  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  different  sections  of  the  State.     In  1848   he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  grain  trade,  which,  under  his  energetic 
and  efficient  management,  rapidly  grew  to  large  proportions, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  tlie  most  important 
business   operations   of  Piqua.     At  present,  in   connection 
with  his  partner,  Mr.  Slauson,  he  conducts  a  very  large  and 
prosperous  business  in  this  line,  adding  thereto,  during  latter 
years,  an  extensive  trade  in  pork.    He  has  also  been  largely 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  high  wines,  this  product 
reaching  in  quantity  thousands  of  gallons  annually.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  industries,  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil,  the  firm  being  Wood,  Farrington  &  Co.     Mr. 
Farrington  also  owns  and  runs  a  line  of  boats  on  the  Miami 
canal,  the  trade  of  which  still  continues  to  bring  benefit  to 
the  city  of  Piqua.     In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  demo- 
crat, though  never  an  active  politician.     In  1840  he  married 


Kate  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Robert  Young,  of 
Piqua.  She  died  in  December,  1869,  with  issue  of  one  son, 
also  deceased,  and  Mr.  Farrington  has  not  again  married. 
For  nearly  a  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Piqua, 
within  which  time  he  has  been  noted  for  remarkable  caution 
in  all  his  proceedings,  and  also  for  the  thoroughness  and  de- 
termination with  which  he  pushes  an  enterprise  when  he  has 
once  embarked  in  it.  The  close  and  constant  attention  which 
he  has  always  given  to  his  business  is  unsurpassed.  A  man 
of  very  positive  and  decided  views,  he  is  prompt  in  meeting 
his  obligations,  and  expects  the  same  promptness  in  others. 
In  all  his  business  dealings  he  has  ever  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  upright  man,  and  nothing  displeases  him 
more  than  dishonesty  or  tardiness  in  those  with  whom  busi- 
ness relations  bring  him  in  contact.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
few  words,  but  in  business  matters,  always  means  what  he 
says  and  says  what  he  means.  Probably  the  wealthiest  citizen 
of  Miami  county,  he  naturally  commands  that  respect  due  to 
success. 

HUBBARD,  Lester  Samuel,  banker,  was  born  at 
Bloomfield,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  December  i6th, 
1807,  the  son  of  John  Hubbard,  a  farmer  of  considerable 
means,  and  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  mechanical  apti- 
tude, which  led  him  to  embark  in  a  number  of  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  put  into  use  machines  and  appliances  of  his 
own   invention  —  some  of  which  were  tolerably  successful. 
Lester  S.  Hubbard,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  the  second 
son  in  a  family  of  ten.      His  early  life  was  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  his  education  was  that  which  the  common 
school  afforded,  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy   at  Westfield,    Hampden    county,    Massachusetts. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  taught  school  himself 
for  a  year.     At  eighteen  he  secured  a  position  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  in  New  York  City,  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  employers,  and  in  less  than  a  year  was  recommended 
by  them  to  another  large  firm  for  the  responsible  position  of 
cashier  and  head-bookkeeper,  at  a  salary  of  ^1,200 — a  good 
income  in  those  days.     In  New  York,  Mr.  Hubbard  always 
deported  himself  as  a  young  man  of  principle  and  honor. 
He  remained  in  that  city  until  the  fall  of  1834,  when  he  came 
west  to  Erie  county,  Ohio,  with  an  associate  named  Timothy 
Lester,  and  a  general  stock  of  merchandise.     The  intention 
was  to  have  left  Mr.  Lester  in  charge  of  the  business,  and 
himself  to  have  returned  to  New  York.     Mr.  Lester's  death, 
however,  soon  after,  altered  his  plans,  and  he  felt  obliged  by 
his  business  interests  to  give  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  New 
York.     From  this  eventful  period  of  his  life  until  his  death, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  extensively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  enterprises  that  marked  the  growth  and  progress 
of  his  adopted  city.      In  connection  with  his  three  brothers, 
S.  E.  Hubbard,  R.  B.  Hubbard,  and  L.  F.  Hubbard,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  merchandise, 
lumber,  grain,  and  farm  products  generally.     He  built  docks, 
a  block  of  stores,  and  a  number  of  dwelling-houses,  etc.     In 
1 85 1   his  partnership  with  his  brothers  was  dissolved.     In 
1855,  in  connection  with  Freeland  T.  Barney  and  William 
Durbin,  he  opened  a  banking  house  in  Sandusky,  which  con- 
tinued under  his  management  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Durbin 
in  1863.     In  association  with  his  brother,  R.  B.  Hubbard,  he 
continued  the  banking  business  until  1864,  when  the  firm  was 
organized  into  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Sandusky,  of 
which  our  subject  was  elected  president,  and  remained  such 
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until  his  death  on  July  nth,  1875.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  Sandusky  for  a  period  of  over  forty 
years,  and  of  its  prominent  citizens  was  tlie  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected.  His  advice  and  cooperation  were 
always  sought  and  cheerfully  given  in  the  inception  and  exe- 
cution of  every  enterprise  in  vHiich  the  city  and  neighborhood 
were  interested.  Mr.  Hubbard  married,  in  June,  1851,  Miss 
Jennie  Patterson  Livingston,  at  her  home  in  Painesville,  Lake 
county.  She  was  the  only  living  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
Patterson  Livingston,  who  for  many  years  had  resided  in 
Painesville,  was  very  highly  respected,  and  died,  deeply 
lamented,  in  1850.  Mrs.  Hubbard  survives  her  husband 
(1879),  ^'^^  continues  to  reside  in  the  home  at  Sandusky. 
There  are  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Charles  Livings- 
ton Hubbard,  born  April  22d,  1851,  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1875. 

BeEDLE,  Asa  T.,  manufacturer,  Troy,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  January  28th,  1832.  His  grand- 
mother, Mary  Reeves  Beedle,  emigrated  with  her  family  from 
Kentucky,  and  became  a  pioneer  to  Miami  county  about  the 
year  1805,  her  husband  having  died  some  thirteen  years  pre- 
viods.  His  father,  Daniel  Beedle,  was  at  this  time  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Reared  a  fatherless  boy,  and  com- 
pelled amid  the  privations  of  a  primitive  wilderness,  to  labor 
continuously  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  the  family, 
he  grew  to  manhood  with  nothing  higher  than  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  He  shrank  from  no  labor  or  hard- 
ship that  he  might  render  comfortable  the  family  depending 
upon  him  for  support.  Often,  amid  the  deep  snow  of  mid- 
winter, did  he  go  out  barefoot  to  cut  the  wood  that  was  to 
furnish  both  warmth  and  light  for  the  inmates  of  the  rude 
cabin  in  the  wilderness.  He  possessed  a  robust  physique, 
an  iron  constitution,  and  great  muscular  power.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  aversion  to  riding,  and  would  walk  great 
distances  even  when  a  horse  and  saddle  were  at  hand. 
Many  times  did  he  make  the  trip  to  Greenville  and  back,  a 
distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  on  foot.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  strong  will,  great  energy,  and  incessant  activity. 

*'  What  heroism,  what  perils  then — 

How  strong  of  hand,  and  brave  of  heart, 
How  earnest,  resolute,  those  pioneer  men  1 " 

With  these  manly  qualities  he  combined  the  sterling  vir- 
tues of  scrupulous  honesty  and  great  conscientiousness  in  all 
his  deaUngs.  He  possessed  a  very  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
despised  meanness  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  his  word  all  who 
knew  him  had  implicit  confidence.  In  manners,  he  was  dig- 
nified and  somewhat  reserved,  yet  sociable  and  kind-hearted, 
and  as  a  friend,  true  and  steadfast.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Lindley,  who  bore  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
wife  died  in  December,  1855,  and  he  on  August  nth,  1877, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Our  subject  is  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  Passing  his  minority  at  farm  labor, 
with  a  knowledge  of  only  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing,  he  repaired  to  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  when  about 
twenty-four,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  after  a  brief  course, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  return  to  his  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troy.  In  November,  1858,  he  married  Calista  J., 
daughter  of  John  Peck,  an  early  pioneer,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren. During  the  summer  of  1864,  he  served  in  the  147th 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  In  the  fall  of  i866,  he  located  in 
Troy,  and  purchased  a  plow  factory,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  present  extensive  business.     In   the  spring  of 


1870,  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  Mr.  John  Kelly  being  his  partner.  The  following  sum- 
mer the  plow  factory  and  foundry  were  united  in  one  estab-i 
lishment,  and  have  since  been  conducted  together.  In  the 
spring  of  1873,  the  firm  began,  on  a  limited  scale,  the  man- 
ufacture of  corn-planters,  turning  out  twenty-five  that  year. 
In  1874,  they  secured  a  patent  with  improvements,  and  man- 
ufactured two  hundred  and  fifty,  since  which  time  the  busi- 
ness has  had  a  most  marvellous  growth,  doubling  itself  for 
nearly  five  consecutive  years,  so  that  in  1878  the  number 
turned  out  was  over  three  thousand,  and  reached  a  sale  o( 
nearly  $100,000.  This  fact  is  especially  noticeable,  as  the 
business  was  begun  and  has  been  carried  on  in  a  season  of 
the  severest  financial  stringency.  This  implement,  known 
as  the  Champion  corn-planter,  considering  the  short  time  it 
has  been  before  the  public,  has  achieved  a  reputation  supe- 
rior to  any  other  implement  of  its  kind.  It  is  made  with  a 
drill  attachment,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  only  suc- 
cessful two-horse  drill  yet  invented.  It  is  now  a  specialty  of 
this  firm,  and  has  already  found  an  extensive  sale  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Beedle  has  inherited  many  of  the  manly 
traits  of  his  pioneer  father,  is  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
business,  and  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  business  enter- 
prises of  his  community. 

Leonard,  Lewis,  manufacturer,  Piqua,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  loth,  1825. 
His  parents  were  Isaac  Leonard  and  Sarah  Marshall,  of  the 
same  State.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  his  father  with  his  family 
immigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Miami  county,  and  died  in 
the  following  fall,  leaving  his  wife  with  nine  children,  of 
whom  our  subject  wis  the  youngest.  The  first  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  at  farm  work,  with  the  privileges  of 
the  common  school  of  that  time.  He  was  then  indentured 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  saddler  and  harness-maker  in  Cov- 
ington, Ohio,  but  was  thus  engaged  only  for  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  was  thus  em- 
ployed for  some  four  years.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  Covington,  he  became  postmaster  in  his  place,  and  soon 
afterward  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  which  he  carried 
on  for  seventeen  years  with  very  considerable  success.  For 
about  five  years  also  he  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business. 
During  the  war,  Mr.  Leonard  raised  a  company  for  the  147th 
Ohio  National  guards,  and  took  his  men  to  Camp  Dennison, 
where  it  was  found  that  twelve  companies  had  been  raised 
in  Miami  county,  for  this  regiment,  one  for  each  township, 
and  two  companies  were  divided  up  among  the  other  ten. 
Captain  Leonard's  company  was  one  of  the  former,  and  he 
returned  to  Covington.  In  1869,  in  connection  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  N.  Kendall,  and  W.  P.  Orr,  as  partners, 
he  purchased  an  oil  mill  in  Piqua  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil,  in  which  business  he  has  since  continued, 
combining  with  it  a  trade  in  grain.  Some  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Kendall  withdrew  from  the  business,  and  the  firm  has 
since  been  Orr  &  Leonard.  Since  the  purchase  of  their  mill, 
the  proprietors  have  enlarged  it  to  double  its  former  capacity, 
and  they  are  now  erecting  another  and  larger  structure  for  a 
more  extensive  manufacture.  Mr.  Leonard  has  never  sought 
or  held  political  office.  Formerly  a  whig,  he  has  been  a  re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  that  party.  He  has 
always  been  a  staunch  friend  to  educational  interests,  and 
while  a  resident  of  Covington,  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  education,  and  was  among  others  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  the  present  Union  school  building 
of  that  place.  He  is  now  a  director  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Piqua.  He  holds  his  religious  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Piqua  Presby- 
terian church.  He  has  been  twice  married.  In  March,  185 1, 
he  married  Hannah  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Hamilton,  of 
Miami  county.  She  died  in  July,  1855,  having  been  the 
mother  of  one  son,  John  H.  Leonard,  and  who  will  have  an 
interest  in  the  oil  business  upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
mill.  In  December,  1857,  our  subject  married  Charity  E., 
daughter  of  William  Kendall,  of  Warren  county,  Ohio.  This 
union  has  been  blessed  with  the  birth  of  six  children.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Mella,  was  educated  at  the  Western  Female 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  Glendale,  Ohio,  of  which  latter  insti- 
tution she  is  a  graduate.  The  two  oldest  sons,  Forrest  K. 
and  Lee  Leonard  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  at  Wooster 
University,  Ohio.  The  other  children  are  in  the  public 
schools  of  Piqua.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a  gentleman  of  retiring 
disposition,  genial,  pleasing  manners,  and  a  very  much  re- 
spected citizen  of  his  community. 

BRANDRIFF,  Richard,  druggist,  Piqua,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey,  February  3d,  1803. 
His  parents,  Jesse  Brandriff  and  Rhoda  (Garrison)  Brandriff, 
were  natives  of  the  same  State  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1805, 
settling  in  Hamilton  county,  near  Cincinnati.  Here  Richard 
passed  his  boyhood,  receiving  his  education  in  the  common 
school.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  united  himself  to  the 
Methodist  church,  of  which  his  father  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  member,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  entered  the 
ministry.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  a  preacher  on  the  circuits 
of  the  Ohio  conference.  The  great  exposure  and  excessive 
labor  of  the  itinerant  service,  however,  proved  too  great  a  tax 
upon  his  strength,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  on  the 
ground  of  failing  health,  to  relinquish  preaching.  He  sub- 
sequently turned  his  attention  to  business,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1833  removed  from  Urbana,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
resided,  to  Troy,  Ohio,  and  commenced  what  afterward 
proved  to  be  an  extensive  business  career.  He  embarked  in 
the  drug  trade,  and  in  connection  with  this  carried  on  a 
foundry  and  stove  store,  being  the  first  manufacturer  of  the 
steel  mold-board  plow,  invented  by  Thomas  Wilmington,  of 
that  place.  He  was  also  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  business  and  grocery  trade.  After  a  twenty  years' 
residence  in  Troy,  where  he  passed  through  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  life,  he  disposed  of 
his  various  business  industries,  and  in  the  fall  of  1855  removed 
to  Piqua,  where  he  reembarked  in  the  drug  trade,  in  which 
he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Brandriff  has 
been  a  druggist  of  Miami  county  altogether  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  has  been  a  life-long  advocate  of  morality  and 
religion,  was  connected  with  some  of  the  early-day  temper- 
ance organizations  and  has  always  given  that  cause  his 
earnest  support.  About  the  year  1837  he  became  imbued 
with  the  anti-slavery  spirit,  and  was  for  many  years  an  active 
abolitionist.  He  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  for  over  sixty  years,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the 
active  service  of  the  ministry,  has  frequentiy  filled  vacancies 
in  the  pulpit.  In  1872  he  preached  his  semi-centennial  sermon 
in  Jackson  township,  Darke  county,  Ohio,  where  fifty  years 
before  he  was  called  the  boy-preacher.  He  is  a  man  of 
modest  bearing,  genial  manners,  fine  social  qualities,  and  is 


much  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  so  long 
resided.  October  6th,  1825,  he  married  Ann  C.  Robinson,  of 
Troy,  a  native  of  Virginia.  There  were  eight  children,  four 
of  whom  are  now  living.  His  oldest  daughter  married  Mr. 
H.  G.  Sellers,  a  lawyer  of  Troy,  Ohio.  The  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Samuel  Shellabarger,  attorney 
at  law  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  fourth 
daughter,  Caroline  V.,  is  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Durant,  a  business 
partner  of  Mr.  Brandriff.  Augusta  resides  at  home,  and  Will- 
iam R.  Brandriff,  the  only  son,  is  a  druggist  by  occupation, 
and  resides  in  Troy,  Ohio. 

Parker,  Caleb  Stephen,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  retired 

physician,  and  man  of  business,  was  born  in  Lower  Canada 
January  12th,  1812.  His  parents,  Stephen  Parker  and 
Hannah  (Paddleford)  Parker,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
and  just  before  the  war  of  1812  removed  to  Canada.  While 
there  his  father  was  drafted  into  the  British  service,  but  left 
the  army  at  Plattsburg  and  repaired  to  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
where  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  his  family.  Here 
young  Parker  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
subsequently  became  a  teacher  at  Bellow's  Falls,  Vermont. 
While  thus  engaged  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  completed  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Dr.  R. 
D.  Mussey,  then  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  but  afterwards 
of  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1836.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  after  looking  over  this  State  and  Indiana,  finally 
settled  in  Martinsville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  where,  for  about 
twenty  years,  he  was  engaged  in  practice.  While  there  he 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  removed 
to  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  embarked  in  business,  giving  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  business  to  his  partner,  F.  L.  Morrow, 
he  himself  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Some 
ten  years  ago  he  relinquished  his  professional  practice  and 
has  since  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  farming,  an  occupation 
of  which  he  was  always  extremely  fond.  He  is  also  still 
engaged  in  business,  the  firm  of  C.  S.  Parker  &  Co.  being 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  dry  goods  houses  in 
Piqua.  His  professional  record  was  one  of  great  credit  and 
success.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments,  great 
enterprise  and  public  spirit.  For  about  fourteen  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Piqua  city  council,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  time  president  of  that  body.  A  warm  friend 
to  educational  progress,  he  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Piqua  board  of  education.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  vice-president  of  the  Citizens'  National  bank  of  that 
place.  An  old  line  whig  in  the  days  of  that  party,  he  has 
since  been  a  staunch  republican.  His  religious  connection 
has  been  with  the  Methodist  church  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  for  many  years  he  has  held  office  therein.  Dr.  Parker 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  Upton,  of  Fitchburgh,  Massachusetts, 
are  the  only  surviving  members  of  his  fathers  family.  On 
December  31st,  1840,  he  married  Olivia  A.,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Lawder,  of  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  immigrants  to  that  county  from  the  Old  Dominion. 
They  have  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  living.  His 
oldest  son,  W.  S.  Parker,  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  studied  medicine  under  the  supervision 
of  his  father,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in 
1862.     He  served  during  the  late  war,  first  as  assistant  sur- 
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geon  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  subsequently  as 
surgeon  of  the  igad  Ohio  volunteers,  making  a  highly- 
creditable  record  throughout.  He  spent  a  portion  of  the 
years  of  1872  and  1873  '"  Europe,  prosecuting  his  clinical 
studies,  most  of  the  time  at  Vienna.  He  has  been  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Piqua  since  1865,  and  has  place  in  the  leading 
rank  of  his  profession.  In  March,  1864,  he  married  Mary  L., 
daughter  of  Hon.  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Piqua.  His  second  son, 
Leonard  Day  Parker,  is  a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  dry 
goods  business.  The  third  son,  John  F.  Parker,  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  is 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy.  The  oldest  daughter, 
Rebecca  L.,  is  the  wife  of  George  W.  Ward,  a  merchant  of 
Cincinnati.  The  youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  resides  at 
home. 

Powers,  \A/'ILLIAM,  capitalist  and  coal  operator,  was 
born  in  Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  January  28th, 
1825,  and  living  in  the  same  place  in  April,  1879.     He  came 
of  an  English  family  that  immigrated  to  America  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.     His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  northern  Ohio,  having  come  to  it  from  New  Jersey 
in  1788,  and  in  1789  contracted  to  build  "  some  kind  of  a  mill 
which  would  crack  corn,"  being  the  first  mill  erected  in  that 
part  of  Ohio.     His  father,  Isaac  Powers,  followed  in   1796, 
and  settled  permanently  at  Youngstown  in  1802,  becoming  a 
prominent  farmer  and  sheep-breeder.     From  his  sixth  to  his 
fourteenth  year  he  attended  school  near  his  native  place. 
After  that  time   he  entered  Alleghany   College,  and   com- 
pleted his  studies  there  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  subse- 
quently spent  one  year  in  Missouri  prospecting,  and,  return- 
ing to  his  native  place,  began  farming  in  1846.     Soon  after 
that  time  he  commenced  coal-mining  in  a  small  way  on  his 
land,  and  furnished  the   first  coal  used  in  a  raw  state  for 
smelting  iron  ore  at  the  furnace  of  Wilkinson,  Wilks  &  Co. 
Up  to  1861  he  continued  the  joint  business  of  farming  and 
coal  mining,  his  principal  transactions  being  in  sheep  and 
wool.     His  father  was  the  largest  sheep-breeder  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  handling  over  two  thousand  head  of  sheep  an- 
nually.    In  1861,  in  connection  with  Brown,  Bonnell  &  Co. 
and  the  Himrod  Furnace  Company,  he  organized  the  Ma- 
honing Coal  Company,  for  mining  coal  on  leased  and  pur- 
chased lands  in  Hubbard  township,  he  having  the  general 
management.     In  this  position  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1864.     In  1865  he  united  with  his  brother  Abraham  and  J.  H. 
Brown  in  the  lease  and  purchase  of  lands  for  coal  mining, 
and  this  connection  subsequently  became  the  Shenango  Coal 
Company.     A  part  of  this  enterprise  was  ultimately  sold  out 
to  James  Wood  &  Sons.     In  1866,  in  company  with  Joseph 
H.  Brown,  of  Youngstown,  he  purchased,   in   Missouri,    a 
a  blast  furnace  with  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  attached. 
A  partnership  under  the  name  of  J.  H.  Brown  &  Co.  was 
formed,  and  he  remained  to  explore  the  country  and  manage 
the  business.     The  property  was  developed  by  the  opening 
of  five  mines  of  specular  iron  ore,  most  of  which  continued 
to  be  profitably  worked.     In  1869,  still  retaining  his  interest 
in  the  Missouri  property,  he  located  for  himself  and  others  a 
large  coal  field  in  Jefferson  county,  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
seventeen  hundred  acres.     The  firm  of  Powers,  Brown  & 
Co.  was  formed,  and  the  property  developed  under  his  man- 
agement.    In  the  same  year  he  organized  the  Powers  Coal 
Company,  with  coal  fields  near  Youngstown,  and  was  man- 
ager of  the  company.     Besides  these  active  interests  in  coal 


development,  he  was  connected  with  many  other  mdustnal 
enterprises.     In  1867  he  originated  and  located  the  Diamond 
flouring  mills  at  Youngstown.     In  the  succeeding  wmter  he 
drew  up  the  original  subscription  and  procured  the  first  stock 
subscription  to  the  Youngstown  Gas  Company,  a  very  profit- 
able corperation,  whose  success  is  largely  due  to  him.     He 
was  one  of  the  first  stockholders  and  active  supporters  of  the 
Youngstown  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he  was 
made  vice-president.     He  was  also  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown,  and  was  its  vice- 
president.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
bank  building  and  opera  house  at  Youngstown  in  1873,  and 
in  January,  1874,  was  elected  president  of  the  Opera  House 
Company.     From  1863  to  1874  he  was  interested  in  the  mer- 
cantile firm  of  Arms,  Powers   &   Co.,  at  Youngstown,  and 
that  of  Powers,  Sanders  &  Co.,  of  Hubbard,  both  of  which 
stood  high  in  mercantile  reputation,  and  continued  to  have 
business  interests  of  importance  within  and  without  the  State. 
He  took  large  and  generous  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  in  aid  of  patriotic  and  benevolent 
enterprises.     An  original  free-  soiler,  and  then  a  republican 
in  politics,  he  warmly  seconded  every  honest  effort  for  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  those  parties,  and  held  that  un- 
der all  circumstances  the  rights  of  man  demanded  the  first 
consideration.     During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  although 
not  under  obligation  to  serve,  he  placed  a  substitute  in  the 
field,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment.     His  religious   connection   was   with   the   Methodist 
church,  in  support  of  which  he  always  gave  freely.     He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  founding  and  providing  for  the  sol- 
diers' monument  which  graces  the  public  square  at  Youngs- 
town.    In   1874  he   organized   the  pioneer  reunion   of  the 
township  of  Youngstown,  which  proved  a  great  success,  and 
projected  the  reunion  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mahoning  val- 
ley.    He   was  the  active  editor  of  the   "  Mahoning  Valley 
(Ohio)  Historical  Collections,'"  published  in  1876,  and  con- 
tributed to  this  work  a  number  of  original  articles.     A  man 
of  much  decision  of  character,  strong  sense  and  unyielding 
when  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  is  a  hard- 
worker  in  all  local  affairs  which  tend  to  elevate  the  morals 
and  patriotism  of  the  community.     In  1856  he  married  Ehz- 
abeth  Swain,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Brown,  of  Youngstown. 
She  died  in  October,  1874,  leaving  five  children. 

Spittle,  Thomas  Frederick,  surgeon  and  ho- 

mceopathic  physician,  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  October  29th,  1844.  His  parents,  Benjamin 
Spittle  and  Harriet  Jones,  natives  of  England,  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  after  passing  several  years  in  Pittsburgh, 
moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  eight  years  subsequently  to 
Sandusky,  Erie  county.  He  is  the  fourth  son  in  a  family  of 
nine  children,  six  living.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Sandusky,  and  after  graduating  from  the  high 
school,  became  connected  with  an  insurance  office  in  that 
city,  where  he  was  employed  for  several  years.  May  ist, 
1865,  he  had,  by  a  railroad  collision,  his  leg  fractured,  three 
ribs  broken,  and  received  other  injuries  internally.  For  a 
considerable  time  subsequent  he  was  under  the  treatment  of 
the  allopathic  system  of  medicine,  but  failed  to  receive  any 
benefit  therefrom,  but  rather  grew  worse.  He  was  then 
placed  in  charge  of  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  in  a  very 
brief  time  was  so  thoroughly  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
around,  and  in  a  reasonable  period  was  fully  restored.     By 
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these  means  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  merits  of  ho- 
moeopathy, and  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  subject,  at  first 
more  especially  for  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  he  soon  made  a 
choice  of  this  school  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  same,  prosecuting 
his  preliminary  studies  under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  I.  B. 
Massey  and  Edward  Gillard,  of  Sandusky,  attended  lectures 
in  the  Homoeopathic  College,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there 
graduated  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  After  a  brief  practice 
in  Sandusky,  he  settled  in  Piqua  in  the  following  spring, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  well  read  in  his  profes- 
sion, very  devoted  to  it,  and  has  built  up  a  very  successful 
practice.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasing,  cordial  manners, 
and  much  respected  throughout  the  community.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  also  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  A  mem- 
ber of  St.  James'  Episcopal  church,  of  Piqua,  in  political 
views  he  is  a  republican.  January  4th,  1871,  he  married 
Hattie  E.,  daughter  of  Robert  George,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
The  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  two  children.  Dr.  Spit- 
tle's parents  moved  to  Piqua  in  1877,  and  are  now  residents 
of  that  city. 

THOMA,  August,  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  was  born 
in  Baden,  Germany,  August  3d,  1819.  His  parents  were 
Albin  and  Theresa  Thoma,.both  of  whom  died  when  he  was 
an  infant.  In  his  early  days  he  attended  school,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, having  also  made  some  progress  in  the  acquirement 
of  English.  He  then  embarked  in  an  old-fashioned  sailing 
vessel  for  America.  The  voyage  was  stormy  and  hazardous, 
and  he  was  nearly  three  months  on  the  passage.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  the  17th  June,  1832,  a  boy  of  Httle 
over  thirteen.  After  spending  about  nine  months  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  he  commenced  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to 
the  watchmaking  and  jewelry  trade,  with  a  relative  in  New 
York  City.  In  August,  1838,  he  removed  west  and  settled  in 
Piqua.  Here,  after  working  a  few  months  as  a  journeyman, 
he,  in  January,  1839,  purchased  his  employer's  business  and 
commenced  on  his  own  account,  continuing  without  inter- 
ruption up  to  the  present  time.  He  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest 
watchmakers  and  jewelers  in  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  first  music  band  in  Piqua,  which  originated 
in  1839,  3-nd  was  for  many  years  their  secretary.  For  two 
years  he  served  on  the  Piqua  city  council,  but  declined  to  be 
a  candidate  the  second  time.  He  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
year  as  president  of  the  board  of  the  Piqua  Hydraulic  (water 
power),  and  in  this  position  has  rendered  the  city  very  valu- 
able service.  He  is  a  Catholic,  and  a  prominent  member  of 
St.  Boniface  church,  Piqua,  in  which  congregation  he  has 
held  various  offices,  including  the  important  office  of  treas- 
urer, which  he  held  for  eight  years.  He  superintended  the 
building  of  the  present  church,  which  was  finished  in  1865. 
In  July,  1840,  he  married  Wilhelmina  Saurman,  of  Piqua,  a 
native  of  Hanover,  Germany.  They  have  had  ten  children, 
three  only  of  whom  are  living,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  two  sons,  A.  F.  and  Albin  Thoma,  learned  the  jeweler's 
trade  under  their  father,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Thoma  &  Sons,  jewelers.  The 
daughter,  Caroline,  resides  at  home.  The  elder  son,  A.  F. 
Thoma,  participated  in  the  squirrel  hunters'  campaign,  and 
the  younger,  Albin,  in  the  100  days'  service  during  the  late 
war.    Mr.  Thoma  occupies  a  high  position  in  his  trade,  and 


is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  most  skilled 
workmen  in  the  State  ;  his  establishment  being  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  its  stock  and  appliances.  During  the  forty 
years  and  upwards  in  which  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Piqua, 
he  has  ever  maintained  a  reputation  for  strict  integrity  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  close  attention  to  his  business,  and  at  pres- 
ent, is  one  of  the  most  solid,  reliable  and  respected  residents 
of  his  adopted  city. 

Gray,  Francis,  manufacturer,  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  loth,  1821.  His  parents 
were  William  and  Eleanor  Gray.  His  father  in  early  life 
was  a  farmer,  miller  and  lumber  dealer,  and  in  later  life 
a  contractor  and  builder  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
State.  When  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  he  filled  a 
contract  for  building  a  section  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. He  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  forty-five 
years,  and  for  about  the  same  time  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  After  reaching  his  majority  our  subject 
embarked  in  the  tanning  business  and  the  lumber  trade.  In 
1850  he  lost  his  entire  stock  of  lumber  by  a  freshet  in  the 
Alleghany  river,  and,  by  other  misfortunes,  all  the  remainder 
of  his  property,  and  was  left  $1,000  in  debt.  In  1851  he 
removed  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  real  estate  business,  having  only  $153  with  which  to 
retrieve  his  shattered  fortune.  In  the  winter  of  1856,  having 
been  privileged  to  acquire  but  a  very  limited  education  in 
early  life,  he  took  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Commercial 
College  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  better  qualifying 
himself  for  his  business  duties.  In  1859  he  removed  to 
Cynthiana,  Harrison  county,  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in 
milling  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  and  subse- 
quently combined  with  these  industries  the  business  of  a 
merchant.  In  1861  he  had  liquidated  all  his  indebtedness 
and  was  doing  a  prosperous  business.  In  July,  1862,  he  was 
called  into  service  in  the  horne  guards,  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Morgan,  had  his  gun  shot 
out  of  his  hands,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  While  he  was 
confined  in  the  raider's  guard-house,  his  store,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  woolen  goods  of  his  own  manufacture,  was 
plundered  by  Morgan's  men,  and  the  loss  was  severe.  In 
the  following  October  he  suffered  still  more  heavily  from  the 
raid  of  Kirby  Smith.  He  was  at  this  time  also  arrested  and 
kept  under  guard  for  two  weeks.  His  mill  and  store  were 
plundered  of  all  their  contents,  and  every  thing  that  could  be 
made  available  by  the  enemy  was  confiscated.  His  loss  this 
time  amounted  to  512,000.  Early  in  1865  he  disposed  of  his 
real  estate  in  Cynthiana  at  a  great  sacrifice,  selling  for  83,500 
what  cost  him  j2o,ooo,  and  in  December  following  began  the 
erection  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  com- 
menced operations  early  in  1866.  In  1869  he  moved  to  Piqua, 
Ohio,  erected  his  present  mill  and  has  since  been  conducting 
his  business  there.  He  began,  in  1874,  the  manufacture  of 
felts  for  paper  mills,  a  kind  of  goods  manufactured  in  only 
three  other  places  in  the  United  States.  The  establishment 
is  doing  a  very  extensive  business,  and  the  products  find 
sale  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  January 
1st,  1843,  Mr.  Gray  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  William 
Arthur,  of  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania.  She  died  April 
9th,  1855,  having  been  the  mother  of  one  son,  W.  C.  Gray, 
who  was  in  the  United  States  service  during  the  late  war  from 
the  winter  of  1861  to  July,  1865,  most  of  the  time  in  the  7th 
Kentucky  cavalry.      He  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of  Kirby 
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Smith,  participated  among  others  in  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  in  the  engagement  against  Longstreet,  and  in  the 
last  Wilson  raid  through  Alabama  and  Georgia.  He  is  now 
a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  business  of  his  mills.  Janu- 
ary 13th,  1874,  he  married  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Nellis,  a  daughter 
of  H.  C.  Gray,  of  Painesville,  who  has  borne  him  a  son. 
July  loth,  1857,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Francis  Gray,  mar- 
ried Mrs.  J.  E.  Penney,  daughter  of  John  T.  Long,  of  Cincin- 
nati. June  i6th,  1875,  this  lady  died  without  issue,  and,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1879,  her  husband,  our  subject,  married  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ann,  relict  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Kendall,  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Gray  has  been  for  m^y  years  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  also  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
When  but  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  a  communicant 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  still  retains  his  membership 
in  it.  A  reliable  and  scrupulously  honest  and  industrious 
man,  his  reputation  as  a  good  citizen  he  has  ever  maintained. 

Hall,  William  Perry,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  dentist, 

was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  August  30th,  1822. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  Quakers,  and  emigrated  from 
England  at  a  very  early  date.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  in  South  Carolina.  His  grandfather,  William  Hall, 
participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  being  present  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina.  In  1807,  he  emi- 
grated from  Newbury,  in  that  State,  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Montgomery  county.  He  led  a  laborious,  useful  and  honor- 
able life,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  Our 
subject  is  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  twelve  children  of 
James  Hall  and  Henrietta  (Siddons)  Hall.  His  father  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1807.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  militia  of  those  early  days,  and  for  a  short 
time  served  in  the  war  of  18 12.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  traded  with  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  flat-boats  floated 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  returning  on  foot 
through  the  wilderness  and  camping  out  at  night.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  physical  strength,  very  active,  industrious,  and 
strictly  honorable  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men.  Few  men 
of  his  day  exercised  a  more  salutary  influence  over  the  com- 
munities in  which  he  resided.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  his  county. 
His  wife  came  from  North  Carolina,  her  native  State,  to  Ohio, 
early  in  the  present  century,  making  her  way  on  horseback. 
Young  Hall  obtained  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a 
pioneer  log  school-house,  supplemented  by  private  reading 
and  study,  and  before  reaching  his  majority  had  acquired 
much  general  knowledge  upon  most  topics.  He  subsequently 
made  choice  of  dentistry  as  a  profession,  took  a  course  of 
instruction  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Jones  of 
Dayton,  Ohio  ;  and  in  May,  1847,  commenced  practice  in 
Piqua.  He  has  continued  this  practice  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of  dentistry  in  Ohio. 
May  1st,  1849,  he  married  Ann  M.,  daughter  of  Jonas  Ward, 
a  merchant  of  Piqua.  They  have  had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  now  living.  James  Ward,  the  oldest  son,  studied 
dentistry  under  his  father,  graduated  from  the  dental  college 
of  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  practicing  in  that  city.  He  was  for 
a  time  professor  of  operative  dentistry  in  his  alma  mater. 
The  second  son,  Willis,  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
same  profession  in  the  same  college.  The  oldest  daughter, 
Mary  E.,  graduated  from  the  Piqua  High  School,  in  1877. 
The  other  daughter,  Clifford,  is  now  pursuing  her  education 


in  the  Piqua  schools.  Dr.  Hall's  ancestors  were  of  strong 
whig  or  republican  proclivities,  and  he  has  always  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  same  principles.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  for  most  of  the  time  an  official.  He  occu- 
pies a  high  standing  in  his  profession,  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
physique,  retiring  disposition,  genial  manners,  and  is  very 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community.  May  7th,  i868.  Dr. 
Hall  and  his  wife  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered 
in  their  bed  by  burglars  who  entered  their  residence  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Being  discovered,  they  inflicted 
great  bodily  injury  on  their  helpless  victims,  from  which  their 
recovery  was  for  some  time  considered  doubtful.  The 
wretches  were  never  discovered,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
will  bear  their  scars  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Wood,  EphRAIM  Morgan,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
business  man  and  soldier,  born  in  Cincinnati,  January  24th, 
1838,' son  of  Dr.  William  Wood,  an  early  physician  of  the 
Queen  City.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1857, 
studied  law  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  i860  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  i86i  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  15th  United 
States  infantry  and  served  on  the  Mississippi  till  the  spring 
of  1863,  when  ill  health  compelled  his  resignation.  While  in 
the  service  he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  fort  at 
Columbus,  Kentucky.  After  his  return  from  the  army,  he 
located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and,  turning  his  attention  to  business, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  in  company  with 
Joseph  and  Charles  B.  Clegg,  in  which  business  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1874  the  business  was 
extended  to  include  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, particularly  horse  sulky  hay-rakes.  April  23d,  1862, 
Captain  Wood,  married  Victoria  H.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Clegg, 
his  partner,  and  has  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  latter 
died  while  with  her  parents  in  Europe,  in  December,  1866. 
Captain  Wood  has  never  been  an  office-seeker,  but  has  filled 
various  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  the  duties  of  which  he 
has  discharged  with  ability  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  adopted  city.  In  1869  he  was  placed  upon 
the  Dayton  board  of  education,  and  the  following  year  was 
unanimously  elected  president.  He  filled  this  office  for  five 
years,  and  his  services  were  of  very  material  benefit  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Dayton,  few  men  having  filled  a 
position  of  like  responsibility  with  such  general  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  Commenting  upon  this  service,  the  Dayton 
Journal  ai  April  ist,  1872,  said:  "Captain  E.  M.Wood, 
nominee  for  the  school  board  in  the  Fourth  ward,  like  Robert 
W.  Steele  in  the  Second,  has  so  commended  himself  to  the 
public  by  pure  character,  intelligence  and  faithful  devotion 
to  public  duties  entrusted  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  supported 
without  reference  to  party.  Such  men  do  not  seek  offices  of 
that  kind,  and  when  they  are  found  willing  to  serve,  ought  to 
be  elected  by  acclamation."  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Young  Men's  Reading  Room  Association  of  Dayton, 
and  was  president  of  the  same,  when  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  original  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the  Dayton 
Normal  School.  In  these  positions,  as  well  as  in  other 
relations,  his  scholarly  attainments  and  influence  have  been 
assidiously  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the 
elevation  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  While  connected 
with  the  board  of  education  at  the  solicitation  of  numerous 
citizens,  he  consented  to  accept  a  place  in  the  city  council. 
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and  the  following  year  was  made  president.  He  held  this 
important  position  also  for  five  years,  and  won  the  respect  of 
that  body  for  the  efficient  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
presided  over  their  deliberations.  December  31st,  1874,  at 
the  memorial  services  of  Veteran  post,  No.  5,  Department  of 
Ohio,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  held  at  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Dayton,  Captain  Wood  delivered  the 
memorial  address.  Touching  the  relations  of  patriots  and 
ex-rebels,  he  expressed  the  opinidn  generally  prevalent  in  the 
nation,  that  "  the  man  (ex-rebel)  may  be  pardoned,  the  cause 
will  continue  execrable  forever."  It  was  a  very  appropriate, 
patriotic  and  scholarly  paper,  was  published  in  the  Dayton 
Journal,  and  extensively  copied  by  the  press  of  other  cities. 
In  August,  1878,  was  held  in  Dayton  the  soldiers'  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  and  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  preceding  winter, 
known  as  the  "O'Connor  Law."  At  this  meeting  Captain 
Wood  presided  and  made  the  opening  address,  a  stirring  and 
patriotic  speech.  In  addition  to  his  manufacturing  business 
he  is  interested  in  various  local  enterprises  of  Dayton,  among 
which  are  the  gas  company,  the  street  railways  and  the 
Dayton  and  Southeastern  Railroad.  He  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  substantial  and  worthy  citizen,  and  a  scholarly  and 
polished  Christian  gentleman. 

Edgar,  Robert,  pioneer  to  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Staunton,  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1770.  His  parents  emigrated  from  northern  Ire- 
land at  an  earlier,  unknown  date,  and  settled  in  Virginia, 
and  his  father,  Robert  Edgar,  Sr.,  was  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians near  Wheeling,  about  the  year  1790.  Shortly  after  set- 
tling up  his  father's  estate,  our  subject  and  a  brother  de- 
scended the  Ohio  river  in  a  flat-boat  to  Fort  Washington, 
now  Cincinnati,  and  in  1796  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Mad 
river,  now  Dayton,  when  the  little  colony  numbered  less  than 
twenty  souls.  September  27th,  1798,  he  married  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Kirkwood  (Gillespie),  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
widow  of  David  Kirkwood.  By  hard  labor,  Mr.  Edgar  soon 
earned  money  sufficient  to  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  (that  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Day- 
ton), at  %i  per  acre,  which  was  long  known  as  the  "Edgar 
farm,"  and  in  the  home  he  erected  there  were  born  seven 
children.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  a  mem- 
oranda in  the  form  of  a  receipted  bill  of  purchase  of  a  cav- 
alry sword,  also  the  sword  itself, — held  as  a  relic  by  his  only 
surviving  child,  John  F.  Edgar,  of  Dayton,  who  was  born  in 
that  city  October  29th,  18 14,  on  April  20th,  1843,  married  EfHe, 
daughter  of  Robert  Rogers,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  From  tliis 
union  were  born  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 
For  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  business  man  of  Dayton, 
and  his  whole  life  has  been  characterized  by  industry,  en- 
ergy, integrity  and  high  christian  principle.  He  has  long 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Dayton,  and  is  at  present  an  elder  in  the  same.  Mr.  Robert 
Edgar  died  December  19th,  1838,  and  his  wife,  November 
25th,  1844,  in  her  seventy-thii'd  year.  Both  were  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Edgar,  Samuel  D.,  son  of  Robert  Edgar,  was  born 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  March  25th,  1806,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  October  2d,  1874.  Upon  attaining  his  majority,  he  be- 
gan life  for  himself,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  capital,  fur- 
nished by  his  father,  started  a  distillery,  which  he  carried  on 


for  a  few  years,  investing  his  earnings  in  city  real  estate,  and 
subsequently  became  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  city  prop- 
erty, ye  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dayton  Hydraulic, 
and  was  president  and  superintendent  of  the  company  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  also  a  stockholder,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  members,  of  the  Wayne  and  J'ifth  Street  City  Rail- 
road, and  was  the  first  president  of  the  company.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
administration,  and  furnished  eleven  men  as  recruits  for  the 
three  years'  service.  They  were  members  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam H.  Martin's  company,  93d  regiment  Ohio  volunteers. 
Mr.  Edgar  was  also  notably  conspicuous  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  supply  the  destitute  families  of  patriots  in  the 
field.  He  had  general  management  of  the  fuel  and  provi- 
sion trains  which  were  supplied  the  needy  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  in  peril.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Dayton  for  many  yeaffii  and  by  earnest  industry  and  close 
economy,  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  While  very  pru- 
dent in  the  management  of  his  business  affairs,  he  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  many  public  enterprises  of  his  native  city. 
In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Presbyterian.  In  1845  1^6  married 
Minerva  A.,  daughter  of  James  H.  Jones,  of  Dayton,  and 
she  bore  him  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living.  They 
are  Mrs.  George  P.  Gebhart  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Herrman,  both 
residents  of  Dayton. 

Edgar,  Charles,  son  of  Samuel  D.  Edgar,  was 
born  in  Dayton,  May  29th,  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Western  Military  Institute  in  that  city.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
exhibited  remarkable  inventive  talent,  and  early  turned  his 
attention  to  implement  manufacture.  He  secured  a  patent 
on  an  automatic  gate,  which  is  now  in  very  general  use,  not 
only  in  Ohio,  but  also  in  other  States.  He  subsequently  in- 
vented a  most  useful  and  important  attachment  to  horse 
hay-rakes,  which  has  been  patented,  made  and  sold  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  West.  He  also  in- 
vented a  new  gas  machine,  and  had  several  other  important 
inventions  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  November  23d,  1877.  With  fine  business 
talents,  he  united  remarkable  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
gave  most  flattering  promise  of  a  prosperous  and  useful  life. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  steady  habits,  strict  business  integ- 
rity, high  moral  principle,  and  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Dayton.  January  26th,  1 87 1,  he  married 
Carrie,  daughter  of  John  Bidleman,  an  old  business  resident 
of  Dayton.     Mr.  Edgar  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Bidleman,  John,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Cum- 
berland-county, Pennsylvania,  January  27th,  1810,  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  December,  1829,  and  in  April,  1830,  located  in 
Dayton,  where  he  has  since  resided.  A  shoemaker  by  trade, 
he  worked  at  his  trade  as  an  employe  for  three  years,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1833  commenced  business  as  an  employer  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  which  he  continued, 
most  of  the  time  in  partnership,  till  1866,  and  conducted  a 
very  extensive  wholesale  trade.  Since  1858  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  business.  October  2d,  1836,  he  mar- 
ried Evehne  Phelps,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  whose  family 
were  early  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  Nine  children  have  been 
the  issue  of  this  union,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  His  sons, 
Winslow  R.  and  John  H.  Bidleman,  are  in  business  in  St. 
Louis,  Jacob  G.  in  Cincinnati,  and  Charles  G.  Bidleman  in 
Dayton.     His  oldest  daughter,  Emma,  is  Mrs.  Benjamin 
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Boyer,  of  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company,  Dayton.  Ev- 
eline is  Mrs.  John  D.  Jones,  of  Dayton,  and  Carrie  is  widow 
of  the  late  Charles  Edgar,  noticed  in  this  work.  Jennie 
married  Richard  Bradford,  and  died  September  i6th,  1877. 
Mr.  Bidleman  has  been  a  citizen  of  Dayton  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  has  ever  been  a  very  industrious,  energetic  man, 
and  a  leader  in  his  department  of  business.  Some  years 
since,  financial  misfortune  overtook  him,  and  by  security 
obligations  and  shrinkage  of  values  he  was  a  very  heavy 
loser.  He  is  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  social  and  agreeable  in 
manners,  and  is  very  generally  respected  in  the  community. 

O'FerRALL,  John,  physician,  was  born  in  Martins- 
burg,  Virginia,  March  loth,  1800,  and  died  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
November  29th,  1850.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  his  parents  emigrated  from  the  Old  Dominion  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  his  father  was  for  several  years  engaged  in 
commerce  and  the  tannery  business.  He  died  when  his 
son  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  latter  received  a  good  English  ed- 
ucation, and  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  when  he  was  but  a  mere  lad,  and  when  about 
seventeen  years  old  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  a 
special  favorite  of  the  doctor's,  and  received  as  much  atten- 
tion and  kindness  as  he  would  if  he  had  been  his  son.  After 
taking  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  under  this  eminent 
physician,  he  moved  to  Piqua  in  1820,  and  commenced  a 
professional  careej:  that  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  was  among  the  pioneer  physicians  of  the  Miami 
valley,  was  remarkably'well  read  for  his  day,  and  took  rank 
among  the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  the  State.  He  had  a 
very  wide  and  successful  practice,  and  was  often  called  into 
consultation  in  other  States.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power 
of  endurance,  and  very  active  and  energetic.  He  was  iden- 
tified with  many  of  the  local  business  enterprises  of  Piqua, 
and  was  a  zealous  worker  in  everything  that  tended  to  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  also 
an  active  politician  of  the  whig  party,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century,  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Ohio  senate.  His  urbane  manners,  social  qual- 
ities, and  sterling  principles,  constituted  him  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old-fashioned  Virginia  gentleman.  His  wife  was  Jane 
Herron,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  whom  he  married  in  1822. 
She  is  now  in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  residing  in  Piqua  with 
her  son.  Dr.  John  O'Ferrall.  She  has  been  the  mother  of 
three  sons  and  as  many  daughters.  Two  of  her  sons  became 
physicians.  John  O'Ferrall,  her  oldest,  received  his  educa- 
tion chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  W.  H.  Mc- 
Guffey,  of  Cincinnati,  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  grad- 
uated from  the  Louisville  Medical  College,  Kentucky,  in 
1843,  ''•'id  now  occupies  a  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Piqua  Car  and  Agricultural 
Works.  Robert  M.  O'Ferrall,  the  second  son,  graduated 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  lead- 
ing physician  and  surgeon  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  William 
W.  O'Ferrall  is  a  business  man  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  agricultural  works.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  is  relict  of  the  late  A.  G.  Conover,  an  eminent  civil 
engineer  of  the  State.  Catherine  J.,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas 
L.  Daniels,  deceased,  a  leading  Piqua  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. Frances  Elizabeth,  is  Mrs.  William  M.  Pursell,  of 
the  same  city,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  agricultural  works. 


Witt,  STILLMAN,  railroad  president  and  capitalist, 
was  born  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  January  4th, 
1808,  and  died  at  sea,  April  29th,  1875.  When  only  thirteen 
years  old,  he  was  taken  with  the  family  to  Troy,  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  to  run  a  skiff-ferry  at  jSio  a  month. 
Mr.  Canvass  White,  of  the  United  States  engineer  corps, 
frequently  crossed  the  ferry,  and  in  course  of  conversation 
with  the  young  ferryman  was  struck  by  the  interest  he  mani- 
fested in  construction.  Finding  the  lad  eager  to  learn,  Mr. 
White  obtained  permission  of  the  elder  Witt  to  educate  him 
in  his  own  profession.  He  applied  himself  with  so  much 
zeal  that  he  was  not  long  in  mastering  the  principles  of  the 
profession  and  to  apply  them  practically,  when  he  was  sent 
by  his  friend  and  employer  to  take  charge  of  the  Cohoes 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  surveyed  and  laid  out  the 
village  and  arranged  the  water-power,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning thus  made  has  been  developed  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant manufacturing  points  in  the  country. '  This  work  accom- 
plished he  returned,  and  was  again  dispatched  to  construct 
the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  river.  Thence  he  went  to  Louisville,  where  he  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  in  building  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal.  Still  retaining  his  connection  with  Mr.  White,  he  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  of 
the  Hudson  River  Steamboat  Association.  The  Albany  and 
Boston  Railroad  Company  invited  him  to  become  manager 
of  their  line  and  he  accepted  the  position,  where  he  remained 
eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  induced  to  visit 
Cleveland  by  the  efforts  that  were  making  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  Columbus.  The  Cleveland,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  had  been  organized,  but  there 
was  difficulty  in  finding  experienced  builders  who  would  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  road  and  take  the  greater 
part  pay  in  stock.  The  ground  was  looked  over,  the  propo- 
sitions considered,  and  finally  the  firm  of  Harbach,  Stone  & 
Witt  was  formed  for  the  building  of  the  road.  The  work  was 
completed  and  the  road  opened  in  185 1.  A  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula 
Railroad  was  then  made  and  the  road  finished  by  Stone  & 
Witt,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Harbach.  The  same  firm  next 
constructed  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  and  ope- 
rated it  for  some  time  after  its  completion.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  management  of  the  large  interests  he  had 
acquired  in  railroads  and  other  property.  He  was  at  different 
times  chosen  director  in  the  Michigan  Southern ;  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis ;  Cleveland,  Paines- 
ville and  Ashtabula ;  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad  Companies.  His  connection 
with  the  last  named  line  had  an  important  influence  on  State 
and  national  affairs  as  well  as  on  the  fortunes  of  the  road. 
He  had  invested  very  heavily  in  the  road,  but  for  a  long 
time  it  was  unremunerative  and  it  was  only  by  his  strenuous 
endeavors  that  it  was  saved  from  going  into  bankruptcy. 
The  stock  was  down  to  a  nominal  figure,  being  in  fact  unsal- 
able at  any  price,  but  he  had  faith  in  its  final  success  and  his 
faith  and  works  were  finally  rewarded  by  the  stock  rising 
considerably  above  par  and  by  the  subsequent  consolidation 
with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
John  Brough  had  been  made  president  of  the  company  and 
was  his  trusted  aid  in  carrying  out  his  measures.  In  1863 
the  political  situation  in  Ohio  was  very  grave,  the  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  Secession  war  having  become  numerous  and 
defiant.     He  urged  upon  Mr,  Brough,  who  had  been  a  very 
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prominent  democratic  politician,  but  had  abandoned  politics 
in  disgust,  to  accept  the  nomination  for  governor  of  the  union 
party,  and  offered  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  transfer  the  salary  to  Mr.  Brough,  who  was  too 
poor  to  sacrifice  his  position  for  the  inadequately  paid  office 
of  governor.  The  promise  to  Mr.  Brough  was  Icept,  and  in 
every  way  possible  he  manifested  his  regard  for  him.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Brough,  in  1865,  which  took  place  in  Cleveland, 
he  took  charge  of  his  deceased  friend's  affairs,  and  the  $20,000 
which  he  had  originally  given  Mr.  Brough  became,  by  care- 
ful management  for  his  family,  upwards  of  $66,000.  The 
affection  of  these  two  men  for  each  other  was  strong  and 
lasting.  Not  less  so  was  the  regard  in  which  he  held,  and 
was  held  by,  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
When  Mr.  Stanton  retired  from  office,  broken  down  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  poor  in  purse,  he  forced  upon  him  a  gift  of 
$5,000,  that  he  might  find  much  needed  rest  and  recuperation 
in  travel.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Brough,  Mr.  Witt  was 
elected  president  of  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad, 
and  retained  that  position  until  the  consolidation.  Besides 
his  position  on  the  directory  of  the  different  railroads  in  which 
he  was  interested,  he  was  director  of  the  Second  National 
and  Commercial  National  Banks  of  Cleveland,  and  president 
of  the  Sun  Insurance  Company,  Union  Steel  Screw  Company, 
and  Cleveland  Box  Machine  Company.  He  was  justly 
ranked  among  benevolent,  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land, and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
the  community  at  large.  Distinguished  for  uncommon  liber- 
ality toward  all  meritorious  works  of  a  charitable  character, 
his  unostentatious  deeds  of  kindness  to  individuals  were  so 
numerous  as  to  e.\cite  public  notice.  Sterling  integrity  and 
untiring  industry  were  leading  traits  in  his  successful  career. 
He  died  while  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  In  June,  1834,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Douglass, 
of  Albany.  Of  his  two  surviving  daughters,  Mary  married 
Daniel  P.  Eells,  of  Cleveland,  and  Emma,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Harris,  of  the  United  States  army. 

KNEISLY,  Christian  FARRER,  banker  and  man- 
ufacturer, Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  13th,  1825.  His  parents,  Daniel 
Kneisly  and  Christina  Farrer,  came  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on 
Mad  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton,  in  May,  1829.  They 
were  Christian  people  and  members  of  the  Dunkard  denom- 
ination. He  is  the  youngest  son  of  eight  children,  four  liv- 
ing; one  of  those,  George  W.  Kneisly  of  Dayton,  whose 
biography  will  be  found  in  this  work.  Reared  on  a  farm, 
and  having  received  a  good  English  education,  our  subject 
engaged  in  teaching  for  a  time,  with  great  success,  and  sub- 
sequently became,  in  1848,  a  partner  with  his  brother,  George 
W.  Kneisly,  in  the  grocery  trade.  In  1855,  his  failing  health 
compelling  him  to  seek  out-door  employment,  he  repaired  to 
his  farm,  where,  for  three  years,  in  connection  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  he  superintended  a  saw-mill  and  carding  es- 
tablishment. In  1862  he  engaged  in  the  hub,  spoke  and 
wheel  manufacture  in  Dayton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Zwick, 
Kneisly  &  Co.,  and  so  continued  ifor  several  years.  In  187 1 
he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Farmer's  Friend 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Dayton,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  officially  connected.  The  specialty  of  this  manu- 
facturing establishment  is  the  celebrated  grain-drill,  known 
as  the  "Farmer's  Friend,"  which  took  the  highest  premium 
,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  and  the  only  gold  and 
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silver  medals  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  In 
the  spring  of  1873,  ^^  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Dayton  Savings  bank,  and  has  since  been  president  of  the 
same.  The  institution  transacts  a  general  banking  business, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion. He  has  also  been  connected  with  various  insurance 
institutions  and  railroad  enterprises,  and  is  at  present  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Masonic  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati. A  strong  republican  in  politics,  he  was  specially 
active  during  the  war  in  aiding  enlistments  and  providing  for 
the  families  of  patriots  in  the  field,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Relief  Fund  Association  of  Montgomery  county.  He  is  a 
Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  has  taken 
all  except  the  honorary  official  degree  of  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
sonry. He  has  always  been  an  ardent  friend  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  in  1845,  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Teachers'  Association,  of  which 
he  became  secretary.  He  has  been  a  very  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  all  the  interests  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  many 
young  men  have  been  the  recipients  from  him  of  the  neces- 
sary means  in  pursuing  their  education.  Religiously  he  is  a 
Baptist,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  church  of 
Dayton.  On  December  31st,  1850,  he  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Simon  Eby,  an  early  settler  of  Germantown, 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kneisly's  business  career 
has  been  characterized  by  close  attention  to  duty,  and  an 
unswerving  integrity.  Unostentatious  and  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, genial  in  manners  and  with  fine  social  qualities,  he 
has  long  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

AppleGATE,  James,  business  man,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  September  ist, 
i8ii.  He  is  the  only  surviving  child  in  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren of  John  Applegate  and  Mary  Egbert,  of  the  same  State. 
His  privileges  for  acquiring  an  education  were  those  only  of 
the  common  school  of  that  early  day.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  which  he 
followed  for  some  twenty  years.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  he 
came  west  and  located  in  Lewisburg,  Preble  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  till  1846.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  and  engaged  in  a  publishing  house  with 
Henry  S.  Applegate,  under  the  firm  name  of  Applegate  & 
Co.  This  establishment  was  conducted  for  some  twelve 
years,  and  did  a  very  extensive  and  flourishing  business.  It 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  west  of 
the  mountains,  many  of  their  publications  being  standard 
works.  In  1858,  Mr.  Applegate  sold  his  interest  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  in  the  spring  of  1859,  located  on  a  farm  in 
Montgomery  county.  In  1862,  he  was  elected  county  com- 
missioner, and  filled  the  office  for  six  years.  In  this  year  also 
he  removed  to  Dayton,  which  has  since  been  his  residence, 
In  1864,  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  has  so 
continued  to  the  present  time.  He  was  actively  interested  in 
the  movement  to  secure  the  location  of  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Dayton,  and  was  largely  instrumental,  in  con- 
nection with  others,  in  obtaining  the  land  that  now  comprises 
the  Home  Farm.  In  1871,  he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Home  Avenue  Railroad,  and  has  since  been  president  of 
the  same.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Dayton,  in  1870,  and  has  been  a 
director  since  its  organization.  In  the  days  of  the  whig  party 
he  adhered  to  its  policy,  but  since  its  death  he  has  been  a 
republican.    He  is  an  official  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
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denomination,  having  been  connected  with  that  church  for 
forty  years.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Snyder,  of  Hunterdon  county.  New 
Jersey,  whom  he  married  October  5th,  1834.  She  died 
August  20th,  1869,  having  been  the  mother  of  two  children, 
one  now  surviving.  December  5th,  1871,  he  married  his 
present  wife  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Applegate,  relict  of 
his  partner  in  the  publishing  business.  The  life  of  our  sub- 
ject has  been  characterized  by  quiet  and  continued  attention 
to  business,  energy,  perseverance  and  a  high  moral  rectitude. 
Though  he  has  never  held  any  office  of  distinction,  yet  he 
has  ever  exhibited  a  laudable  public  spirit  and  devotion  to 
all  legitimate  enterprises  that  are  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  a  community.  He  is  a  man  of  generous  sympa- 
thies, genial  manners  and  fine  social  qualities,  and  very 
much  esteemed  as  a  citizen. 

McKlNNEY,  Samuel  Scott,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  law- 
yer, was  born  near  Piqua,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1818.  His 
generation  is  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Hugh 
McKinney,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  five  brothers  who,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land and  settled,  two  in  the  South,  one  in  Massachusetts  and 
two  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  John  R.  McKinney,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  about  1804  became  a  pioneer  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  near  Piqua,  where  he  reared  a  family  of  nine 
children.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  on  some  scouting 
expeditions.  After  receiving  an  academic  education,  our 
subject  studied  law  under  Judge  Gordon  N.  Mott ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1842,  and  in  March,  1843, 
commenced  practice  in  Piqua.  With  one  exception  he  is 
the  oldest  practitioner  in  Miami  county.  His  most  noted  case 
was  in  the  defense  of  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Ragen  in  1856,  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which  resulted  in  her  acquittal. 
On  one  occasion,  while  absent  from  home,  he  was. elected 
mayor  of  Piqua,  served  one  term,  but  has  since  declined  all 
official  positions.  For  over  a  quarter  century  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  also  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  society.  In  1850  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother, 
Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney.  This  arrangement  still  continues,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
The  firm  have  enjoyed  the  largest  patronage  in  the  county, 
and  their  practice  has  been  a  lucrative  one.  In  politics  the 
brothers  have  always  been  democrats.  In  March,  1848,  our 
subject  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Enos  Manning,  an 
early  settler  of  Piqua.  She  died  in  March,  1850.  In  December, 
1854,  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Joshua  Boucher,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  second  wife  died  in  May,  1856.  Mr. 
McKinney  is  a  gentleman  of  clear  head,  sound  judgment 
and  sterling  good  sense. 

McKinney,  John  F.,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  bom  near 
Piqua,  April  12th,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Piqua  Academy 
and  afterward  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  S.  S.  McKinney,  with  whom, 
since  1850,  he  has  been  professionally  associated.  He  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  Miami  county, 
and  upon  various  occasions  has  been  its  standard-bearer.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  4th  Ohio  district  in  1862  and 
in  1870,  though  otherwise  on  each  occasion  the  republican  State 
ticket  carried  the  district  —  a  fact  highly  complimentary  to  his 
ability  and  popularity.  In  1864  and  1866  he  was  also  the 
democratic  congressional  nominee,  but  the  republicans  being 


largely  in  the  majority,  he  was  defeated.  In  1872  he  was 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  convention  in  Baltimore 
that  ratified  the  nomination  of  Greeley  for  President,  and 
represented  Ohio  on  the  committee  on  resolutions.  He  was 
also,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  State  democratic 
central  committee,  and  subsequently  served  for  three  years 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  State  democratic  executive  committee. 
He  was,  likewise,  president  of  the  State  democratic  con- 
vention that  nominated  R.  M.  Bishop  for  governor  in  1877. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  a  somewhat 
turbulent  body  drew  forth  the  most  flattering  compliments 
from  the  press.  His  rulings  were  prompt,  impartial,  decisive, 
but  courteous,  and  rendered  the  convention  one  of  the  best 
and  most  harmonious  ever  held  in  the  State.  He  has  also 
filled  a  number  of  local  positions  of  responsibility,  and  as  a 
Freemason  has  taken  the  Commandery  degrees.  In  1853 
he  married  Louisa  Wood,  by  whom  he  has  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  three  are  living.  Her  father  was  T.  D.  Wood,  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  Puritan  stock,  his  ancestors  having  come 
from  England  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 
Her  mother  was  Mary  Seaton  Washer,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  of  Scottish  descent.  Her  ancestry  traced  back  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Seatons  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  four  Marys  who 
were  maids  of  honor  to  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots." 

Dixon,  George  Murray,  wholesale  druggist,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  August 
17th,  1827.  His  grandfather  emigrated  from  Scotland  and 
became  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
where  he  married.  The  family  subsequently  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  the  parents  died.  Their  son,  John  Gray 
Dixon,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1781,  and 
was  taken  by  an  uncle  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  On  reach- 
ing manhood  he  removed  to  Lancaster  county  where  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Cochran.  In  1816,  he  came  West,  and  passed 
down  the  Ohio  river  on  a  flat-boat  to  Cincinnati,  and  two 
years  afterward  located  in  Germantown,  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  that  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
died  in  1837,  and  his  wife  in  1854.  He  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  State  militia.  After  receiving  an  education  at  the  Ger- 
mantown Academy,  our  subject  entered  upon  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  drug  business  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  part  of 
which  time  was  passed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Christian 
Koerner,  of  Dayton,  a  prominent  druggist  of  that  city.  In  the 
spring  of  1848  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  subsequently 
became  a  partner  in  the  drug  firm  of  Doughty  &  Dixon.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Doughty  in  1853,  Mr.  Dixon  bought  out  the 
business  and  conducted  it  with  great  success  till  1861.  At 
this  time  the  long  continued  confinement  of  the  store  having 
proved  injurious  to  his  health,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  business,  and  accordingly  sold  out  and  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Montgomery  county,  where  he  resided  for  some  seven 
years,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  drug  business  in  Dayton.  In  1863  he  recruited  a  com- 
pany in  the  Ohio  National  Guards,  being  commissioned 
captain  by  Governor  Tod,  and  in  May,  1864,  was  called  into 
the  United  States  service  in  the  131st  regiment  of  Ohio 
infantry,  and  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
summer  of  that  year.  In  January,  1868,  he  purchased  the 
drug  business  of  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Miles,  of  Dayton, 
and  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail  establishment,  and  has 
since  conducted  the  same,      He  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
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Washington  mills  of  Dayton,  which  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Dayton  marble  and  suiting  it  to  the 
wants  of  manufacturers  of  mineral  water  and  heavy  chemical 
products,  thereby  utilizing  and  creating  a  market  for  an 
article  heretofore  undeveloped.  On  October  13th,  1853,  he 
married  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Abraham  Darst, 
an  early  merchant  of  Dayton.  She  died  June  13th,  1876, 
having  been  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  living.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Dixon  was  formerly  a  whig,  now  a  republican. 
He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Third-street  Presbyterian  church  of 
Dayton,  and  was  formerly  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Presbyterian  church 
at  Carlisle,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  He  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  passed  all  the 
bodies  of  the  York  rite,  as  well  as  of  the  Scottish  rite  to  the 
thirty-second  degree.  With  some  slight  intermissions.  Dr. 
Dixon  has  spent  his  life  in  his  business,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  druggists  in  western 
Ohio.  He  is  modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  affable  and 
agreeable  in  manners,  and  is  a  very  much  respected  member 
of  community. 

DrURY,   Solomon  Reed,  retired  merchant,  Troy, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Colerain,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts, 
December  4th,   181 5.     His  parents  were  John    Drury  and 
Susan  Willard   Reed.      His  father  was  for  many  years   a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts.     Mrs.   Drury  died  in 
1852.     She  was  related  to  Governor  Reed,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  grandaughter  of  Governor  Willard  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
descended  from  a  prominent  clergyman  of  New  England. 
In  1857,  Mr.  Drury  retired  from  his  profession,  came  to  Ohio, 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  resided  with  his  son, 
Solomon  R.  Drury,  in  Troy,  Miami  county,  where  he  died 
on  September  19th,  i860,  in  his  eighty-first  year.      He  was 
distinguished  for  his  indomitable  will  and  determined  perse- 
verance, amounting  almost  to  obstinacy.      Our  subject  is  the 
eldest  son   in  a  family  of  six   children,    four  living.      His 
brother.  Captain  John  C.  Drury,  was  killed  in  the  army  at 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  Kentucky,  during  the  late  civil  war. 
Young  Drury's  beginning  in  life  was  very  humble,  and  his 
discipline  not  a  little  severe.      Before  he  was  fourteen  years 
old  he  left  home  and  hired  out  as  store  clerk  for  his  board 
and  clothes,  the  latter  being  of  the  very  cheapest  quality,  and 
so  continued  until  he  was  twenty-one.     During  these  seven 
years  he  received  from  his  employers  but  $2  in  money,  and 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  two  winters'  schooling.     Upon  at- 
taining  his  majority  he  engaged  as  foreman  in  a   woolen 
factory  at  a  salary  of  $300  a  year,  out  of  which  he  paid  all 
his  own  expenses.     At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  he  em- 
barked in  merchandising,  and  so  continued  twelve  years,  a 
part  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  one  of  his  old  employers 
and  the  rest  of  it  with  his  brother  John  C.  Druiy.     In  the 
spring  of  1849  ^^  came  west  and  located   in   Troy,  Miami 
county,  Ohio,  and  continued  in  the  same  business,  which, 
with  some  intervals  caused  by  feeble  health,  he  conducted 
for  ten  years,  most  of  the  time  with  his  brother-in-law.  Pre- 
served Smith,  now  of   Dayton.     In  the  latter  part  of  1863 
he  withdrew  from  active  business  and  retired  to  private  life, 
having  by  his  industry  and  economy  accumulated  a  compet- 
ency.    He  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  has  continued  a 
stockholder  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  and  from 
1855  to  1863  had  charge  as  agent  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
company.     For  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of 


the  Troy  city  council.  He  has  also  rendered  very  valuable 
service  as  arbitrator  and  referee  in  the  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting claims  between  numerous  parties  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Drury  is  a  gentleman  of  agreeable,  affable  manners, 
conscientious  convictions,  and  has  always  been  an  earnest 
friend  to  educational  and  moral  progress.  He  was  promi- 
nently active  in  originating  and  advancing  the  temperance 
crusade  movement  in  Troy,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of 
the  Murphy  organization.  He  holds  his  religious  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  He  was  formerly  a 
whig  in  politics,  but  since  the  birth  of  republicanism  has 
acted  with  that  party.  On  May  22d,  1838,  he  married  Sarah 
R.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  Warwick,-  Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  Judge  Fayette 
Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  and  also  of  Preserved  Smith  of  the  well 
known  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Five  children  resulted  from  this  union,  two 
of  whom  survive,  viz:  Mrs.  Abby  R.,  wife  of  Edward  H. 
Mayo,  a  merchant  of  Indianapolis,  and  Charles  E.  Drury, 
cashier  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Dayton. 

Bolton,  Thomas,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born   in 
Scipio,  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  November  29th,  1809,  and 
died  in  1870,  at    Cleveland,  Ohio.      He  was   the  son   of  a 
farmer.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  high  school 
on  Temple  Hill,  in  Geneseo,  where  he  fitted  for  college  ;  and, 
in   1829,   he   entered   Harvard   University,   from   which  he 
graduated  in   1833,  the   first  in   his  class   in   mathematics. 
After  graduating  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Canan- 
daigua,  in  the  office  of  John  C.  Spencer.    At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  left  Canandaigua  and,  traveling  west  in  search  of  a 
place  in  which  to  locate  and  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  reached  Cleveland,  then  a  mere  village  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.'    Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  draft  a  charter  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland   and   to   determine   its  limits,  when   he   strongly 
urged  that  both  sides  of  the  river  should  be  embraced,  but 
was  overruled,  and  Ohio  City  was  established.     This  city  was 
afterward  united  to  Cleveland.     He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  James  X-  Conger  for  one  year,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1835  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.     After  a  partner- 
ship with   Mr.  Conger  of  one  year  Hon.  Moses  Kelly  en- 
tered  into  business   relations    with    him,   which    continued 
twenty  years,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench.     In  1839  he 
was  elected   prosecuting  attorney  by  the  democratic   party. 
Two   years   later  both   whigs   and  democrats  urged  him  to 
take  the  office  another  term,  but  he  declined.     In  1848  he  left 
the  democratic  party,  and  in  1856  assisted  in  organizing  the 
republican  party  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
delegate  from  this  congressional  district  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention  that  nominated  Fremont  and  Dayton.     For  ten 
years  he  filled  the  position  of  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  being  the  second  elected  under  the  new  constitution. 
At  the   close  of  his  second  term  he  retired  from  both  the 
bench  and  the  bar.     As  a  lawyer,  force  and  earnestness  were 
ruling  elements  of  his  character.    Less  polished  and  scholarly 
than  his  partner,  his  vigorous  intellect  always  seized  upon 
the  strong  points  of  his  cases,  and  being  well  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  common  law  and  criminal  practice,  he  was  a  for- 
midable antagonist.     As  a  judge  his  ten  years  of  service  was 
honorable  to  himself  and  valuable  to  the  public  ;  and  as  a 
man  he  was  always  a  power  in  any  direction  wherever  he 
chose  so  to  be. 
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GraNNIS,  John  Chandler,  lawyer,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  born  November  loth,  1825,  at  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont. His  father,  John  Grannis,  of  Clairmont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, removed  from  Vermont  to  Canada,  and  there  he, 
while  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  became  a  member  of 
the  provincial  parliament  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion  in  1837-38.  During  the  subsequent  troubles,  he 
left  Canada  and  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Oberlin  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  his  children.  John  C.  entered 
Oberlin  College  in  1841,  and  graduated  in  1845.  During  the 
winter  vacations  he  kept  up  his  studies  by  teaching  school, 
and  in  this  way  succeeded,  not  only  in  obtaining  an  excellent 
education,  but  in  meeting  his  educational  expenses.  After 
graduating,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  entering  the  office  of  Payne, 
Wilson  &  Wade  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  remained  until 
1848,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  practice,  and  at 
once  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  S.  O.  Griswold. 
His  inclinations  led  him  early  to  take  an  interest  in  politics, 
and  his  zealous  support  was  given  to  the  whig  party  until  its 
dissolution,  when  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  repub- 
lican organization.  In  1852  the  city  council  elected  him  city 
attorney,  a  position  he  filled  with  such  ability  and  integrity 
that  ten  years  afterward,  when  the  election  had  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  city  council  into  those  of  the  people,  he  was 
chosen  by  a  decided  majority  to  again  fill  that  position.  On 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  speaking  and  working  in  behalf 
of  the  republican  ticket  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  During  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,  he 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Cleveland,  and  served 
out  his  term  under  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson,  with 
satisfaction  to  the  department  and  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  district.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  ward 
in  the  city  council  for  two  years,  and  here  too,  he  performed 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  During  the 
war  of  Secession  he  was  active  and  energetic  in  raising  troops 
and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  of  the  Union.  By 
speeches,  by  personal  efforts,  by  liberal  contributions,  and 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  he  was  influential  in  raising 
men  and  money  for  the  Union  cause,  and  in  keeping  up  a  pat- 
riotic spirit  even  in  times  of  general  depression.  He  was  on 
the  electoral  ticket  when  General  Grant  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. He  was  engrossed  with  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
having  formed  a  law  partnership  with  M.  J.  Henderson, 
Esq.,  with  especial  reference  to  admiralty  cases  in  the  United 
States  courts,  a  specialty  in  the  profession  to  which  he  gave 
much  attention,  and  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  His 
abilities  as  a  legal  pleader  and  as  a  political  speaker  were 
such  as  to  bring  his  services  into  constant  requisition,  both  in 
the  court  and  elsewhere,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
political  history  and  legal  precedents,  and  his  power  of  logi- 
cal statement  and  convincing  argument,  brought  him  success 
in  both  fields  of  discussion.  His  political  course  was  marked 
by  earnest  devotion  to  the  principles  of  his  party  and  by  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  its  interests  —  so  far  as  he  deemed  those 
interests  consistent  with  honesty,  honor,  and  the  public  good — 
and  he  was  true  to  his  friends.  He  was  president  of  St. 
Andrew's  Society  for  two  years,  and  delivered  the  address  at 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  to  fight  his  own  way  from 
the  time  of  entering  college.  In  1856  he  married  Miss 
Wheaton,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  had  three  sons.     His 


sister,  Harriet  E.  Grannis,  the  wife  of  Oliver  Arey,  president 
of  the  normal  school  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  achieved 
considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  editor  of  literary 
periodicals.  She  obtained  a  liberal  education,  and  was,  for 
several  years  previous  to  1848,  a  successful  and  much-beloved 
school-teacher  in  Cleveland.  In  that  year  she  married  Mr. 
Arey,  and  soon  after  turned  from  teaching  to  editing,  and  for 
many  years  conducted  periodicals  for  the  fireside,  which  had 
extensive  circulation.  A  volume  of  her  collected  poems  was 
published,  in  1855,  by  Derby  and  Jackson,  New  York,  and 
was  received  with  much  favor. 

YeaTMAN,  Thomas  H.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, banker, 
and  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Association,  was  born 
July  8th,  1805,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  only  son  of  Griffin 
and  Jane  Yeatman.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Cincinnati,  whither  he  removed  from  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia,  June  20th,  1793,  at  which  period  Cincinnati  was  but 
a  small  village.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  the  Lancasterian  Seminary,  under  Rev.  Joshua  H. 
Wilson,  Caleb  Kemper  and  Edmund  Harrison,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Cincinnati  College,  under  President  Elijah  Slack. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  home,  and  through  the  influence 
of  General  Harrison,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States,  received  the  appointment  of  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy.  He  was  ordered  to  report  at  once  to 
Captain  Spence,  United  States  navy,  at  New  York,  then  in 
command  of  the  corvette  "Cyane,"  a  vessel  captured,  with 
the  "Levant"  from  the  British,  by  the  United  States  frigate 
"Constellation,"  offthecoastof  Africa, in  1814.  The  "Cyane' 
was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Africa  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  reported  himself,  and 
was  very  soon  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  African 
coast.  The  "  Cyane"  lost  on  this  cruise  one-fourth  of  her 
crew  from  black  fever  in  fifteen  days.  In  1822-23  he  was  off 
the  coast  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  on  board 
the  frigate  "  Constitution,"  and  was  subsequently  in  active 
service  under  Commodore  D.  Porter,  the  hero  of  the  "  Essex," 
who  was  in  command  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Mosquito 
fleet,"  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  piratical  acts  in  "the 
West  Indies.  He  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave  by  ship- 
wreck, off  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  while  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  on  board  the  schooner  "Terrier."  After 
serving  five  years  in  the  navy,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in 
1827,  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hartzell.  He  then  retired 
from  the  service,  preferring  civil  life.  In  1828  he  commenced 
business  as  a  broker,  and  afterward  connected  himself  with 
the  firms  of  Yeatman,  Wilson  &  Shield,  and  Shield,  Voor- 
hees  &  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  sugar- 
mills,  and  foundry-castings,  a  business  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  April  1841,  Mr.  Yeatman  was  one  of  the  marshals 
of  the  funeral  cortege  which  received  the  remains  of  Ex- 
President  W.  H.  Harrison,  at  Cincinnati,  on  their  way  from 
the  national  capital  for  interment  at  North  Bend,  Hamilton 
county.  In  1848  he  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  and  wine-making,  then  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  and  in  1851-52  visited  various  countries  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  acquainting  him- 
self with  wine-making.  He  was  afterward  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  first  premium  for  wine  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
London  and  New  York ;  also  from  the  State  fair  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Vine  Growers'  Association  in  Missouri,  at  St. 
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Louis  and  Cincinnati.  In  1863,  Secretary  Chase  tendered 
him  the  position  of  assistant  treasury  agent  for  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  which  he  retained  for  nearly  two  years.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  government  purchasing  agent 
at  Vicksburg.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Cincinnati.  In 
1867  he  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  as  postmaster 
of  Cincinnati,  but  the  senate,  for  party  reasons  connected 
with  the  president,  did  not  confirm  the  nomination.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion; and  in  the  fall  of  1869,  was  elected  State  senator  for 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  It  was  his  vote  (the  parties  in  the 
senate  being  eighteen  democrats  and  nineteen  republicans) 
that  passed  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Mr.  Yeatman  saw 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  grow  up  from  a  few  hundred  to 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  full  of 
recollections  of  Ex-President  Harrison,  St.  Clair,  Moses  Daw- 
son, Charles  Hammond,  Israel  Ludlow,  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Judge  Este,  Jacob  Burnet,  David  Gano,  James  Findlay,  Rob- 
ert T.  Lytle,  Peyton  Symmes  and  other  distinguished  early 
residents  of  Cincinnati  and  its  neighborhood.  In  politics  he 
was  of  the  old  whig  school,  but  of  late  years  had  pursued  an 
independent  course.  He  was  made  a  Freemason  in  Lafay- 
ette lodge  of  Cincinnati,  in  1829,  celebrated  his  golden  wed- 
ding, February  8th,  1877,  and  died  December  19th,  1878. 

Weakley,  Edward  Thomas,  business  man,  New 

Carlisle,  Clarke  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  February  7th,  1812.     He  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.     His  parents  were  Thomas  Weakley  and  Ann  Alex- 
ander.    His  maternal  grandfather  recruited  the  first  company 
of  soldiers  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  served  as  colonel  through  that  struggle.     In  1828, 
Thomas  Weakley,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  set- 
tled in  Montgomery  county,  where  our  subject  learned  the 
tanner's  trade,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Clarke  county,  where 
he  was  extensively  engaged  in  that  business  until  1864,  when 
he  retired  from  all  active  business.     He  is  a  large  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Lagonda  bank,  of  Springfield,  and  also 
owns  twenty-four  miles  of  turnpike  centering  in  New  Car- 
lisle, known  as  the  Tippecanoe  and  Carlisle  pike.     This  he 
purchased  in  1850,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pikes  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.     In  connection  with  these  branches  of 
business  he  also  superintends  a  very  extensive  farm.     He 
has  lead  a  very  active,  industrious  life,  during  which  he  has 
found  much  time  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits,  and  is  noted 
for  his  extensive  reading.     He  is  well  versed  in  history,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  also  in  the  Scriptures,  and  a  special 
lover  of  poetical  literature.     He  possesses  a  most  remarka- 
ble memory,  and  can  readily  quote  large  portions  from  his 
favorite  authors,  among  which  are  the  works  of  the  Scottish 
poet.  Burns.     He  is  also  a  Freemason  of  long  standing,  and 
occupies  a  high  official  position  in  that  fraternity.     In  pol- 
itics, he  was  formerly  a  whig,  and  then  became  a  democrat. 
During  the  late  civil  strife  he  was  an  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  had  two  sons  and  two 
sons-in-law  in  the  service.     In  religious  belief  he  is  a  free- 
thinker.    He  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  independent  views, 
and  positive  convictions.     Caution,  prudence,  sagacity  and 
honesty  are  his  well-known  characteristics.     He  is  among 
the   oldest   and   most  highly   esteemed   citizens   of    Clarke 
county.     In  1834  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Michael 
Gunkel,  of  Germantown,  Montgomery  county,- Ohio,  and  his 
wife  has  borne  him  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 


Herbert  Henry  Weakley,  the  oldest,  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  of 
Dayton,  and  also  for  several  years  land  commissioner  on 
the  West  Wisconsin  Railroad.  He  is  at  present  a  banker 
in  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio.  Edward  S.  Weakley,  now  de- 
ceased, was  a  druggist  in  Dayton.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  for  the  Union.  George  Willis  Weakley  belongs  to  the 
firm  of  Trupp,  Weakley  &  Co.,  builders  and  lumber  dealers, 
Tippecanoe,  Miami  county,  Ohio.  Anna  Martha,  the  oldest 
daughter,  is  wife  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Crane,  of  Tippecanoe,  who 
served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  71st  regiment  of  Ohio  in- 
fantry, and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. Elizabeth,  now  deceased,  married  Captain  W,  S. 
Wilson,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  also  served  in  the  71st 
regiment  of  Ohio  infantry.  The  other  daughters  are  Cor- 
rinna,  wife  of  C.  H.  Neff,  and  Catherine  Weakley,  both  of 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  Thomas  J.  Weakley,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  T.  Weakley,  was  born  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  May 
14th,  1839.  Having  received  a  common  school  education, 
he  learned  the  tanning  trade  with  his  father.  In  April,  1861, 
he  entered  the  army  as  second-lieutenant,  iioth  regiment  of 
Ohio  infantry.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
rebels  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  in  the  advance  on  Gettys- 
burg, and  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  months  was  incarcer- 
ated successively  in  no  less  than  eight  rebel  prisons,  among 
them  Libby  and  Andersonville.  While  in  prison  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  After  being  exchanged,  he 
returned  to  his  regiment,  which  was  shortly  afterward  ordered 
home,  and  mustered  out  of  service  at  Columbus,  in  June, 
1865.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  Mr.  Weakley  became  a  partner  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Dayton,  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  McKee,  Weakley  &  Co.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  movers  and  stockholders  in  the  Dayton  and  South- 
eastern Railroad,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Dayton, 
Covington  and  Toledo  Railroad.  He  is  at  present  a  director 
and  the  treasurer  of  th^t  company.  In  October,  1869,  he 
married  Jordenia  H.,  daughter  of  Jared  Dawson,  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  and  has  one  daughter.  Mr.  Weakley  is  a  sa- 
gacious business  man,  of  courteous  and  obliging  manners. 

Clarke,  William,  manufacturer,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  January  15th,  1805.  His 
parents  were  Jacob  Clarke  and  Prudence  Stowe,  both  natives 
of  the  Bay  State.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Captain 
Timothy  Stowe,  who  made  an  honorable  record  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Of  a  family  of  nine  children,  two  living, 
our  subject  is  the  oldest  son.  He  was  favored  with  only 
a  common  school  education,  which  terminated  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  His  father  being  a  mill-wright,  he 
learned  that  trade  when  a  youth,  and  subsequently  supple- 
mented it  with  that  of' a  machinist,  which  trades  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  a  number  of  years.  On  June  4th,  1835,  he  married 
Ann  S.,  daughter  of  Lewis  Smith,  of  Dover,  Massachusetts. 
The  results  of  this  union  were  three  children,  two  living.  In 
the  spring  of  1840,  Mr.  Clarke  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in 
Dayton,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  being 
the  pioneer  of  this  business  in  that  city,  and  among  the  first 
in  this  line  in  the  State.  This  manufacture  he  conducted  for 
some  thirty  years,  being  successively  in  partnership  with 
Amos  Stevens,  B.  F.  Ells,  L.  F.  Claflin,  and  C.  L.  Hawes, 
which  last-named  gentleman,  since  Mr.  Clarke's  retirement, 
has  conducted  the  business.  From  first  to  last  his  business 
career  was  •  characterized  by  great  energy  and  activity,  and 
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especially  so  considering  the  fact  that  his  health  has  from 
time  to  time  been  interrupted  by  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion, inherited  from  his  parents.  By  regular  habits  of  life, 
however,  and  total  abstinence  from  those  indulgences  which 
are  destructive  of  physical  vigor,  he  has  reached  his  sev- 
enty-fifth year  in  a  very  fair  state  of  health.  Decidedly 
retiring  in  disposition,  quiet  and  unostentatious,  he  has  led 
a  purely  business  life,  and  has  never  sought  or  held  office 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  local  positions,  which  he 
has  accepted  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  the  ser- 
vices of  which  he  received  no  compensation.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  member  of  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners and  a  director  of  the  work-house,  which  offices  were 
conferred  unsought  by  him.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
a  director  in  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Company  of  Dayton, 
and  for  some  years  he  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  Dayton 
National  Bank.  Politically  he  was  formerly  a  whig  of  very 
strong  abolition  tendencies,  and  since  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party  has  acted  with  the  same.  Personally  he  is 
a  plain-spoken,  honest  man,  affable  in  manners  and  a  much 
respected  citizen.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Third- 
street  Presbyterian  church  of  Dayton. 

WeDDELL,  Peter  Martin,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  1788,  and  died  in  1847, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  born  after  his  father's  death. 
His  mother  married  again  when  he  was  two  years  old  and 
removed  to  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  then  a  wild 
and  lawless  country  in  which  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
aboriginal  savages  was  carried  on.  When  fourteen  years 
old  he  set  out,  with  all  his  worldly  effects  carried  in  a  bundle, 
over  his  shoulder,  to  seek  his  fortune.  Applying  at  a  store 
for  employment  and  promising  to  do  whatever  he  was  set 
about,  he  was  engaged,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  made  partner.  The  part- 
nership lasted  until  the  death  of  the  senior  member,  when 
the  junior  closed  up  the  business,  and  with  some  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  good  judgment  and  sound  health  as  ad- 
ditional capital,  removed  to  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  opened 
a  store  and  did  a  successful  business.  In  1820  he  removed 
from  Newark  to  Cleveland  and  commenced  business  on 
Superior  street,  taking  rank  at  once,  by  his  energy  and  good 
business  qualities,  among  the  leading  merchants  of  the  place. 
In  1825  a  partnership  was  formed  with  Mr.  Edmund  Clade, 
from  Buffalo,  and  he  retired  from  active  participation  in 
business.  The  partnership  lasted  until  1828,  when  it  was 
dissolved,  and  three  years  afterwards  another  firm  was 
established  under  the  name  of  P.  M.  Weddell  &  Co.,  the 
new  partners  being  his  two  clerks — Greenup  C.  Woods,  his 
half  brother,  and  Dudley  Baldwin.  Mr.  Woods  removed  to 
Newark  four  years  afterwards,  and  in  1845  the  firm  of  P.  M. 
Weddell  &  Son  was  established  with  H.  P.  Weddell  as  junior 
partner.  In  1823  he  built  a  brick  house  and  store  on  the 
corner  of  Superior  and  Bank  streets,  then  the  finest  building 
in  the  town.  In  1845  'his  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
Weddell  house,  which  was  erected  on  its  site.  In  1847,  when 
on  his  way  home  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been  to  pur- 
chase furniture  for  the  hotel,  he  contracted  typhoid  fever  and 
died  three  weeks  afterward,  leaving  a  large  property  in  real 
estate  in  which  his  surplus  funds  had  been  invested.  For 
several  years  before  his  death  he  had  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  his  store,  leaving  that  to  be 
managed  by  his  former  clerks  who  had  been  taken  into  part- 


nership. A  stone  cottage  was  built  in  1832  on  one  of  his 
Euclid  street  lots,  which  he  designed  as  a  country  residence, 
where  his  son,  H.  P.  Weddell,  resided,  and  his  attention  was 
mainly  occupied  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the 
real  estate  which  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  had  already  be- 
gan to  make  of  greatly  enhanced  value.  He  was  a  man  of 
unfailing  courtesy,  untiring  industry  and  unblemished  honor ; 
with  a  warm  heart  and  open  purse  for  causes  of  genuine 
benevolence,  and  a  ready  hand  to  assist  young  men  who 
were  struggling  to  make  honorable  progress  in  business.  In 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Cleveland,  and  on  his  death 
made  valuable  bequests  to  religious  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. He  married  twice;  first  in  November,  1815,  Miss 
Sophia  Perry,  of  Cleveland,  who  died  in  1823,  and  secondly, 
in  1824,  Mrs.  Ehza  A.  Bell,  of  Newark,  Ohio.  By  the  first 
marriage  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  only  one  survived, 
Horace  P.,  a  prominent  banker  and  capitalist,  who  was  living, 
April,  1879,  ^'  Cleveland,  his  native  place.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cleveland,  trained  to  habits  of  business  in  his 
father's  affairs,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  taken  into 
partnership,  as  we  have  mentioned  above.  On  the  formation 
of  the  partnership,  in  1845,  the  building  of  the  Weddell 
house  was  commenced,  and  finished  in  1847,  the  furnishing 
being  done  under  his  sole  management  after  his  father's 
death  in  that  year.  It  was  then  rented,  and  under  various 
landlords  was  a  well-known  and  successful  first-class  hotel. 
The  control  of  this  and  other  valuable  property  inherited 
from  his  father  occupies  a  large  share  of  his  time.  A  part- 
nership with  Dr.  A.  Everett  and  Sylvester  T.  Everett  in  the 
banking  business  was  formed  some  years  prior  to  and  was 
continued  until  his  father's  death.  He  has  never  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  having  been  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  he  is  a  good  citizen,  always  ready  to  assist 
in  whatever  makes  for  the  public  good.  During  the  war  of 
Secession  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  whilst  he  avoided  notoriety  in  benevolence,  his 
good  deeds  were  known  to  a  great  number  of  poor  people, 
and  a  still  greater  number  were  the  recipients  of  his  bounty 
without  knowing  to  whom  they  were  really  indebted. 

Mitchell,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  was  bom  in  1811 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  family  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Indiana,  in  which  State  they  settled  on  a  wild 
prairie  farm  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  bore  his  share  in  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  Western  pioneer  life.  He  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  an  Enghsh  education  under  great  difficulties, 
having  no  teacher.  By  the  light  of  the  winter  fire  he  pored 
over  a  small  collection  of  books  his  parents  had  brought  with 
them,  and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  knowledge  with  but  little 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  At  that  period  the  price  of 
farm  produce  was  extremely  low  and  farm  labor  was  very 
poorly  paid.  Robert,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  dis- 
satisfied, and  reflected  whether  he  could  not  improve  his 
condition  and  prospects ;  the  result  being  that  he  left  the 
farm  and  found  his  way  to  Cincinnati.  His  sole  capital  at 
this  time  consisted  of  a  good  character  and  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution,  to  which  he  added  a  determination  to 
accomplish  something,  he  scarcely  knew  what.  After  look- 
ing about  him  he  determined  to  learn  a  business  as  the 
first  step  to  fortune,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  possible, 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  business  in  which  he  has  ever 
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since  been  engaged — ^the  manufacture  of  house  furniture. 
He  completed  his  apprenticeship  and  then  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  He  now  commenced 
business  in  a  small  way  on  his  own  account,  and  so  continued 
for  the  succeeding  five  or  six  years.  About  that  time  some 
machinery  for  rough  wood-work  had  been  invented  and  in- 
troduced with  success  in  some  places,  and  our  subject 
promptly  formed  the  resolution  of  trying  it  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  After  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  small  factory  with  what  appliances  were  then 
available.  The  factory  was  operated  with  the  assistance  of 
a  capitalist,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  latter  be- 
came discouraged  by  the  small  returns  and  was  desirous  of 
disposing  of  his  interest.  Mr.  Frederick  Rammelsberg  pur- 
chased the  interest,  and  from  that  date,  1846,  until  his  death, 
in  January,  1863,  the  partnership  of  Mitchell  &  Rammelsberg 
continued.  In  1846  the  capacity  of  the  works  was  only  about 
thirty  men,  which  has  gradually  enlarged,  and  now,  we  be- 
lieve, the  firm  employs  some  six  or  seven  hundred.  There 
are  few  if  any  establishments  in  America  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rammelsberg  Mr.  Mitchell 
conducted  his  large  establishment  alone  until  the  year  1867. 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  joint-stock  company,  and  still 
continues  to  flourish.  The  success  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  due  to 
the  possession  of  a  sound  business  judgment,  great  physical 
and  mental  energy,  indomitable  perseverance  and  unspotted 
integrity  in  his  dealings  with  men. 

Thomas,  John,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  Railroad,  at  Cleveland,  was  born  at  Duanesburgh, 
Schenectady  county.  New  York,  in  1838.  His  father  was 
Rev.  W.  B.  Thomas,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  that 
place,  and  his  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Thomas,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie.  New  York,  a  surgeon  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  General  Washington.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Livingston,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  an 
officer  of  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution.  When 
he  was  very  young  the  family  removed  to  Poughkeepsie, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  both  his  parents.  Here  he  was 
educated  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  acquired  the  art  of  telegraphy  at  the  regular  com- 
mercial office  of  the  city.  Becoming  an  expert  operator,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  western  division  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railway.  After  a  year's  service  he  was 
made  chief  operator  of  one  of  the  larger  offices,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  was  appointed  chief  operator  of  a 
division  of  the  line,  with  office  at  Jersey  City ;  here  he  re- 
mained about  eighteen  months,  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  telegraphic  train  dispatcher  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  with  office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  He  was  but 
about  eighteen  years  old  when  this  responsible  position  was 
given  him,  and  he  retained  it  seven  years.  In  1863  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
Serving  for  a  short  time  in  the  army  telegraph  corps,  he  was 
then  appointed  train  dispatcher  of  the  United  States  military 
railroads,  with  office  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  those  roads 
being  then  under  the  superintendence  of  John  H.  Devereux. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  Mr.  Devereux  having  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
Railroad,  he  took  the  position  of  superintendent  of  telegraph 
and  train  despatcher  on  the  same  road,  having  previously 
made  formal  resignation  of  his  position  on  the  Michigan 


Central  Railway.  In  1868,  Mr.  Devereux  resigned  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  to  ac- 
cept a  higher  position  elsewhere,  and  he  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent,  William  Stewart  having  been  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  Devereux's  vacated  post.  Mr.  Stewart  resign- 
ing in  187 1,  he  was  chosen  superintendent,  and  long  held 
the  position.  On  entering  the  service  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  Company,  in  1864,  his  office  was  at  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  at  which  point  he  resided  until  1872,  when  he  removed 
to  Cleveland.  In  1866  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Reading-Room  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  cooperation  of  others  the  plan  was  carried 
into  immediate  execution,  under  the  first  presidency  of  Super- 
intendent Devereux.  The  association,  which  is  confined  to 
the  employes  of  the  company,  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion ever  since,  and  now  has  a  fine  library  of  about  one  thou- 
sand volumes,  with  well  supplied  reading-room,  at  the  Wells- 
ville dep6t.  For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  1869  he  proposed  the  erection  of  a  church  to  ac- 
commodate the  small  Episcopal  congregation  at  Wellsville, 
which  should  be  free  to  all,  and  especially  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  railroad  men.  Toward  this  he  contributed  as  lib- 
erally as  possible,  as  did  also  all  the  other  members  of  the 
little  congregation  and  church  friends  in  the  vicinity  and 
elsewhere.  An  excursion  over  the  railroad  and  on  the  lake 
from  Cleveland,  the  use  of  a  steamer  having  been  offered  by 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway  line,  added  ^82,500  to  the  fund, 
and  in  the  fall  months  of  1870,  the  church  was  built  and  was 
free  from  debt.  A  rectory  was  next  built,  without  incurring 
debt.  Of  this  church  he  was  senior  warden  for  many  years, 
the  congregation  insisting  on  his  retaining  the  position,  though 
he  had  ceased  to  live  at  Wellsville.  Twice  in  Michigan  and 
many  times  in  Ohio  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  church  in  those  dioceses.  His  convictions 
as  a  churchman  were  strong,  yet  thoroughly  liberal.  In  1870 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  preparation  of  a  code  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  working  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  Railroad,  which,  in  actual  operation,  has  proved 
eminently  successful.  He  never  had  any  political  aspirations, 
but,  coming  from  old  whig  ancestry,  naturally,  as  well  as 
from  choice,  voted  with  the  republican  party.  Although 
never  desirous  of  political  position,  he  always  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  was  therefore  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  October  17th, 
1865,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bean,  of  Wellsville,  who 
died  suddenly,  in  May,  1870,  leaving  an  infant  son,  her  first- 
born son  having  died  in  infancy. 

BODMANN,  Ferdinand,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to- 
bacco merchant,  was  born  July  i6th,  1801,  near  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany,  died  July  29th,  1874,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Charles  Bodmann,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  in  a  German  principality,  residing  in 
Hanau,  near  Frankfort.  Ferdinand  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  Bamberg  College,  in  1817,  after  which  he  was  employed 
in  a  large  banking-house  in  Frankfort,  conducting  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  house  and  becoming  fitted  for  a  busi- 
ness career.  The  father  of  our  subject,  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  having  witnessed  the  desolating  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  being  himself  a  staunch  republican,  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  native  country  for  the  more  tranquil  and 
congenial  shores  of  America.  He  arrived  in  this  country, 
with  three  -sons,  early  in  1822,  his  wife  having  died  about 
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eleven  years  previously.  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  was  his 
first  place  of  settlement,  and  here,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  successfully  engaged  in  business  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1828.  Soon  after  this  event,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  in  Hagerstown  and  moved  to  Cincinnati,  at  that 
time  a  very  small  place  compared  with  its  present  dimen- 
sions. He  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  to- 
bacco factory  on  Main  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets,  and  by  close  attention  he  soon  built  up  a  large  and 
lucrative  trade.  The  business  flourished  and  profit  accrued, 
and  by  the  time  railroads  and  telegraphs  became  tributary  to 
commerce,  Mr.  Bodmann  was  in  a  condition  to  retire  from 
active  business,  while  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  He 
always  had  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of  the  city  of  his 
choice,  and  accordingly  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  which 
has  since  become  very  valuable ;  and  by  the  erection  of  busi- 
ness and  dwelling  houses  did  much  toward  the  growth  of 
Cincinnati.  During  the  civil  war,  he  gave  the  government 
practical  support.  Mr.  Bodmann  married  December  14th, 
1825,  Miss  Kate  Poepplein,  daughter  of  George  M.  Poepplein, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  which  union  were  born  six 
children,  of  whom  two  only  survive — ^a  son  and  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  Charles,  died  May  loth,  1875.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  leaf  tobacco  trade  of  Cincinnati,  and  lived  to 
see  it  assume  great  proportions.  The  surviving  son  is  a 
merchant  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  the  daughter,  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Reichart,  lives  at  the  homestead  at  Mount 
Auburn,  with  her  mother. 

ROBISON,  John  Peter,  physician  and  manufacturer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Lyons,  Ontario  county.  New 
York,  January  23d,  181 1.  He  came  of  an  old  Scottish  family 
on  his  father's  side,  his  ancestors  emigrating  to  America  with 
the  early  settlers,  and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Decker 
Robison,  who  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat  at  Fort 
Duquene,  now  Pittsburgh,  and  who  also  served  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  war.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  Until  his  sixteenth  year,  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  was  then  sent  to  Niffing's  High  School,  at 
Vienna,  New  York,  where  he  became  proficient  in  Latin  and 
mathematics.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
as  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont College  of  Medicine,  and  graduated  in  November, 
1831.  He  removed  at  once  to  Cleveland,  but  finding  the 
population  small,  passed  on  to  Bedford,  Cuyahoga  county, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  with  success  for  eleven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  business, 
opening  a  store  in  Bedford,  and  engaging  in  various  other 
operations.  In  1844  he  first  commenced  packing  provisions 
in  Bedford  on  a  small  scale,  and  has  continued  with  such  in- 
creasing reputation  and  prosperity  in  that  business  up  to  the 
present  date,  that  he  now  ranks  among  the  representative 
packers  of  the  State  and  country.  His  operations  were  not 
confined  to  Bedford  alone.  From  1854  to  1857  he  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  in  the  same  line  in  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
In  i860  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  in  1865  the  partner- 
ship with  General  O.  M.  Oviatt,  which  had  existed  for  nine 
years,  being  dissolved,  he  conducted  the  business  in  Cleve- 
land under  his  own  exclusive  management,  having  as  his 
partners  Archibald  Baxter  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  and  Baxter, 
Steadman  &  Co.,  in  Liverpool.  In  1867  he  extended  his 
operations  by  controlling  one  of  the  largest  packing-houses 
in  Chicago,  which  was   worked  for  him  by  Kent  &  Co.,  at 


the  same  time  continuing  his  Cleveland  establishment.  In 
the  winter  of  1872,  the  Chicago  estabhshment  was  closed,  and 
he  went  south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  had  suffered 
through  too  close  attention  to  business.  Returning  improved 
in  health,  he  resumed  business  at  Cleveland.  In  February, 
1874,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  packing-house  at 
Cleveland,  which  was  brought  into  operation  in  the  pack- 
■  ing  season  of  that  year,  having  been  formally  opened  by  a 
banquet  attended  by  the  officials  of  the  city,  September  28th. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  one  story  in  height  at  the  front, 
where  it  was  entered  by  the  railroad-track,  and  with  two 
basement  stories  beneath  at  the  rear.  The  dimensions  were 
187x100  feet.  It  was  called  the  National  Packing-house, 
and  its  special  products  consisted  of  the  higher  grades  of 
fancy  meats,  with  the  "Buckeye,''  and  brands  of  English 
popularity  which  were  adopted  many  years  before.  The 
bulk  of  these  products  were  shipped  to  Europe.  The  estab- 
lishment was  so  admirably  arranged  throughout  that  the  hogs 
and  cattle  left  the  cars  alive  and  returned  to  them  packed, 
without  necessarily  having  been  lifted  or  carried  by  hands. 
The  sub-basement,  or  chill-room,  was  100x94  feet,  with  stone 
and  cement  bottom,  and  heavy  stone  walls,  having  but  one 
door,  and  was  kept  cool  by  a  refrigerator  holding  seven  hun- 
dred tons  of  ice  suspended  over  the  meat.  This  permanent 
ice-house  rendered  the  establishment  available  for  packing 
purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Labor-saving  machinery 
of  the  best  description  was  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  in  this  and  other  particulars  it  was  probably 
the  model  packing  establishment  of  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  The  building  which  cost  about  $40,000,  would  dis- 
pose of  about  one  thousand  hogs  each  day.  Not  alone  in 
business  life  was  he  a  prominent  and  valuable  citizen.  While 
a  resident  of  Bedford,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  able 
coadjutor  of  Alexander  Campbell,  the  leader  of  the  Disciple 
movement.  He  organized  a  congregation  of  this  faith  and 
preached  to  it  for  sixteen  years,  without  fee  or  pecuniary  re- 
ward. When  he  finally  closed  this  term  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice, his  congregation,  originally  consisting  of  twelve  souls, 
numbered  nearly  five  hundred.  In  company  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  he  traveled  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ohio, 
addressing  vast  concourses  called  together  by  the  fame  of  the 
Disciple  leader.  His  purse  was  also  ever  ready  for  the  calls 
of  the  church.  He  likewise  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  filled  honorable  positions  in  political  and  business 
life.  Originally  an  old  Clay  whig  in  politics,  he  acted  with 
the  democrats  after  the  destruction  of  that  party  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861.  He  immediately  took  a 
foremost  part  in  organizing  means  for  supplying  the  Union 
armies  with  men,  and  throughout  the  struggle  was  unwearied 
in  his  labors  and  unstinting  in  his  sacrifices  for  the  Union 
cause.  A  patriotic  letter,  written  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  led 
to  his  nomination  to  the  State  senate  by  a  convention  of 
united  republicans  and  democrats,  and  he  was  elected  by  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  a  senator  from  that  county.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  State  senate  were  honorable  to  himself  and  valu- 
able to  his  constituents  and  the  State.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  Association, 
and  was  its  president  for  many  years.  As  a  physician,  Dr, 
Robison  was  rising  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of  the  XTiedical 
profession;  as  a  lay  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  enthusiastic 
and  effective ;  as  a  patriotic  politician,  he  possessed  unusual 
talent  for  extemporaneous  address  and  discussion  ;  as  a  repre- 
sentative business  man,  he  is  enterprising  and  progressive. 
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On  November  3d,  1832,  he  mai;ried  Miss  Betsy  Durham,  of 
Bedford,  formerly  of  Wayne  county.  New  York,  who  bore 
him  four  children :  Samuel  C.  Robison,  a  prominent  farmer 
near  Lexington,  Kentucky  ;  ■  Hezekiah  D.  Robison,  of  the 
firm  of  Cannon  &  Robison,  of  Cleveland ;  Mrs.  Warren  C. 
Comstock,  of  East  Cleveland,  and  a  fourth  in  business  with 
himself.  To  the  watchful  care  and  virtuous  teachings  of 
an  estimable  mother,  her  children  largely  owe  their  high 
positions  and  characters  in  the  community. 

LeGLER,  Thomas  A.,  merchant,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
a  £on  of  Joseph  Legler  and  Christina  Yegley,  natives  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
and  passed  a  year  in  New  York  City,  where  our  subject  was 
born  December  loth,  of  that  year.  In  1833  the  family 
located  in  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared,  and  from  a  poor  boy,  with  very  limited  facilities 
for  book  education,  has  risen  to  a  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  his  adopted  city.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Dayton  Journal,  and  spent  nearly 
two  years  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business.  Here  in 
this  short  time  he  derived  more  benefit  than  in  all  his  school- 
ing besides.  After  leaving  the  yournal  office  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  short  time  in  the  Cooper  cotton  factory,  under 
the  management  of  the  late  T.  A.  Phillips,  and  subsequently 
as  clerk  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  grocer  trade.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  present  branch  of  business  as  a  dry  goods 
clerk,  being  successively  in  the  service  of  Andrew  Gump,  S. 
Shaffer,  and  Perrine,  Lytle  &  Shaw.  After  some  eight  or 
nine  years'  experience  he  embarked  in  the  business  for  him- 
self in  1858,  opening  a  clothing  house  under  the  firm  name 
of  Fink  &  Legler.  In  1865  they  were  succeeded  by  T.  A. 
Legler  &  Co.,  John  T.  Barlow,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Legler, 
being  the  company.  In  1870  the  business  was  extended  to 
include  dry  goods  and  notions.  In  1872,  Mr.  Peter  T.  Legler, 
a  brother  of  the  senior  partner  took  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Legler,  Barlow  &  Co., 
and  has  since  remained  sudh.  The  building  they  occupy 
was  specially  erected  for  their  use  about  the  time  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  present  firm,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^50,000.  It  is 
located  on  Main  street,  in  the  same  square  with  the  court 
house.  Its  style  is  late  Norman  gothic,  of  brown  stone  front, 
four  stories  high,  exclusive  of  basement  and  cellar,  145  by  45 
feet,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  city.  The  house 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade  through  Ohio  and  adjoining  States, 
and  their  credit  is  first-class.  As  indicative  of  their  business 
efficiency,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  passed  through  the 
late  shrinkage  of  values,  not  only  solvent,  but  with  a  remark- 
able margin,  considering  the  times.  Mr.  Legler's  business 
history  marks  him  as  a  man  of  superior  financial  ability, 
combining  as  it  does  the  essentials  of  industry  and  energy, 
to  which  he  superadds  an  unquestionable,  integrity.  He  is 
characterized  by  remarkable  quietness  and  evenness  of  dis- 
position, which  qualities,  with  other  manly  traits,  have  ren- 
dered him  deservedly  popular.  During  1875  and  1876  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Dayton  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  connected 
as  director  with  the  Dayton  and  Southeastern  Railroad.  He 
is  also  a  director  in  the  Merchants'  National  bank  of  Dayton. 
On  May  8th,  i860,  he  married  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dore Barlow,  a  merchant  of  Dayton,  and  has  had  four  child- 
ren. In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  and  in  religious  belief  a 
Catholic. 


Gibson,  Peter,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  mechanic  and 
capitalist,  was  born  October  20th,  1802,  at  Pentland,  four 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Gibson.  He  was  the  eighth  born  of  nine  children,  and 
in  his  tenth  year  had  finished  his  education.  In  the  following 
year  he  engaged  as  a  shepherd-boy,  and  continued  in  that 
humble  calling  for  six  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  plumbers'  trade  in  Edinburgh, 
and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  business.  Six 
months  prior  to  the  termination  of  his  appenticeship,  he  was 
offered  the  foremanship  of  another  establishment,  but  his 
master  refused  to  part  with  him  until  the  term  for  which  he 
Was  bound  had  expired.  When  his  apprenticeship  termin- 
ated, he  accepted  the  proffered  foremanship,  which  had  been 
kept  open  for  him.  _  About  this  time,  1827,  he  married 
Martha  Bolden,  of  Edinburgh.  He  held  the  foremanship  for 
three  years,  and  then  resolved  upon  emigrating  to  America, 
whither  an  elder  brother  had  preceded  him  some  years  pre- 
viously. Before  leaving  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  went  to 
England,  and  there  perfected  himself  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  trade.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and  on  May  1st, 
1831,  sailed  for  America,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  ar- 
riving at  New  York  on  the  ist  of  June.  For  some  time  after 
his  arrival  he  was  much  dejected  from  being  unable  to  find 
any  opening  in  his  trade,  but  at  length  found  a  job  which 
brought  him  means  enough  to  pay  his  passage  back  to 
Scotland,  whither  he  had  resolved  on  returning.  Desirous, 
however,  of  first  seeing  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Louisiana,  he  wrote  to  him  to  come  to 
New  York,  before  they  set  sail  for  Scotland.  The  brother 
answered,  inviting  Peter  to  meet  him  at  Cincinnati  on  an 
appointed  '  day.  Mr.  Gibson  decided  on  doing  so,  and 
reached  Pittsburgh  by  stage  over  the  AUeghanies,  and  thence 
traveled  by  boat  to  Cincinnati.  The  Queen  City  of  to-day, 
was  then  but  a  small  town,  and  the  Dennison  Hotel,  at  which 
he  stopped,  and  the  Pearl  Street  House,  were  the  only  hotels. 
His  brother  had  not  arrived,  and  one  Sunday  morning,  three 
days  after,  feeling  disappointed  and  nervously  uneasy,  he 
started  out  for  a  walk  to  quiet  his  anxiety.  Passing  down  the 
foot  of  Main  street,  he  encountered  his  brother,  who  had  just 
arrived.  The  greetings  were  affectionate.  At  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  brother,  who  promised  to  pay  his  small 
debts,  and  defray  his  fare  to  Scotland  if  he  failed,  Mr.  Gibson 
gave  up  the  idea  of  an  immediate  return  to  Scotland,  and 
started  in  business  in  Cincinnati,  under  circumstances  far  from 
encouraging.  He  returned  to  New  York  for  his  family  and 
removed  them  safely  to  Cincinnati.  During  the  first  three 
years,  he  was  twice  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his 
brother  for  assistance,  who  promptly  and  cheerfully  gave  it. 
In  the  fourth  year  his  prospects  brightened.  His  business 
grew,  and  was  so  remunerative,  that  he  was  able  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  with  a  fair  balance  left.  His  skill  as  a  workman 
was  now  recognized,  and  orders  poured  in  upon  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  compelled  to  increase  his  facilities  for 
meeting  the  extraordinary  demand.  He  purchased  a  new 
pipe  machine,  an  engine,  etc.,  and  with  these  aids,  was  able 
to  meet  the  wants  of  his  numerous  patrons.  His  business' 
increased  rapidly.  His  customers  were  not  confined  to  the 
city,  but  came  from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  other  States. 
In  1845  he  constructed,  for  Davis  B.  Lawler,  the  first  water- 
closet  ever  made  in  the  West,  and  the  satisfaction  it  gave  in- 
duced many  others  to  adopt  the  improvement.  This  trans- 
action opened  to  him  a  very  large  and  lucrative  business. 
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He  now  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  commence  building, 
which  he  did  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  Cincinnati.  He  put 
up  several  large  business  houses,  and  in  1849,  erected  the 
Gibson  House  on  Walnut  street.  This  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  1857.  Having  amassed  a  coiisiderable  fortune,  Mr.  Gibson, 
about  the  year  1854,  retired  from  active  business,  leaving  his 
plumbing  and  pipe  business  to  his  son,  John  B.  Gibson,  and 
a  nephew.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  cares  of  business, 
he  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  city  in  which  he  amassed  his  fortune.  He  served  two 
years  in  the  city  council,  and  several  years  in  the  public 
school  board,  besides  filling  other  positions  of  public  trust. 
The  Gibson  House,  built  in  1849,  ^^^  entirely  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Gibson  in  1873-4.  It  is  run  as  a  first-class  hotel,  under  the 
management  of  Messrs.  O.  H.  Geffroy  and  John  B.  Gibson. 
The  present  building  was  planned  by  the  latter,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred,  by  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  and 
is  six  stories  high,  containing  over  three  hundred  rooms. 
Mr.  Peter  Gibson,  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  in  the  social  and  business  community  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  is  a  man  of  substantial  acquirements,  of  keen 
business  penetration,  generous  and  public-spirited,  and  of  the 
most  irreproachable  moral  character. 

Scott,  William  H.,  land-owner,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
was  born  September  3d,  1825,  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  spent  the  earliest  years  of  his  childhood.  In  Con- 
necticut, and  afterward  in  Ohio,  he  grew  up  with  the  ordinary 
opportunities  afforded  by  good  schools  and  more  than  usual 
care  afforded  by  the  daily  instruction  of  a  father  whose  store 
of  knowledge  imparted  to  his  sons  was  of  greater  use  to 
them  than  that  derived  from  all  the  schools.  His  general 
education  was  supplemented  by  two  years'  study  of  the 
principles  of  law,  without,  however,  any  intention  of  pursuing 
it  as  a  profession.  The  first  few  years  of  his  majority  were 
spent  in  Toledo,  assisting  his  father  in  the  management  of  a 
real-estate  business,  and  in  contributions  to  the  Toledo  Blade, 
of  which  his  father,  Jesup  W.  Scott,  was  then  editor  and  part 
proprietor.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Adrian,  Michigan.  There 
he  married  Mary  A.  Winans,  and  there  all  his  children,  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  were  born.  He  lived  there  until 
1865.  While  endeavoring  to  restore  impaired  health  by  the 
pursuit  of  his  horticultural  employments  he  became  inter- 
ested, with  a  few  other  active  citizens  of  Adrian,  in  founding 
a  college  which  the  Wesleyans  of  a  large  section  of  the  North- 
west had  proposed  to  place  there  if  that  city  would  furnish 
the  site,  and  unite  with  that  sect  in  the  (Construction  of  the 
necessary  college  buildings.  Three  large  college  buildings 
were  constructed,  nearly  all  at  the  expense  of  Adrian  citizens, 
at  an  outlay  of  about  ;Jioo,ooo.  Mr.  Scott  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  board  of  Trustees  of 
Adrian  College,  as  well  as  of  the  board  of  education  of  city 
common  schools,  until  his  return  to  Toledo,  where  his  real 
estate  interests  had  grown  sufficiently  to  require  a  larger  at- 
tention to  their  care.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  warm  friend  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  improvement  in  Lenawee  county, 
and  was  president  of  the  Adrian  Horticultural  Society,  which 
became  a  permanent  institution,  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  libraries  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  After 
again  becoming  a  resident  of  Toledo  Mr.  Scott  identified 
himself  with  the  city  that  had  been  the  source  of  all  his  pe- 
cuniary prosperity  by  his  interest  in  its  various  public  institu- 
tions.   He  continues  to  be  vice-president  of  the  board  of 


trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  founded 
by  his  father.  He  was  for  two  terms  president  of  the  Toledo 
Library  Association,  and  gave  it  needed  pecuniary  assistance. 
Feehng  that  this  library  did  not  sufficiently  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  community,  whose  desire  for  reading  was  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  large  cost  of  its  gratification,  he  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  free  library ;  and  through 
his  exertions,  afteward  seconded  by  a  few  Toledo  gentlemen, 
a  bill  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  which,  failing  the  first 
winter,  became  a  law  the  year  following.  Toledo  now  has  a 
free  library  sustained  by  taxation  and  entirely  untrammeled 
by  connection  with  other  institutions.  The  drawings, of 
books,  which  have,  in  some  months,  exceeded  eight  thousand, 
sufficiently  indicate  its  success,  which  is  due  to  the  good  man- 
agement, judicious  selection  of  works  and  the  free  system, 
which  have  characterized  it  since  Mr.  Scott  became  asso- 
ciated in  its  advancement  and  direction.  Like  his  father, 
Mr.  Scott  is  progressive,  more  especially  in  matters  pro- 
moting aesthetic  culture  and  high  moral  tone. 

Smith,  Reuben  F.,  of  Cleveland,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  was  born  in  Windham,  Connecticut, 
June  20th,  1830.  His  father,  Edwin  Smith,  became  one  of 
the  earliest  merchants  in  Cleveland,  and  was  well  known  as 
a  produce  operator,  doing  a  large  and  honorable  business. 
When  ten  years  old  our  subject  removed  with  his  father  to 
Cleveland,  and  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  when  quite 
young,  where  he  remained  until  such  education  as  could  be 
obtained  there  was  completed,  and  afterward  finished  at 
academies,  studying  classics  and  higher  mathematics.  On 
leaving  school  he  entered  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Cleveland,  taking  a  position  in  his  father's  office. 
There  he  stayed  until  he  became  of  age,  and  then  went  into 
a  dry  goods  house,  where  he  continued  four  years.  In  1855 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road Company,  taking  the  position  at  first  of  paymaster. 
After  holding  that  office  some  time  and  discharging  its  duties 
in  a  manner  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  management,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  auditor.  Subsequently  he  was 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  company,  having,  in  that  po- 
sition, the  executive  management  of  the  line.  When  the 
road  was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  he  became 
one  of  the  company's  assistant  managers,  still  retaining  his 
former  position  and  powers  on  the  line.  For  eight  years, 
under  one  title  or  another,  he  has  virtually  had  control  and 
management  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad  and 
all  its  branches.  During  that  time  the  property  of  the  road 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  its  interests  materially 
benefited  by  extensive  additions  and  important  improve- 
ments at  Cleveland,  and  at  various  points  along  the  road. 
The  resources  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  hne  have  been 
developed  to  an  extent  severely  taxing  the  carrying  ability 
of  the  road  and  requiring  watchful,  energetic  and  liberal 
management  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand. 
This  has  been  the  character  of  his  management,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  road  for  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of 
its  customers  has  for  several  years  past  stood  deservedly 
high.  No  road  has  been  run  with  more  prudent  economy, 
its  working  expenses  being  kept  down  to  a  comparatively 
low  proportion,  whilst  the  road-bed,  track  and  equipments 
are  always  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.     As  a  conse- 
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quence,  the  road  is  remarkably  safe,  no  accidents  having 
occurred  since  he  has  been  manager.  This,  probably,  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  high  degree  of  discipline  among  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company,  and  the  cordial  understanding  and 
good  feeling  that  exists  among  all  the  officials  and  employes, 
from  manager  down  to  the  lowest  rank.  Besides  having  the 
management  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  he  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and 
Lake  Michigan  Railroad  Coiripany.  He  is  also  a  director  in 
the  Resident  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Although  the  duties 
of  his  position  require  close  and  unremitting  attention,  he 
has  found  time  to  render  good  service  in  patriotic  and  benev- 
olent causes.  During  the  war  for  the  Union  he  was  very 
earnest  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  government  in  every 
way  within  his  power,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  for- 
warding sanitary  supplies.  He  has  always  avoided  political 
notoriety,  but  faithfully  attends  to  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
He  is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleve- 
land, and  in  religious  and  charitable  undertakings  has  never 
been  backward  in  performance.  In  1865  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  E.  Peters,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut. 

DOAN,  William  HalSEY,  manufacturer,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  born  in  that  township,  July  3d,  1828.  His  father, 
Job  Doan,  was  a  respectable  and  thrifty  [farmer  and  inn- 
keeper for  many  years  at  the  "Corners."  His  grandfather 
removed  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio  in  1798,  making  the 
journey  from  Buffalo  in  an  open  boat,  landing  his  family 
safely  at  Cleveland.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon district  school  of  his  native  town  and  the  academy  at 
Collamar.  After  a  short  experience  as  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store,  he  decided  to  visit  California,  then  the  Eldorado  of 
fortune-seekers.  He  took  passage  in  the  bark  Eureka,  a 
vessel  of  375  tons,  which  sailed  in  September,  1849,  from 
Cleveland,  passing  through  the  Welland  canal.  Lake  Ontario, 
dowji  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic,  and  around  Cape 
Horn,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  after  a  long  and  tedious  voy- 
age of  nine  months.  There  were  about  sixty  passengers  on 
board ;  among  them  was  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  now  United 
States  senator  from  Nevada.  On  his  arrival  he  found  him- 
self destitute  of  means  to  take  him  to  the  mines,  the  object- 
ive point  of  his  long  journey.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
worked  as  a  day  laborer  till  he  had  earned  enough  for  this 
purpose.  He  spent  eleven  years  in  California  in  mining, 
merchandising,  and  farming,  and  returned  rich  only  in  ex- 
perience. In  1862  he  was  employed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  common  laborer.  Afterward,  he  was  employed  for 
about  three  months  as  brakeman  on  the  Oil  Creek  Road,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  tallyman.  He  soon  brought  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  proved  himself  capable  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  the  most  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 
After  about  two  years  the  road  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
he  left  and  engaged  in  the  commission  business  in  company 
with  G.  W.  N.  Youst  and  Oliver  Young.  This  partnership 
continued  something  less  than  two  years.  In  1866  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  when  the  firm  became  Harkness  & 
Doan,  and  the  business  of  supplying  the  crude  petroleum  to 
refiners  was  continued  with  greater  energy  and  profit.  At 
this  time  they  were  delivering  the  crude  oil  in  barrels,  but  the 
demand  was  greater  than  they  could  supply  in  this  way,  and 
other  means  were  sought.     They  were  among  the  very  first 


to  use  the  wooden  tanks,  which  have  now  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  iron  tanks,  in  the  transportation  of  crude  pe- 
troleum. In  1870,  he  bought  out  Harkness  and  pushed  the 
business  with  great  energy  and  success  till  the  spring  of  1873, 
when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  bought  out  most  of  the 
Cleveland  refiners.  This  year  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  George  N.  Chase,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  kero- 
sene oil  and  naptha,  and  the  year  following  he  bought  out 
Mr.  Chase's  interest,  and  has  now  the  largest  manufactory  in 
America,  and  probably  in  the  world,  for  the  refining  and 
purifying  of  the  light  products  of  petroleum.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough and  reliable  business  man,  safe  and  sure,  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  ques- 
tions of  public  morality,  and  is  identified  actively  in  the  tem- 
perance cause.  About  nine  years  ago  he  united  with  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  church,  is  one  of  its  deacons 
and  an  active  member,  greatly  beloved  and  honored  by  his 
brethren  and  the  community  for  his  manly  interest  in  every 
good  cause.     July  29th,  1861,  he  married  Miss  E.  J.  Hennel. 

Smith,  William  F.,  master  mechanic  and  car 
builder  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis Railway,  was  born  in  Dover,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember i6th,  1826.  He  was  son  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  a  mill- 
wright and  carpenter.  His  education  began  in  the  public 
school  and  was  completed  in  Elliott's  school,  Jamaica  Plain. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist, 
and  served  six  years  under  Jabez  Coney,  one  of  New  En- 
gland's best  mechanics.  He  was  then  immediately  employed 
to  go  to  Springfield.  In  1847  he  was  engaged  as  draughts- 
man for  the  Springfield  Car  and  Locomotive  Company.  .  He 
was  in  this  employ  nearly  two  years  and  had  charge  of  the 
company's  works,  when  he  canceled  his  engagement  in  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Cleveland,  having  con- 
tracted with  Harbeck,  Stone  &  Witt,  who  had  undertaken  to 
construct  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railway. 
His  engagement  provided  that  he  was  to  have  entire  control 
of  the  building  of  the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  to  have 
charge  of  all  the  mechanical  departments  of  that  road,  and 
afterward  of  the  Cleveland  and  Erie  Road.  His  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  contract  were  limited,  as  there  was  neither  a 
forge  nor  a  rolling  mill  in  the  city.  He  ran,  over  the  road  to 
Wellington  the  first  two  cars  put  upon  the  track,  and  after- 
ward built  all  the  cars  to  equip  the  road.  In  February,  1851, 
the  line  was  completed  as  far  as  Columbus,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  master  mechanic,  builder,  and  superintendent 
of  the  rolling  stock  of  both  roads  named,  which  position  he 
held  until  1870,  when,  owing  to  the  increase  of  labor  in  these 
departments  consequent  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
railway  companies,  he  took  the  car  department  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Road,  a  po- 
sition he  filled  acceptably  for  many  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  he  built  five  thousand  cars  for  that  railway.  He  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  He  pointed  with  just  pride  to  a  handsomely 
framed  testimonial  presented  him  by  the  association  in  1871, 
which  reads  as  follows  : — "  The  founders  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Extract  from  the 
mfnutes  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  : 
'Resolved,  that  the  association  fully  appreciates  the  value 
and  importance  to  the  railway  interest  of  America,  of  the 
plan  of  this  association  as  originated  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  June 
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loth,  1868,  by  H.  M.  Britton,  W.  F.  Smith,  O.  H.  P.  Little, 
Frederick  Grinnell,  William  Swanston,  Reuben  Wells,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cause  this  resolution  to  be 
handsomely  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  gentleman 
named  in  it.'  "  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  owners 
of  the  Fulton  foundry  in  Cleveland,  was  interested  in  the 
Wason  Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  Chattanooga,  and  was 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Delaware  Foundry  Company,  in 
Delaware,  Ohio.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Caroline  S.  Cobb,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  daughter.  His 
second  wife  was  Annie  P.  Cobb.  He  was  a  fine  mechanic 
and  ranked  high  in  his  craft.  He  had  an  uncommon  natural 
gift  or  genius  for  this  business,  and  besides  had  unusual 
advantages  to  learn  all  branches  of  mechanics  required  in 
railroading — draughting,  locomotive  building,  and  car  manu- 
facture. A  score  of  the  best  railway  master  mechanics  of 
the  country  were  instructed  and  fitted  for  their  positions  by 
him. 

Parsons,  Henry  E.,  merchant  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  December,  25th,  1809, 
the  son  of  Enoch  Parsons,  of  the  former  place.  The  family 
was  of  English  origin,  the  American  line  being  founded  by 
Ebenezer  Parsons,  third  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Parsons, 
who,  with  his  father  and  brother,  came  from  Great  Torring- 
ton,  near  Exeter,  England,  about  1630,  and  settled  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  in  1638.  The  son  of  Ebenezer  was 
Jonathan  Parsons,  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1729,  was  the  third  minister  in  charge 
at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  in  1746  removed  to  Newbury  port, 
Massachusetts,  being  the  first  clergyman  at  that  place.  The 
son  of  the  minister  and  father  of  Enoch  Parsons,  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  was  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  selected  by 
Washington  for  the  trial  of  Major  Andr6  as  a  spy.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  of  Connecticut  in  Jan- 
uary, 1788,  which  ratified  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
was  appointed  by  Washington  a  judge  for  the  Northwest 
territory.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  by  Connecticut  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  Lake  Erie  for 
extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  to  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was  accidently 
drowned  in  the  Ohio.  The  grandson  of  General  Parsons  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  Middletown,  and  whilst  quite 
young  entered  a  store.  He  visited  Mexico,  and  on  returning, 
in  1832,  removed  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  he  at  first  en- 
gaged in  forwarding  and  commission  at  the  harbor,  and  after 
a  short  time  commenced  a  general  merchandise  business  in 
the  village  of  Ashtabula.  In  that  he  continued  twenty  years, 
acquiring  a  handsome  fortune,  and  then,  in  1854,  retired  from 
business,  although  still  serving  as  director  and  vice-president 
of  different  railroad  and  bank  corporations.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  the  State  bank  of  Ohio  he  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control.  He  was  active  in  local  en- 
terprises and  prominent  in  good  works.  The  measures 
adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union  and  the 
ca-re  of  the  soldiers,  found  in  him  an  active  and  liberal  sup- 
porter. A  whig  and  afterward  a  republican  in  politics,  he 
attended  all  the  party  conventions  as  a  duty  and  pleasure, 
but  would  never  accept  office.  He  married  May  26th,  1842, 
Miss  Abbie  D.  Welles,  of  Ann  Arbor  Michigan,  and  had 
three  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  John  W.,  died  in  Cuba, 
where  he  was  United  States  consul. 


WiNSLOW,  Richard,  ship-owner,  was  born  in  Fal- 
mouth, Maine,  September  6th,  1769,  being  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  Knelm  Winslow,  brother  of  Governor  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  one  of  the  "May- 
flower" pilgrims.  In  1812  he  left  Maine  for  North  Carohna, 
where  he  established  himself  at  Ocracoke,  and  became 
largely  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  place,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  In  1830  he  determined  on  investigating  the 
chances  offering  in  the  West,  which  just  then  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  in  May,  1831,  he  arrived  with  his 
family  in  Cleveland.  He  became  agent  for  a  line  of  vessels 
between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  and  also  of  a  line  of  boats 
on  the  Ohio  canal.  He  commenced  business  also  as  a  ship- 
owner on  his  own  account,  his  first  venture  on  the  lakes  be- 
ing the  brig  North  Carolina,  built  for  him  in  Cleveland.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  interested  in  building  the  steamer 
Bunker  Hill,  of  456  tons,  which  was  considered  at  the  time 
a  very  large  size.  These  were  the  pioneers  of  a  long  line  of 
sail  and  steam  craft  built  for  or  purchased  by  him  alone,  or 
in  connection  with  his  sons,  who  became  sharers  with  him  in 
the  business,  until  the  Winslow  family  ranked  among  the 
foremost  ship-owners  on  the  Western  lakes.  After  twenty- 
five  years  active  business  on  the  lakes,  and  being  then  eighty- 
five  years  old,  he  retired  in  1854,  leaving  his  interest  to  be 
carried  on  by  his  sons,  who  inherited  his  business  tastes  and 
abilities.  He  enjoyed  his  retirement  but  three  years,  having 
met  with  an  accident  v/hich  seriously  affected  a  leg  he  had 
injured  years  before,  and  resulted  in  his  death.  During  his 
business  career  and  also  in  his  retirement  he  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  warm  friendship  of  a  very 
large  social  circle.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  warm  and  impulsive  in  his  nature,  quick  to  con- 
ceive and  prompt  to  act,  cordial  in  his  greetings,  free  from 
even  the  suspicion  of  meanness  and  duplicity,  courteous  to 
everyone,  and  strongly  attached  to  those  he  found  worthy  his 
intimate  friendship.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs 
as  a  citizen,  but  not  as  a  politician,  and  neither  sought  nor 
desired  public  office  of  any  kind.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Nash  Grandy,  of  Camden,  North  Carolina,  who  became 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  among  whom  four  sons  sur- 
vived him.  Mrs.  Winslow  died  October,  1858,  having  sur- 
vived her  husband  a  little  over  one  year.  His  son,  Rufus  King 
Winslow,  merchant  and  vessel  owner,  was  born  in  Ocracoke, 
North  Carolina.  He  removed  with  the  family  to  Cleveland 
in  1831,  and  was  sent  to  school  at  the  old  Cleveland  academy. 
When  twenty-one  years  old  he  became  associated  with  his 
brothers,  N.  C.  and  H.  J.  Winslow,  in  the  shipping  business. 
His  attention  was  wholly  devoted  to  this  business,  as  the 
Winslow  family  have  been  from  their  first  arrival  in  Cleve- 
land among  the  foremost,  if  not  at  the  head  of  all,  in  the  own- 
ership of  vessels.  A  large  fleet  of  ships  constructed  for  and 
owned  by  them  was  always  on  the  lakes.  The  father  having 
retired  in  1854,  the  management  of  the  family's  interest  on 
the  lakes  devolved  on  him  and  his  brothers,  and  their  father 
dying  in  1857,  the  business  was  left  wholly  to  them. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  carried  on  with  success,  he  re- 
maining in  Cleveland,  whilst  one  brother  settled  in  Buffalo, 
and  the  other  in  Chicago.  In  1859  and  i860,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brothers,  he  dispatched  some  vessels  to  the  Black 
Sea,  but  most  of  the  operations  were  confined  to  the  lakes. 
Although  a  patriotic  citizen,  attentive  to  his  public  duties,  and 
an  active  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Union  during  the  Re- 
bellion, he  avoided  political  life,  declining  to  accept  positions 
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of  public  trust.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  from  a  boy  was  a  devoted  student  of  ornithology. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kirtland  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  most 
active  and  energetic  members.  He  was  well  known  to  the 
best  artists  as  a  skillful  connoisseur  in  paintings,  and  a  warm 
friend  and  liberal  patron  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Of  refined 
and  cultivated  tastes,  he  shrank  from  notoriety  of  every  de- 
scription, and  was  not  commonly  seen  at  public  gatherings  ; 
but  when  the  occasion  demanded  it  he  was  always  to  be 
found  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  works  of  benevolence, 
and  his  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment  frequently  rendered 
good  service  in  devising  and  carrying  into  execution  plans 
for  patriotic  or  charitable  purposes.  In  1851  he  married  Miss 
Lucy  B.  Clark,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Cleveland. 

Young,  Levi  S.,  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
at  Cleveland,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bingham,  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1830.  His  father,  James  T.  Young,  being  a  farmer, 
he  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  when  not  in  the  school-room.  After 
leaving  school  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  farm  life  until 
twenty-two  years  old,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Cleveland  and 
entered  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  shops  as  an  apprentice, 
under  Mr.  A.  Congdon.  Having  served  out  his  apprentice- 
ship in  1855,  he  worked  his  way  through  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  railroad  shops,  making  himself,  during  his  eight 
years  of  service,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
the  business,  and  being  at  length  promoted  to  the  responsible 
position  of  foreman,  which  he  held  for  the  last  three  years  of 
his  stay.  Receiving  an  invitation  to  accept  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, he  removed  to  Gallon  and  remained  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  that  line  until  1870.  During  that 
period  the  business  of  the  road  about  trebled,  thus  making 
the  responsibility  very  great,  but  not  too  much  for  his  abili- 
ties. In  1870  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indianapolis,  and  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati  Railroad  companies  were  consolidated. 
He  was  tendered  the  charge  of  the  consolidated  line  and  ac- 
cepted it,  removing  his  headquarters  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
has  since  remained.  The  burden  of  responsibility  was  in 
this  way  more  than  doubled,  he  now  having  charge  of  about 
five  hundred  miles  of  road,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
gines. Having  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  training  in 
every  part  of  the  business,  and  a  complete  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  line  and  its  equipment,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
execute  the  important  trust  confided  to  him  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. About  thirty  engines  have  beeif  constructed  under  his 
superintendence,  from  his  own  designs.  Passenger  coaches, 
freight  cars,  and  all  the  equipments  of  a  great  railway  have 
been  turned  out,  under  his  management,  in  style  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  road.  In  addition  to  the  thorough  practical 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  machine  shops,  he  is  original  in 
conception,  and  being  a  good  draughtsman,  is  able  to  reduce 
his  ideas  to  working  shape.  He  has  introduced  many  new 
and  important  improvements  in  the  mechanical  appliances 
and  equipments  of  the  shops  and  road,  and  is  unceasing  in 
efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  line.  As  a  superin- 
tendent of  this  important  department  of  railway  service  he 
exercises  a  vigilant  watchfulness  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
nany,  and  although  kindly  as  well  as  just  toward  the  men 


under  his  control,  he  is  careful  to  see  that  their  duties  are 
strictly  performed.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  keeping 
the  working  expenses  of  the  line  to  the  lowest  possible  point 
without  impairing  its  efficiency  or  entailing  the  necessity  of 
large  expenditures  in  the  future  to  compensate  for  unwise 
parsimony  in  the  present.  In  this  way  he  has  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  official  superiors  and  retained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  those  under  his  control.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  since 
its  organization,  and  has  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-members. 
In  all  his  social  and  business  life  he  has  shown  himself  a 
straightforward,  frank,  modest  man.  In  1853  he  married 
Miss  L.  F.  Butterfield,  of  Cleveland,  and  has  two  children. 

Telford,*  John  GilMORE,  physician,  was  born 
in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  March,  1792.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Telford,  left  Kentucky  in  1805,  and  moved  to  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Then  re- 
moved to  Miami  county,  where  he  brought  up  his  large  family. 
John  Gilmore  was  not  a  robust  boy,  and  as  his  tastes  were 
more  for  books  than  tilling  the  ground,  his  father  gave  him  all 
the  opportunities  the  country  at  that  time  afforded  for  edu- 
cating himself.  He  went  to  school  in  and  about  Troy,  Ohio, 
and  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  until  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Asa  Coleman,  completing  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  married, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mrs.  Lucy  Barbee  Kyle,  who 
bore  him  six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  early  infancy. 
One  son,  Charles  L.  Telford,  of  Cincinnati,  lived  to  be  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  one  daughter  still  living.  With  small 
means,  the  young  doctor  began  life  in  Troy,  Ohio.  The  first 
year  of  his  marriage,  he  built  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
and  died.  He  was  successful  in  his  profession  and  accumu- 
lated some  means.  His  habits  of  life  were  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious. Ever  generous  and  hospitable,  his  house  was 
always  open  to  entertain  either  his  friends  or  those  in  need 
of  a  home,  to  whom  he  gave  unsparingly  and  cheerfully  of 
all  his  home  afforded.  He  practiced  medicine  more  as  a 
matter  of  duty  than  from  love  of  it,  and  gradually  resigned 
it  as  he  grew  older.  As  a  family  physician,  as  county  treas- 
urer, as  county  clerk  of  court,  for  three  successive  terms, 
seven  years  each,  as  director  and  president  of  the  Dayton 
and  Michigan  Railway  Company,  as  president  of  the  Miami 
county  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  he  was  for  the 
larger  portion  of  his  life  among  the  men  most  prominent  in 
the  public  business  of  the  district  of  the  State  in  which  he 
lived.  His  reliability  of  character  and  his  unsullied  integrity 
were  his  tower  of  strength.  He  scorned  all  bribes  to  dis- 
honesty and  temptations  to  falsehood  as  beneath  the  notice 
of  a  gentleman.  His  character  commanded  universal  esteem 
and  universal  confidence.  He  was  firm  and  decided  for  the 
right,  yet  forbearing  and  confiliatory  in  spirit.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  great  desire  in  life  was  to  be  useful 
and  do  good.  The  Bible  was  his  daily  study.  He  said  he 
took  it  just  as  it  was  and  he  needed  no  other  guide  to  direct 
him  in  his  course  of  life.  He  was  a  consistent,  earnest 
christian  man,  with  a  kindness  of  heart  rarely  met,  loving 
and  forgiving  and  ever  ready  to  help  the  needy  or  oppressed. 
His  deep  interest  in  young  men  was  unusually  strong.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  owe  to  Dr.  Telford  their  success  in  life. 
Often  did  he  deny  himself,  that  he  might  assist  young  men  in 
educating  themselves.      He  was  always  a  student,  taking 
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great  pleasure  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  close  and  con- 
stant reader,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  in  science,  politics,  and  religion.  He  was  a  particularly 
modest  man,  making  no  display  of  his  learning  or  attain- 
ments, ever  willing  to  impart  the  former  or  assist  in  any  way. 
His  life  was  a  constant  and  untiring  effort  for  higher  attain- 
ments as  a  christian,  that  being  with  him  the  great  aim  of 
life.  One  rule  of  his  life  was  never  to  say  an  unkind  word 
of  a  fellow-being.  Dr.  Telford  was  quiet  but  cheerful  in 
manner,  always  preferring  the  "lowest  seat,"  and  never 
anxious  for  the  praise  of  his  fellow-man. 

Pratt,  John,  D.  D.,  educator  and  founder  of  Den- 
nison  University,  the  Baptist  college  of  Ohio  at  Granville ; 
was  born  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  October  12th, 
1800.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  eight  children  of  Otis  Pratt 
and  Lydia  Mason,  of  the  same  county.  He  was  reared 
amid  the  disadvantages  of  pinching  poverty,  placed  at  work 
when  a  mere  infant  and  kept  at  it  until  nearly  of  age.  When 
but  three  years  old  he  rode  the  horse  for  his  father  to  plow 
corn,  and  when  a  few  years  older  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  team  of  oxen  and  horses.  Up  to  the  age  of  eleven  he 
enjoyed  less  than  the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  common 
schools  of  his  day.  From  eleven  to  thirteen  he  was  not 
permitted  to  attend  school  a  single  day,  but  was  steadily 
employed  as  a  spinner  in  a  cotton-mill.  During  a  good 
portion  of  those  three  years,  however,  in  addition  to  working 
hard  all  day  in  the  mill,  he  would  study  at  night,  and  some- 
times quite  late,  by  the  light  of  the  embers  in  the  fire-place, 
the  family  being  too  poor  to  indulge  in  the  burning  of  a  tallow 
candle.  It  was  in  this  way  that  young  Pratt,  without  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  ciphered  to  the  "  double  rule  of  three  "  in 
DaboU's  arithmetic.  By  such  persistent  efforts,  supplemented 
by  a  few  months'  subsequent  schooling,  he  qualified  himself 
to  teach  a  common  country  school,  which  he  did  for  a  few 
months  with  remarkable  success,  working  out,  as  a  hired 
hand  at  farm  labor  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
seasons  of  the  year.  His  earnings,  both  in  the  school  and  on 
the  farm,  were  always  turned  over  to  his  father.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  and  one-half  years  he  gave  his  father  his  promissory 
note  for  $50  for  the  remaining  six  months  of  his  minority, 
and,  going  to  Amherst  Academy,  Massachusetts,  he  there 
prepared  for  college,  spent  nearly  four  years  in  Columbia 
College,  Washington  City,  and  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  fall  of  1827.  After  a  theological  course  in 
Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  and  a  short  professorship  of 
languages  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. In  1 83 1  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  trustees  of 
"  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,"  now  Den- 
nison  University,  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and  came  to 
Ohio  for  that  purpose,  in  the *following  autumn.  This  was 
then  a  new  undertaking,  and  during  the  first  quarter  Mr. 
Pratt  was  the  only  teaj:her.  He  began  in  December,  1 831,  in 
a  new  brick  church  edifice,  which  was  simply  inclosed,  and 
the  large  cracks  around  the  window  frames  were  filled  with 
rags ;  the  walls  were  unplastered,  and  slabs  were  used  for 
benches.  In  about  two  years  the  school  was  incorporated  as 
a  college,  and  Professor  Pratt  was  elected  president.  In  1837 
he  resigned  the  presidency  and  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  position  he  occupied  during  his 
subsequent  connection  with  the  institution.  In  its  early 
history  he  performed  for  this  college  a  large  amount  of  labor 


for  which  he  was  but  scantily  paid,  including  considerable 
agency  work.  He  was  the  pioneer  teacher,  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  father  of  the  college ;  and  upon  him  were  turned 
the  eyes  of  its  friends  in  its  days  of  darkness,  which  were 
many.  Through  long  years  of  financial  embarrassment  he 
carried,  as  it  were,  the  institution  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
its  interests  in  his  heart.  In  1852  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
languages,  but  was  very  soon  reelected  to  the  same.  His 
final  retirement  from  the  university  in  1859,  which  was  very 
much  regretted,  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  him  from  the  alumni  of  a  gold-headed  cane.  This  was 
then  a  comparatively  new  thing,  very  few  instances  of  the 
kind  having  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  colleges.  His 
connection  with  this  institution  as  its  father,  president,  and 
professor  comprised  a  period  of  about  twenty-eight  years. 
Through  his  pioneer  labors  a  noble  plant  sprang  into  being ; 
under  his  nursing  care  it  survived  the  critical  period  of  infancy 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  years ;  and  now  that 
the  suns  of  nearly  half  a  century  have  run  their  course,  its 
roots  have  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  solid  earth,  and  it 
promises  to  become  a  tree  of  centuries.  His  superior  abilities 
as  an  educator  were  thoroughly  demonstrated  during  his  long 
connection  with  the  university.  He  possesses  in  a  marvelous 
degree  the  power  to  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  in  the 
mind  of  a  pupil,  and  to  develop  his  ability  for  independent 
thought.  Few  teachers  could  so  completely  disarm  a  pupil 
of  all  his  fancied  knowledge,  and  so  thoroughly  stamp  upon 
his  mind  the  maxim  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  "  '%v  Jt8a  oVt 
mihiv  hiSa,"  as  he  can.  One  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  college 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  "  he  was  born  a  teacher  and  bred  a 
scholar.''  Rev.  Dr.  Turney,  late  of  Washington  City,  once 
said:  "As  a  teacher.  Professor  Pratt  has  no  superior  and 
but  few  equals."  In  June,  1876,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Dennison  University.  April  27th,  1830,  he  married  Mary 
Glover,  daughter  of  Deacon  Elijah  Corey,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  the  wife  of  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D., 
formerly  president  of  Brown  University,  and  latterly  agent 
for  the  Peabody  fund.  Mrs.  Pratt  died  October  4th,  1853, 
leavingtwo  children.  June  17th,  1855,  Professor  Pratt  married 
Susah  C.  Wheeler,  of  Licking  county,  Ohio.  He  now  resides 
on  his  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Granville,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  His  long  life  has  been  characterized  by  signal  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion,  and  his  benevolence 
to  these  objects  has  been  so  marked  that  while  he  might  have 
been  independently  wealthy,  the  evening  of  life  finds  him  in 
very  moderate  circumstances. 

GRANDIN,  Philip,  merchant,  Cincinnati,  was  born  in 
Chnton,  Huntingdon  county,  New  Jersey,  February  i  ith,  1794, 
and  died  at  his  residence.  East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  January  29th,  1858.  Educated  at  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, he  became  a  merchant  in  the  town  of  Asbury,  in  his 
native  State.  In  1817,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
banking  and  mercantile  business  in  Cincinnati,  in  partner- 
ship with  John  H.  Piatt,  his  brother-in-law.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  for  several  years.  He  subsequently  became 
prominently  engaged  in  developing  steamboat  interests  on 
the  Ohio  river,  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  and  built 
the  first  steamboat,  known  as  the  "General  Pike,"  of  which  the 
late  Jacob  Strader  was  captain.  Having  passed  several  years 
connected  with  the  boating  business,  he  purchased  of  Josiah 
Lawrence  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  on  East 
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Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  and  in  1838  withdrew  from  all  busi- 
ness, removed  to  his  farm,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  hfe.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
business  men  of  the  community.  His  investments  were 
cautiously  made  and  in  the  main  proved  judicious.  He 
possessed  much  energy  and  decision  of  character,  combined 
with  amiability  of  disposition.  Attached  to  no  particular 
church,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  with  moral 
convictions  very  decided.  Formerly  a  whig  in  politics,  he 
became  a  repubhcan,  and  continued  so  until  his  decease. 
September  17th,  1817,  he  married  Hannah  C,  daughter  of 
Captain  Jacob  Piatt,  and  sister  of  the  late  Judge  Benjamin 
Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  lady  still  survives  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  in  the  possession  of  remarkable  vigor 
of  mind.  Of  ten  children,  five  died  young.  Her  son, 
William  S.,  lives  at  Glendale,  near  Cincinnati ;  John  P., 
lately  deceased,  resided  in  Warren  county,  Ohio  ;  Mary  is 
the  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  J.  Orr,  of  Cincinnati ;  Hannah  is 
now  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Bates,  at  present  residing  in  France  ; 
Lucy  A.  is  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Goodman,  president  of  the 
National  Lafayette  and  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati ; 
and  Susan  A.  is  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  L.  Woodward,  of  Perinsville, 
Clermont  county,  Ohio. 

BaRNETT,  James,  merchant  and  soldier,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  born  June  21st,   1821,  at  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego 
county,  New  York.     His  father,  Melancthon  Barnett,  an  old 
settler  of  Cleveland,  having  come  there  with  his  family,  when 
his  son,  our  subject,  was  four  years  old.     He  was  sent  to  the 
common  schools  of  that  city  when  he  reached  the  proper  age, 
and  on  leaving  school  was  placed  in  a  hardware  store.     In 
course  of  years  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  hard- 
ware firm  of  George  Worthington  &  Co.,  where  he  long  re- 
mained.    He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  especially  in  everything  relating  to  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  city  and  State.     When  quite  a  young  man,  he 
was  a  member  of  an  artillery  company  formed  in  Cleveland 
in  1840,  and  which  kept  up  an  active  organization  for  over 
eighteen  years,  until,  under  a  change  in  the  Ohio  militia  law, 
it  developed  into  the  first  regiment  light  artillery,  Ohio  volun- 
teer militia,  and  he  was  chosen  colonel.     When  the  attitude 
tjf  the  South-  became  threatening  in  the  winter  of  1860-61 
and  the  secessionists  in  West  Virginia  were  suspected  of  a 
design  to  cross  into  Ohio,  the  regiment  tendered  its  services 
to  the  governor  of  Ohio  and  the  offer  was  accepted,  though 
with  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  field.     Within  five  days  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
summons  came   for  the   regiment  to  proceed  to  the  river 
boundary  fronting  West  Virginia.     Two  days  after  the  order 
came,  it  was  at  Marietta,  preparing  to  go  into  camp,  with  its 
guns  pointing  to  the  Virginia  shore.     Over  a  month  was 
spent  there,  when  an  order  came  to  cross  the  river  into  Vir- 
ginia.    A  detachment  with  two  guns  having  crossed  to  Par- 
kersburg,  he  took  the  remainder  over  to  Benwood  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Grafton,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
tachment, which  had  passed  up  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Philippi,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  fight  there,  and 
being  the  first  artillery  fired  in  the  field  by  the  national  forces 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.    The  regiment  was  reunited 
in  time  to  take    part  in  the  attack  on  the  secessionists  at 
Laurel  Hill,  and  its  fire  was  so  galling  and  effective  that  the 
enemy  precipitately  fled.     A  detachment  from  the  regiment 
with  two  guns  pursued  the  flying  foe  for  two  days,  most  of 


the  time  in  a  drenching  rain  storm  and  over  wretched  moun- 
tain roads,  which  the  fugitives  had  obstructed  with  felled 
trees.    The  pursuit  ended  at  Carrick's  Ford,  where  the  flying 
rebels  made  a  stand,  but  were  speedily  driven  from  their  po- 
sition with  the  loss  of  one  gun,  which  was  brought  back  by 
the  pursuing  force  and  taken  to  Cleveland  as  a  trophy.     At 
the  close  of  this  campaign  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral McCIellan,  at  Beverly,  where  a  consultation  was  had  on 
the  policy  of  taking  the  artillery  on  a  campaign  up  the  Ka- 
nawha, to  attack  General  Wise.     As  the  regiment  had  never 
been  recognized  by  the  general  government,  and  was  acting 
under  State  orders,  its  service  in  Virginia  could  only  be  pro- 
longed by  the  consent  of  the  members.     They  had  passed 
beyond  the  borders  of  Ohio  only  because  such  action  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  but  that 
pretext  having  ceased  to   be   plausible  their  position  was 
doubtful.    Whilst  this  matter  was  under  discussion,  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  was  fought.  General  McCIellan  was  summoned 
to  Washington,  the  artillery  regiment  was  recalled  to  Ohio 
and  dismissed,  after  a  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  that  pr&- 
served  West  Virginia  to  the  Union.     The  reception  of  the 
regiment  as  ij;  entered  Cleveland  with  its  colonel  at  its  head, 
and  bringing  back  all  its  guns  with  the  addition  of  the  piece 
captured  at  Carrick's  Ford,  was  enthusiastic,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  city  council  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously adopted.     August,  1861,  about  a  month  after  his  return 
from  West  Virginia,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Denni- 
son  to  raise  a  twelve-battery  regiment  of  artillery  which  the 
governor  had  prevailed  on  the  general  government  to  author- 
ize.    As  fast  as  the  batteries  were  organized  and  equipped 
they  were  sent  into  the  field.     Two  companies  were  des- 
patched to  General  Thomas,  arriving  in   time  to  do  good 
work  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky.     The  other 
batteries,  as  they  were  made  ready,  were  sent  to  different 
commands  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.     This  work  be- 
ing accomplished,  he  reported  to  General  Buell,  at  Louisville, 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  taking  with  him  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand.    On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Nashville,  in  March, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery  reserve  of  the 
army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  this  capacity  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Corinth,  and  other  actions,  until 
the  occupation  of  Huntsville  by  Buell's  .army.    July,  1862, 
he  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on  recruiting  service,  in  which  he 
was  so  successful  that  in  September  he  returned  to  the  field 
with  his  full  quota  of  recruits  and  was  assigned  to  duty  upon 
the  staff  of  General  C.  C.  Gilbert,  then  in  command  of  the  cen- 
ter corps  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio.     He  was  transferred,  after 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  to  the  staff  of  Major-general  McCook, 
where  he  filled  the  position  of  chief  of  artillery  until  No- 
vember 24th,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  by  General  Rose- 
crans  to  the  position  of  chief  of  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.    Here  he  found  abundant  work  and  performed 
it  well.    His  services  in  the  great  conflict  of  Stone  river,  Chick- 
mauga.  Mission  Ridge,  and  the  numerous  other  battles  in 
which  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  engaged  were  so  im- 
portant as  to  be  specially  mentioned  with  strong  commend- 
ation by  General  Rosecrans.     General  Thomas,  on  whom 
the  command  of  that  department  of  the  Union  forces  finally 
developed,  held  him  in  great  esteem  and  placed  implicit 
confidence   in   his   military    skill,  judgment,   and  bravery. 
When  the  operations  around  Chattanooga  closed,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  artillery  requiring  reorganization  and  re- 
mounting.   Two  divisions  of  six  batteries  each  were  formed 
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— one  composed  of  batteries  in  the  regular  United  States 
service,  and  the  other  of  volunteer  batteries,  principally  those 
of  the  1st  Ohio  artillery  regiment.  These  were  camped 
near  Nashville,  thoroughly  drilled,  reorganized  and  equip- 
ped, and  held  in  readiness  for  the  field.  On  the  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  the  need  of  his  services  having  ceased,  he  was 
mustered  out.  After  he  had  left  the  service,  but  before  he 
had  quitted  Nashville,  the  battle  at  that  place  was  fought, 
and  he  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  engagement,  though  act- 
ing merely  in  an  independent  capacity.  He  was  subse- 
quently made  a  brevet  brigadier-general  in  consideration  of 
his  distinguished  services.  On  his  return  home,  he  resumed 
business  in  the  firm  of  which  he  had  continued  a  member 
throughout  the  war.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Allen  one  of  the  three  trustees  for  the  management  of  North- 
ern Ohio  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  political  affairs  he 
always  acted  with  the  republican  party  since  its  organization, 
but  was  held  in  high  respect  by  citizens  of  all  political  opin- 
ions for  his  unquestioned  honor  and  probity  in  all  matters, 
social,  business,  and  political ;  for  his  public  spirit  and  patri- 
otism ;  and  for  his  distinguished  services  in  defense  of  his 
country ;  whilst  his  genial  disposition  and  courteous  man- 
ners make  him  a  general  favorite. 

WaTMOUGH,  Pendleton  Gaines,    lieutenant- 
commander  United  States  navy,  was  born  May  3d,  1828,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  living,  April,  1879,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  G.  Wat- 
mough,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  member  of  Con- 
gress.    In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  appointed  midshipman, 
joining  the  line  of  battle  ship  "  Delaware,"  under  Commodore 
Morris  and  Commander  David  G.  Farragut,  in  1841,  in  which 
he  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  1844,  being  transferred  to  the  "  Portsmouth  "  and  subse- 
quently to  the  "Savannah,"  on  both  in  the  Pacific.    In  the  latter 
vessel  he  took  part  in  movements  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Fremont's   army  operations,  resulted   in   the  annexation  of 
California.     In    1847   he  was  ordered  to  Annapolis  for  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  passed  in  1848,  and  in  the  following 
year  served  on  the  steam  frigate  "  Mississippi "  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.     From   that  frigate  he  was  transferred  to   the 
"  Fredonia,"  stationed  at  Valparaiso,  remaining  on  her  until 
the  fall  of  1853,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and 
returned  home.     In  February,  1856,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  steamship  "  Portsmouth  "  for  a  cruise  to  China, 
which  lasted  two  years.     When  the   "  Portsmouth  "  sailed 
there  were  grave  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  England  grow- 
ing out  of  the  diplomatic  differences  concerning  the  enlisting 
of  men  for  Russia  in  the  Crimean  war.    Those  apprehensions 
were  ill-founded,  but  the  United  States  ships  found  work  to  do 
in  Chinese  waters   during  the  war   between   England   and 
China,  in  1856.     The  Chinese  fired  upon  Captain  Foote,  who 
commanded  the  United  States  expedition,  and  in  retaliation  for 
this  outrage  the  "  Portsmouth  "  and  "  Levant  "  stormed,  car- 
ried and  occupied  the  barrier  forts  and  destroyed  the  guns, 
war  material  and  forts.     The  Chinese  government  apologized 
and  admitted  the  justice  of  these  retaKatory  acts,  which  gave 
the  United  States  a  strong  position  in  China  which  it  had  not 
previously  held.      His   conduct  in   these  engagements  was 
highly  complimented  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Captain  Foote 
to  the  father   of  Lieutenant  Watmough,  under   date  of  De- 
cember, 1856.     In  the  same  cruise  he  visited  Siam,  where 
friendly  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United  States 


were  established.  In  1858,  having  returned,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  steamer  "  Michigan  "  on  the  lakes,  but  resigned  in  the 
spring  of  1859.  ^^  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Secession 
he  promptly  tendered  his  services  to  the  Navy  Department 
and  took  charge  of  a  battery  at  Havre-de-Grace.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  with  the  "Union"  off  Charleston.  In  com- 
mand of  the  "Curlew  "  he  took  part  in  the  captures  of  Port 
Royal,  Fernandina,  Fort  Pulaski,  and  Brunswick,  and  in  the 
engagements  before  Savannah,  where  he  commanded  the 
"  Potomska."  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  commanded  the  cap- 
tured blockade-runner  "Memphis,"  with  which  he  aided  in 
the  blockade  of  Charleston.  His  vessel  being  sent  home  for 
repairs  he  was  detailed  to  command  the  "Kansas,"  and, 
whilst  she  was  being  fitted  out,  took  a  battery  with  volunteer 
sailors  to  protect  Harrisburg  from  Lee's  invasion.  With  the 
"  Kansas"  he  blockaded  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  under 
Admiral  Lee,  captured  and  destroyed  several  blockade-run- 
ners. He  subsequently  participated  in  Butler's  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  the  successful  attack  under 
Terry,  took  command  of  the  post  at  Smithville,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wilmington  river,  participated  in  Grant's  attack  on 
Petersburg,  and  went  to  Richmond  at  the  fall  of  that  place. 
After  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  Confederate  troops 
when  Richmond  was  taken,  and  to  aid  in  the  capture  of 
Wilkes  Booth,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  resigned  from 
the  service  in  August  1865.  On  leaving  the  service  he  came 
to  Cleveland  and  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  by 
President  Grant  in  1869,  and  reappointed  in  1873.  I"  ad- 
dition to  that  position  he  was  interested  in  the  Leader  daily 
newspaper,  and  in  several  business  enterprises ;  a  director  in 
the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  Association,  a  stockholder  in  the 
Steel  Screw  Company,  Rocky  River  Railroad  Company,  and 
West  Side  Loan  and  Saving  Institution.  In  the  navy  he 
achieved  a  fine  reputation  for  personal  bravery  and  patriotic 
services,  while  in  civil  life  he  was  esteemed  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  was  always  an  active  republican  in 
politics.  He  married  in  Cleveland,  in  1862,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Merwin,  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Reuben  Wood.  One 
son  and  three  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Newton,  Sheldon,  pioneer  farmer,  of  Madison, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Connecti- 
cut, February  24th,  1804.  His  father  Isaac  Newton,  a  sub- 
stantial farmer,  descended  from  Roger  Newton,  one  of  the 
early  English  emigrants  who  settled  in  New  Haven,  and  was 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  in  this  country,  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  i8n  and  settled  in  Boardman,  the  son  be- 
"ing  then  seven  years  old.  Here  he  attended  the  district 
school  and  worked  on  the  farm,  being  reared  to  a  farmer's 
life.  He  remained  on  the  parental  farm  until  1846,  when  he 
purchased  one  for  himself,  and  became  known  in  time  as  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  substantial  farmers  of  the  county. 
He  took  a  strong  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  county,  and  wielded  no  httle  influence  among 
his  neighbors  in  public  affairs.  Originally  a  whig,  on  the  rise 
of  the  republican  party  he  joined  that  organization.  In  1866 
he  yielded  to  the  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  was  elected 
county  commissioner.  The  question  of  removing  the  county 
seat  from  Canfield  to  Youngstown  being  strongly  agitated  in 
1872,  he  was  elected  the  representative  of  the  county  in  the 
legislature,  with  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  that  object,  and  his  efforts  contributed 
largely  to  the  successful  result.    In  1840  he  was  elected  justice 
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of  the  peace,  and  for  more  that  thirty-three  consecutive  years 
held  that  position.  He  was  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown  and  was  chosen  a  direc- 
tor. In  public  affairs  and  in  public  and  private  benevolent 
work  he  was  always  liberal,  giving  freely  according  to  his 
means.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  his  sympathies 
were  strongly  with  the  Union  cause,  and  he  spared  neither 
effort  nor  money  in  its  behalf.  He  was  a  sound  and  substan- 
tial farmer  pioneer,  whose  influence  in  the  county  was  great, 
and  whose  sound  common  sense  made  that  influence  of 
value.  He  ranks  among  those  early  settlers  whose  personal 
qualities  and  acts  have  shaped  the  character  of  the  place, 
and  whose  influence  has  been  always  moral  and  good. 
He  married,  in  1836,  Miss  Rachael  Hooker,  of  the  same 
county,  and  had  five  children.  The  eldest  son,  Warner, 
a  bright  and  estimable  young  man,  enlisted  as  a  private  at 
the  first;  alarm  of  war  in  1861,  saw  active  service  in  the 
principal  engagements,  was  promoted,  for  bravery,  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks. 

STOCKLY,  John  GALT,  whose  name  is  prominently 
connected  with  the  early  lake  and  harbor  improvements  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  24th, 
1799,  and  died  at  Cleveland,  May  21st,  1863.  His  father, 
Ayres  Stockly,  a  native  of  the  eastern'  shore  of  Virginia, 
and  captain  in  the  East  India  merchant  service,  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  genuine  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  He  died  when  John  G.  was  only  two  years 
old,  leaving  his  widow  and  four  children  with  very  limited 
means.  Mrs.  Mary  Gait  Stockly  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Gait,  of  Coleraine,  Ireland,  and  Sarah  Shute,  of  an  old  Phil- 
adelphia family  of  prominence.  John  Stockly  attended 
school  until  about  fourteen,  when  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
be  a  tax  upon  his  mother.  His  natural  inclination  led  him 
to  the  wharf,  where  he  helped  to  unload  a  cargo  of  brick  for 
Stephen  Girard,  who  paid  him  four  shining  silver  dollars, 
with  which  he  hurried  to  his  mother,  assuring  her  she  would 
never  want  for  money  again.  Having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship with  a  ship-carpenter  for  two  years,  he  took  two  voyages, 
one  to  Liverpool  and  one  to  Cuba,  but  found  that,  owing  to 
short-sightedness  and  the  necessity  of  wearing  glasses,  he 
would  be  prevented  from  following  the  sea.  He  then  went 
into  a  ship-yard  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  had  a  yard  of  his 
own,  carrying  on  a  thriving  business  for  several  years.  About 
the  year  1830,  having  concluded  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the 
growing  West,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  custom-house 
officer  between  Buffalo  and  Chippewa.  There  he  served  for 
nearly  two  years,  making  many  friends  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  a  corporation  who  were  build- 
ing extensive  mills  at  AUenburgh,  Canada,  on  the  Welland 
Canal.  He  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent,  but 
soon  became  a  partner,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
building  up  a  thriving  town,  where  he  resided  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  on  account  of  which,  being 
an  American  and  unwilling  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  he  at  once  removed,  in  1838,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
then  but  a  frontier  village,  with  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  which  his  future  life  was  destined  to  be  closely  identified. 
After  trying  mercantile  pursuits  at  this  place  for  several  years 
with  only  partial  success,  he  followed  again  his  natural  love 
for  the  water  and  shipping,  and  threw  all  his  energies  into 
building  up  a  coal  trade  in  the  city,  and  having  sold  the  first 
load  of  coal  in  Cleveland,  he  became  a  pioneer  in  what  has 


since  become  an  immense  business,  that  of  shipping  coal  by 
lake  to  western  points.  About  1845  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  harbor  facilities  of  the  city,  and  at  once  set  to 
work,  with  but  limited  means  and  little  encouragement,  to 
build  a  pier  of  spiles,  extending  some  distance  into  the  lake, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  which  was 
known  for  years  as  "Stockly's  Pier."  This  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  building  docks  and  foundations  for  dep6ts 
in  this  manner,  and  for  twenty-five  years  the  different  rail- 
roads running  into  Cleveland  utilized  Mr.  Stockly's  idea,  with 
great  saving  of  expense.  He  also  originated  the  idea  of 
a  Cleveland  breakwater,  and  was  the  first  to  bring  this  pro- 
ject before  the  minds  of  the  public.  It  was  Mr.  Stockly,  also, 
who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  buying  the  lake  front  of  the 
city  and  converting  it  into  a  park,  many  years  before  this  was 
actually  done.  Mr.  Stockly  was  a  man  of  commanding  per- 
sonal appearance,  of  great  force  of  character,  of  superior 
executive  ability,  and  was  liberal  and  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  public 
improvements  of  me  city.  He  was  noted,  also,  for  his  fear- 
less courage,  having  on  several  occasions  been  instrumental, 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  in  rescuing  sailors  from  vessels 
driven  ashore  by  storms,  and  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
the  lake  steamer  "G.  P.  Griffith,"  near  Painesville,  in  1850, 
his  self-sacrifice  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
community.  A  Presbyterian  in  religious  belief  and  profes- 
sion, and  a  pronounced  old-line  whig  in  his  political  views, 
Mr.  Stockly  afterward  became  an  ardent  republican.  The 
spirit  of  patriotism,  inherited  from  his  parents,  never  forsook 
him,  and  when  the  war  for  the  Union  commenced,  although 
too  old  for  service,  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  was  restless  until  he  had  gone  to  the  front, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  hospital  fleet  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, under  Commodore  Porter.  Here  he  contracted  the 
illness  which  caused  his  death,  three  months  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Cleveland,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He 
was  buried  with  military  honors,  the  casket  being  enshrouded 
with  the  starry  banner  he  had  so  dearly  loved  and  patriotic- 
ally defended.  Mr.  Stockly  twice  married  —  first  Miss  Ann 
Green,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1824,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Ayres  Stockly.  His  second  marriage  took  place  in  1832,  while 
at  Chippewa,  when  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Duchattelle, 
who,  with  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  survived 
him.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  married,  in  1852,  John  E. 
Cary,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Willey  &  Cary,  for  thirty-five  years 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Cleveland  bar.  The  other  daugh- 
ters are  Mrs.  Albert  Watrous,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  Mrs.  Otis 
B.  Boise,  of  New  York  city,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Curtiss,  of 
Philadelphia.  His  sons,  George  W.  and  Charles  E.  Stockly, 
are  enterprising  and  promising  young  business  men  of  Cleve- 
land, the  former  being  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Telegraph  Supply  Company,  a  large  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, and  the  latter  superintendent  of  the  American  District 
Telegraph  Company. 

RiNEHART,  James  Workman,  of  Springfield, 

Ohio,  was  born  December  i6th,  1821,  at  Waynesburg,  Green 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1876,  at  Springfield,  Clarke 
county,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children. 
His  father,  Jesse  Rinehart,  was  of  good  old  German  stock,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  James  received  his  education  at 
Waynesburg  college,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  com- 
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menced  business  for  himself  as  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  his 
native  town.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  in  which 
he  continued  for  the  next  nine  years.  In  the  year  1861,  he 
transferred  his  business  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he 
remained  until  1866,  when  he  returned  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results,  he  purchased  from  John  Pitts,  of 
the  firm  of  Pitts  &  McClure,  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machines,  in  Springfield,  his  interest  in  that  firm.  This  was 
an  established  business,  but  our  subject  added  great  strength 
to  it  by  his  executive  and  financial  ability.  He  was  a 
scrupulously  just  man,  accurate  and  exact  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. The  details  of  the  business  were  all  kept  under  his  own 
personal  supervision,  and  the  firm  afterward  became  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures.  He  realized  a  hand- 
some competency,  and  was  proud  of  having  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Caro- 
line M.  Pennock,  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  died, 
leaving  two  children — James  Workman  and  Lucy.  The 
former  died  December  24th,  1B76,  at  the  age  of  17  ;  and  the 
latter  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  D.  Little,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
His  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  is  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
F.  E.  D.  McGinley,  a  well-known  journalist  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  By  her  he  left  three  daughters  under  ten  years  of 
age — Emmeline,  Jesse  Earl,  and  Florence.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent-citizen and  a  good  husband  and  father,  doing  everything 
to  make  his  home  happy. 

Hunt,  Lester  Trowbridge,  lawyer,  was  born 

in  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  September  loth,  1832.  On 
the  paternal  side  the  family  are  of  English  extraction,  three 
brothers  having  originally  emigrated  to  America,  and  separ- 
ating, one  settled  in  New  York,  another  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  third  in  Connecticut.  From  the  Connecticut  settler,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended.  His  father,  Elisha  Hunt, 
a  farmer,  died  when  our  subject  was  five  months  old,  and  he 
grew  up  under  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother. .  The  latter, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Almira  Bill  (a  relative  of  Earl  Bill,  of 
Cleveland),  was  also  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
the  usual  experience  of  New  England  boyhood.  He  attended 
the  common  schools,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  phys- 
ical constitution  by  labor  upon  the  farm.  This  occupation, 
with  intervals  of  teaching,  he  continued  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  About  this  time  he  determined  to  seek  a 
broader  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  than  New  England 
at  that  time  afforded.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  New 
York,  he,  in  the  year  1855,  came  to  Hardin  county,  Ohio. 
Here  he  determined  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
after  due  preparation,  attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
graduating  in  the  spring  of  1857.  Returning  to  Kenton, 
Hardin  county,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
which  he  continued  until  1864.  In  that  year  he  purchased 
the  Kenton  Republican  of  General  James  S.  Robinson,  and 
commenced  with  characteristic  zeal,  the  work  of  editorship 
In  this  business  he  remained  for  a  period  of  six  years,  con- 
ducting the  paper  with  ability  and  success.  While  performing 
the  duties  of  a  journalist  he  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate. 
After  disposing  of  his  newspaper  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  continued  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Hunt 
has  taken  considerable  interest  in  local  politics,  although  not 
an  office-seeker.  Editing  and  publishing  for  some  years  a 
republican  county  paper,  he  has  necessarily  been  pronounced 


in  political  opinion.  He  has  done  some  campaign  work, 
mostly  local,  and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  his 
county  for  two  terms — first  in  1861,  and  again  in  1863.  Mr. 
Hunt  bears  the  highest  reputation  among  his  fellow-townsmen 
for  integrity  and  honor.  At  one  time,  in  connection  with 
General  James  S.  Robinson,  he  transacted  a  large  business  in 
real  estate,  but  in  common  with  every  other  business,  it  has 
been  somewhat  contracted  with  the  change  of  times. 
Our  subject  married,  June  2d,  1859,  Ellen  F.  Burnham,  of 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  who  died  February  2d,  1869. 
June  14th,  1877,  he  married  Maggie  Young,  of  Kenton. 

Throckmorton,  John  Isaac,  lawyer,  was  bom 

near  Hallsville,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  February  20th,  1832. 
His  ancestors  were  English.  Three  brothers  of  the  family, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  emigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Their  de- 
scendants gradually  moved  with  the  tide  of  population  west- 
ward. One  of  them  in  the  year  1801,  with  his  wife  and  six 
children,  of  whom  Samuel,  the  father  of  John  Isaac,  was  the 
youngest,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Coleraine  township, 
Ross  county.  About  the  same  time  Jacob  and  Anna  Maria 
Pontious  removed  from  Buffalo  valley,  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
settled  in  Coleraine  township,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Throckmorton  family,  and  there  reared  a  large  family.  In 
the  course  of  time  their  third-  child,  Elizabeth,  was  married 
to  Samuel  Throckmorton,  and  of  their  family  of  six  sons, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  third.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  district  common  school,  which  he  regularly 
attended  for  thirteen  winters,  obtaining  all  the  scholarship 
his  instructors  could  impart.  During  some  of  those  years 
Samuel  Yaple,  and  his  son  Alfred,  (the  latter  of  whom  is  now 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,)  were  the  teach- 
ers. Eventually  Alfred  Yaple  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
our  subject,  his  pupil,  succeeded  him  as  a  school-teacher. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Miss  Holman  of  Kinnikinnick, 
Ross  county,  and  removed  to  McDonough  county,  Illinois, 
and  there,  jointly  with  his  brother  William,  purchased  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Here,  in  the  autumn  of 
1859,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Thompson.  In  the  following  year  his  young  wife  died  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  after  a  short  illness.  This  sudden  event 
unsettled  his  life  for  a  time ;  he  suspended  his  legal  studies, 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Illinois  property,  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61  taught  his  last  school.  In 
the  following  autumn,  having  assisted  to  recruit  a  company 
in  his  native  township,  he  received  from  Governor  Tod,  a 
commission  as  second-heutenant  of  company  A,  73d  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry.  He  served  under  Generals  Rosecrans 
and  Fremont,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  the  first-lieuten- 
ancy of  his  company.  His  health  soon  after  failing,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  commission.  Again  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  the  Ross  county  militia  being  called  upon  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  Morgan  from  Kentucky,  our  subject  received  the 
appointment  of  major  of  the  2nd  regiment,  and  served 
through  the  campaign.  In  1865  he  resumed  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  the  office  of  Samuel  L.  Wallace,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  -1867  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  now 
judge  of  common  pleas  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Ohio. 
Since  1873  he  has  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  Judge 
John  M.  Vanmeter,  as  Vanmeter  &  Throckmorton.  April 
3rd,  1877,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  sixth  circuit. 
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Mr.  Throckmorton  has  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
lawyer,  more  especially  as  an  advocate.  His  politics  have 
varied  with  his  ideas  of  public  justice.  In  1856  he  was  a 
staunch  republican,  and  was  identified  with  that  party  until 
'869,  having  in  the  previous  year  been  a  delegate  from  Ross 
county  to  the  republican  State  convention.  In  the  following 
year,  mainly  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  public  credit 
bill,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  party,  but  refused  to 
join  the  democracy.  In  1876,  however,  he  consented  to  be 
a  delegate  to  the  democratic  State  convention  at  Cincinnati. 
At  that  period  the  subject  of  the  currency  and  finance  had 
assumed  great  prominence.  The  advocates  of  paper  money, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Throckmorton,  passed  a  platform 
in  accordance  with  their  views ;  but  the  democratic  conven- 
tion, subsequently  held  in  St.  Louis,  adopted  a  hard-money 
platform,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Mr.  Throckmorton,  on 
conscientious  grounds,  withdrew  himself  from  the  party,  and 
cast  his  vote  and  influence  in  favor  of  the  Peter  Cooper 
movement.  September  13th,  1877,  it  was  determined  at  a 
mass  convention,  in  Columbus,  to  organize  a  distinct  party 
movement  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  currency  reform,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  Mr.  Throck- 
morton was  the  first  to  designate  the  new  organization,  the 
"National  party."  Believing  in  the  efficacy  of  paper  cur- 
rency, he  has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  judgment,  and  as 
a  matter  of  high  principle,  labored  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  national  party.  He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
office,  though  frequently  solicited  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  in  convention. 

TOMLINSON,  Samuel  BidDLE,  physician,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  January 
nth,  1830.  His  father,  Samuel  Tomlinson,  and  his  mother, 
Rebecca  Biddle,  were  of  English  descent,  and  while  he  was 
yet  a  child  they  emigrated  to  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  and 
settled  near  the  little  village  of  Cheviot,  now  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his  pre- 
liminary education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  Farmer's 
College,  at  College  Hill,  and  there  entered  upon  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  literary  course  for  five  years,  when  he  gradu- 
ated with  honors.  He  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  four  years,  and  graduated  with 
distinction  in  the  class  of  1856.  Entering  the  house  he  has 
ever  since  occupied  as  his  office,  and  for  some  years  his 
residence,  also  in  Cincinnati,  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  citizen 
and  physician  of  high  character.  Having  practiced  through 
two  separate  visitations  of  cholera,  also  small-pox  and  scarli- 
tina,  that  scourge  of  children,  he  has  great  success  in  his 
treatment  of  these  diseases.  In  1869,  he  married  Miss  Athelia 
M.,  daughter  of  E.  M.  Spencer,  formerly  a  partner  in  the 
Daily  Times  Company.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati 
High  School,  and  has  borne  her  husband  four  children,  two 
of  whom  are  living :  Fannie  May  and  Samuel  S.  Immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson  went  to 
Europe  and  made  the  tour  of  the  Continent  and  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  France.  They  visited  the  principal  cities, 
and  at  Paris  spent  several  months,  in  which  Dr.  Tomlinson 
studied,  attending  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hop- 
ital  des  Enfants  Malades,  an  institution,  the  property  of,  and 
founded  by,  the  learned  and  eminent  Dr.  Archambault. 
Here  Dr.  Tomlinson  studied  especially  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  very  proficient 


and  successful.  In  1873  he  estabhshed  the  Alpha  Hill  hotel 
and  hospital,  in  which  the  sick,  unfortunate  and  invalid 
strangers  have  advantages  of  a  hotel  and  hospital  combined, 
where  women  are  received  for  surgical  and  medical  treat- 
ment and  confinement,  and  where  little  children  of  all  ages 
are  supplied  with  a  home,  and  cared  for  by  Christian  women. 
The  hotel  is  well  lighted  and  airily  located  on  one  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  city.  A  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
himself,  his  family  are  attendants  of  the  Christian  Disciples 
church.  He  is  a  prudent  business  man,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends  and  , 
patients. 

Blennerhassett,  Harmon,  was  born  in  1767, 
of  an  Irish  family  of  wealth  and  distinction,  while  his  parents 
were  on  a  temporary  visit  in  Hampshire,  England.  The 
residence  of  the  family  was  Castle  Conway,  County  Kerry, 
Ireland.  Harmon  received  his  education  at  Westminister 
School,  a  collegiate  institution  of  the  highest  class  in  England. 
On  quitting  school,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from 
which,  in  due  time  he  graduated,  with  apparently  a  bril- 
liant career  before  him.  His  personal  appearance  was  un- 
usually attractive,  and  his  manners  prepossessing.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1790,  and  then,  as  was  customary 
with  the  scions  of  families  of  distinction,  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  Being  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  was  not  solicitous 
of  engaging  in  his  profession.  In  1796,  his  father  died,  and 
Harmon,  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  came  into  full  pos- 
session of  his  fortune.  Becoming  involved  in  some  political 
troubles  in  Ireland,  he  disposed  of  his  property  there,  and 
removed  to  England,  where  he  was  at  once  received  in  the 
highest  social  circle.  Here  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Agnew, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-governor  Agnew,  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  Earl  of  Kinsale,  an  Irish  noble,  married  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  The  family  of  Blennerhassetts  were  staunch 
monarchists,  while  Harmon  himself  had  imbibed  republican 
principles.  This  fact  rendered  his  position,  among  the 
higher  circle  in  which  he  moved,  very  uncomfortable,  and 
he  finally  decided  on  removing  to  the  United  States,  where 
society  and  politics  would  be  more  congenial  to  his  tastes. 
Before  leaving  England,  he  provided  himself,  abundantly, 
with  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  luxurious  en- 
joyment of  a  home  in  the  new  world,  including  an  extensive 
library.  He  arrived  with  his  wife  and  some  attendants,  in 
New  York,  in  the  year  1797,  bringing  with  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  first  families  in  that  city.  He 
remained  in  New  York  several  months,  and  his  society  was 
much  courted.  He  made  inquiries  respecting  the  most  eligi- 
ble and  attractive  portion  of  the  country  in  which  to  settle. 
In  the  fall  of  1797,  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  purchased  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
which  he  richly  furnished,  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  river  to 
Marietta.  Here  he  landed  and  passed  the  winter,  exploring 
the  country  around  for  an  eligible  spot  on  which  to  erect  a 
residence.  A  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river  there  is  an  island,  nearly  opposite  the  settlement  of 
Belpr6,  Ohio.  This  island  presented  to  him  many  attractions. 
It  contained  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  of  excellent 
land,  and  in  1798,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  purchased  of  its  pro- 
prietor, Elijah  Backus,  the  upper  part  of  this  island,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  for  j!4,5oo.  A  large 
block-house,  which  had  been  erected  as  a  place  of  refuge 
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during  the  Indian  wars,  still  stood  on  his  newly  acquired  land, 
and  of  this,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  his  wife,  and  one  child  took 
possession.  He  then  commenced  to  erect  that  which,  for  the 
time  and  place,  was  a  magnificent  mansion  for  his  residence, 
surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds,  in  which  a  great  amount 
of  labor  and  money  was  expended.  Boat-houses  were  erec- 
ted on  both  sides  of  the  island,  and  boats  of  costly  construc- 
tion procured.  Negro  servants  were  trained  in  the  various 
occupations  of  boatmen,  grooms,  gardeners,  etc.  The  outlay 
upon  the  buildings  and  grounds  amounted  to  $40,000  in  gold, 
■an  immense  sum  of  money  in  those  days.  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
was  mild  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and 
was  considered  a  great  public  benefactor,  his  large  expendi- 
ture giving  an  impulse  to  improvements  in  roads,  buildings, 
and  agriculture,  for  many  miles  around.  In  this  home,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury  that  wealth  could  command,  Mr. 
Blennerhassett  and  his  family  lived  for  eight  years,  and 
during  this  period  two  more  children  were  born  to  him. 
From  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  the  place  must  have  been 
a  little  paradise,  and  its  proprietor  found  his  happiness  in 
making  all  around  him  happy.  In  1805,  Aaron  Burr,  a 
political  enthusiast,  who  had  been  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  from  1800  to  1804,  visited  the  island  and  first 
met  the  owner.  Blennerhassett  became  ultimately  involved 
in  the  "  Burr  conspiracy,"  his  beautiful  home  was  invaded  by 
armed  men,  his  family  subjected  to  insult,  and  his  property 
ruined.  The  owner  after  many  adventures,  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  complicity  with  Burr  in  the  crime  of  treason.  He 
was  acquitted,  but  this  proved  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
succession  of  troubles ;  misfortune  followed  upon  misfortune, 
and  he  died  in  poverty,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  En- 
gland, in  1831.  His  accomplished  wife  survived  him  eleven 
years,  and  died  in  New  York,  in  1842.  Not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  their  once  beautiful  home  on  the  island  of  the  Ohio. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  president  of  the  standard 
Oil  Company,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  July  8th,  1839,  ''^ 
Central  New  York.  His  father,  Dr.  William  A.  Rockefeller, 
was  a  physician  in  that  State.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, and  remained  at  school  until  the  summer  of  1855. 
After  serving  a  business  apprenticeship  until  the  spring  of 
1858,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  M.  B.  Clark  in  the  pro- 
duce commission  business,  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller 
having  a  very  successful  trade  until  its  termination  in  1865. 
In  1862  the  firm  became  associated  with  other  parties  in  the 
refining  of  petroleum,  then  a  new  branch  of  industry,  Clark 
&  Rockfeller  contributing  a  capital  of  $4,000  at  the  start,  and 
agreeing  to  make  further  contributions  if  necessary.  The 
business  increased  with  such  unexpected  rapidity  that  within 
a  year  the  advances  to  the  refinery  reached  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  1865  the  oil  refining  interest 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  he  sold  out  his  share  in 
the  commission  bdsiness,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  re- 
fining. The  interests  of  his  associates  in  the  refining  works 
were  purchased  and  he  established  the  firm  of  Rockefeller  & 
Andrews,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  practical  details. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  established  a  second  refining 
business  in  company  with  his  brother,  under  the  name  of 
William  Rockefeller  &  Co.,  Rockefeller  &  Andrews  furnishing 
half  the  capital.  The  two  establishments  were  conducted 
separately  at  Cleveland  for  a  year  or  two,  when  a  combina- 
nation  was  formed,  and  a  third  house  established,  with  a 
place  of  business  in  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  oil,  the  style 


of  the  house  being  Rockefeller  &  Co.  Still  later  Henry  M. 
Flagler,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  the  three  concerns 
consolidated  under  the  general  partnership  of  Rockefeller, 
Andrews  &  Flagler,  with  establishments  at  New  York  and 
Cleveland.  In  1870  the  concern  organized  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  one  miUion  dollars,  and  trans- 
ferred all  their  business  to  it.  Of  this  company  he  was  made 
president.  In  1872  another  consohdation  was  affected,  by 
which  nearly  the  entire  oil  refining  interest  of  Cleveland  and 
other  interests  in  New  York  and  the  oil  regions  were  combined 
in  this  company,  the  capital  stock  of  which  was  raised  two  and 
a-half  milUons,  and  its  business  reached  in  one  year  over 
twenty-five  million  dollars  — the  largest  company  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  The  New  York  establishment  was  enlarged 
in  its  refining  departments ;  large  tracts  of  land  were  pur- 
chased, and  fine  warehouses  erected  for  the  storage  of  petro- 
leum ;  a  considerable  number  of  iron  cars  were  procured  and 
the  business  of  transporting  oil  entered  upon ;  interests  were 
purchased  in  oil  pipes  in  the  producing  regions,  so  that  the 
company  and  its  associates  controlled  about  two  hundred 
miles  of  oil  pipes,  and  several  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
iron  tankage.  Works  were  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
barrels,  paints  and  glue,  and  everything  used  in  the  manu- 
facture or  shipment  of  oil.  The  works  had  a  capacity  of  dis- 
tilling twenty-nine  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day,  and 
from  thirty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand  men  were  employed 
in  the  various  departments.  The  cooperage  factory,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  turned  out  nine  thousand  barrels  a  day, 
which  consumed  over  two  hundred  thousand  staves  and 
headings,  the  product  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  sel- 
ected oak.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  formerly  the 
full  labor  of  one  man  to  manufacture  three  or  four  barrels 
daily,  the  magnitude  of  this  accessory  to  the  business  can  be 
realized.  Only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness was  done  in  Cleveland,  the  remainder  being  widely 
diffused  over  the  country,  stimulating  industry  and  traffic 
wherever  it  was  established  ;  but  the  business  originating  in 
Cleveland,  the  managers  felt  a  pride  in  keeping  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  in  that  city.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
combined  iron  industries  of  the  city,  the  oil  refining  interests 
almost  entirely  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  made 
larger  additions  to  the  wealth  and  growth  of  Cleveland,  than 
did  any  other  one  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture.  The 
greater  part  of  the  product  was  shipped  to  Europe,  and  the 
market  for  it  was  found  in  all  parts  of  that  continent  and 
the  British  Islands  —  in  fact  all  over  the  world.  Every  part 
of  the  United  States  was  supplied  from  the  main  distilling 
point,  Cleveland,  and  the  company  virtually  controlled  the 
oil  market  of  this  continent,  and  in  fact  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides the  president,  the  principal  active  meinbers  of  the 
company  were,  Wilham  Rockefeller,  vice-president,  H.  M. 
Flagler,  secretary  ;  Colonel  O.  H.  Payne,  treasurer,  and  S. 
Andrews,  superintendent,  who  had  charge  of  the  manufactur- 
ing. The  success  of  the  company  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy,  foresight,  and  unremitting  labors  of  its  founder  and 
president.  In  spite  of  the  great  fluctuations  of  the  oil  trade, 
it  was  always  profitable  to  its  stockholders,  and  whilst  the 
trade  was  seriously  depressed  and  unprofitable  to  others,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  regularly  paid  handsome  dividends. 
In  1870,  a  National  Refiners'  Association  was  organized  with 
J.  D.  Rockefeller  president.  The  absorbing  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  so  gigantic  a  business  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  but  he  always  contribu- 
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ted  freely  to  patriotic,  benevolent,  and  religious  purposes,  and 
was  largely  interested  in  the  improvement  of  real  estate  in 
the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Baptist  church,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  about  twenty  years  —  two 
years  a  scholar,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  a  teacher,  and  the 
remainder  as  superintendent  of  its  sabbath  and  mission 
schools  —  and  has  made  liberal  donations  to  its  fund,  as  he 
also  did  to  the  Baptist  College  at  Granville.  He  is  essenti- 
ally a  man  of  progress,  and  the  rare  success  which  attended 
him  through  life  is  attributable  to  his  enterprising,  ambitious 
spirit,  the  confidence  his  integrity,  and  ability  inspired  in 
others,  a  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  and  energies  in  a 
special,  well-chosen  channel,  and  a  systematic,  judicially 
economical  method  of  engineering  and  managing  great  pro- 
jects. Foremost  among  those  who  gave  him  timely  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  his  early  struggles,  he  ever  cherished  the  memory 
of  T.  P.  Handy,  Esq.  That  he  never  retrograded  the  almost 
unparalleled  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  furnishes 
abundant  testimony.  In  1864  he  married  Miss  Laura  C. 
Spelman,  of  Cleveland. 

Goodrich,    William   H.,  d.   d.,   Presbyterian 

minister,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  died  July 
nth,  1874,  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.     He  came  of  ancestors 
distinguished  for  literary  abilities  and  piety,  his  father  being 
the  late  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, his  grandfather,  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  formerly  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  for  twenty  years  mayor  of  New 
Haven,  and  his  great-grandfather  Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich  D.  D., 
an  eminent  clergyman  and  astronomer.     His  mother  was 
daughter  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  lexicographer.     He 
was    carefully   trained   at  home  by   his   mother,  and   then 
studied  at  Yale,  where  his  father  was  a  professor,  graduating 
finally  from  the  theological  department.     He  became  a  tutor, 
and  whilst  in  that  position  his  personal  courage  was  put  to  a 
severe  test  during  a  college  disturbance,  in  which  he  received 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  head  that  affected  all  his  after-life. 
He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  mental  work  and  spend  some 
years  in  rest  and  travel,  part  of  the  time  in  Europe,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself.      In  1850  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational  church   of    Bristol,    Connecticut,  where   he   re- 
mained for  four  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  re- 
maining there  until   1858,  when  he  was  called  to  Cleveland 
as   assistant  pastor   of   the   First   Presbyterian   church,  the 
duties  being  from  the  first  substantially  those  of  pastor.     His 
training  for  the  work  had  been  admirable ;  without  being  a 
genius  his  intellect  was  a  good  one ;  with  a  capacity  for  labor 
and   a   correct  judgment  in   its   application.     He  was  sur- 
rounded from  childhood  with  the  sweetest  and  purest  influ- 
ences, as  the  family  was  in  such  easy  circumstances  that  he 
was  not  restricted  in  literary  pursuits,  and  for  which  he  had 
an  exquisite  fondness,  by  want  of  means.     Though  an  ex- 
tensive reader,  he  was  not  pedantic,  nor  did  he  neglect  the 
study  of  men.     He  had  a  power  of  organization  which  would 
have  made  a  successful  Inan  of  business,  but  which,  under  a 
calm  exterior,  a  casual  acquaintance  would  not  have  sus- 
pected.    In  applying  this  faculty  to  sacred  affairs,  he  believed 
that  God  would  help  those  most  who  adopted  the  most  judi- 
cious means.    Educated  at  Yale  under  high  Calvinistic  influ- 
ences, these  naturally  colored  his  theological  views,  although 
his  temperament  was  liberal  and  clearly  in  the  opposite  di- 


rection. During  fourteen  years  service  in  the  Cleveland 
pulpit  he  did  not  deliver  a  sermon  which  was  not  carefully 
prepared;  as  literary  productions  they  were  logical  and 
symmetrical,  sometimes  garnished  by  sentences  of  original 
poetry..  In  the  desk  he  was  never  common-place,  never 
prolix,  and  yet  never  excited.  Without  eloquence  his  diction 
was  always  interesting,  and  his  manner  attractive,  because  he 
was  deeply  in  earnest.  His  voice  was  clear  and  pleasant. 
He  did  not  fail  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  the  argu- 
mentative portions  seemed  to  coalesce  with  the  fervor  of  his 
exhortations.  He  did  not  fall  into  mannerisms,  nor  relapse 
into  those  monotones  and  alliterations  so  common  in  the  pul- 
pit. Though  he  was  moderate  and  easy  of  delivery,  he  was 
not  lacking  in  impressiveness.  As  an  extemporaneous 
speaker  he  was  even  more  happy  than  in  written  addresses. 
At  lectures,  funerals,  and  on  public  occasions  his  faculty  of 
holding  an  audience  with  clear,  flowing,  well-chosen  senten- 
ces, apparently  without  effort  or  preparation,  was  rarely 
equaled.  When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  took 
the  cause  of  his  country  to  his  heart.  He  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  longed  to  be  on  the  field  in  some  useful  capacity, 
and  had  a  strong  inclination  to  range  himself  in  the  line  of 
battle.  The  necessity  of  war  was  acknowledged  by  him. 
Looking  through  history,  he  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  con- 
troversies of  nations,  especially  in  religious  wars.  He  had 
fears  of  a  contest  of  this  sort  in  this  country  at  some  future 
time.  During  a  short  time  he  was  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Christian  commission,  he  came  near  his  death 
from  a  disease  of  the  camp.  The  results  showed  themselves 
in  a  subsequent  sickness,  through  which  he  barely  lived.  It 
was  evident  his  career  could  not  be  a  long  one,  but  hoping 
for  better  results,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1868,  remained  eight 
months,  and  returned  much  better.  But  soon  his  health 
again  gave  way,  the  serious  consequences  of  the  injury  to  his 
head  in  his  college  days  manifesting  themselves.  He  again 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1872,  with  his  wife,  and  at  first  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  journey.  But,  when  making 
preparations  for  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  suffered  a 
relapse,  and  after  much  patient  suffering  he  died  peacefully. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  great  sorrow  in 
Cleveland  and  wherever  he  was  known.  The  tributes  to  his 
memory  were  spontaneous,  touching,  and  general,  it  being 
felt  that  not  only  his  church,  but  the  city  at  large,  and  the 
whole  country,  had  suffered  a  loss. 

Johnson,  William  Garland,  proprietor  of  Cin- 
cinnati Business  College,  was  born  in  Liberty,  Union  county, 
Indiana,  September  19th,  1834.  He  is  the  youngest  son,  in 
a  family  of  nine,  of  Garland  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  (Hensley) 
Johnson,  he  and  his  brother  James'  (who  resides  in  Union 
county,  Indiana,)  being  the  only  survivors.  His  parents  were 
Virginians.  His  father  was  an  extensive  planter,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1828,  removed  to  Union  county,  Indiana,  where  he 
became  the  owner  of  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Our  subject  received  his  education  in  Beach  Grove  Seminary, 
in  his  native  county,  in  Cleveland,  and  in  Indianapolis,  and 
graduated  in  the  high  school  of  the  last-named  place.  He 
then  repaired  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  where  he  took  a  com- 
mercial course  under  the  supervision  of  A.  HolHnsworth,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  commenced  his  professional  career 
as  a  teacher,  in  a  commercial  school  established  by  his  pre- 
ceptor in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years.      From  1868  to  1875,  he  was  principal  of  the 
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Hollinsworth  Commercial  College,  in  Louisville.  In  the  fall 
of  the  latter  year,  he  opened  a  commercial  school  in  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky,  but  in  the  following  autumn  disposed  of  his 
interest,  and,  removing  to  Cincinnati,  purchased  the  com- 
mercial college  of  Bryant,  Stratton  &  DeHan,  since  which 
period,  in  connection  with  his  partner,  Mr.  C.  W.  McGee, 
he  has  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Business  College,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  and  enjoys 
very  extensive  patronage.  May  7th,  1871,  he  married  Fannie 
Ferree,  daughter  of  a  prominent  wheat  and  flour  merchant  of 
Indianapolis,  which  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two 
children.  Mr.  Johnson  possesses  excellent  scholastic  and 
business  qualities,  with  energy  and  industry,  and  is  otherwise 
a  genial  and  refined  gentleman. 

Smyth,  Anson,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  of 
New  England  birth.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means,  yet  highly  respected  for  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  his  character ;  and  when  Anson,  his  youngest  son,  and 
the  tenth  of  twelve  children,  resolved  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  unable  to  assist  him.  By  teaching,  he 
managed  to  meet  those  expenses  that  require  ready  cash. 
And  yet,  with  the  strictest  economy,  he  left  the  theological 
seminary  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  On  leaving  the 
seminary  he  preached  for  three  years  in  New  England,  and 
while  thus  engaged,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  small  church  in  Michigan.  In  1847  he  came 
to  Ohio,  spending  a  few  months  in  Cleveland,  and  while 
here  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Toledo.  The  membership  of  the 
church  nearly  doubled  and  the  congregation  largely  increased 
during  his  ministry  of  only  three  years.  While  still  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  Toledo,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  good 
system  of  schools  for  that  rising  town,  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject.  A  few  of  the  citizens  took  up  the 
matter  with  energy.  The  Akron  School  law  was  adopted 
and  a  board  of  education  elected,  and  on  his  resignation  of 
the  pastorate  of  the  church,  he  was  placed,  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  movement.-  He  entered  upon  the 
work  promptly,  not  doubting  that  he  was  serving  his  Master 
in  this  just  as  truly  as  in  preaching  the  gospel.  He  had  had 
no  experience  in  organizing  schools  on  the  graded  plan,  but 
he  took  hold  of  the  work  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and 
soon  developed  a  system  for  the  city  that  merited  and  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  people  and  the  encomiums  of  some 
of  the  wisest  and  best  educators  in  America.  He  was  in- 
trusted by  the  board  of  education  with  the  entire  management 
of  the  schools.  He  was  especially  fortunate  in  his  selection 
of  teachers,  gathering  around  him  a  corps  equal  to  any  in 
the  State.  When  he  resigned  much  regret  was  expressed, 
and  one  of  the  public  journals  declared  it  a  public  calamity. 
In  December,  1855,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  also  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education.  Removing  to  Cincinnati  the  next  Fel> 
ruary,  he  entered  upon  his  editorial  duties,  and  conducted 
that  journal  with  marked  ability  and  success.  In  May,  1856, 
the  republican  State  convention  nominated  him  for  tlie  office 
of  State  commissioner  of  schools.  His  nomination  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  as  shown  by  the  large  ma-  . 
jority  by  which  he  was  elected.  He  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  new  and  responsible  position  in 
February,  1857.     He  held  this  office  six  years,  having  been 


reelected  in  1859.  ^^  found  many  embarrassments  in  his 
enlarged  field  of  labor,  enough  to  have  discouraged  a  less 
experienced  man.  The  new  school  law  had  been  in  opera- 
tion three  years,  and  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  on  its  repeal  or 
extensive  modification,  and  its  friends  began  to  doubt  their 
ability  to  sustain  it  against  such  strong  opposition.  But  six 
years  of  wisely  directed  and  unremitted  labors  changed  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  when,  in  1863,  he  turned  over  the  office  to 
his  successor,  the  law  was  popular  with  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  and  was  everywhere  working  out  its  beneficent 
results.  On  retiring  from  the  office,  he  received  many  ex- 
pressions of  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office.  Governor  Tod  wrote  of  him 
to  a  friend,  "The  most  faithful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smyth 
has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  school  commissioner  of 
our  State,  for  the  last  six  years,  involving  as  it  did  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  money,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  has 
won  for  him  my  fullest  confidence  and  profoundest  respect. 
He  is  an  excellent  business  man,  and  a  Christian  gentleman." 
He  now  purposed  to  retire  wholly  from  the  educational  field, 
and  had  refused  many  pressing  invitations  to  accept  the 
charge  of  important  institutions  of  learning.  But  on  being 
unexpectedly  elected  superintendent  of  instruction  for  Cleve- 
land, he  was  induced,  through  the  urgency  of  friends  and  a 
strong  desire  to  reside  there,  to  accept  the  position.  Accord- 
ingly, he  removed  to  that  city  in  July,  1863,  being  warmly 
welcomed  by  its  hospitable  people,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  reelected  five  succes- 
sive years,  but  declined  to  accept  the  last,  to  engage  in  more 
lucrative  business,  which  his  pecuniary  interests  demanded. 
During  all  these  eighteen  years,  devoted  to  educational  inter- 
ests, he  preached  on  an  average  one  sermon  every  Sabbath 
day.  His  enlarged  Christian  charity  brought  him  in  close 
sympathy  with  all  Christian  workers,  and  hence  all  evangeli- 
cal churches  sought  and  obtained  his  occasional  services. 
He  delivered  many  addresses  before  literary  and  educational 
associations,  and  at  college  commencements,  always  with 
great  acceptance. 

Tod,  Henry,  manufacturer  and  coal  merchant,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Warren,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  June  14th,  1838,  was  the  son  of  Governor  David 
Tod,  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  academies  at  Poland,  Youngstown,  and  Far- 
mington,  and  on  coming  of  age  went  into  business  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  pig  iron,  his  father  having  established  the  Brier 
Hill  Iron  Company  for  that  purpose.  Taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  business,  he  retained  his  connection  with  that 
company  for  a  number  of  years,  having  general  charge  of  its 
affairs.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  largely  interested  in  import- 
ant coal  mines  connected  with  the  company,  and  also  in  min- 
ing enterprises,  in  which  his  brothers  were  associated  with 
him.  These  investments  were  profitable,  the  skill,  judgment 
and  prudent  enterprise  displayed  in  their  management  re- 
sulting in  success.  He  was  not  content  to  confine  his  efforts 
to  enterprises  that  w^re  merely  money-getting,  without  any 
other  purpose.  The  Tod  House,  at  Youngstown,  built  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Stambaugh,  owed  its  existence  in  good  part 
to  his  suggestions  and  liberal  aid.  The  new  opera  house, 
which  is  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  town,  also  owed 
much  to  his  enterprise  and  liberality.  Nothing  tending  to 
improve  the  placQ  or  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
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being  of  the  residents  but  received  his  countenance  and  ma- 
terial assistance,  freely  and  generously  rendered.  The 
churches  and  charitable  institutions  all  received  his  aid,  and 
his  private  charities  were  known  to  be  most  liberal.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  an  active  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  national  government,  and  proved  his  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  to  suppress  rebellion  in  every  practicable 
way,  his  contributions  of  money  and  other  help  being  un- 
stinted. In  politics  he  was  classed  as  a  liberal,  but  took  little 
active  part  in  political  affairs  beyond  recording  his  vote,  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  party  intrigue  and  strife,  and  finding  in  his 
business  and  other  pursuits  sufficient  to  closely  engage  his 
attention.  He  is  an  honorable,  straightforward  man,  pos- 
sessing largely  of  the  admirable  traits  which  distinguished 
his  father.  In  social  life  he  is  much  esteemed,  being  fore- 
most in  the  promotion  of  all  moral  and  praiseworthy  projects 
for  amusement  and  recreation,  which  promise  to  give  a 
healthful  tone  and  exert  a  salutary  influence  among  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  May,  1869,  he  married  Miss 
Delia  Pollock,  daughter  of  William  Pollock,  Esq. 

Rosa,  STORIW,  physician,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  was 
born  at  Coxsackie,  Greene  county,  New  York,  in  1791,  and 
died  at  Painesville,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  May  3d,  1864.  He 
was  of  German  parentage,  and  received  a  good  education  in 
his  native  place.  Having  an  inclination  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession he  studied  medicine  under  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  on*  the  9th  of 
March,  1816,  he  was  received  among  the  licensed  members 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Seneca  county.  New  York.  On 
receiving  his  diploma  he  started  for  the  West,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Centreville,  Geauga  county,  Ohio.  As  soon 
as  he  had  fairly  established  himself  in  an  office  he  gravely 
notified  the  deacons  and  sextons  that  he  was  in  town,  a  young 
physician,  and  that  "they  must  enlarge  their  graveyard." 
This  sally  of  humor  hit  the  fancy  of  the  people  and  at  once 
established  him  in  favor.  In  1818  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Painesville,  Lake  county.  Here  he  continued  to  practice 
with  much  success,  the  number  of  his  patients  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  physician  rapidly 
extending.  Educated  in  the  old  school  of  medicine,  he 
practiced  according  to  that  school  until,  in  1841,  he  was 
induced  by  Dr.  Pulte,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Barlow,  of  New 
York,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  homoeopathic  school  of 
medicine,  founded  by  the  German,  Hahnemann.  The  result 
of  the  study  of  the  next  two  years  was  his  adoption  of  the 
homoeopathic  principle,  and  the  change  of  his  practice.  In 
1850  and  1 85 1  he  lectured  on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Homoeopathy  "  in  the  Eclectic  College  of  Cincinnati,  having, 
on  his  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  that  college,  taken 
with  him  all  the  homoeopathic  students  in  northern  Ohio,  some 
thirty  in  number.  In  1851  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women,  in  the  newly  organized  Western 
Homoeopathic  College  at  Cleveland.  Here  he  lectured  for  a 
number  of  years  with  great  success,  attracting  numbers  of 
students  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  clear  elucidations. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  this  position  he  was  tendered  the 
chair  of  practice  in  the  St.  Louis  Homoeopathic  College,  but 
declined,  prefering  to  remain  in  Painesville  and  attend  to  his 
practice  there.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  homoe- 
opathy in  Ohio,  and  presided  over  the  first  public  meeting  of 
homoeopathic  physicians,  which  was  held  at  Burton,  Ohio, 
and  was  composed  of  nine  members.    His  interest  in  homoe- 


opathy did  not  decline  with  his  advancing  years,  and 
although  he  wrote  but  little  for  publication,  his  feelings  were 
always  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused  in 
middle  life,  after  patient  study  and  searching  investigation. 
He  was  a  thorough  student,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  but  in- 
vestigating for  himself.  His  medical  lectures  were  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  presented  the  facts  he  desired  to  impress 
on  the  students  with  the  most  perfect  perspicacity,  and  in 
simple  and  direct  language.  It  was  impossible  for  a  student 
of  even  average  intelligence  and  application  to  fail  in  com- 
prehension of  the  points  presented  in  his  addresses.  In  his 
personal  conduct  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  modest  to  a  fault. 
As  a  physician,  industrious  and  of  sound  judgment.  In 
social  life  he  was  highly  esteemed,  his  genial  temperament, 
steady  flow  of  good  spirits,  and  keen  sense  of  humor,  making 
him  a  delightful  companion.  He  was  never  daunted  by  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
ready  to  lighten  the  gloomiest  experience  by  a  sally  of  wit  or 
a  humorous  jest,  whilst  his  kindness  of  heart  never  permitted 
him  to  indulge  in  witticisms  or  jestings  that  would  be  likely 
to  wound  or  annoy.  For  a  time  he  was  an  associate  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  filling  that  position  with  ability 
and  conscientious  fairness,  but  gaining  from  his  experience  a 
rooted  disrelish  of  legal  affairs.  It  is  narrated  of  him  that 
when  two  medical  friends  had  fallen  into  litigation  over  a 
partnership  he  was  called  in  as  umpire,  and  on  hearing  the 
case,  at  once  advised  a  friendly  settlement,  telling  them  any 
other  course  would  leave  them  with  empty  pockets.  They 
rejected  his  advice,  went  to  law,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
were  both  heavily  out  of  pocket,  after  receiving  a  decision 
satisfactory  to  neither.  He  was  a  keen  lover  of  nature, 
and  was  frequently  found  standing  in  reverential  attitude, 
gazing  upon  a  beautiful  landscape,  engaged,  as  he  explained, 
in  worship.  His  views  on  religious  matters  were  tinged, 
during  the  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  with  scepticism,  but 
before  his  death  he  sent  for  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  who  administered  the  sacraments  to  him,  and  he 
died  after  a  short  illness,  in  communion  with  that  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  striking  presence,  tall,  over  six  feet,  of 
heavy  frame,  and  light  complexion.  He  married,  in  1818, 
Miss  Kimball,  of  Centreville,  Geauga  county,  and  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Lemuel  Kimball  Rosa,  a  rising 
young  physician,  graduated  at  Cincinnati  Eclectic  College. 
He  was  an  earnest  student  and  an  able  practitioner,  but 
death  by  consumption  took  him  away  as  he  was  beginning  a 
fine  career.     He  died  January  22d,  1850. 

Kitchen,  Henry,  retired  business  man,  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  i6th, 
1797.  His  parents  were  Richard  and  Margaret  (Voorhis) 
Kitchen.  His  father  was  an  early  English  immigrant  to 
New  Jersey,  where  he  married,  and  finally  settled  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  passing  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  early  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained  in  a 
pioneer  log  school-house.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  having  learned  it, 
started  for  Ohio  on  horseback,  arriving  in  Butler  county  in 
January,  1818.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he  settled  in  Piqua. 
In  1822  he  erected  a  house;  in  October,  1823,  married  and 
moved  into  it,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  his  residence.  His 
wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Matthew  Caldwell,  who  settled 
in  Piqua  about  1805.  By  this  marriage  there  were  three 
children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living.    The  son,  J.   M. 
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Kitchen,  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Indianapolis.  The 
daughter  is  Mrs.  Harvey  Clark,  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Kitchen  died  in  August,  1831.  October  27th,  1835,  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  Snevely,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  born  April 
13th,  181 5.  Her  father,  Jacob  Snevely,  came  to  Piqua,  Ohio, 
in  1820,  where  he  died  in  August,  1842,  aged  sixty-two.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  second  marriage  resulted  in  the  birth  of  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  William  Kitchen  re- 
sides on  a  farm  near  Piqua.  Anna  is  Mrs.  Captain  Henry 
Leggett,  of  the  United  States  army.  Fannie  married  Henry 
Starr,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  Corneha,  deceased,  married  An- 
gus Campbell,  of  Piqua.  Mrs.  Kitchen,  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  a  Christian  wife  and  mother,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church  since  1833.  Mr.  Kitchen  followed  his 
trade  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
farming.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Piqua,  and  has  since  been  a  director.  For- 
merly an  old-line  whig,  he  has  been,  since  the  birth  of  the 
republican  party,  a  staunch  advocate  of  its  principles.  He 
has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  church  since 
1832,  and  has  held  the  office  of  steward  for  forty-seven 
years.  His  long  life  has  been  characterized  by  the  strictest 
integrity. 

Wesley,  George  W.,  hotel  proprietor,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  born  in  Benenden,  county  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  year  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Wesley,  who  was 
the  manager  of  the  Lord  Harding  estate  in  England.  Like 
so  many  of  the  solid  men  of  the  mother  country  who  came 
that  way  before  him  and  prospered,  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  his  native  land  in  1841,  his  capital  consisting  of 
courage,  industry  and  perseverance,  but  no  money.  Shun- 
ning the  great  city  of  New  York,  he  traveled  to  Cazenovia, 
in  New  York  State,  and  engaged  as  call-boy  in  the  Oneida 
Conference  Seminary,  and  subsequently  became  employed 
in  a  hotel  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  early  adopted  the  trite 
motto,  "He  who  works  most  achieves  most.''  Commencing 
at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  as  a  call-boy,  he  mounted 
step  by  step  and  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades 
of  promotion  until  he  became  employer  and  proprietor.  In 
1857  he  started  a  small  restaurant  upon  a  capital  of  ^300 
saved  from  his  earnings.  Two  years  after  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  to  assume  the  management  of  Hunt's  hotel. 
His  first  venture  in  the  hotel  business  was  at  Chittenango, 
New  York,  where  he  bought  a  property  and  started  the  hotel 
known  as  the  "Wesley  house."  He  enjoyed  moderately 
good  success  for  seven  years  in  this  place,  and  then  removed 
in  1863,  to  East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  he  bought  the 
Everett  house  and  built  up  a  good  business.  But  the  house 
was  too  small  for  his  increasing  custom,  and  he  leased  the 
Saginaw  hotel,  the  largest  in  the  town.  It  was  in  this  place, 
probably,  that  he  found  the  road  which  was  to  lead  him  to 
wealth  and  influence.  His  investments  in  real  estate  were 
judicious  and  profitable.  He  built  one  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness blocks,  besides  many  private  residences.  He  became 
popular  and  influential,  taking  active,  prominent  part  in  all 
the  local  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  the  community  and 
in  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  charity.  He  removed 
to  Indianapolis  in  the  spring  of  1870,  at  which  step  his  old 
friends  in  Saginaw  and  the  neighboring  country  openly  ex- 
pressed great  regret.  The  Bates  house  now  came  under  his 
proprietorship  and  rapidly  regained  the  reputation  it  had  re- 


cently lost  as  a  first-class  house.  So  successful  was  he  in 
accomplishing  this  improvement,  that  four  years  after  he  ac- 
quired possession,  he  sold  out  for  jSso.ooo.  He  evinced  the 
same  interest  in  the  institutions  of  Indianapolis  as  in  those  of 
East  Saginaw.  A  splendid  business  block,  known  as  the 
Wesley  block,  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  enterprise  and 
industry,  and  his  public  spirit  and  benevolence  has  left  its 
impress  on  that  city  also.  He  dealt  largely  in  real  estate 
and  became  interested  in  the  Meriden  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  a  director  and  the  second  largest  stockholder. 
Intending  to  retire  to  private  life,  he  built  a  handsome  resi- 
dence at  the  cost  of  ji!22,ooo,  but  in  the  prime  of  his  years 
his  energetic,  restless  disposition  impelled  him  to  the  pur- 
chase of  another  hotel,  and  this  determination  was  strength- 
ened by  the  desire  to  establish  his  only  son,  Charles  F.  Wes- 
ley, in  a  substantial  business.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
came  to  Cleveland  and  bought  out  the  Weddell  house,  the 
oldest  and  now  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  State. 
He  renovated  the  interior  of  the  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
%yi,ooo,  introduced  improvements  of  every  kind,  reorganized 
its  force,  and  entirely  changed  its  whole  aspect  and  character 
for  the  better.  Mr.  Wesley  never  sought  political  preferment 
although  frequently  importuned  to  accept  offices  involving 
responsibility.  He  is  a  sound  republican  citizen  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  acknowledges  with  a  grateful  heart  the 
success  and  favors  which  he  has  received  under  the  benign 
influence  of  this  great  government.  He  was  a  staunch  and 
outspoken  supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  gave  liberally  of 
his  time  and  means  to  raise  and  equip  troops,  and  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  His  only  relation  in  the  United 
States,  Thomas  J.  Wesley,  his  brother,  lost  his  life  in  the  war. 
He  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  self-made  man,  who  was  not 
spoiled  in  the  making.  In  all  his  dealings  he  has  been 
strictly  conscientious,  and  this  has  secured  for  him  the  esteem 
of  all  men,  including  the  leading  characters  of  the  country, 
with  whom  he  has  an  extended  and  valuable  acquaintance. 
His  word  is  inviolable  and  his  integrity  unsullied.  These 
have  been  the  principles  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  married,  in  1846,  Miss  Jane  Ann  Gee,  of  Sul- 
livan, Madison  county.  New  York.  His  only  son,  Charles 
F.  Wesley,  who  is  now  his  partner  in  the  Weddell  house,  is 
well  fitted  to  succeed  him,  being  a  gentleman  of  fine  address 
and  business  ability,  besides  possessing  the  estimable  quali- 
ties which  have  been  the  secret  of  his  father's  success. 

Marx,  GUIDO,  merchant,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  born 
June  28th,  1827,  at  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  the  son  of  D.  K. 
Marx,  a  publisher.  He  received  a  superior  collegiate  educa- 
tion at  the  Lyceum,  Carlsruhe,  and  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Baden-Baden.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  with 
Carl  Schurz  and  other  noted  Germans.  After  farming  for  a 
brief  period,  in  i860  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  importing 
wines  and  spirits,  in  Toledo,  associated  with  Robert  Brand, 
and  established  the  first  house  in  the  city  which  imported  its 
own  wines  direct  from  France  and  Spain.  He  also  first 
introduced  the  finer  brands  of  domestic  wines  into  the 
Toledo  market,  and  gave  them  a  permanent  popularity.  His 
enterprise  also  first  opened  up  the  Lake  Superior  trade  to  the 
Toledo  markets,  which  greatly  benefited  her  merchants.  In 
1852,  in  connection  with  his  brothers,  Emil  and  Joseph,  he 
founded  the  Staats  Zeitung,  the  first  free-soil  German  paper 
published  in  the  north-western  country.  Through  it  the 
Germans  of  the  region  were  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
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republican  party  and  led  into  its  ranks.  An  educated  and 
able  man,  he  became  a  leader  in  politics,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  German  acquisitions  to  the  republican 
party.  He  served  in  the  legislature  from  1872  to  1875,  where 
he  was  the  chief  opponent  to  the  famous  Potter  bill,  said 
to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Toledo  into 
the  control  of  the  democracy,  by  abolishing  the  common 
council,  and  was  accorded  the  credit  of  having  defeated  the 
bill.  In  1875  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Toledo,  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  was  so  distinguished  for  progressive 
reforms,  that  it  was  said  Guido  Marx  made  the  best  mayor 
Toledo  ever  had.  In  1876  he  pubHshed  a  review  of  Toledo 
during  the  forty  years  of  its  growth.  This  was  an  able  and 
exhaustive  exhibit  of  all  the  departments  of  government,  and 
was  the  result  of  a  persistent  and  devoted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  which  attention  was  as'unusual  in  degree 
as  it  was  in  the  intelligence  and  conscientiousness  with  which 
it  was  directed.  Mr.  Marx  was  Ohio  commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  exposition,  one  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  for 
many  years,  an  active  and  liberal  member  of  his  ward  com- 
mittee during  the  rebellion,  and  besides  being  at  various  times 
member  of  councils,  was  prominently  identified  with  many 
private  enterprises  and  institutions.  He  married  in  1853, 
Elizabeth  Prehen,  of  Germany,  who  bore  him  eleven  children. 

Hart,  AlpHONSO,  lawyer,  Cleveland,  born  July  4th, 
1830,  at  Vienna,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  his  parents  having 
removed  to  this  State  from  Hartford  county,  Connecticut. 
He  received  an  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  place,  until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  his 
father  died,  and  the  family  was  dispersed.  Alphonso  en- 
gaged himself  to  a  farmer,  but  receiving  indifferent  treatment, 
and  being  allowed  no  opportunities  of  improving  his  mind, 
he  determined  to  better  his  condition,  and  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  farmer.  To  obtain  an  education  was  his 
first  thought,  and  he  would  accomplish  this  without  applying 
to  his  relatives  or  friends  for  aid.  He  maintained  himself  by 
working  and  teaching  at  the  Grand  River  Institute,  in  Ashta- 
bula county,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  kindred  sciences.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  commenced  preparation  for  the  bar,  pursuing  his  studies 
during  intervals  of  labor,  and  was  admitted  August  12th, 
1 85 1.  Early  in  1852  he  began  practice  in  the  office  of  Judge 
John  Clark,  of  Ne*  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  and  remained 
with  the  judge  two  years.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  assistant 
clerk  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  Shortly  after, 
he  purchased  the  Portage  Sentinel,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Ravenna,  Portage  county,  and  conducted  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  democratic  party  till  1857,  when  he  associated 
himself  with  Samuel  Strawder,  of  Ravenna,  in  the  practice 
of  law.  This  arrangement  continued  until  i860,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Portage  county.  He  wfis  reelected  to  the  same  office  in 
1863,  but  resigned  in  1864,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  State  sen- 
ate, vacated  by  the  elevation  of  Hon.  L.  Day  to  the  supreme 
bench.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  resumed  and  con- 
tinued his  practice  until  in  1 871,  when  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent his  district  in  the  senate.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  State.  Since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  1 861,  he  has  been  a  republican,  but  his  legislative 
course  has  been  marked  by  that  independence  of  judgment 
which  distinguishes  the  statesman  from  the  mere  politician. 
When  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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standing  committee  on  judiciary,  and  also  of  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  election.  As  chairman  of  the  latter,  he 
made  the  majority  report  upon  the  senatorial  contest  from  the 
third  district,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  right  of  the 
inmates  of  the  National  Military  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers 
at  Dayton,  to  vote.  The  senate  adopted  the  report,  and  the 
right  of  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  State  where  their  asylums  are 
located,  is  now  judicially  settled.  As  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate,  Mr.  Hart  gained  the  good  will  of  both  parties  by  his 
courteous  and  impartial  conduct.  In  1872,  he  was  Presiden- 
tial elector  at  large  for  Ohio,  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
cast  his  vote  for  the  reelection  of  General  Grant.  During  the 
summer  of  1864,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Messrs.  Marvin  &  Squire,  in  the  practice  of 
law.  November  26th,  1856,  he  married  Phebe  Peck,  of  War- 
ren, Trumbull  county,  who  died  in  September,  1868,  leaving 
a  son  and  daughter. 

DiLLAWAY,  Levi  FaRWELL,  merchant,  Troy,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Granville,  Washington  county,  New  York,  March 
24th,  1824.  He  is  the  only  surviving  one  in  a  family  of  four 
children  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Dillaway  and  Elizabeth  H.  Allen, 
both  natives  of  Massachusetts.  His  father  graduated  from 
the  literary  and  theological  departments  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  labored  therein  for  about  thirty-five  years,  being  pastor 
of  churches  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In 
1820  he  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Granville,  Washington 
county,  New  York,  where  he  had  a  pastorate  of  some  twenty 
years,  and  there  died  in  the  fall  of  1850,  aged  about  fifty-six. 
His  whole  life  was  characterized  by  a  striking  distinterested 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  thirteen  our  subject  became  a  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  then 
received  an  academic  education  in  Granville,  New  York, 
after  which  he  came  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1845,  ^.nd  located 
in  Higginsport,  Brown  county,  and,  after  being  employed  for 
three  years  as  a  dry  goods  clerk,  embarked  in  the  business 
for  himself,  beginning  with  $300,  the  little  capital  which  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings  as  clerk.  In  the  spring  of  1859 
he  removed  to  Troy,  Ohio,  where,  with  a  brief  interval  of 
three  years,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  he  has 
since  been  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  He  has  ever  exhibited  a 
laudable  public  spirit  in  the  advancement  of  the  local  enter- 
prises of  his  adopted  city ;  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Troy  Gas  Company,  and  has  been  a  director  since  its  organi- 
zation. He  was  also  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  creation 
of  the  Troy  Hydraulic  and  water  works  for  the  town.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Troy  board  of 
education,  a  part  of  the  time  as  president.  In  politics,  he  is 
an  uncompromising  republican,  though  he  has  never  aspired 
to  political  office,  but  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  and  its  branches,  and  has  long  been  favorably  known 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic,  industrious  and  attentive 
business  men  of  the  community.  During  a  business  experi- 
ence of  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  never  made  a  failure, 
or  availed  himself  of  any  legal  technicalities  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt.  He  passed  safely  through  the  late 
shrinkage  of  values  in  dry  goods  with  a  steadily  increasing 
margin.  His  sterling  integrity  and  courteous  and  obliging 
manners  command  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Troy,  and  has  been  a  ruling  elder  for 
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several  years,  and  clerk  of  the  session  since  his  connection 
with  it,  being  retained  as  such  upon  the  union  of  the  old  and 
new  school  churches.  In  bringing  about  this  union  he  took 
a  very  active  and  prominent  part,  being  himself  connected 
with  the  new  school  element.  On  November  26th,  1849,  he 
married  Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Holden,  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  originally  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  three  children, 
two  hving.  The  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  C. 
C.  Herriott,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Indianapolis,  and 
the  youngest,  Annie  M.,  lives  at  home.  The  third,  Hattie  I., 
died  in  May,  1876. 

Backus,  Franklin  T.,  lawyer,  was  bom  May  6th, 
1813,  in  Lee,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  and  died  May 
14th,  1870,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  he  was  very  young, 
his  father,  Thomas  Backus,  removed  to  Lansing,  New  York, 
and  there  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  large  family  with  but 
limited  means  of  support.  From  this  cause,  he  was  obliged 
to  spend  his  early  youth  upon  a  farm,  and  to  the  hardy  exer- 
cise thus  daily  taken  was  due  the  strong  constitution  which 
in  after  life  enabled  him  to  endure  confinement  and  the 
severe  mental  toil  of  an  extensive  legal  practice.  From  his 
earliest  years,  he  had  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  whilst  working  on  the  farm  he  was  planning  an  education 
for  himself.  By  hard  study  he  prepared  himself  for  college 
in  an  unusually  short  time,  and,  on  examination,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  junior  class  at  Yale  College  in  1834.  He  passed 
rapidly  through  the  collegiate  courses,  graduating  in  1836, 
with  high  honors,  and  holding  the  position  of  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  of  his  class.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  faculty,  he  was  tendered  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  professor  or  instructor  in  the  college, 
although  he  had  but  just  graduated.  Immediately  on  leav- 
ing college,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  commenced  life 
there  by  opening  a  classical  school,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  He  then  entered  on  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bolton  &  Kelly,  who  were  among  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Cuyahoga  county  bar.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  August,  1839,  ^-t  the  term  of  the  supreme 
court  then  in  session,  and  in  a  very  short  time  took  a  high 
position  in  the  profession.  Being  interested  in  political  mat- 
ters, he  took  an  active  part  on  the  whig  side,  and  in  1841  was 
nominated  by  that  party  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney 
Cuyahoga  county,  winning  the  nomination  against  the 
rivalry  of  several  older  lawyers  of  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  was  elected,  and  filled  the  office  with  so  much 
ability  that  he  was  reelected  for  the  second  term  of  two  years. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  State  house  of  representatives, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  his  party 
in  the  State.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  by  the  whig 
party  for  supreme  judge  of  Ohio,  and  afterward  by  the  republi- 
can party  to  the  same  position.  The  ticket  upon  which  he  was 
placed  failed  of  success  in  each  of  those  years,  but  he  stood 
high  upon  it.  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dennison  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  of  Ohio, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  compromise  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  labored  zeal- 
ously to  this  end,  but  without  success.  After  war  had  com- 
menced, he  gave  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  work 
of  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  government  and  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion,  though  not  always  approving  the  measures 
taken  to  that  end.     His  thoroughly  legal  mind  shrank  from 


any  measure  that  he  believed  not  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  constitution,  his  opinion  being 
that  the  Union  should  be  maintained  and  the  government 
supported  at  all  hazards,  but  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  vio- 
late or  strain  the  constitution  for  that  purpose.  In  1840,  he 
associated  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  J.  P.  Bishop, 
Esq.,  the  partnership  continuing  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Bishop 
became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
the  partnership  terminated.  He  then  became  the  partner  of 
Judge  R.  P.  Ranney,  and  afterward  of  E.  J.  Estep,  Esq. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  State  senate,  he  devoted  him- 
self, with  scarcely  an  exception,  exclusively  to  his  profession. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Cleveland  railroads,  he 
became  interested  in  them,  and  was  retained  as  attorney  and 
counsel  for  the  principal  companies,  holding  that  position 
until  his  death.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
corporations  was  remarkable,  and  probably  unsurpassed. 
He  was  frequently  consulted  in  behalf  of  the  city,  and  his 
opinions  were  always  to  be  final  authority.  He  was  most  in- 
defatigable in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  No  client  ever 
lost  by  his  inattention  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or  by  his  in- 
ability to  present  all  its  good  points  to  a' jury,  or  his  neglect 
to  hunt  out  for  the  judge  all  the  authorities  that  sustained  the 
case.  His  integrity  no  man  questioned.  He  discouraged 
litigation  when  a  reasonably  fair  settlement  could  be  made, 
but  no  man  was  more  pertinacious  in  prosecuting  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  right.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  broke 
down  suddenly  from  overwork,  and  died.  In  January,  1842, 
he  married  Miss  Lucy  Mygatt,  daughter  of  George  Mygatt, 
Esq.,  then  of  Painesville,  and  afterward  of  Cleveland. 

Black,  George  Alexander,  merchant,  Dayton, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  November 
19th,  1823.  He  is  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  six  children 
of  Frederic  Black  and  Catherine  Manse.  He  was  left  father- 
less when  an  infant,  and  grew  to  manhood  amid  the  obsta- 
cles and  discouragements  incident  to  poverty.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  his  mother  removed  with  her  family 
to  Ohio,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  county,  where 
he  was  reared  to  his  majority  with  but  very  meagre  facilities 
for  education.  He  then  became  a  dry  goods  clerk  in  Alex- 
andersville,  near  Dayton,  and  two  years  later  embarked  in 
the  business  for  himself,  conducting  it  first  at  CarroUtown 
Station,  and  then  at  Alexandersville.  Several  years  later  he 
removed  to  Miamisburg,  where  he  continued  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  October,  1862,  he  married  Mary  C,  daughter  of 
William  Hoff,  of  that  place,  and  has  had  a  family  of  five 
children,  four  living.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  removed  to  Day- 
ton, and  after  one  year  in  a  wholesale  clothing  house,  under 
the  firm  name  of  G.  A.  Black  &  Co.,  engaged  in  the  queens- 
ware  trade  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  has  since  continued  in  the 
same.  In  February,  1867,  Mr.  Black  took  in  as  partner  Mr. 
John  D.  Fox,  since  which  time  the  firm  has  been  known  as 
Black  &  Fox.  It  is  the  oldest  house  of  the  kind  in  Dayton, 
and  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  and  first-class  credit.  Mr. 
Black  began  the  world  a  poor  boy,  but  by  industry,  frugality, 
and  correct  habits  of  life,  has  reached  a  high  social  and 
and  financial  standing.  Although  his  life  has  not  been 
eventful,  as  he  has  never  sought  or  held  public  office,  yet  his 
uniform,  prompt  and  straight-forward  course  as  a  business 
man  and  citizen,  has  given  him  a  prominent  rank  among  the 
representative  business  men  of  his  adopted  city.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  business,  he  has  been  financially  interested  in 
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various  public  enterprises  in  the  community.  Formerly  a 
whig  in  politics,  since  the  organization  of  the  republican 
party  he  has  been  committed  to  its  policy,  and  during  the  late 
civil  war  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  crush  out  the  Rebellion,  and  furnished  two  recruits 
for  the  service.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  In  religious  views 
he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  holds  a  connection  with  the  First 
church  of  Dayton.  His  personal  characteristics  are  those  of 
an  unobtrusive,  dignified,  affable  gentleman. 

WeITZEL  Godfrey,  soldier,  bom  November   ist, 
1835,  at  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  son  of  Lewis 
and  Susan  Weitzel,  who  had  emigrated  from  Rhenish-Ba- 
varia, and  settled  in  Cincinnati.     He  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  class  started  in  the  Central  High 
School.     In  1850,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadet  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1855,  standing  second  in  a  class  of  thirty-three,  and  was 
made  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  engineers  July  ist,   1855, 
To  this  followed  in  August,  1856,  his  promotion  to  second- 
lieutenant;  July  1st,  l86o,  to  first-lieutenant,  and  March  3d, 
1863,  to  captain.    November  ist,  1855,  he  reported  to  Captain 
and  Brevet-Major  Beauregard,  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
construction  and. repairs  of  the  fortifications  in  Louisiana, 
and  in  August,  1859,  ^^^s  ordered  back  to  West  Point  to  act 
as  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  military  engineering.     In 
January,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,  company  A,  engineers,  and  with  them  proceeded  to 
Washington  city  for  duty  as   the  body-guard  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies.   In  April,  1861, 
Lieutenant  Weitzel  accompanied  his  command  to  Fort  Pick- 
ens, Florida,  and  while  here,  twice  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines 
to  reconnoiter,  under  confidential  orders  from  Colonel  Brown. 
October  ist,  1861,  he  returned  to  West  Point,  and  soon  after 
reported  to  General  Mitchell,  commanding  the  district  of  Ohio, 
as  chief  engineer  and  recruiting  officer  for  company  D,  Engi- 
neers.    December  loth,  1861,  he  was  transferred  to  the  engi- 
neer battalion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  company.     Lieutenant  Weitzel's  reputation 
as  an  engineer  had  been  rising  in  the  army,  and  he  was  now 
selected  as  engineer  to  General  Butler's  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  that 
general.     During  the  four  years  he  had  served  under  Beau- 
regard in   the   repair  and  construction   of  fortifications  in 
Louisiana,  he  had  necessarily  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  around  New  Orleans,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
thus  acquired  now  became  of  signal  service  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Arriving  at  Ship  Island,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Mobile,  Lieutenant  Weitzel  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  consultation  between  Captain  (since  Admiral)  Far- 
ragut  and  General  Butler,  and  gave  these  commanders  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  country  around  New  Orleans.     Acting 
upon  his  advice,  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  defences, 
and  he  then  guided  General  Butler  and  his  troops  into  the 
city.     For  this  eminent  service,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
military  commander,  and  acting-mayor  of  New  Orleans.     He 
was  also  placed  in   charge  of  the  organization   of  troops 
in   Louisiana.      After  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  there  for  temporary  duty,  and  while  at  that 
post  laid  out  the  intrenchments  which  have  since  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  fortifications  at  that  point.    In  September, 


1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  given  the  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  raw  troops.  Ordered  to  proceed  against  the 
enemy,  he  entered  the  La  Fourche  district,  and  completfely 
routed  the  rebels,  changing  the  condition  of  affairs  there  to 
one  of  order  and  safety.  April,  1863,  his  brigade,  with 
other  troops,  moved  across  the  country  to  Port  Hudson,  and 
did  effective  service.  After  the  surrender,  he  was  placed  in  ■ 
command  of  the  ist  division,  igth  corps.  December,  1863, 
he  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on  recruiting  service.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  applied  to  be  transferred  to  Butler's  command  in 
Virginia.  This  was  effected  April,  1864,  and  he  was  made 
chief  engineer,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d  div- 
ision, 1 8th  corps,  as  chief  engineer ;  he  constructed  the  lines 
of  defence,  works,  and  bridges  on  the  James  and  Appomat- 
tox rivers,  including  the  approaches  for  the  famous  pontoon 
bridge,  by  which  the  army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  James. 
September,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
1 8th  corps.  December  following,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  2Sth  corps  (colored),  which  he  held  until  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteers.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  Rich- 
mond, April  3d,  1865,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  house 
deserted  by  Jeff.  Davis  only  the  evening  before.  Here  he 
received  President  Lincoln  on  his  visit  to  the  rebel  capital. 
On  April  12th,  he  prepared  for  his  transfer  to  Texas,  where 
he  served  under  General  Sheridan,  until  February,  1866, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  as  major-general  in  the  volunteer 
service,  and  returned  to  his  own  corps,  the  engineers. 
During  his  service  in  Texas  he  was  a  warm  sympathizer 
with  the  Mexican  republicans,  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  imperialists,  under  Maximilian.  After  quitting 
the  volunteer  service,  he  engaged  in  engineering,  and  among 
other  works,  made  the  plans  and  estimates  for  improving  the 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  superintended  those 
improvements  until  their  completion.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  General  Weitzel  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Bogen,  prominent  in  the  wine  trade  of  Cincinnati. 

FOSDICK,  Samuel,  of  Cincinnati,  manufacturer,  born 
in  1801,  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  son  of  Richard  and 
Phoebe  Fosdick,  both  of  English  descent.  Samuel  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  his  parents,  after  a  long  and  painful  jour- 
ney, arrived  in  Cincinnati,  whither  they  had  come  to  improve 
their  fortunes.  At  this  period,  1811,  the  commerce  of  Cincin- 
nati was  mostly  confined  to  supplying  the  wants  of  its  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  father,  Richard  Fosdick,  opened 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  hardware, 
and  here  our  subject  made  his  first  essay  in  business.  Edu- 
cational facilities  were  very  limited.  He  had  received  some 
elementary  instruction  previous  to  his  removal  West,  and 
after  sojourning  in  the  West  five  years,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  Long  Island,  where  he  attended 
school  for  about  four  months.  In  the  year  1816,  he  made  a 
trip,  with  his  father,  to  the  Kanawha  salt  region,  probably 
the  first  venture  of  the  kind  from  Cincinnati,  and  which  was 
attended  with  considerable  success.  In  1834,  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Hamilton  county,  and  in  1836  was  reelected  to  the 
same  office.  At  the  expiration  of  this  second  term,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  general  commission  business  on  Sycamore  street, 
in  which  he  continued  with  great  success,  for  about  fifteen 
years.  In  1844,  Mr.  Fosdick,  associated  with  Anthony  Hark- 
ness  and  Jacob  Strader,  erected  the  first  cotton  factory  in 
Cincinnati,  an  enterprise  which  has  been  of  gi-eat  advantage 
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to  the  city.  The  business  was  conducted  with  excellent  re- 
sults for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  on  the  decease  of  his 
partners,  Mr.  Fosdick  purchased  the  entire  concern,  and  in 
1865,  leased  it.  The  lessees,  however,  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  business  reverted  to  our  subject,  who  continued  to 
operate  it  with  advantage.  Brown  sheetings  exclusively,  are 
made  at  this  establishment,  employing  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  hands.  Mr.  Fosdick  was  an 
original  incorporator  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton Railroad,  of  which  he  is  still  a  director.  He  has  dealt 
very  largely  in  real  estate.  In  1836,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
A.,  daughter  of  John  Wood,  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  eight 
children  have  been  born  to  him.  Of  these,  only  two  now 
survive,  viz:  Wood  Fosdick,  and  his  sister;  Francis  D.,  wife 
of  Frank  J.  Jones.  The  life  of  Mr.  Fosdick  has  been  useful 
as  it  has  been  active.  He  has  always  been  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  was  one  of 
its  first  members  in  Cincinnati. 

SeIBERLING,  John  F.,  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
born  in  Norton  township,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  March  loth, 
1834,  was  the  son  of  Nathan  Seiberling,  from  Lehigh  county, 
Pennsylvania,  farmer.  The  family  came  originally  from  Ger- 
many in  the  last  century.  His  great-grandfather,  Peter  Sei- 
berling, was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  grandfather, 
formerly  living  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  said  to 
be  (in  1875)  the  oldest  living  postmaster  in  the  United  States, 
having  received  the  office  from  President  Monroe,  and  held 
it  for  fifty-five  consecutive  years!  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  educated  at  Western  Star  Seminary,  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  and  in  1857  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Akron,  in 
that  county.  Herein  he  continued  for  two  years,  when,  re- 
turning to  Western  Star,  he  resumed  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. At  this  time,  he  and  his  brother  were  one  day  working 
a  Manny  reaper  on  the  farm,  when  John  noticed  the  ex- 
tremely hard  work  attending  its  use,  and  at  once  set  his  in- 
genuity to  work  to  devise  some  mode  of  remedying  this  evil. 
After  sundry  attempts  during  the  next  two  weeks,  he  invented 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Dropper,"  which  accomplished  the 
object  he  sought  to  attain,  by  reducing  very  considerably  the 
labor  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  Manny  reaper.  This  in- 
vention he  at  once  patented,  and  it  soon  became  in  universal 
request,  a  royalty  being  paid  the  inventor  on  the  sale  of  each 
machine.  The  following  year,  Mr.  Seiberling  invented  an- 
other agricultural  machine  —  the  one  now  so  widely  known 
as  "The  Excelsior"  mower  and  reaper.  It  proved  a  great 
success,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Kline,  Seiberling  & 
Hower,  he  engaged  in  its  manufacture  at  Doylestown,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio.  The  firm  commenced  with  the  manufacture 
of  twenty-five  machines  in  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  and 
in  four  years,  such  was  found  to  be  its  immense  utility,  that 
the  number  manufactured  increased  to  eight  huTidred  in  the 
year.  Another  factory  was  at  once  started  at  Massillon, 
Stark  county,  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown,  Seiberling  & 
Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  useful  machine,  and  was  at- 
tended with  great  success.  In  1865,  Mr.  Seiberling  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  this  firm,  and  removed  to  Akron,  where  he 
erected  the  mass  of  buildings  known  as  "  The  Excelsior 
Works  ;"  and  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  F.  Seiberling  &Co., 
carried  on  his  business  of  manufacturing.  As  many  as  forty- 
five  hundred  machines  have  been  turned  out  in  one  year  by 
this  enterprising  firm,  which  number  represented  an  amount 
of  business  done  of  $700,000 — this  immense  product  having 


had  its  source  in  Mr.  Seiberling's  invention  of  the  "  Dropper" 
and  the  "  Excelsior"  machine.  There  are  at  present  some 
five  factories  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  machine, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  "Excelsior"  works 
were  carried  on  under  a  stock  company,  of  which  our  sub- 
ject was  the  superintendent.  In  1869  he  withdrew,  and  the 
"Excelsior"  works  are  now  no  longer  in  operation.  A 
lighter  machine  than  the  "Excelsior"  being  demanded  by 
agriculturists  generally,  he  exerted  himself  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  a,fter  patient  effort  and  numerous  experiments,  in- 
vented and  perfected  the  machine  known  as  the  "  Empire," 
embodying  new  and  important  features  of  great  practical 
utility  to  the  farmer.  He  forthwith  erected  "  The  Empire 
Works,"  contiguous  to  the  old  "Excelsior"  buildings,  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  new  machine,  which  has 
been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. In  addition  to  his  large  manufacturing  operations,  Mr. 
Seiberling  is  also  a  director  of,  and  large  stockholder  in,  the 
Bank  of  Akron,  president  of  the  Straw  Board  Company,  and 
a  director  of,  and  leading  stockholder  in,  the  Akron  Iron 
Company.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and 
of  various  minor  enterprises.  In  politics  he  is  a  liberal  re- 
publican. He  has  held  office  in  the  board  of  education,  and 
has  filled  various  other  offices  of  a  minor  and  local  char- 
acter. He  has  never  sought  prominence  in  politics,  but  has 
contributed  largely  in  services  and  money  to  several  benev- 
olent associations.  In  1858  he  married  Miss  Catherine  L. 
Miller,  of  Norton,  his  own  native  township,  who  bore  him 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  the  inventive  genius  in  no  small  degree,  and, 
possessing  also  great  energy  of  character,  has  become  an  in- 
fluential man  in  his  community,  being  withal  a  modest  and 
affable  gentleman,  and  in  every  way  a  most  worthy  citizen. 

Huntington,  Henry  Dwight,  of  Cincinnati, 

retired  merchant,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  is 
descended  from  an  old  Puritan  family  whose  history  dates 
back  several  centuries,  and  has  family  connections  in  every 
branch  of  American  social  and  public  life.  He  is  the  son  of 
Erastus  Huntington,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  Norwich,  and  a  man  of  education, 
refinement,  and  sterling  principle.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  a  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Williams,  an  eminent 
public  man  in  Connecticut  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  having  completed  his  education 
with  such  facilities  as  the  time  afforded,  in  the  year  1836, 
commenced  his  business  career  in  the  queensware  store  of 
his  elder  brother  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1838,  his  brother 
retiring,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  business,  in  association 
with  Charles  V.  Wallach,  who  afterward  became  mayor  of 
Washington  City.  Mr.  Wallach  retired  from  the  business  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliver  A. 
Brooks,  and  the  firm  thus  became  Huntington  &  Brooks. 
This  firm  still  flourishes,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ohio  in 
which  the  original  members  are  yet  its  managers.  It  has 
never  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  or  encountered  any  reverse 
since  its  origin.  In  1843,  '^^V  extended  their  business  by 
establishing  a  branch  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  Mr.  Huntington 
became  manager.  In  1845,  the  firm  commenced  the  hazard- 
ous experiment  of  importing  glassware  from  Europe,  which 
however,  has  been  attended  with  eminent  success.  In  1854 
Mr.  Huntington  was  elected  president  of  the  Young  Mens' 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  having  previously  served  as 
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director,  corresponding  secretary,  and  vice-president,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  institution.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  director  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad  Company,  and  with  several  schemes  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  he  has  been  more  or 
less  prominently  and  usefully  connected.  Mr.  Huntington 
has  found  opportunity  of  visiting  the  older  civilizations  of 
Europe  on  several  occasions.  His  social  and  business  repu- 
tations are  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy,  and  he  is  a 
sincere  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  first  in  1846,  to  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnston,  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  survive, 
viz:  Edward  Hallam  and  Frank;  and,  July  22d,  1873,  he 
married  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Shumway,  of  Chicago,  daughter 
of  William  S.  Johnston,  of  Cincinnati,  a  cousin  of  his  first 
wife,  and  a  lady  of  great  social  worth.  Mr.  Huntington  is 
active,  energetic,  possessed  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  and 
is  an  example  of  a  successful  Western  merchant. 

SuLLivANT,  William  Starling,  a.  m.  and 

LL.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  January  15th,  1803,  at 
the  little  village  of  Franklinton,  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  on  which  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  now  stands.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lucas  and 
Sarah  (Starling)  SuUivant,  the  leading  pioneer  of  the  locality 
which  afterward  became  Franklin  county.  When  old 
enough,  William  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  Jessamine 
county,  Kentucky,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, became  a  student  under  Lindley  and  Dana.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1823.  His  father  had  destined  him  for  a  profession,  but 
his  death  recalled  the  son  home,  and  family  affairs  engrossed 
all  his  attention.  While  a  boy  he  had  accompanied  his 
father  on  some  of  his  surveying  expeditions,  receiving  at  the 
time  lessons,  and  gathering  experience,  which  made  him  an 
expert  surveyor,  when  called  upon  after  his  college  career,  to 
attend  to  the  large  landed  estate  of  the  family.  It  also  devel- 
oped in  him  remarkable  muscular  strength  and  activity.  On 
returning  home  from  Yale,  after  his  father's  death,  desiring 
active  occupation,  he  engaged  in  the  surveys  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  not  in  a  professional  capacity,  but  as  an  amateur  de- 
siring employment.  Subsequently,  he  took  charge  of  the 
mills  on  the  estate  and  remodeled  them  after  plans  of  his  own. 
Thenceforward  he  led  an  active,  busy  life.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Stage  Company  for  facilitating  travel ; 
was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Clinton  bank,  and  for  some  time  its  president.  He  occupied, 
improved,  and  adorned  the  present  site  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Here  he  enjoyed  facilities  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  principally  ornithology  and  botany.  For 
several  years  this  study  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  and  the 
first  result  was  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Frankhn 
county.  He  established  a  wide  reputation  as  the  result  of 
years  of  quiet,  but  earnest  labor.  His  published  works  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  his  industry.  Besides  many  papers 
in  the  scientific  journals,  he  published  "A  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  in  Frankhn  County;"  " Musci  AUeghanienses ;"  "Con- 
tributions to  the  Bryology  and  Hepaticology  of  North 
America ; "  "  Mosses  and  Hepaticse  of  the  United  States,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River;"  "Mosses  and  Hepaticse  collected 
during  Whipple's  United  States  Government  Survey;" 
"  Mosses  brought  home  by  Wilkes'  United  States  Exploring 


Expedition ; "  "  Mosses  and  Hepaticse  collected  in  the  United 
States  Union  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition;"  and  " Icones 
Muscorum.''  All  of  these  works  were  illustrated  —  many  of 
the  drawings  by  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  under 
the  will  of  the  founder  of  Starling  Medical  College,  and 
always  held  the  presidency.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Academy,  and  also  of  several  European  scien- 
tific societies,  his  botanical  and  other  writings  being  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  most  competent  judges.  Mr.  SuUivant  died 
in  1877. 

GOFORTH,  William,  of  Cincinnati,  physician,  was 
born  1766  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After  receiving  a  fair 
preparatory  education,  he  commenced  to  study  medicine 
under  various  eminent  teachers.  On  one  occasion,  while  at- 
tending a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  the  class  was 
violently  dispersed  by  a  mob  raised  against  the  promotion  of 
anatomical  investigations.  This  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1787-88.  He  at  once  resolved  to  leave  New  York,  and  pro- 
ceed west,  and  on  the  loth  June,  1788,  landed  at  Maysville 
(then  called  Limestone),  Kentucky.  He  soon  after  settled  at 
Washington,  four  miles  from  the  river,  and  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  a  large  practice.  He  remained  here  eleven  years, 
and  then  determined  on  removing  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1800  arrived  at  his  destination,  having  in  the 
meantime  spent  several  months  at  his  father's  residence  in 
Columbia.  His  father  was  Judge  Goforth,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  State.  Dr.  Goforth  occupied  the  Peach  Grove 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr.  Allison,  to  whose  prac- 
tice he  succeeded.  He  again  obtained  an  extensive  profes- 
sional practice  owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  good  family 
connections.  In  1801  he  introduced  vaccination  among  his 
patients  in  Cincinnati,  the  small-pox  infection  having  in  the 
previous  year  been  brought  from  Europe  to  Eastern  cities. 
In  1803,  at  great  expense,  he  dug  up  a  mass  of  huge  fossil 
bones  at  Bigbone  Lick,  Kentucky,  but  lost  this  valuable  ac- 
quisition through  an  Englishman  named  Ashe,  wijh  a  French 
alias.  This  man,  pretending  to  be  a  Frenchman,  gained  his 
confidence,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  bones  to  convey  to 
Europe.  There  he  disposed  of  them,  and  was  never  more 
heard  of.  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  his  good 
nature  was  imposed  upon  by  adventurers.  He  was  very  par- 
tial to  French  people  and  sympathized  warmly  with  refugees 
from  that  country.  His  admiration  of  the  French,  and  his 
love  of  change,  led  him  to  form  the  plan  of  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Louisiana,  which  in  1803  had  been  sold  to  the 
United  States  by  France.  Accordingly  in  1807,  he  left  Cin- 
cinnati on  a  flat-boat  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  was  elected  a  parish  judge,  and  the  Creoles  of 
Attacapas  elected  him  a  member  of  the  convention  to  form 
a  constitution  for  the  new  State.  During  the  invasion  of 
Louisiana  by  the  British  in  1812,  he  was  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  American  army.  In  May,  1816,  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  prospects  in  the  South,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  after  a 
voyage  of  eight  months  by  river.  During  this  journey  he 
contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered.  In 
Cincinnati  he  met  with  a  flattering  welcome,  and  at  once  re- 
sumed his  popularity.  In  the  spring  of  1817  he  died,  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  the  entire  community.  He  was  the  second 
physician  who  had  died  in  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Allison  having 
been  the  first.  In  manner  he  was  original  and  eccentric. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  invariably 
adorned  his  signature  with  some  Masonic  emblem.     His  dis- 
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tinguished  pupil,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  says  of  him,  that  "he 
had  the  most  winning  manners  of  any  physician  he  ever 
knew.''  His  memory  is  preserved  in  Cincinnati,  not  only  by 
those  who  actually  knew  him,  but  by  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  city.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  proved 
himself  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  general  benefactor,  and  a 
warm  and  disinterested  friend. 

Pike,  Samuel,  N.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  1822 
in  New  York  City,  and  educated  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  native  city  for  Florida  and 
engaged  in  business.  With  a  view  to  a  final  settlement,  he 
visited,  successively,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Baltimore,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  in  each  of  these  cities  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Finally,  being  dissatisfied,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
New  York,  but  on  his  way  East,  passing  through  Cincinnati, 
he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  and  capabilities  of  the 
place,  and  concluded  to  remain.  This  was  on  July  4th,  1844. 
He  opened  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  Hopper  building  on  Third 
street,  and  afterward  removed  to  Pearl  street.  Finding  the 
dry  goods  business  less  profitable  than  he  had  expected,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  purchased  a  grocery  and  rectifying  estab- 
lishment at  the  foot  of  Main  street.  In  1853  he  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  elegant  stone-faced  block  of  houses  on 
Fourth  street,.west  of  Smith ;  and  in  1857,  began  building  the 
opera  house  on  Fourth  street  between  Vine  and  Walnut. 
This  elegant  building,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  finished  and  opened  to  the  public  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  1859,  ^''^^  '^^^  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866.  In  1871, 
Mr.  Pike  rebuilt  it.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  for  mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  but  declined  being  a  candidate.  He  was  noted 
for  his  charities,  and  his  kind,  courteous,  and  genial  nature 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  In  1846  he  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Miller. 

CONOVER,  Alexander  G,,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  civil 

engineer,  was  born  in  October,  1819,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  In 
early  life  he  studied  engineering  under  the  late  Samuel 
Farrer,  of  Piqua.  His  first  undertaking  was  in  1840,  on  the 
Miami  and  Erie  canal,  on  which  he  continued  until  the  work 
was  completed.  He  was  then  engaged  with  an  engineer 
corps  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  Subsequently  he 
turned  his  attention  to  railroad  building,  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  Columbus  and  Piqua  line,  and  the 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Union  City.  For  several  years 
after  it  was  finished  he  retained  the  supervision  of  it.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dayton  and 
Michigan,  and  the  Greenville  and  Richmond  lines,  and  after- 
ward, to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  actively  employed  on  sim- 
ilar works  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  also 
served  one  term  as  member  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
He  was  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Piqua  Hydraulic, 
was  a  director  in  the  Piqua  National  Bank,  and  of  the  West- 
ern Ohio  Fair  Association.  He  had  an  interest  in  the  Piqua 
Gas  Works,  owned  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  and 
was  also  interested  in  several  coal  mines.  He  erected  the 
Piqua  opera-house,  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  thor- 
oughly self-made  man,  having  begun  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  the  exercise  of  frugality,  acquired 
a  handsome  property.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  James  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  of  Piqua,  and  for  many  years  a  ves- 
tryman thereof  As  a  civil  engineer  he  had  few  superiors  in 
the  West.     In  all  his  financial  transactions  he  was  scrupul- 


ously exact,  and  his  integrity  was  unimpeachable.  An  un- 
usual gloom  was  cast  over  the  city  by  his  sudden  and  tragic 
death,  which  occurred  February  24th,  1876.  In  the  morning 
he  went  into  the  country  to  attend  to  some  surveying,  and 
had  started  on  his  return  to  the  city.  Shortly  after  noon,  his 
dead  body  was  discovered  in  the  road,  and  near  it  his  horse 
and  wagon.  It  is  believed  he  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
and  fell  from  the  wagon.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  John  O'Ferrall,  and  from 
thence  were  carried  to  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  He  left  a 
widow  and  one  son.  Mrs.  Conover  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  O'Ferrall,  of  Piqua. 

Foster,  Charles  W.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.,  merchant 
and  banker,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  November  21st,  1800,  son  of  William  Foster, 
also  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His  grandfather  served  as  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  The  father,  William 
Foster,  was  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  stock,  and  in  1818,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Genesee  county.  New  York.  He 
died  in  1829.  Charles  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  for  some  years  in 
boating  on  the  Erie  canal.  June  7th,  1827,  he  married  Miss 
Louisa  Crocker,  daughter  of  John  Crocker,  of  Cambridge, 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  moved  with  Mr.  Crocker, 
his  wife's  father,  to  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  was  among  the 
first  settlers  in  that  region.  In  1832  they  became  possessed 
of  about  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Rome.  In  1852  this  town  was  consohdated  with  the  adjoining 
town  of  Risdon,  and  received  the  name  of  Fostoria.  Here 
in  1834,  they  erected  a  saw-mill,  and  in  1836  a  grist-mill,  and 
drew  a  large  trade  from  the  surrounding  settlements.  In 
1846,  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  received  into  partnership. 
In  1864  they  started  a  banking  business  in  connection  with 
the  store  of  Foster  &  Co.,  dealers  in  grain,  pork,  etc.  The 
bank  is  still  successfully  operated.  The  town  of  Fostoria  is 
indebted  to  Charles  W.  Foster,  and  his  son,  Hon.  Charles 
Foster,  for  its  present  position,  and  promise  of  future  growth. 
Mr.  Foster  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  one  only  survives, 
Hon.  Charles  Foster,  born  April  12th,  1828.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  public  schools,  and  the  academy  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio.  Engaged  with  his  father  in  mercantile  and  banking 
business,  he  never  held  any  public  office  until  elected  on  the 
republican  ticket  to  the  Forty-second  Congress.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and  Forty- 
fifth  Congresses  ;  and  at  the  republican  convention  of  1879, 
assembled  at  Cincinnati,  received  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Starling,  LynE,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  merchant  and 
capitalist,  was  born  December  27th,  1784,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boydton,  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia.  When  very  young 
he  removed  with  his  father  and  family  to  Kentucky ;  and  in 
the  year  1806,  to  the  village  of  Franklinton,  Ohio,  opposite 
Columbus,  and  long  since  absorbed  in  that  city.  While  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  yet  a  youth,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  clerk  of  court,  and  was  trained  to  business  and 
industrious  habits  by  a  strict  and  methodical  chief.  Not  long 
after  his  removal  to  this  State,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  clerk  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  Franklin  county, 
and  held  this  position  for  some  years.  Mr.  Sullivant,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  then  furnished  him  means  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  in  the  mercantile  business,  in  which 
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he  became  very  successful.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the 
experiment  of  shipping  cargoes  of  produce  down  the  Scioto 
river  to  New  Orleans  in  decked  flatboats.  He  contracted 
largely  for  supplies  to  the  Northwestern  army,  under  General 
Harrison.  His  health  failing,  he  traveled  extensively  over 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  was  greatly  improved  by  his 
travels,  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  He  finally  on  returning, 
made  Columbus. his  place  of  residence,  and  took  charge  of 
the  large  and  valuable  estate  of  Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant.  The 
central  part  of  the  city  of  Columbus  was  laid  out  on  land  in 
part  owned  by  Mr.  Starling,  and  he  was  thus  one  of  its  orig- 
inal proprietors.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  endowed  a 
medical  college  in  Columbus,  which  bears  his  name,  and  has 
become  a  most  valuable  institution.  He  died  November  2 1  st, 
1848.  He  possessed  a  quick,  clear,  perception,  and  retentive 
memory,  a  sound  unerring  judgment,  and  was  extensively 
known  and  appreciated  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the 
country.  Before  reaching  the  meridian  of  life  he  had 
amassed  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  then  known  to  have 
been  acquired  in  the  West. 

Bates,  John,  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  at  Holbeach, 
England,  in  1798.  He  received  a  fair  education,  and  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  resolved  on  emigrating  to  America. 
Receiving  a  substantial  outfit  from  his  father,  he  embarked  at 
Liverpool  for  Baltimore,  which  port  he  reached  after  a  tem- 
pestuous voyage  of  ten  weeks.  During  the  voyage  he  was 
robbed  of  all  the  money  he  possessed,  except  one  five  franc 
piece.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  work  in  Baltimore,  but 
failed,  and  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  overcome  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  he  fainted  in  the  street.  On  recovering 
consciousness  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  appliances  of  wealth.  He  was  kindly  cared  for,  and 
when  enabled  to  work,  the  benevolent  man  who  had  be- 
friended him,  found  him  a  situation  in  a  brick-yard  as  a 
moulder.  This  was  a  new  business  to  him,  but  he  succeeded 
better  than  he  had  expected.  Twenty  years  after  this  episode, 
when,  himself  in  a  position  to  befriend  others,  he  visited  this 
old  friend  in  need,  to  thank  him  for  his  timely  benevolence. 
He  remained  in  Baltimore  about  a  year,  meeting  with  varied 
success,  and  then,  with  a  companion  started  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  mountains  on  foot.  Thence  he 
went  in  a  skiff  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
and  soon  afterward,  found  his  way  to  Zanesville,  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  Here  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  builder: 
Mr.  Bates  to  oversee  the  making  of  bricks,  and  his  partner 
the  building  of  houses.  The  partner  proved  dishonest,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  time  and  money.  He  then  commenced  as 
a  brick  manufacturer  on  his  own  account,  and  by  perse- 
veranc2  became  fairly  successful.  In  18 19,  shortly  after  his 
marriage  to  a  worthy  helpmate,  he  removed  to  Batavia,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  thence  to  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
thence  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1828. 
Finally  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  there  settled. 
For  several  years  he  conducted  a  restaurant  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Main  streets.  About  the  year  1833  he 
started  a  wholesale  grocery'  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Columbia  and  Main  streets.  Here  he  did  a  flourishing  bus- 
iness, and  realized  sufficient  to  invest  in  real  estate.  He  pur- 
chased about  thirty  acres  between  Ernst's  station  and  the 
Brighton  House,  building  a  levee  to  protect  it  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  river.  He  also  owned  twenty-six  acres  fronting 
on  Freeman  street,  which  he  sold  in  1842,  for  114,000,  the 


•property  now  being  worth  more  than  %^oo,(XX).  In  1833,  Mr. 
Bates  sent  to  England  for  his  mother  and  brother,  the  former 
being  sixty-four  years  of  age.  In  1836  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  and  continued  in  it  about  five  years.  In 
1837  he  commenced  the  building  of  the  National  Theatre  on 
Sycamore  street,  which,  when  finished,  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  buildings  in  the  city.  He  afterward 
erected  a  theatre  in  St.  Louis  and  one  in  Louisville ;  and  con- 
tinued to  manage  the  three  very  successfully.  He  subse- 
quently sold  two  of  them,  retaining  the  one  in  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Bates  married, Miss  Hannah  Luck,  an  English  lady, 
September  loth,  1818.  She  died  in  1854,  sincerely  mourned 
by  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  not  only  an  excellent 
wife,  but  an  able  adviser  and  assistant  in  his  various  undertak- 
ings. Two  sons  and  six  daughters  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
three  daughters  survive,  viz :  Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Mr.  Adolphus 
H.  Smith ;  Amelia  Augusta,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Tranchant ;  and 
Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaussen,  all  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1856,  Mr.  Bates  revisited  his  native  land,  and  took  with  him 
his  surviving  children,  one  of  them  being  accompanied  by 
her  husband.  In  1864  he  retired  from  business,  and  died  in 
July,  1870,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
strictest  probity,  and  of  large  private  benevolence.  He  had 
been  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati  about  forty-two  years. 

Scott,  William  Johnson,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, of  Cleveland,-  was  born  January  25th,  1822,  in  Cul- 
pepper county,  Virginia.  His  grandfather  came  to  America 
from  Scotland  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  independence. 
His  father  removed  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1834,  settling  in 
Knox  county,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
farmer  in  good  circumstances  and  much  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  interested  himself  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  esteemed  a  man  of  superior  judgment.  William  J.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  assisted  his  father  in  working  the 
farm  till  twenty-one,  enjoying  only  such  advantages  for  edu- 
cation as  the  common  district  schools  afforded,  when  he  en- 
tered the  preparatory  department  of  Kenyon  college  at  Gam- 
bier,  Knox  county,  Ohio.  He  remained  as  a  student  at  this 
institution  five  years,  graduating  in  1848.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  filled  this  posi- 
tion two  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  faculty.  Having  the  medical  profession  in 
view  he  took  up,  at  this  time,  certain  branches  of  that  science, 
giving  especial  attention  to  chemistry  under  Professor  Homer 
L.  Thrall,  then  connected  with  the  college.  In  the  winter,  of 
1849-50  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  spring  of  the  last-named  year  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington, 
Mississippi,  which  position  he  occupied  for  two  years,  when 
he  returned  to  Ohio  and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Starhng  Medical  College  at  Columbus,  graduating  in  1853 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  A.  B.  at  his  graduation.  The  next  eight  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Shadeville,  Franklin  county,  Ohio, 
opening  an  office  there  soon  after  his  graduation.  During 
these  years  he  became  widely  known  as  a  most  skillful  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  and  his  services  were  sought  far  and 
near.  In  1864  he  went  to  Cleveland,  having  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  but  now  as  the  Wooster 
University.     He  filled  this  position  for  two  years,  or  till  the 
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reorganization,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine,  and  has  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  chair  up  to  this  time  (1879,)  with 
distinguished  ability.  He  removed  his  family  to  Cleveland 
in  1866.  The  clinical  department  of  the  charity  hospital 
was  continued  by  the  university,  and  he  lectures  there  twice 
a  week.  His  unassuming  modesty  has  not  hidden  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  his  character.  He  has  an  extensive  practice 
among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  is  justly  ranked  among 
the  foremost  in  his  profession.  He  is  an  attendant  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  church,  though  not  a  communicant.  He 
married,  in  1854,  Miss  Mary  M.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 

Kelley,  William  Henry  Harrison,  familiarly 

known  as  General  Kelly,  Of  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Union  Landing,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio, 
February  i8th,  18 14.  His  grandfather,  Luke  Kelly,  came 
from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1796,  and  entered  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanging  Rock,  for  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  oldest  son,  John  Kelley,  he  princi- 
pally paid  with  the  game  of  his  rifle.  The  parents  of  our 
subject  were  Charles  Kelley  and  Mary  Hershbarger,  both 
natives  of  Virginia.  His  father  built  the  first  water-mill  on 
Pine  creek,  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  the  postofSce  taking 
its  name  from  him,  being  known  as  Kelley's  Mills.  He  served 
as  a  musician  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  an  early  day  he  was 
engaged  in  the  iron  business,  and  was  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  Etna  Furnace  in  Lawrence  county,  and  of  the  Jackson 
Furnace  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio.  He  was  a  prominent 
official  member  of  the  BaJ)tist  denomination  in  southern  Ohio, 
and  his  oldest  brother,  John  Kelley,  was  one  of  the  early 
clergymen  of  that  church  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Our  sub- 
ject is  one  of  two  survivors  of  a  family  of  nine  children.  Col- 
onel I.  W.  Kelley  being  the  other.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
amid  the  rude  scenes  of  pioneer  life,  with  scarcely  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  school  privileges.  When  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  his  father's  family  removed  to  Kelley's  Mills,  on 
Pine  creek.  Here  he  worked  for  his  father  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  mill  until  he  was  about  twenty-three.  He  then  mar- 
ried, June  24th,  1837,  Maria  Lawson,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  started  in  life  for  himself.  In  1846  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  father  in  the  mercantile  and  milling  business, 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  &  W.  H.  Kelley,  and  so  contin- 
ued until  February,  1853,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  he  returned  to  Union  Landing  in  the  same  county,  hav- 
ing purchased  of  his  father  the  old  homestead,  and  there 
engaged  in  merchandising  and  farming,  continuing  the  mer- 
cantile business  until  September,  1873,  since  which  time  he 
has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  farming  interests,  in 
which  he  has  always  taken  special  delight,  his  particular 
pride  being  the  raising  of  fine  stock. ,  He  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  Jackson  Furnace  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio, 
o.ne  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  of  the  Iron  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  fronton.  He  was  originally  a  Henry  Clay 
whig,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  that  statesman.  Since  the 
birth  of  the  republican  party,  he  has  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  its  policy.  For  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  kept  a  regular 
diary,  in  which  will  be  found  a  very  full  history  of  our  late 
civil  war,  and  many  other  interesting  reminiscences.  He 
has  had  a  family  of  four  children,  three  living.  His  only 
son,  Charles  Kelley,  served  during  the  late  civil  war  as  clerk 
in  the  commissary  department,  and  was  among  the  last  to 


leave  the  land  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  educated  in  Iron- 
ton,  in  Dennison  University,  at  Granville,  and  at  Smith's 
Commercial  College  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  a  druggist  in 
Brownville,  Missouri.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel J.  J.  Montgomery,  of  St.  Louis.  His  daughters,  Mary 
and  Lucy  M.  Kelley,  were  educated,  the  former  at  the  Gran- 
ville Female  Academy,  and  the  latter  at  Mount  Auburn,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  now  reside  at  home.  In  1867,  General  Kelley 
sold  his  interest  in  his  Ironton  enterprise  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  western  lands  and  in  assisting  his  son  Charles  to 
start  in  business,  intending  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Mis- 
souri, but  being  unable  to  dispose  of  his  homestead  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice,  concluded  to  remain  where  he  is,  being 
well  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country-seats  on  the 
Ohio  river,  it  being  part  of  the  ground  settled  by  his  grand- 
father in  the  last  century.  For  some  twelve  years  General 
Kelley  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Since  1837 
he  has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having 
held  various  official  positions  in  that  communion.  He  has 
also  contributed  very  largely  to  objects  of  benevolence,  hav- 
ing given  a  large  portion  of  his  income  in  this  way.  He  is 
widely  known  throughout  his  community  as  a  man  of  fine 
social  qualities,  and  an  honorable  and  sincere  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Richardson,  Winfield  Scott,  homoeopathic 

physician  and  surgeon,  of  Ironton,  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 
Kentucky,  August  loth,  1852.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth Wills  Richardson,  were  both  natives  of  the  same  State. 
His  father,  now  a  farmer  and  mechanic  by  occupation, 
resides  in  Kiddville,  Clark  county,  Kentucky.  During  our 
late  civil  war  he  served  in  the  Kentucky  Home  Guards, 
and  has  always  been  a  staunch  and  active  republican,  who 
has  led  an  industrious  and  useful  life,  and  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  esteemed  member  of  community.  His  fam- 
ily comprises  six  children,  of  whom  three  sons  entered  the 
profession  of  medicine.  One  is  prosecuting  his  preliminary 
studies  under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Wilkerson,  of  Kiddville, 
Kentucky,  another  is  a  member  of  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Cincinnati,  and  the  third,  our  subject,  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Kiddville,  and  at 
Mount  Sterling,  in  Kentucky.  At  an  early  age  he  developed 
a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits  and  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  which  he  followed  for  several  years,  and  when  quite  a 
young  man,  built  by  contract  a  number  of  houses  in  Mount 
Sterling,  in  his  native  State.  He  began  life  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  by  industry,  energy  and  perseverance 
has  worked  his  own  way  to  his  present  position.  In  1873  ^^ 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Wise,  of 
Covington,  Kentucky,  with  whom  he  remained  nearly  two 
years.  He  then  entered  the  Pulte  Homoeopathic  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  took  a  thorough  course,  and  therefrom  graduated 
with  honor  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Going  at  once  to  Ironton, 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  he  there  began  practice,  and  has 
met  with  excellent  success.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a 
long  and  thorough  training  for  his  profession,  and  has  already 
taken  a  high  rank  among  the  practitioners  of  his  school. 
With  scholarly  acquisitions  he  also  combines  fine  mechanical 
talent,  and  is  now  making  a  specialty  of  surgery.  He  pos- 
sesses a  remarkably  active  mind,  a  clear  head  and  the  man- 
ners of  a  refined  and  courteous  gentleman.  On  March  17th, 
1880,  he  married  Miss  Katie  Yates,  of  Dover,  Mason  county, 
Kentucky. 
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Heath,  Thomas   TINSLEY,    attorney-at-law   and 
counselor,  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
cavalry  service  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  born  on 
the  loth   of   March,   1835,  in    Xenia,    Ohio.      He   was  the 
eldest  son  of   Rev.  Uriah  and  Mary  A.  Heath,  and  traces 
his  descent  through  several  generations  direct  from  English 
,   ancestors.      Both   his   paternal  and   maternal  grandfathers 
were  Virginia  planters ;  both  were  whigs  and  slaveholders. 
Under  the  religious  awakening  following  the  visit  of  "Whit- 
field  and  Wesley   to   America,    his   grandparents,    with  a 
number  of  other  slaveholders,  growing  sick  of  "the  sum  of 
all  villanies,"  and  removing  to  Ohio,  in   1802,  settled  near 
Xenia,   and    formed    the    neighborhood,   known    as   "Old 
Union,"  wherein,  nearly  all  were  Virginia  and  Maryland  fam- 
ilies, and  among  the  staunchest  of  "the  Whigs  of  Greene.'' 
The  father  of  General  Heath,  at  an  early  age,  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  he  was  deservedly 
successful ;  but  he  felt  that  another  career  was  his  destiny. 
After  much  reflection  and  careful  deliberation,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  mission  in  this  world  was  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  relinquished  his  business,  leaving  wealth  and  worldly 
honors  to  others,  and,  after  years  of  the  most  arduous  labor 
and  diligent  study,  became  noted  for  his  piety,  and  was  one 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ohio.     He  developed  a  wonderful  energy  in  build- 
ing churches,  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religion  was 
not  excelled  by  that  of  Wesley.     He  procured  the  charter 
for  the  first  female  college  in  Ohio,  forced  his  church  to  favor 
high  education,  assisted  to  found  several  schools  of  a  high 
order,  solicited  the  largest  part  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  was  a  trustee  of  that  Institute 
and  also  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Athens,  Ohio.     He 
always  had  an  abiding  conviction  that  human  slavery  was  a 
heinous  crime,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  more  promising 
than  the  education  of  the  colored  people.     To  this  end  he 
united  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Rev.  Dr.  Merrick,  and  others, 
in  founding  "  Wilberforce  University,"  near  Xenia,  the  first 
college  in  the  world,  established  exclusively  for  the  colored 
people.     Thus  he  helped  to  fire  "  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world,"  gave  his  eldest  and  second  son  to  the  Union  army, 
and  just  in  the  dawn  of  "  The  coming  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,"  universally  beloved,  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  city  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1862.     The  mother  of  our  subject,  who 
still  survives,  and  resides  with  her  son,  is  a  lady  whose  refine- 
ment and  christian  graces  add  always  a  charm  to  the  circle 
in  which  she  moves.    Thomas  Tinsley  Heath  was  named 
after  his  two  grandfathers  :  Tinsley,  being  the  family  name  of 
Judge  Tinsley,  the  law  preceptor  of  Henry  Clay,  and  that 
given  his  father's  father.     He  was  regarded,  by  those  with 
whom  he  mingled,  as  an  amiable  and  bright  boy,  and,  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  father's  library,  one  of  the  best  then  in 
the  State,  he  read  much  in  accordance  with  native  inclination. 
He  had  read  the  Bible  through  to  his  parents,  before  he  was 
sent  to  school  a  day,  to  other  teachers  than  themselves.    He 
received   a  liberal   education,    attending    Springfield   High 
School,   the   preparatory   department   of   Marietta  College, 
where  he  was  entered  as  a  freshman,  but  his  father  at  that 
time  being  removed  from  Marietta  district  to  Columbus  dis- 
trict, he  was  sent  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he 
remained  three  years.    In  the  preparatory  department,  young 
Heath  took  the  first  prize  in  his  class,  and  all  through  college 
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tion,  he  was  one  of  the  best.     In  some  of  the  class  studies, 
others  excelled  him,  because  from  a  very  early  age  he  had 
decided  to  be  a  lawyer,  and,  while  in  college,  devoted  a  part 
of  his  time  to  reading  law.     He  learned  Greek,  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  readily,  in  the  college 
curriculum ;  and  being  eager  to  realize  his  long  cherished 
desire,  he  left  the  university  at  Delaware  in  the  junior  year 
and  matriculated  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  taking  a 
place  as  student  in  the  private  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Bellamy 
Storer,  whose  instruction  he  had  for  two  years.     In  May,  1858, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  class  with 
Hon.  William  S.  Avery,  Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  Colonel 
Fred.-  C.  Jones,   (killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river)  and 
others.     But,  although  he  had  been  an  attendant  upon  our 
courts,  he  had  an  ambition  to  visit  the  judicial  courts  of  Great 
Britain  and   the  Continent,  and,  consequently,  almost  im- 
mediately after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cincinnati,  he 
procured  his  passport  and  sailed  from  New  York  for  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  thence  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  resided 
several  months,  devoting  much  of  his  time,  attending  the 
courts  at  Westminster  and  Guildhall.     From  London  he  went 
to  Paris,  attending  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  Hotel  de  Ville. 
From  Paris  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where 
he  got  an  insight  into  Scotch  proceedings.     Thence  he  went 
to  Dublin,  and  was  for  some  time  an  attendant  upon  the 
famous  "Four  Courts.''  Returning  to  this  country  in  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  he  entered  into  co-partnership  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  the  late  Thomas  C.  Ware,  the  firm  being  Ware  & 
Heath,  and  so  remained   until  Mr.  Ware  was   elected  city 
solicitor,  in    i860.     Having  declined  the  office  of  assistant 
city  solicitor  ofifered  to  him,  Mr.   Heath  retained  the  firm 
business    and  practiced  in    his  own   name.      When    Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon,  we  find  him  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
gallant  leader,  resolved  to  be  true  to  the  instincts  of  his 
nature — the  abolition  of  slavery — for  an  abolitionist  he  had 
been  from  his  earliest  days.      When  the  martyr  President 
asked    for    seventy-five   thousand    volunteers,    Mr.    Heath 
responded  to  a  call  made  upon  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  become  a  member  of  a  committee  to  raise  soldiers 
for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  and  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  got  three  regiments  accepted  by  the  War  Department. 
Having  induced  others  to  enlist,  he  would  not  remain  behind 
and,  early  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  was  to  be  found  devoting 
his  energies   to   raising   a   regiment   of  cavalry,   originally 
known  as  the  2d  Ohio  cavalry,  but  afterward  distinguished 
during  the  whole  of  the  war,  as  the  5th  Ohio,  cavalry.     He 
was  entitled  to  the  command,  but,  in  view  of  his  lack  of 
experience  in  military  affairs  and  the  weighty  responsibility, 
he  insisted  upon  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  (who  was  reported 
to  have  commanded  a  battalion  of  dragoons  twenty-five  years 
before)  taking  the  command,  and  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1861,    Mr.    Heath    was    commissioned    lieutenant-colonel. 
The  equipment  and  instruction  of  the  regiment  falling  almost 
entirely  on  Colonel  Heath,  he  overcame  the  obstacles  and 
surmounted  the  innumerable  difficulties  incident  to  the  train- 
ing of  a  body  of  raw  recruits,  who  found  him  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  a  kind-hearted,  true  commander,     Chafing 
under  a  too  long  detention  in  camp  of  instruction,  feeling 
the  need  of  action  for  the  men,  and  unable  to  accomplish 
the  result  otherwise,  he  applied  directly  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  for  marching  orders,  and  receiving  these 
orders  through  Major-General  Halleck,  on  the  26th  day  of 
February,  1862,  Colonel  Heath  embarked  at  Cincinnati  with 
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two  battalions  of  his  regiment,  and  reported  to  General  Sher- 
man, at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  he  took  the  lead  of  the 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  river.  He  was  the  first  to  land 
at  Pittsburg  landing,  and  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1862,  had  a 
night  skirmish  on  the  ground  which,  a  few  weeks  later, 
became  famous  as  Shiloh  battle-field.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Colonel  Taylor  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
Colonel  Heath  had  command  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment, and  led  a  cavalry  charge  through  the  oak  woods, 
hurled  back  the  enemy's  line,  and  saved  the  threatened  flank 
of  the  infantry.  The  day  before  the  occupation  of  Corinth, 
Colonel  Heath  was  smitten  with  fever,  and  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  for  three  months.  Returning,  he 
found  the  discipline  relaxed,  jealousies  crept  in,  and  that 
promotions  had  been  made  for  other  cause  than  merit.  He 
proceeded  to  reorganize,  instituting  rigorous  discipline,  weed- 
ing out  incompetent  officers,  educating  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  so  that  the  good  reputation  of  the  5th 
cavalry  for  military  discipline  extended  throughout  the  army 
corps.  Owing  to  the  orders  of  the  department  which  pro- 
hibited a  regimental  officer  being  promoted  over  a  superior 
in  rank  in  his  own  regiment,  and  Colonel  Taylor  not  earlier 
resigning,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heath  was  tendered  his  com- 
mission as  colonel  by  Governor  Tod,  and  mustered  in  as 
such  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1863,  though  he  had 
then  for  some  time  commanded  a  brigade  of  five  regiments 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  an  honor  which  it  is  thought  not  many 
officers  of  that  rank  attained  during  the  four  years  of  the 
rebellion.  On  the  i6th  of  October,  1863,  Colonel  Heath, 
then  at  Camp  Davies — a  stockade  fort — eight  miles  south  of 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  received  a  dispatch  from  Major-General 
Sherman,  requiring  him  to  report  in  person  and  at  once,  to  him 
at  his  headquarters  at  Corinth.  Galloping  in  and  reporting 
to  the  general,  who  had  but  just  arrived  to  move  his  army  to 
the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  General  Sherman 
enquired  how  many  horses  the  regiment  had  fit  for  a  long 
inarch,  and  how  soon  the  command  could  move.  After  hav- 
ing stated  the  condition  and  number  of  the  mount.  Colonel 
Heath  said  in  his  characteristic  manner:  "if  necessary  the 
regiment  can  march  in  the  morning,  at  daylight."  General 
Sherman  replied :  "  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  Colonel.  March 
at  daylight  in  the  morning  toward  Chattanooga."  Taking 
the  advance  of  General  Osterhaus's  division.  Colonel  Heath, 
in  command  of  the  3d  United  States  regular  cavalry,  the  2d 
regiment  Alabama  cavalry,  and  his  own  regiment,  drove 
the  rebel  division  of  Major-General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  from 
Barton  Station,  in  a  hotly-contested  fight,  and  went  on  to 
Tuscumbia,  covering  the  army  in  crossing  the  river  and 
advanced  to  share  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  General  Grant  ordered  Colonel 
Heath,  then  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  to  report  to  General 
Sherman,  at  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  en  route  to  relieve 
General  Burnside's  army,  beleaguered  at  Knoxville.  Over- 
taking the  infantry  at  Cleveland,  he  pressed  on  in  the 
advance  until  his  signal  guns  were  answered  by  General 
Burnside,  from  Knoxville.  On  the  7th  of  December,  Colonel 
Heath  made  a  rapid  march  through  Morganton,  into  North 
Carolina,  but  too  late  to  intercept  the  rebel.  General  Long- 
street's,  trains.  For  a  month  he  kept  open  the  communica- 
tions between  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  and  then  reported 
to  Major-General  John  A.  Logan,  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Next,  he  joined  in  the  advance  upon  Atlanta,  constantly  out 
on  the  front  or  flanks  as  an  army  of  observation,  and  having 


almost  daily  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  Assigned  to  the 
cavalry  division  of  General  Kilpatrick,  on  the  14th  November, 
Atlanta  and  Marietta  were  burned,  and  the  march  to  the  sea 
began.  The  McLaughlin  squadron  was  added  to  Colonel 
Heath's  command.  He  led  in  the  attack  upon  Augusta,  and 
at  Lewisburg  and  the  battle  of  Buckhead  creek,  his  com- 
mand being  in  reserve  and  the  1st  and  2d  brigades  staggered 
and  confused,  without  waiting  for  orders,  he  seized  the 
critical  opportunity  and  attacked  the  enemy's  flank  with  his 
whole  command,  with  such  force  that  their  line  gave  way 
and  fled  precipitately.  For  this  act  he  was  promoted  from  its 
date,  "for  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  service."  Moore 
in  his  work  entitled  "  Kilpatrick  and  Our  Cavalry,"  says  of 
the  fight  in  front  of  Waynesboro,  "the  charge  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  line  advanced  in  magnificent  order,  without  a 
moment's  halt,  and  took  the  barricades.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  flank  by  Colonel  Heath,  with  the  5th  Ohio  cavalry, 
which  had  been  sent  out  on  the  right.  The  enemy  yielded 
to  the  charge,  gave  way,  and,  beaten  at  all  points,  rapidly 
fell  back  to  the  town  of  Waynesboro.''  General  Kilpatrick 
in  his  report  to  the  War  Department,  said:  "the  5th  Ohio, 
Colonel  Heath,  has  behaved  most  handsomely,  and  attracted 
my  especial  attention."  Arrivi:ig  before  Savannah,  Colonel 
Jleath  opened  communication  with  our  fleet  in  Ossabaw 
sound  in  the  same  hour  that  Fort  McAllister  fell.  The  5th 
Ohio  cavalry  was  the  first  to  enter  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
and  one  of  its  men  climbed  the  lightning  rod,  tore  down  the 
Rebel  flag  from  the  dome  of  the  State  house,  and  planted  the 
Union  flag  in  its  place.  General  Heath  commanded  the 
escort  of  General  Sherman,  at  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnston's  rebel  army.  After  the  surrender.  General  Heath 
was  ordered  with  his  3d  brigade,  composed  of  the  Sth  Ohio, 
I2th  New  York,  and  13th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  to  occupy 
and  picket  the  country  for  eighty  miles  around  Raleigh. 
Subsequently,  he  was  assigned  by  Major-general  Schofield, 
commanding  department,  to  the  command  of  the  "Western 
district  of  North  Carolina,  head-quarters  at  Morganton." 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1865,  he  removed  head-quarters  to 
Salisbury  (of  prison-pen  fame),  and  after  appointing  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  starting  the  machinery  of  civil  government 
in  the  fifty-seven  counties,  comprising  his  district,  and  having 
mustered  out  of  service  the  ist  cavalry  division,  cavalry  corps, 
he  was  on  the  30th  of  October,  1865,  himself  mustered  out 
and  permitted  to  return  home.  Shortly  after  arriving  in  Cin- 
cinnati, General  Heath  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Charles 
B.  Collier,  Esq.,  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  the  firm  of 
Collier  &  Heath  continued  until  Mr.  Collier  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1868.  Since  that  time  Gene/al  Heath  has 
continued  practice  alone.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Camp-meeting 
Association,  whose  beautiful  and  highly  improved  grounds, 
near  Loveland,  are  an  ornament  to  that  township.  A 
staunch  abolitionist  from  his  youth  up,  he  has  always  had  a 
sympathetic  heart,  open  purse,  and  helping  hand  for  any 
seeker  after  freedom,  and  it  is  supposed  knew  the  "  Under- 
ground Railroad"  to  Canada.  Although  the  general  has 
not  been  an  active  participant  in  politics,  and  has  declined 
many  solicitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  office,  he  is  an 
ardent  republican,  and  scans  with  deep  interest  the  work 
done  in  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature.  Kind  and 
generous  to  all  with  whom  he  associates,  he  never  fails  to 
speak  the  true  sentiments  of  his    mind,  even  if  doing  so 
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involves  censure  of  the  conduct  of  an  intimate  friend. 
Prior  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bagley,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Jane  Bagley,  of 
Cincinnati,  but,  owing  to  the  Rebellion,  the  marriage  was 
postponed  for  one  year.  In  September,  1862,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose,  and  consummated  the 
engagement  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  During  the  war  they 
met  but  three  times,  for  one  week  each  year.  Once  Mrs.  Heath 
came  to  him  at  Memftliis,  once  to  the  field,  in  Mississippi, 
and  the  third  time,  the  general  spent  his  week  with  her  in 
Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Heath  was  a  most  estimable  lady,  and 
universally  beloved.  She  died  October  8th,  1872,  at  the 
family  residence,  in  Loveland.  General  Heath  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1875,  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Slack,  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Catherine  Slack,  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  Thomas  Uriah,  and  Mary  Alice.  In  1866,  he 
removed  to  Loveland,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  suburbs 
of  Cincinnati.  Last  year  he  built  a  beautiful  villa,  "  Mia- 
manon,"  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Little  Miami  river, 
where  his  accomplished  wife  joins  him  in  every  generous 
hospitality.  He  comes,  to  the  city  daily.  He  has  a  large 
practice,  is  partial  to  chamber  practice,  or  office  business,  in 
which  he  has  exhibited  great  executive  ability,  and  financial 
skill.  He  prepares  all  his  cases  with  scrupulous  care,  is  con- 
scientious in  his  advice  and  management  of  business  intrusted 
to  him,  and  as  a  consequence,  has  been  counsel  in  several  of 
the  largest  cases,  and  lost  very  few.  He  is  a  happy  and 
forcible  public  speaker,  is  not  yet  at  his  best,  and  will  make 
worthy  achievement  in  the  future. 

Jones,  Edmund  Adams,  a.  m.,  educator,  Massil- 

lon.  Stark  county,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Rockville,  Massachu- 
setts, February  nth,  1842.     His  parents  were  Elisha  Adams 
Jones  and  Rhoda  Ellis.     Elisha  Jones  was  a  farmer,  and 
during  a  part  of  his  life  taught  school  in  the  East.     Our  sub- 
ject, in   his  boyhood,  had   the   advantages   of  the   district 
schools  during  the  winter-  months,  working  the  rest  of  the 
year  upon  the  farm.     His  preparatory  course  was  obtained 
at  the   Mount   HoUis   Academy,    Holliston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  attended  for  five  terms,  teaching  school  during  the 
winter  months — a  course  which  he  continued  throughout  his 
whole  collegiate  life,  thus  helping  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  education.     In  i860  he  entered  Amherst  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  regular  classical  department.     During  his 
sophomore  year,  while   applying  himself    zealowly  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  the  government  was  shaken  by 
the  war  of  Rebellion.     In  the  hour  of  his   country's  peril, 
inspired  by  that  spirit   of   patriotism,  which   animated  the 
breasts  of  so  many  loyal  men  of  his  native  State,  he  aban- 
doned, for  the   time,  his   chosen   course    and   hastened  to 
the  defense.     He  enlisted   in   company   B,  42d  regiment, 
Massachusetts   volunteer   infantry  in  the  nine  months'  ser- 
vice.    In  the  battle  at  Bayou  la  Fourche,  Louisiana,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  during  his  convalescence  his 
term  of  enlistment  expired.     Thus  after  a  service  of  about  a 
year,  in  which  he  received  complimentary  military  mention, 
he  returned  to  civil  life,  resumed  immediately  his  course  in 
college,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1865, 
and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1868.     After  graduation,  he 
engaged   in  the  Lake    Forest  Academy,   at  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois,  as  professor  of    Latin  and   gymnastics,   and   after- 
ward was  elected  principal.    After  spending  four  years  in 


this  institution  he  came  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  Near  the 
close  of  his  fourth  year  in  this  capacity  he  resigned  his 
position  and  accepted,  soon  afterward,  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  schools  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  After  a  term  of  two 
years'  service  he  returned  to  Massillon,  in  1875,  ^-nd  resumed 
his  original  position,  where  he  has  since  been  uninterruptedly 
employed.  Mr.  Jones,  while  not  an  active  politician,  has 
always  been  an  adherent  of  the  republican  party.  He  is  in 
religious  belief  a  Congregationalist,  though  at  present  ■con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Massillon.  An  active 
worker  in  all  appointments  of  the  church,  he  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school.  He  is  a  pronounced  temperance  man,  is  identified 
with  the  Massillon  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  labored 
for  a  considerable  time  as  president  of  that  association.*  He 
has  been  one  of  the  prominent  workers  in  the  county  insti- 
tute, has  for  many  years  served  efficiently  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  county  examiners,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  promi- 
nent in  all  educational  work  of  both  city  and  county.  The 
record  of  Professor  Jones  has  been  uniformly  good.  For  ten 
years  the  superintendent  of  the  Massillon  city  schools,  he  is 
universally  esteemed  and  respected  as  a  thorough  scholar, 
a  successful  teacher,  and  a  useful  citizen.  To  his  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  educator  he  superadds  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  refined  and  polished  gentleman.  He  married, 
December  23d,  1873,  Flora,  daughter  of  Warren  C.  Richards, 
of  Massillon. 

Reed,  Thomas  Jefferson,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio, 
July  31st,  1838.  His  parents  were  Abraham  Reed  and 
Margaret  Christy,  the  former  of  Pennsylvania  German 
ancestry,  and  the  latter  of  Irish  descent,  though  a  native  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  His  father,  a  miller  by  occupation, 
emigrated  from  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  pio- 
neer to  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century.  There  he  erected  a 
rude  habitation  in  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was 
a  log  cabin,  with  its  mud  and  stick  chimney  and  puncheon 
floor.  An  old-fashioned  chest  was  for  a  long  time  used  for  a 
table,  and  a  quilt,  hung  up  at  the  entrance,  served  the  purpose 
of  a  door.  Here  in  this  unprotected  abode,  Mrs.  Reed  was 
compelled  to  remain,  even  for  many  days  at  a  time,  without 
any  other  company  than  that  of  her  babe,  while  her  husband 
was  absent  on  his  trip  to  some  far-off  town  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life.  As  a  means  of  frightening  away  the 
wolves  that  howled  around  her  cabin  at  night,  she  would 
frequently  throw  out  fire-brands.  Mr.  Reed,  a  genuine  type 
of  the  early  pioneer,  for  several  years  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  our  subject  is  the  second  son.  Having  passed  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  he  was  thrown  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  to  obtain  a  livelihood  and  an 
education,  he  worked  and  attended  school  as  his  circum- 
stances required  or  permitted.  In  this  way  he  secured  a 
good  English  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  began 
the  rudimentary  study  of  medicine,  and  continued  the  same 
until  he  was  twenty-three,  when  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  from  it  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1864.  He  immediately  entered  the  United  States  navy,  as 
acting  assistant  surgeon,  in  the  East  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,   being    assigned  to  duty  on  the   United   States 
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steamer  Stars  and  Stripes,  where  he  served  about  a  year. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  duty  in  the  Findley  United 
States  general  hospital,  at  Washington  City,  and  served  there 
and  in  the  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  until 
he  was  mustered  out  in  October,  1865.  In  the  winter  of 
1865  and  1866,  he  took  another  course  of  lectures  in  the 
lying-in-hospital,  at  Philadelphia,  graduated  there  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  and  immediately  locating  in  Massillon,  he 
began  and  has  continued  to  practice  there  to  the  present  time. 
While  engaged  in  a  general  practice,  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  suceessful,  having  built  up  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
patronage,  and  occupies  a  leading  rank  among  the  physicians 
of  his  section  of  the  State.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Stark 
County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Medical 
Society,  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Massillon  Board  of  Health.  In  politics  he  is  a  republi- 
can. In  August,  1869,  he  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Hiram 
K.  Dickey,  a  wholesale  grocer  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  who  has 
borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Personally,  Dr.  Reed  is 
an  agreeable,  affable  gentleman,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
community. 

Webb,  Thomas  Smith,  farmer,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  May  6th,  1808,  his  paternal  ancestors 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, at  a  very  early  day.  They  were  Friends  in  religious 
belief.  John  Webb,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  emi- 
grated from  Hartford  county,  Maryland,  and  became  a 
pioneer  to  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1805. 
The  parcel  of  ground  he  purchased  now  forms  the  northeast 
part  of  the  city  of  Salem.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  Thomas  Smith,  settled  in  Georgetown,  Beaver 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  and  established  what  is 
known  as  Smith's  ferry,  which  still  bears  the  family  name, 
and  is  owned  by  one  of  his  descendants.  John  Webb,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  a  hatter  by  trade,  came  to  Georgetown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1805,  and  there  married  Phoebe  Smith, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  just  mentioned.  It  being  im- 
practicable for  him  to  serve  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  hired  a 
man  for  that  purpose.  He  had  six  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  oldest  son,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
went  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  there  learned  the  saddlery 
business  with  John  Alexander,  and  remained  engaged  in  it 
about  seven  years.  On  September  8,  1832,  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Yost  Harbaugh,  originally  from  Fred- 
erick county,  Maryland.  Five  children  resulted  from  this 
union,  two  only  of  whom  are  living.  In  the  spring  of  1833, 
he  embarked  in  the  hotel  business  in  Massillon,  and  for 
thirteen  years  kept  the  Franklin  House.  Here  he  conducted 
a  large  business,  and  among  the  distinguished  guests  which 
he  entertained  were  President  Harrison,  Thomas  Ewing,  and 
Thomas  Corwin,  during  the  campaign  of  1840.  In  1836,  he 
was  made  a  colonel  in  the  old  State  militia.  In  1846,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  then  erected  the 
Union  Hotel,  which  he  conducted  for  some  four  years,  and  in 
1855  returned  to  Massillon  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  employed 
in  managing.  In  1857  and  1858,  his  family  in  the  meantime 
residing  in  Massillon,  Colonel  Webb  had  the  management  of 
the  United  States  Hotel,  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.     In 


1863,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia  and  repurchased  the  Union 
Hotel,  and  started  his  sons,  Jesse  and  Frank  Webb,  in  the 
business,  which  they  successfully  carried  on  for  three  years, 
and  then  sold  out  on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  the  latter. 
After  spending  eighteen  months  in  traveling  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  the  last-named  son  engaged  with  his  father-in-law, 
H.  K.  Dickey,  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  now  has 
chief  management  of  the  business.  'The  other  son,  Jesse 
Webb,  is  now  an  invalid.     In  politics.  Colonel  Webb,  for- 
merly a  whig,  is  now  a  republican.     After  the  breaking  out 
of  the   late  war,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Tod 
post-commander  of  Massillon  encampment,  and  organized 
the  104th  and  115th  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
During  the  organization  of  the  latter,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  by  Secretary  Stanton,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  lead  into  the  field  the  last-named  regiment,  but  owing 
to  the  exposure  incident  upon  the  service,  and  also  to   his 
advanced  age,  he  did  not  accept.     He  was  also  offered  a 
position  as  paymaster  in  the  army,  but  for  the  same  reason 
declined  it.     He  is  a  gentleman  of  modest  manners,  and 
although    frequently   solicited    to    accept   of  various    local 
positions  of  trust  and  honor,  has  invariably  declined.     In 
1836,  however,  he  did  consent  to  run  for  county  sheriff  on  the 
whig  ticket,  and  although  the  democrats  had  a  majority  of 
eight  hundred  in  the  county,  he  failed  of  an  election  only  by 
seventeen  votes.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  Massillon  gas  works,  and  may  be  called  the  father  of 
that  enterprise.     He  was  reared  a  Friend,  his  parents  being 
of  that  persuasion.     He  has,  however,  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  church  of  Massillon,  in  which 
he  has  filled  various  honorable  official  positions.     Colonel 
Webb  is  a  man  of  excellent  social  qualities,  and  very  greatly 
respected  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  sterling  integrity.   As 
a  hotel  keeper,  he  was  courteous  and  obliging,  and  made 
a  host  of  friends.     Many  of  his  old-time  acquaintances  who 
were  his  guests  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  still  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance.   Since  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  his  farming  interests, 
an  occupation  in  which' he  has  ever  taken  a  special  pride  and 
delight.      He   is   now  in   his   seventy-second  year,   and  is 
greatly  respected  in  the  community  as  one  of  Massillon's 
oldest  and  most  worthy  citizens. 

Scott,  William  Walter,  editor  and  proprietor 

of  the  Iron  Valley  Reporter,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
that  plac«r  March  7th,  1 838.  His  parents  were  Captain  Samuel 
Scott  and  Mary  Burchfield,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Burchfield,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  United 
Brethren  denomination  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Samuel  Scott  was  one 
of  the  early  captains  on  the  Ohio  canal,  which  business 
he  followed  for  twenty  years.  He  now  resides  with  his  son, 
in  Canal  Dover,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  wife  died  in 
1877,  aged  sixty-five.  Our  subject  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  excelling  in  the  departinent  of 
reading  and  composition,  and  at  the  youthful  age  of  twelve 
years,  he  was  selected  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  which  he  did  so 
read  with  remarkable  ability.  For  some  years,  when  a  young 
man,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  drug  business,  and 
afterward  learned  the  printer's  trade  with  Porter  Wilson,  in 
the  office  of  the  Iron  Valley  Times,  in  the  meantime  begin- 
ning to  contribute  articles  for  that  paper,  in  which  he  devel- 
oped ability  as  a  writer.     For  three  years  subsequently  he 
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engaged  in  teaching  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  superior  disciplinary  power.  In 
October,  1861,  he  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  company  G,  i6th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  and 
went  to  the  front,  but  was  made  hospital  steward,  in  which 
position  he  was  for  the  most  part  employed  until  discharged 
on  account  of  disability,  in  April,  1863,  at  Young's  Point, 
Louisiana.  In  the  following  June,  having  partially  regained 
his  health,  he  joined  the  regular  United  States  army,  was  mus- 
tered into  company  G,  12th  United  States  regulars,  appointed 
hospital  steward  by  Surgeon-general  Hammond,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  drug  department  of  Dennison  United  States 
hospital,  near  Cincinnati,  the  largest  in  the  service.  He 
afterward  had  the  commissary,  baking,  farming,  and  all 
other  departments  under  his  supervision,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1865,  superintended  the  sale  of  government  property,  closed 
up  the  records,  and  forwarded  them  to  Washington,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  upon  his  own  application,  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1865.  In  1867  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  trade  and  so  continued  for  several  years,  for  most  of 
the  time  in  partnership  with  Hon.  George  W.  Crites.  In 
October,  1867,  he  was  appointed  the  agent  of  the  Union  Ex- 
press Company,  at  Canal  Dover,  and  for  nearly  twelve  years 
filled  the  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers  and  of 
the  public.  During  eight  years  of  this  time,  he  was  also  route 
agent  for  the  company,  and  so  well  did  he  perform  his  duties 
that  he  received  a  written  testimonial  expressive  of  the  un- 
quahfied  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  George 
Bingham,  Esq.,  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  in  1878,  from 
his  position.  Since  the  close  of  his  military  service,  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  the  press, 
confining  himself  generally  to  local  correspondence  for  the 
papers  of  his  county.  He  has  written  exclusively  for  the 
Reporter  ever  since  its  first  issue,  in  1872,  and  to  his  racy  de- 
lineation of  passing  events  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  and  popularity  of  that  paper.  In  the  spring  of  1879, 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Iron  Valley  Reporter,  and 
in  January,  1880,  became  sole  proprietor  of  that  establish- 
ment. It  is  an  independent  journal,  is  edited  with  marked 
ability,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  newspapers  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  Honorable  in  business,  gentlemanly  and  oblig- 
ing in  manners,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  commands  alike 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  generally. 
On  October  l,  1868,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Brister, 
Esq.,  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  Three  children  have  resulted 
from  this  union,  two  of  whom  survive. 

HOSTETTER,  JOHN  AdAM,  lawyer.  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1846.  He  is  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  children 
of  Adam  Hostetter  and  Catherine  Hartzler,  natives  of  the 
Keystone  State.  They  came  to  Ohio  in  1858,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  number  of  years  in  Tuscarawas  county,  he  removed 
to  Hickory  county,  Missouri,  in  1867.  He  passed  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  with  scarcely  any  advan- 
tages for  schooling.  He  subsequently,  Ijy  force  of  personal 
effort  amid  difficulties,  acquired  a  very  good  education,  at- 
tending school  in  Hagerstown,  Pennsylvania,  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  and  in  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  fall  of  1870,  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1872.  After 
teaching  school  for  nearly  a  year,  he  settled  in  Canal  Dover, 


and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
and  has  there  continued  in  the  same  until  the  present  time. 
On  July  28,  1872,  he  married  Kizzie  E.,  daughter  of  James 
Smiley,  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and  has  two  children. 
In  February,  1879,  he  became  connected  as  stockholder  with 
the  Ohio  Coal  Mining  Auger  Company,  and  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  same.  In  politics,  he  affiliates  with  the  Greenback 
party,  is  progressive  and  enterprising,  shrewd  and  1  prompt  in 
business  transactions,  and  an  industrious  and  honest  citizen. 
He  possesses  excellent  judgment,  is  well-read  in  his  profes- 
sion, attends  closely  to  his  business,  and  occupies  an  honor- 
able rank  among  the  members  of  the  Tuscarawas  county 
bar.     He  also  possesses  oratorical  powers  of  a  high  order. 

Allen,  Ira  Moon,  superintendent  of  Charity  Roach 
School,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Renssellaer  county. 
New  York,  May  nth,  1821.  He  is  the  third  son  in  a  family 
of  six  children  of  Caleb  Allen  and  Huldah  Dawley,  natives, 
the  former  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  Up 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  lived  on  a  farm  and  attended  a 
common  school.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  Skaneateles 
Academy,  New  York,  and  at  eighteen  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  in  Ontario  county,  in  the  same  State,  teaching  there 
four  years.  In  1842,  he  came  to  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and  was 
for  three  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kendall  (now  Massillon)  and  vicinity.  There  he  gathered  a 
very  fine  nucleus,  which  was  a  crude  beginning  of  the  system 
of  township  central  high  schools  in  Ohio.  Remaining  in  this 
connection  for  some  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  a  year  spent  in  a  select  school  in  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  he 
was  employed  in  1849  as  teacher  in  the  old  Canton  Academy, 
previously  under  charge  of  the  late  John  McGregor  and  his 
son  Archibald,  the  latter  now  editor  of  the  Stark  County 
Democrat.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Canton  Union 
School,  Mr.  Allen  was  made  superintendent  and  served  as 
such  for  three  years.  In  1854,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Charity  Roach  School,  in  Massillon,  in  which  connection 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  For  five  years  subsequently  he 
was  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  fall  of  1869,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Stark  county,  and  filled  the  office  for  two  years. 
From  1874  to  1878,  he  was  variously  employed,  being  for  a 
part  of  the  time  superintendent  of  the  press  works  in  Canton. 
In  April,  1878,  he  was  again  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Charity  Roach  School,  in  Massillon,  and  still  occupies  that 
position.  For  twelve  years,  or  more,  he  served  on  the  county 
board  of  school  examiners,  and  while  residing  in  Canton, 
from  1869  to  1878,  was  one  of  the  school  examiners  of  that 
city.  In  May,  1844,  he  married  Ella  Olivia,  daughter  of 
Senator  John  Graham,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio.  Of  five 
children  by  this  union,  four  are  living.  His  only  son,  John 
C.  Allen,  is  a  commercial  agent,  and  was  for  several  years 
connected  respectively  with  the  Canton  Bridge  Works  and 
with  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Massillon.  Emma  S.  Allen  is  wife  of 
Luitpold  SoUmann,  a  business  man  of  New  York  City.  The 
two  other  daughters  reside  at  home,  the  elder  of  them  being 
assistant  in  the  Charity  Roach  School.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Professor  Allen  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  Stark  county,  having  been 
intimately  associated  with  men  of  eminent  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  probably  no  man  now  living  in  the  county  has 
been  more  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education 
therein.  Deprived  in  his  youth  of  anything  more  than  an 
academic  course,  he  is  entirely  self-educated.     He  possesses 
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excellent  judgment,  fine  executive  ability,  and  combines  all 
the  attributes  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican,  and  in  religious  belief  a  Presbyterian.  Charity 
Roach  School  was  founded  by  a  legacy  of  $24,000  left  by 
Mrs.  Charity  Roach,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school 
for  indigent  orphans.  It  was  started  in  1844,  is  conducted  on 
the  manual  labor  plan,  and  has  been  productive  of  very 
great  good  to  a  needy  class  of  persons,  who  could  not 
otherwise  have  received  the  benefits  of  a  good  education. 
Many  of  those  educated  there  have  become  prominent 
educators  of  Stark  and  other  counties  in  Ohio.  The  insti- 
tution has  now  $40,000  at  interest,  which  income  supports 
the  school,  besides  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres  with  good  buildings  thereon,  the  whole  valued  at 
$30,000.  From  $24,000  worth  of  effects,  the  property  has 
increased  to  $70,000. 

BoDEY,  Charles  Whitney,  manufacturer  of  salt 

and  bromine.  Canal  Dover,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  at  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  October  7th,  1837.  His 
parents  were  Jacob  Bodey  and  Ann  Whitney,  both  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  Our  subject  enjoyed  excellent  educational 
advantages.  After  a-  preparatory  course  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  his  native  place,  he  took  a  short  course  at  the 
National  Military  College,  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  entered  the  Polytechnic  College,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
two  years  later,  graduated  from  this  institution  as  a  mining 
engineer.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  appointed  assistant-chemist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Natrona, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  during  the  fall  of  1858.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  he  accepted  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  Aramingo  Chemical  Works  of  Philadelphia,  owned 
by  Moro  Philips.  During  his  four  years  management  of  this 
establishment  he  remodeled  and  built,  for  the  same  owner, 
the  Camden  (New  Jersey)  Chemical  Works.  From  i86j  to 
1865  he  was  lessee  and  manager  of  Chestnut  Grove  Iron 
Furnace,  of  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania — an  enterprise 
which  he  prosecuted  with  gratifying  success.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  Natrona  and  engaged  as  resident  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  employing  six 
hundred  hands.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  but  one 
winter,  when,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  a  position  in  which  he  displayed  fine  execu- 
tive abilities  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lucrative  salary.  Mr. 
Bodey  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine,  in  May,  1866, 
at  Freeport,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  same  business  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  David  Alter,  of  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania,,  the  first  to  manufacture  bromine  in  the  United 
States  (1849)  having  abandoned  the  business  in  1857,  Mr. 
Bodey  was  the  first  to  resume  its  manufacture  in  this  country. 
In  1875  he  removed  to  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  and  leased  the 
Sugar  Creek  Salt  Works,  and  since  that  time  has  retained 
control  of  this  establishment,  of  which  he  is  now  sole  pro- 
prietor. During  his  management,  these  works  have  not 
lain  idle,  except  for  repairs,  and  were  kept  running,  with 
a  full  force  of"ha^nds,  when  every  other  manufactory  at 
Canal  Dover  but  one  had  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  He  conducts  the  business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
and  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  system.  During  the  last 
year,  he  sent  out  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  bromine  and 
twenty-two  thousand  barrels  of  salt,  and  in  its  manufacture 
employed  about  thirty  men,  exclusive  of  coopers.  In  politi- 
cal   sentiment    Mr.   Bodey   is  a  staunch    adherent  to  the 


doctrines  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
State  convention  that  nominated  Charles  Foster  for  governor. 
He  married,  in  1864,  Alice  H.,  daughter  of  Francis  L.  Cooper, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  five  children.  Mr.  Bodey  is  a  warm 
friend  to  all  enterprises  tending  to  the  public  good.  In  the 
management  of  the  public  schools,  he  takes  a  live  interest, 
and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principle  of  the  public 
school  system — ^the  education  of  the  masses.  His  position 
on  questions  affecting  the  general  welfare  is  never  doubtful ; 
and  all  measures  looking  to  the  public  good  find  in  him  a 
warm  friend  and  hearty  supporter.  He  is  cautious,  syste- 
matic, and  enterprising  in  business,  and  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  sterling  integrity,  genial  manners,  and  excellent  social 
qualities.  To  these  characteristics,  he  superacids  an  execu- 
tive ability,  which  preeminently  fits  him  to  control  his  large 
manufactory. 

Dickson,  Emmet  Clay,  druggist,  Canai  Dover, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Sandyville,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
December  6th,  1851.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  nine  children, 
of  John  Dickson  and  Louisa  C.  Knaus,  natives,  the  former  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  His  father  emigrated 
from  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  to  Sandyville,  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio,  sometime  in  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
being  engaged  therein,  respectively  in  Trenton,  New  Phila- 
delphia, Sandyville  and  Bolivar,  all  in  Tuscarawas  county. 
He  died  at  the  last-named  place,  in  1871,  aged  sixty-four. 
He  was  characterized  by  marked  decision  of  character,  was 
somewhat  stern  in  his  bearing,  yet  possessed  great  kindness 
of  heart.  He  was  universally  respected  for  correct  business 
habits,  his  charitable  disposition  and  his  sterling  honesty. 
His  religious  connection  was  with  the  Lutheran  church.  Our 
subject  received  a  good  English  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bolivar,  and  when  a  youth  was  initiated  into  busi- 
ness life,  as  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  In  1869,  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  business  for  himself,  by 
becoming  partner  in  the  drug  trade  with  Dr.  McMurray,  of 
Bolivar,  which  arrangement  continued  for  something  over  a 
year,  when  he  repaired  to  Iron  City  Commercial  College,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  took  a  regular  course  and  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  the  winter  of  1872.  For  nearly  a  year 
subsequent,  he  was  employed  as  book-keeper,  in  the  firm  of 
Mellon  Brothers,  in  that  city.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  h^ 
removed  to  Canal  Dover,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and 
engaged  in  the  drug  trade,  with  the  Hon.  George  W.  Crites, 
which  partnership  continued  four  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1877,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  mercantile  agency  of  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he 
returned  to  Canal  Dover,  and  after  clerking  for  something 
over  a  year,  for  Mr.  William  Rickert,  in  the  drug  business, 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  concern,  since  which  time 
the  firm  has  been  known  as  Rickert  &  Dickson.  This  is  the 
oldest  drug  house  in  Canal  Dover,  having  been  established 
in  1855,  and  is  conducting  an  excellent  business.  On 
January  3d,  1872,  Mr.  Dickson  married  Catherine  C,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Lessig,'  of  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio. 
By  this  union  there  have  been  three  children.  Mr.  Dickson 
is  much  respected  in  the  community  for  his  excellent  business 
qualities,  and  his  courteous  and  obliging  spirit,  combining 
as  it  does,  all  the  elements  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  In 
political  faith,  he  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  republican 
party. 
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FertIG,  Samuel,  commission  and  forwarding  mer- 
chant, Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February   15th,    1812.     His  parents,  Samuel 
Fertig  and  Susan  Miller,  became  settlers  of  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  in  181 7,   changed  their  residence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  in  1838  removed  tg  Whitney 
county,  Indiana,  where  his  father  died  the  same  year.     Our 
subject  is  the  oldest  son  of  seven  children,  and  in  early  days, 
enjoyed  very  meagre  facilities   for  education,  five  months 
comprising  all  his  opportunities  in   this   direction.     Subse- 
quently he   picked  up  his  education  as  all   self-made  men 
have  done  by  the  diligent  use  of  spare  hours,  in  reading  and 
study,  and  in  this  way  has  obtained  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  general  information.      After  spending  his  early 
boyhood  on  a  farm,  he  came  to  Canal  Dover  in  1826,  and 
though  only  fourteen  years  old,  was  employed  to  attend  a 
toll  bridge,  which  at  that  time  spanned  the  Tuscarawas  river 
at  that  place.     He  subsequently  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  in 
Shanesville,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  which  he  followed  for 
several  years,  most  of  the  time  in  Canal  Dover.     He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  boating  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  with  the 
late  Captain  Samuel  Scott.     In   1837,  he  embarked  in  the 
grocery  and  provision  trade,  combining  in  this  connection  a 
forwarding   and  commission   business,  and  has   conducted 
these  departments  to  the  present  time.     In  i860  he  was  made 
collector  of  tolls  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  still  fills  the  position. 
Enterprising  and  public-spirited,  he  has  contributed  liberally 
to  the  support  of  the  public  improvements  of  his  community, 
such  as  railroads,  Dover  Furnace  and  Dover  Rolling-mill, 
and  for  a  short  time  was  a  director  of  the  Rolling-mill  com- 
pany.    A  staunch  abolitionist  in  the  days  of  those  principles, 
he  has  been  a  strong  republican  since  the  organization  of 
that  party.     Averse  to  office-holding,  he  has  given  his  whole 
attention  to  his  business.     He  was  once  elected  to  the  Dover 
city  council,   but,   after    serving   one    year,  resigned.     For 
several  years  he  held  the  office  of  township  treasurer.     In 
1875,  ^'  'he  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  consented 
to  be  a  candidate  for  treasurer  of  Tuscarawas  county,   on 
the  republican  ticket,  but  democracy  being  strongly  in  the 
majority,  he  was  defeated.     He  has  been  quite  an  active 
local  republican  politician,  and  has  been  sent  as  delegate  to 
county  and  State  conventions   oftener,  perhaps,  than   any 
other  man  in  his  county.     He  has  also  been  frequently  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  special  juries,  both  in  county  and  United 
States    courts.      Thrown   upon  his    own    resources   at    an 
early  age,  he  began  life  a  poor  boy,  but  by  an  industrious 
sober  and  honest  life,  has  gradually  amassed  a  comfortable 
competency.     During  his  long  residence  in  Canal  Dover,  he 
has  had  the  handling  of   very  large  sums  of  money,  both 
for  the  State  of  Ohio  and  for  private   individuals,  and  no 
instance  is  known  where  there  has  been  any  crookedness  in 
the  disposition  of  trusts  committed  to  him.     His  generosity 
of  nature  is  very  marked,  and  the  poor  have  not  had  a  truer 
friend  in  the  community.     His  hand  has  gone  down  into  his 
pocket  to  relieve  distress,  and  the  really  needy  have  received 
credit,  when  by  many  others  it  was  refused.     The  combina- 
tion of  these  qualities  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  his  community. 
On  August  1 2th,  1844,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain 
Wilson  Elliott,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  a  niece  of 
the   late   Commodore  Elliott.      By  this  union  were  seven 
children,  three  living.    Of  those  deceased,  Henry  Fertig  was 
drowned  in  the  canal,  when  six  years  of  age.    Harriet  E. 


Fertig  died  in  1 871,  age  seventeen.  Zachary  Taylor  Fertig 
entered  the  army  as  private,  in  the  129th  Ohio  volun- 
teers, was  soon  promoted  to  corporal,  and,  subsequently, 
appointed  a  cadet  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at 
Annapolis,  but  died  shortly  afterwards,  on  December  2d, 
1863,  at  the  youthful  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  youth 
of  unusual  promise,  and  this  affliction  fell  with  crushing 
weight  upon  the  family,  who  constitute  but  one  of  thousands 
who  have  sacrificed  their  dearest  treasures  to  the  cause  of 
their  country.  The  oldest  and  only  surviving  son,  George 
E.  Fertig,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Cleveland,  Tuscarawas 
Valley  and  Wheeling  Railroad.  The  daughters,  Anna  E. 
and  Grace  M.  Fertig  reside  at  home. 

TOOMEY,    Samuel,    carriage    manufacturer.    Canal 
Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  March 
1st,  1830.   He  is  the  eleventh  child  in  a  family  of  fourteen,  of 
Peter  Toomey  and  Catherine  Leighty.     The  demands  upon 
his  parents  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  family  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  labor  of  each  child  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  soon  as  age  would  permit,  and  young  Toomey's  advan- 
tages for  education  were  extremely  meagre,  thirty  days  com- 
prisi-ig  the  whole  time  that  he  ever  spent  in  a  school-house. 
Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  reared  among 
relatives  and  neighbors,  for  whom  he  worked  at  any  jobs 
that  he  could  obtain,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.     He 
then  began  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  near  Gettysburg, 
in  his  native  State,  and  a  year  later,  with  fourteen  dollars,  bor- 
rowed money,  in  his  pocket  and  all  of  his  earthly  effects  tied 
up  in  a  bundle  and  swung  over  his  back,  he  started  on  foot 
for  Ohio,  being  three  weeks  and  two  days  on  the  way  to 
Sugar  Creek  Falls,  Wayne  township,  in  Tuscarawas  county. 
During  the  last  four  days,  he  stinted  himself  to  one  meal  per 
day,  on  account  of  failing  funds.     Here  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  shop  of  Daniel  Wagner,  and  a  year  later  became 
owner  of  the  business,  his  employer  removing  to  the  West. 
There  he  steadily  woi-ked  at  his  trade  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  blacksmith  in 
the  surrounding  country.     In  the  fall  of  1849,  ^^  married 
Lydia   Harbaugh.      By  this   union  there  have  been  eight 
children,  seven  living.      In   1850  he  lost  by  fire  his  shop, 
tools,  and  all  his  stock,  including  the  first  buggy  he  ever 
made.     To  add  to  this  misfortune,  he  was  afterward  dis- 
abled by  sickness  for  some  three  years.   In  1854,  he  removed 
to  Wilmot,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where,  with  various  successes, 
he  continued  in  his  business  for  some  fifteen  years,  adding 
carriage-building  to  the  smithing,  and  in   a  short  time  he 
built  up  such  a  reputation  for  making  good  carriages  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  custom-work  and  confine  him- 
self entirely  to  carriage-building.     During  the  last  year  of 
his  residence  at  Wilmot,  he  built  sixty-five  carriages,  which 
was  then  an  immense  business  for  a  country  establishment. 
In   1868,  he  removed  to  Canal  Dover,  Tuscarawas  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  has  since  continued  in  the  business,  increas- 
ing his  facilities  for  manufacture  and  constantly  improving 
the  style  and  quality  of  his  work.     He  is  the  inventor  of 
what  is  known  as  the  shifting-top,  or  lazy-back  buggy,  and 
is  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  Toomey's  method  of 
constructing  bent-rim  wheels.     He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
carriage  business  proper,  for  about  twenty-six  years,  and  has 
obtained   an   enviable  reputation  for  superior  work.      For 
fifteen  years  past  he  has  taken  first  premiums  on  all  work 
exhibited  at  county  fairs.     In  1875,  '876,  1878  and  1879,  he 
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took  the  first  premium  on  all  work  that  was  brought  into 
competition  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  the  articles  exhibited 
being  top-buggies,  skeleton-wagons  and  track-sulkies.  Also 
in  1879,  he  exhibited  his  goods  at  the  Northern  Ohio  fair,  at 
Cleveland,  and  at  the  Tri-State  fair,  at  Toledo,  and  although 
he  was  brought  into  competition  not  only  with  the  manufactur- 
ers of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  but  with  the  very  best  of 
eastern  makers,  he  took  the  palm  from  them  all.  His  work  is 
of  the  very  best  material  and  finest  finish,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  is  now  making 
a  specialty  of  track-sulkies.  Mr.  Toomey  is  assisted  in  the 
business  by  his  sons,  as  follows  :  Calvin,  the  oldest  son,  is 
a  partner  in  the  concern.  F.  H.  Toomey  is  engaged  in  the 
paint,  and  Oliver  Toomey  in  the  smith  department.  While 
residing  at  Sugar  Creek,  he  was  for  several  years  postmaster 
at  that  place,  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  in  connec- 
tion with  his  trade.  In  settling  with  the  government,  he  paid 
over  what  he  supposed  its  due.  Some  fourteen  years  after- 
ward, the  government  informed  him  that  he  had  overpaid 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  and  refunded  the  money. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  lamented  Lincoln,  whose  experi- 
ence as  postmaster  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  similar  to  his  own. 
By  having  access  to  the  newspapers  before  they  were  taken 
from  the  office,  he  acquired,  by  reading,  a  very  large  fund  of 
general  information,  and  in  this  way  supplemented  his  early 
limited  acquisitions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-informed  men  in  his  community.  A  friend  to  enterprise 
and  progress,  he  has  given  his  children  a  liberal  education  in 
the  public  schools.  His  record  affi)rds  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  poor  boy  may  rise  from  obscurity 
to  prominence  by  force  of  his  own  personal  efforts.  Thirty 
years  ago,  or  more,  a  penniless  and  friendless  orphan  was 
making  his  way  westward  over  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  foot  and  hungry.  To-day,  that  same  person  leads 
the  van  in  a  very  important  industrial  manufacture,  and  his 
reputation  an  enviable  one. 

..Lewis,  KdWARD  C,  physician,  surgeon  and  legis- 
lator, Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio, 
December  26th,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Nancy 
Lewis.  His  father,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Major  Lewis  of  revolutionary  fame,  moved  to  Ohio 
in  1831,  and  there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
mother,  a  Virginian,  belongs  to  the  celebrated  Canby  family. 
Our  subject  received  his  education  in  Berlin  High  School  in 
his  native  country,  Fredericksburg  Academy,  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  and  at  New  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  subsequently 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  four  years  re- 
mained as  a  student  under  the  renowned  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  Columbus  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  having  also  the  daily  clinical  advantages  of  the 
hospital  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  The  succeeding  two  years 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  Professor  Joseph  Pancost  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  also  graduated  with 
first  honors  at  Jeffisrson  Medical  College  in  1862.  While 
studying  at  that  institution  the  opportunities  furnished  him 
for  clinical  instruction,  under  Professor  Da  Costa,  were  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  hospitals  of  the  city  were  crowded 
with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  every  description  of 
physical  disease  and  surgical  operation  came  under  his  ob- 
servation ;  and  it  is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
perience there  acquired,  under  the  guidance  of  his  renowned 
instructors,  that  he  owes  the  great  success  which  has  attended 


his  practice  (it  being  the  most  extensive  in  this  part  of  the 
State,)  and  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  pro- 
fession. In  the  spring  of  1862  he  passed  a  successful  medical 
and  surgical  examination  before  the  United  States  Navy 
Board,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After  leaving  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1862,  he  was  offered,  and  declined,  the 
position  of  surgeon  to  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  commission  of  surgeon  to 
one  of  the  United  States  army  hospitals  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, but  after  a  brief  experience  with  hospital  gangrene, 
resigned  the  place,  and  established  himself  at  New  Phila- 
delphia, Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  While  there  he  was 
physician  to  the  county  infirmary,  whence,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  he  removed  to  Canal  Dover  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  has  officiated  as  president  for 
some  years  of  the  Tuscarawas  County  Medical  Society,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  In  1877  he 
was  tendered  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Columbus 
Medical  College,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
censors  of  Starling  Medical  College,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  has  given  special  attention  to  the  department  of  surgery, 
and  among  the  operations  successfully  performed  by  him 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  amputations  near  the  hip  joint, 
removals  of  the  Mammary  Glands  including  the  Axillary 
Glands,  extirpation  of  the  Eye,  exsection  of  the  long  bones, 
and  Tracheotomy.  He  has  also  obtained  eminence  as  a 
Surgical  Obstetrician.  Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
he  has  served  the  democratic  party  by  officiating  as  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  central  committee,  and  has  always 
furnished  labor  and  means  for  the  honest  advancement  of 
his  friends.  As  a  literary  essayist,  Dr.  Lewis  has  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation,  and  his  many  valuable  contributions 
to  the  medical  journals  of  the  country  reflect  great  credit 
upon  his  scientific  and  professional  attainments.  He  has 
taken  quite  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  has  been 
identified  with  various  important  projects  having  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  county.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  and  president  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  Tuscarawas  county  for  thirteen  years  last  past, 
and  has  given  efficient  support  to  the  lines  of  railway  that 
traverse  that  county.  He  is  also  surgeon  for  the  Cleveland 
and  Tuscarawas  Valley,  and  the  Marietta,  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  railroads.  In  1873  ^^  was  nominated  by  accla- 
mation, and  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  6ist  General  Assembly,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  important  standing  committees  and  chairman 
on  benevolent  institutions.  Declining  the  nomination  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1875,  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  in  the  joint  convention  of  the  eighteenth  sena- 
torial district  and  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio  by  a  larger 
majority  than  was  ever  previously  given  to  any  one  upon  the* 
State  or  county  ticket  in  his  district.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  important  reformatory  measures,  and,  as  a  senator, 
won  a  reputation  and  an  influence  which  must  be  as  gratify- 
ing to  his  constituents  as  creditable  to  himself.  He  is  now 
retired  from  public  life,  and  is  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  his  profession,  although  many  of  his  friends  are  very 
desirous  that  he  should  again  become  the  standard-bearer 
of  his  party,  as  its  candidate  for  Congress.  Personally, 
he  combines  the  attributes  of  an  agreeable,  polished  gentle- 
man. On  October  22d,  1852,  he  married  Mary  E.,  the  highly 
accomplished  and  only  daughter  of  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Joseph  Slingluff,  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio.     The  results  of  this 
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union  are  four  children,  one  living, — Anola  S.  Lewis.  Mrs. 
Lewis  died  March  31st,  1880.  This  event  was  to  her  hus- 
band a  bereavement  of  more  than  ordinary  severity.  A 
graduate  of  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  she  was  a 
woman  of  superior  natural  endowments,  and  possessed  a 
remarkable  strength  of  mind  and  independence  of  thought. 
Her  literary  tastes  were  of  a  high  order,  to  which  she  gave 
wide  exercise  by  earnest  study  and  extensive  reading.  Born 
and  reared  in  luxury,  her  early  life  was  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine, while  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position— marked  traits  in  her  character — brought  to  her 
married  life  a  harmony  and  a  happiness  seldom  equalled. 
For  years  previous  to  her  decease  she  was  an  invalid  and  a 
great  sufferer,  but  patience,  resignation  and  cheerfulness  often 
concealed  from  the  outside  world  her  secret  sorrow.  Her 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  crowned  by  a  deep  and 
earnest  piety,  rendered  her  the  cultured,  Christian  lady  that 
she  was. 

Johnston,  Alexander  Hammond,  dentist, 

Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  7th,   1 82 1.      His  parents,   George  Johnston 
and  Martha  Bell,  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1819,  and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.    In  1837  they  came  to  Ohio,  and  aifter  remaining 
in  Carroll  county  for  three  years,  finally  located  in  Tusca- 
rawas county.     His  father  died  in  1840,  aged  seventy,  and 
his  wife  in  1844,  aged  sixty-eight.     He  had  a  family  of  nine 
children,  of  whom   our   subject  is  the  youngest.     He  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  when  young  very  scanty  advantages  for 
education,  being  a  graduate  of  the  old  pioneer  log  school- 
house.     When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  followed  the  same  for  some  six- 
teen years,  respectively  in  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Tusca- 
rawas and  Harrison.     Subsequently  turning  his  attention  to 
dentistry,  he  studied  that  profession  under  Dr.  Henry  Mor- 
rison, of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
same  in  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Harlem  Springs, 
Carroll  county,  where  he  remained  three  years.     For  three 
years  subsequent  he  was  located  at  Minerva,  Stark  county. 
In  April,  1867,  he  removed  to  Massillon,  in  the  same  county, 
and  has  since  successfully  prosecuted  his  profession  in  that 
place.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  occupies  an  honorable  rank  in  that  association.    Per- 
sonally he  enjoys  the  regard  of  the  community  as  an  upright, 
christian  gentleman.     He  has  been  for  a  long  time  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  a  local  preacher  in  that  church.     Politi- 
cally he  affiliates  with  the  republican  party.     He  has  been 
twice  married.      In  September,  1842,  he   married  Jemima, 
daughter  of  Daniel   Van    Horn,   of  Carroll  county,   Ohio. 
Mrs.  Johnston  died  shortly  after  marriage.    On  May  6th,  1845, 
he  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Hendricks, 
of  Harrison  county,  Ohio.     This  union  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  eight  children,  six  living.     Two   daughters  are   married 
and  residents  of  Stark  county.     Corneha  Ann  is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Tritt,  of  Massillon.     Theodosia  Frances  is  wife  of 
Wilbur  F.   Kurtz,   of  Canal  Fulton.     The  other  daughters, 
Kitty  M.,  Ada  C.  and  DoUie  T.  Johnston,  are  graduates  from 
the  Massillon   High  School,  and  reside  at  home.     The  son, 
Ulysses  Grant  Johnston,  is  prosecuting  his  education  in  the 
Massillon  public  schools. 
«s 


Burton,  Jonathan  Prescott,  coal  and  iron 

operator,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Penn's  Manor,  near 
Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania,    September    30th,    1820.      His 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Burton,  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  emigrated   from  England  to  America  with 
William  Penn,  and  settled  in  Delaware  county,   Pennsyl- 
vania.     His   parents  were   William   Burton   and   Rosanna 
Galbraith,   natives,   the  former  of   Pennsylvania,   and   the 
latter  of  Ireland.     His  father  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, and  also  built  by  contract  several  of  the  public  works 
of   Pennsylvania,    among  them,   a  part    of   the    Delaware 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  also  a  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad.    Our  subject  passed  the 
first  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place.     Then   after   spending   a   year   as   in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  repaired  to  New  York  city,  being 
then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  there  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  for  some  four  years,  being  first 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Lee  &  Taylor,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Burton.     In  1843  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  embarked  in  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  trade,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burton  &  Greis, 
and  after  continuing  a  member   of  that  establishment  for 
some  four  years,  became  connected  with  the  house  of  Davis, 
Burton  &  Co.,  in  the  French  and  India  importing  trade,  and 
was  thus  engaged  for  about  nine  years.     During  this  time  he 
was  for  the  most  part  stationed  in  Europe,  superintending 
the  purchasing  and  shipping  of  goods  to  this  country.     In 
1857  he  withdrew  from  this  business  and  became  associated 
with  Jacob  E.  Ridgeway  and  others,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  contracting  upon  public  works,  taking  the  first 
contract  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Stillwater 
to  St.  Paul.     He  also  had  the  contract  for  building  the  Citi- 
zens' Passenger  City  Railway,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
the  same  being  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  that  city. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  located  in  Massillon,  Stark 
county,  where,  in   connection  with  Mr.  Ridgeway,  he  pur- 
chased the  Massillon  Furnace  property,  and  for  about  seven- 
teen years  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and 
coal  mining.     In  1876  was  formed  the  corporation  known  as 
the   Burton   Furnace   Company,  of  which   Mr.  Burton   has 
since  been  the  president.    Also,  in  July,  1879,  the  Ridgeway- 
Burton  Company  was  organized  and  incorporated,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  in  coal,  iron,  and  iron  ores,  and  Mr. 
Burton  was  made  president  of  the  same.     He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  operators  in  this  line  in  his  section  of 
the  State,  having  been  thus  continuously  engaged  for  over 
twenty  years.     He  has  been  noted  for  his  close  attention  to 
his  business,  having  held  no  office,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  as  member  of  the  Massillon  city  council.     He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Frater- 
nity more  than  thirty  years.     Previously  a  whig  in  politics,  he 
has  been  a  republican  since  the  organization  of  that  party. 
He  has  been  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Jenkinson,  of  Maryland,  whom  he  married 
in  Philadelphia  in  1845  :   she  died  in  1867.      In  February, 
1 87 1,  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Zerbe,  a 
business  man  of  Massillon,  Ohio.      The  three  children  by 
this  union  are  Ahce,  Clara,  and  Jonathan  Prescott  Burton. 
Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  Massillon's  most  enterprising  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.     In  business  transactions  he  is  the  very 
soul  of  honor,  and  is  widely  known  throughout  his  section 
of  the  State  as  a  cautious,  discreet,  and  reliable  gentleman. 
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SaXTON,  John,  editor  and  founder  of  the  Ohio  Repos- 
itory, Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Huntington,  Pennsylvania, 
September  28th,  1792,  and  died  in  Canton,  Ohio,  April  i6th, 
1 87 1,  aged  nearly  eighty  years.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a  large 
family,  of  whom  the  survivors  are  Joshua  Saxton,  editor  of 
the  Urbana,  Ohio,  Citizen  and  Gazette,  and  William  Saxton, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  Washington.  He  learned 
the  printer's  trade  when  a  boy,  and  early  in  181 5  came  to 
Ohio,  and  locating  in  Canton,  started  the  Ohio  Repository  in 
March  of  that  year,  on  which  he  labored  without  interruption 
for  fifty-six  consecutive  years.  His  newspaper  longevity  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  recorded  the  final 
battles  of  both  Napoleons.  In  181 5  he  wrote  and  published 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  arrest  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  In  1870  he  wrote  and  published  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  the  arrest  of  Napoleon  III.  It  is 
believed  that  not  another  man  in  the  United  States  has 
labored  so  long  at  one  place  on  one  newspaper.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  while  on  garrison  duty  at 
Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  partially  lost  his  hearing.  In  the 
discharge  of  some  duty  he  was  under  a  large  cannon,  when 
a  soldier  fired  it  off,  and  the  concussion  occasioned  this  loss. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  connection  with  the  Repository 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  application  to  duty,  and  was  con- 
stantly active  in  the  office  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death.  The  causes  that  sustained  and  prolonged  his  life  and 
activity,  were  a  good  constitution,  regular  and  temperate 
habits,  and  a  quiet  conscience.  He  belonged  to  the  anti- 
federalist,  which  was  in  his  early  manhood  the  republican 
party  ;  subsequently  a  whig,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that 
party  he  espoused  the  principles  of  the  present  republican 
party  soon  after  its  organization.  He  voted  for  the  following 
presidential  candidates :  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Clay 
in  1832,  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840,  Clay  again  in  1844, 
Taylor,  Scott,  Fremont,  Lincoln  in  i860  and  1864,  and  Grant 
in  1868.  For  several  years  in  each  he  served  as  auditor  and 
treasurer  of  Stark  county,  and  also  postmaster  at  Canton. 
Not  less  noted  for  regularity  and  well-sustained  consistency 
were  his  church  relations.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  was  elected 
ruling  elder  in  1837,  and  retained  that  position  until  his 
death,  and  had  not  been  absent  from  church  duty  for  forty 
years,  unless  detained  by  sickness.  He  arranged  his  busi- 
ness and  the  day  of  publication  of  his  paper  with  a  view  of 
always  being  present  at  the  prayer-meeting.  He  possessed 
a  remarkable  evenness  of  temper,  and  especially  fond  of 
children,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  them.  He  preached 
religion  in  his  daily  life,  and  was  a  Christian  in  everything. 
His  was  a  cheerful,  happy,  conscientious,  loving  performance 
of  religious  duty.  He  was,  of  all  men,  the  kindest  and  the 
most  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  All,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  respected  and  revered  him.  His 
wife,  Margaret  Laird,  he  married  in  1815.  She  died  in  1858, 
having  been  the  mother  of  nine  children. 

Saxton,  Thomas  Wilson,  youngest  child  of 

John  Saxton,  just  noticed,  and  present  editor  of  the  Canton 
Repository,  was  born  in  Canton,  Ohio,  October  9th,  1831. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Canton  public  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  the  printing  office  of  his  father,  pass- 
ing through  the  various  departments  until,  in  1851,  he  became 
a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  paper,  and  has  been  connected 
with  it  to  the  present  time.     In  i860  he  was  elected  auditor  of 


Stark  county,  and  filled  that  office  until  August,  i86z,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  quartermaster  of  the  1 1 5th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  served  as  such  until  May,  1865,  when 
he  resigned  and  returned  home.  In  1867  he  purchased  his 
father's  interest  in  the  paper,  and  in  1868  the  Ohio  Repository 
was  consolidated  with  the  Stark  County  Republican,  under 
the  name  of  the  Canton  Repository  and  Republican,  In 
May,  1874,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Can- 
ton Repository,  its  present  title.  It  is  an  ably-conducted 
weekly  and  daily  journal,  the  daily  issue  having  first 
appeared  in  February,  1878.  Mr.  Saxton  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  know-nothing  campaign  of  1854,  espoused  the 
cause  of  republicanism  upon  the  birth  of  that  party,  and  has 
since  been  quite  an  active  republican  politician.  He  has 
made  the  Repository  one  of  the  best  republican  journals  in  the 
State.  His  personal  characteristics  are  those  of  a  plain,  unas- 
suming, ageeable  gentleman .  On  March  31st,  1857,  he  mar- 
ried Maria  S.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Slanker,  now  a  retired 
business  man  of  Canton,  and  she  has  borne  him  two  sons. 
Herbert,  the  elder,  is  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  and 
Samuel,  the  younger,  attends  a  public  school  in  Canton. 

King,  David,  proprietor  Iron  City  House,  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber I  ith,  1835.  His  parents  were  Michael  King  and  Susannah 
Gunter.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Isaac  Deardorff  and 
cousin  of  Judge  Deardorff,  one  of  the  founders  of  Canal 
Dover.  He  is  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  fifteen  children, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common  school,  during  the 
winter  seasons,  working  at  farm  labor  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  a  farmer. 
In  1864,  he  embarked  in  the  hotel  business  in  Canal  Dover, 
by  purchasing  the  Empire  House,-  in  that  place,  the  name  of 
which  he  changed  to  the  Iron  Valley  Hotel,  which  name  it 
retained  until  1871,  when  it  was  changed  to  the  Iron  City 
House.  On  February  3d,  1858,  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter 
of  James  Sewell,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at 
Sugar  Creek  Falls,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  Mrs.  King 
died  on  October  17th,  1878,  having  been  the  mother  of  three 
children.  Among  the  local  positions  of  influence  and  trust 
held  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  a  member  of  the  first  city  council  of  Canal  Dover,  under 
the  new  organization,  in  1865,  which  office  he  filled  four 
years.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Canal  Dover,  and 
after  serving  one  year,  resigned  the  office  on  account  of  its 
interference  with  his  business.  A  republican  in  politics,  on 
two  occasions  he  was  the  nominee  of  that  party  for  sheriff  of 
Tuscarawas  county,  but  the  democracy  being  strongly  in 
the  ascendency,  he  was  defeated.  The  first  time,  he  came 
within  about  ninety  votes  of  an  election,  when  the  democratic 
ticket  was  carried  by  some  eight  hundred  majority.  He  is  a 
Master  Mason,  and  member  of  Tuscarawas  lodge.  No.  59, 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  Mr.  King  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  landlords  in  his  county.  The  Iron  City  House 
is  beautifully  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas 
river,  and  is  the  leading  hotel  in  Canal  Dover.  It  is  finely 
arranged  in  all  its  appointments,  is  commodious  and  well 
managed,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  first-class  houses 
of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Mr.  King  is  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man, of  genial  and  obliging  manners,  and  greatly  respected 
in  his  community.  On  December  i  ith,  1879,  he  married  Mrs. 
Jennie  E.,  widow  of  the  late  Professor  T.  W.  Campbell,  of 
Albia  College,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania. 
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SCHMICK,  Charles  Nelson,  banker  and  busi- 
ness man,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Green  township, 
Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  February  26th,  1841.  His  parents 
were  William  Schmick  and  Rhoda  Brookhart.  His  father 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1825,  and 
settled  in  what  was  then  Columbiana  county,  but  is  now  the 
Southern  part  of  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond sheriff  of  Mahoning  county,  and  in  his  early  and  middle 
life  was  a  very  energetic  and  industrious  citizen.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  active  and  prominent  democratic  politician  of 
his  county,  and  in  1863,  when  the  county  was  largely  republi- 
can, he  came  within  less  than  one  hundred  votes  of  being 
elected  treasurer.  For  several  years,  he  conducted  a  mercan- 
tile business  in  Canfield,  when  that  town  was  the  county-seat 
of  Mahoning  county,  and,  subsequently,  he  engaged  in  pri- 
vate banking,  as  the  cashier  of  the  firm  of  Vanhyning  &  Co., 
but  is  now  retired  from  all  business  activities.  He  had  sons, 
our  subject,  the  youngest  of  whom,  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Canfield,  and  in  Mahoning  Academy, 
the  latter  then  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  David 
Hine.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  left  the  academy,  and, 
taking  the  interest  of  his  father  in  a  dry  goods  store,  con- 
ducted that  business  for  fourteen  years,  most  of  the  time 
in  company  with  his  brother,  William  H.  Schmick.  January 
15th,  1869,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  burned  out,  but,  with 
commendable  enterprise  and  energy,  again  started  the  busi- 
ness within  a  week  afterward.  On  April  ist,  1875,  he  sold 
out  his  business,  and  in  June,  1876,  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  of 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  in  which  he  had  taken  stock  upon  its  organi- 
zation, in  1874.  Upon  the  assignment  of  this  company,  in 
February,  1879,  he  was  made  one  of  the  assignees.  In 
August,  1879,  he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Cherry  Valley  Iron  Works  (formerly  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron 
Company),  and  made  local  manager  of  the  concern.  In 
March,  1877,  he  engaged  in  private  banking,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Schmick  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Leetonia,  the  firm  being 
William  H.  Schmick  &  Co.,  and  is  still  connected  with  both 
interests.  On  June  4th,  1867,  he  married  Jennie  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Welker,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  has  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Schmick  became  in- 
terested in  politics,  and  has  been  for  several  years  an  active 
and  prominent  democratic  politician,  attending  most  of  the 
conventions  of  that  party,  both  county  and  State.  For  three 
years,  1874,  '75  and  '76,  he  was  chairman  of  the  democratic 
central  committee  of  Mahoning  county,  and  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  central 
committee.  In  June,  1879,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Colum- 
bus democratic  convention  that  nominated  General  Ewing 
for  governor.  He  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  office, 
though  he  has  been  repeatedly  tendered  positions  in  his  party, 
but  has  invariably  declined  them,  preferring  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  his  business. 

MarTING,  Henry  Adam,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Greenup  county,  Kentucky,  December  17th,  1853. 
His  parents,  Henry  and  Isabel  Marting  were  natives  of 
Germany,  and  from  whence  they  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  year  1850.  After  following  various  occupations  at 
different  points,  with  varying  success,  his  father,  in  1872, 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Portsmouth,  and  has 
prosecuted  it  successfully  ever  since.    At  present,  he  con- 


ducts one  of  the  largest  trades  in  dry  goods,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  that  is  enjoyed  by  any  similar  establishment  in  Ports- 
mouth.    The  business  is  shared  by  his  son  and  is  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  H.  Marting  &  Son.     Having  had  but  the 
very  meagre  educational  facilities  afforded  by  a  limited  attend- 
ance upon  the  common  schools,  and  walking  two  miles  to 
reach  the  school-house,  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he 
assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  our  subject  was 
subsequently  employed   for    about    two    years    as    laborer 
on  the   Portsmouth  branch  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad.     Having,  by  economy,  saved  a  small  sum,  he  was 
admitted  by  his  father  as  partner  in  a  general  mercantile  store 
at  Gebhart  Station,  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  the  firm  being  H. 
Marting  &  Son.     About  eight  months  afterwards  his  father's 
interest  was  purchased  by  his  brother,  John  C.  Marting,  and 
the  firm  name  changed  to  H.  A.  Marting  &  Brother.     After 
conducting  a  very  profitable  business  at  this  point  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  brothers  sold  out  to  good  advantage.     In  con- 
nection with  the  store,  they  also  realized  a  handsome  profit 
from  buying  timber  lands  and  selling  the  timber  made  into 
railroad  crossrties,  and  supplying  furnaces  with  wood.     In 
1873,  Mr.  H.  A.  Marting  came  to  Ironton  and  invested  the 
results  of  his  previous  ventures,  about  $4,500,  rented  a  room 
and  opened  a  store  foii.the  sale  of  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes. 
He  received,  from  the  first,  a  liberal  patronage,  and,  a  year 
afterwards,  was  joined  by  his  brother,  who  remained  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  now 
a  minister  in  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  sta- 
tioned at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.     Since  that  time  the  busi- 
ness has   been    under   the   exclusive   control  of   our  sub- 
ject, and  he  has  had  a  remarkably  prosperous  career.     In 
1875,  he  bought  a. corner  lot  on  the  principal  street  of  Ironton, 
and  erected  thereon  a  three  story  brick  building,  a  model  of 
architecture  and  adaptation  for  its  intended  use.     The  first 
and  third  floors  are  devoted  to  the  wholesale  department,  the 
second  floor,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  to  the  retail,  one  for 
boots  and  shoes,  the   other  for  dry  goods.     Recently  Mr. 
Marting  has  embarked  more  extensively  in  the  jobbing  trade 
and  employs  two  salesmen  who  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  visiting  the  retail  stores  of  this  section.     In  the  very  short 
time  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  at  Ironton,  he 
has  developed  his  establishment  into  one  of  large  propor- 
tions.     He   carries   an    average    stock    of  $\o,oqo,   which 
reaches,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  jJ8o,ooo.     His  sales, 
for  the  present  year,  he  estimates  at  from  ;J  150,000  to  $175,- 
000,  the  largest  business  in  his  department  conducted   at 
Ironton.     In  the  retail  department  the  business  is  conducted 
on  the  cash  system,  and  in  the  purchase  of  his  own  stock, 
Mr.  Marting  makes  it  a  rule  to  be  governed  by  the  same  sys- 
tem.    A  republican  in  politics,  he  has  mingled  but  little  in 
political  contests,  preferring  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
business.     He  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  members  in  the  support  of  that  church  at  Iron- 
ton.     He  married,  in  1872,  Maggie  C.  Duis  of  Scioto  county, 
Ohio,  and  has  had  three  children,  two  living.     Mr.  Marting 
is  a  prompt,  energetic  and  enterprising  business  man,  who 
has,  by  his  own  efforts,  attained  to  remarkable  success  in 
life.    He  can  truthfully  be  classed  with  the  self-made  men  of 
Ohio.     His  residence  in  Ironton  has  given  him  rank  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  city,  and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  fellow  citizens  for  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  as  well  as 
for  his  high  business  qualifications. 
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HaRDESTY  Brothers,  millers,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio, 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  milling  establishment  in 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  They 
might  be  said  to  have  descended  from  a  race  of  millers. 
William  Hardesty,  their  grandfather,  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  emigrated  from  that  State  to  Ohio  at  a  very 
early  day.  He  built  the  first  mill  in  Carroll  county,  and 
reared  ten  sons,  nine  of  whom  became  millers  and  owned 
their  mills.  Most  of  their  sons,  in  turn,  followed  the  same 
occupation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  almost  a  legion  of 
millers  bear  this  name.  The  father  of  the  gentlemen — our 
subjects — was  Thomas  Hardesty,  a  native  of  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  nine  brothers  just  mentioned,  who 
followed  milling  as  an  occupation.  He  removed  to  Canal 
Dover  in  1866,  and  there  purchased  the  Dover  City  Mills, 
originally  built  in  1842  by  Nathaniel  Hayden  and  Elijah 
Welty.  It  was  burned  in  1859,  rebuilt  in  i860  by  Messrs.  N. 
Hayden  and  S.  Harmount.  Mr.  Hardesty  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1868,  and  died  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He 
was  a  substantial  business  man  and  an  excellent  member 
of  the  community.  His  wife  was  Jane  Collins  of  Carrol 
county,  Ohio,  who  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  four 
now  residents  of  Canal  Dover,  and  one  of  Virginia.  Upon 
the  death  of  their  father,  the  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  two  sons — Alonzo  H.  and  William  A.  Hardesty,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  sketch,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
father  had  already  become  practical  millers.  In  1870,  they 
purchased  the  Cascade  Mill  in  Dover,  remodelled  it,  and 
furnished  it  with  first-class  machinery ;  and  in  1876  put  an 
addition  to  the  City  Mills,  thus  very  materially  increasing 
their  facilities  for  manufacture.  In  1879,  they  introduced  one 
of  the  celebrated  Corliss  engines  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
horse  power,  the  cost  of  which  was  upwards  of  §3,000.  This 
engine  runs  all  the  machinery  of  their  mammoth  establish- 
ment. When  they  began  in  1866,  they  had  three  run  of 
buhrs,  now  they  have  thirteen,  and  their  mills  have  a 
capacity  of  four  hundred  barrels  every  twenty-four  hours. 
They  are  turning  out  about  one  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  annually.  The  wonderful  success  of  the  Hardesty 
Brothers  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  have  supplied 
themselves  liberally  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  mill- 
gearing  and  fixtures,  and  that  they  employ  none  but  the  best 
millers  in  the  country.  They  make  a  speciality  of  the 
manufacture  of  "  New  Process  Flour,"  which  is  about  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  entire  make.  Their  fine  flours  are 
recognized  by  the  brands,  "Peerless,"  "Star  of  the  West," 
"Lexington,"  "Bonanza"  and  "Bonny."  So  great  is  the 
reputation  that  the  flour  from  their  mills  has  obtained,  that 
the  Hardesty  Brothers  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  supply 
the  demand,  which  comes  in  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  Ohio,  their  chief  markets  being  Boston,  and 
elsewhere  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  they  erected 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Capital  Mill,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
four  hundred  barrels  per  day.  The  wheat  is  ground  by  iron 
buhrs,  the  operation  being  known  as  the  "Jonathan  Mills 
gradual  reduction  process."  This  is  the  third  mill  erected 
upon  this  system  in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  they  also  conduct  a  very  extensive  trade  in 
corn  and  oats.  They  are  gentlemen  of  superior  business 
abilities,  prompt  and  honorable  in  their  dealings,  and  much 
respected  members  of  community.  In  pohtics  they  are 
republicans.     They  are  natives  of  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  born. 


respectively,  in  1845  and  1848.  They  were  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Malvern,  in  their  native  county,  and 
WiUiam  A.  Hardesty,  took  a  business  course  in  Duff's  Com- 
mercial College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  both 
in  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  late  civil  war,  being 
members  of  company  K,  iS7th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  stationed  on  guard  duty  at  Fort  Dele- 
ware.  In  January,  1869,  Alonzo  H.  Hardesty  married  Mary 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Philip  Baker,  of  Canal  Dover,  and 
has  four  children.  In  December,  1870,  William  A.  Hardesty 
married  Delia  F.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Moore,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  for  many  years  one  of  the  original 
lessees  of  public  works  of  the  State.  By  this  union  he  has 
had  three  children. 

WiLHELMI,  Augustus,  geologist  and  coal  operator, 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  July  i  ith, 
1813.  He  is  descended  from  an  illustiious  family,  renowned 
for  their  literary  culture.  _  His  parents  were  John  A.  Wilhelmi 
and  Elizabeth  A.  Nell,  and  he  is  the  third  son  of  five  children, 
all  living,  he  being  the  only  one  residing  in  America.  He 
obtained  a  very  fine  education  in  his  native  language,  and 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  Sieten,  in  his  native  prov- 
ince. In  1837,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Canal 
Dover,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  He  soon  mastered  the 
English  language  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  couple  of 
years.  For  some  two  or  three  years  subsequent,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  business  house  of  Messrs.  Speese,  Brickender- 
fer  &  Company.  In  1 841  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  successively  reelected  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  and 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  .the  duties  of  the  office  a  clear 
head  and  sound,  impartial  judgment,  which  commanded 
alike  the  general  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Before  coming  to  America,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  English  law,  and  further  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  this  direction  in  this  country,  received  a  certifi- 
cate, but  being  naturally  averse  to  the  practice  of  this  pro- 
fession, never  appUed  for  admission  to  the  bar,  though  for 
several  years  he  performed  considerable  legal  business. 
While  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace  he  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  employed  much  of  his 
spare  time  in  prospecting  over  Tuscarawas  county  for  de- 
posits of  coal  and  iron  ore.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery,  among  others,  of  the  largest  deposit  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  ever  found  in  the  county.  This  ore  is  known  as  the 
black  band,  and  the  iron  made  from  it  closely  resembles 
Scottish  pig,  and  is  equally  valuable.  The  most  important 
and  largest  continuous  deposit  of  this  ore  was  discovered  by 
him  in  section  24,  Auburn  township,  where  the  average 
thickness  of  the  deposit  is  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet, 
though  the  maximum  thickness  of  eleven  feet  of  good  ore 
has  been  met  with  in  the  workings.  For  over  thirty  years, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  his  operations  in  this  department, 
and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  Tuscarawas 
county  indebted  for  the  development  of  her  mineral  resources. 
He  is  the  owner  of  very  extensive  coal  and  iron  ore 
mines  in  Tuscarawas  county,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
was  largely  engaged  in  mining  and  shipping  coal  on  the  Ohio 
canal.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
Dover  Furnace  Company,  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was 
a  director.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Dover  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Marietta,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  being  one 
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of  its  first  directors.  Aside  from  his  long  service  as  justice 
of  the  peace  already  mentioned,  he  has  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Canal  Dover,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  city  council.  In  all  of  these  positions, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  credit.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  literary  culture,  speaks  several  languages,  and 
possesses  a  finely-developed  esthetic  nature,  while  kindness 
of  heart  is  a  predominating  element  in  his  character.  His 
benevolence  to  the  poor  has  been  most  marked,  and  he  has 
furnished  work  to  large  numbers  of  men  chiefly  as  a  matter 
of  personal  aid,  when  the  demands  of  business  would  hardly 
justify  their  employment.  In  political  principles,  he  has 
always  been  a  democrat,  and  in  religious  belief,  liberal.  On 
November  22d,  1858,  he  married  Eliza  Reidenbach.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  him,  two  living.  The  latter  are 
Eda  Wilhelmi,  a  graduate  of  Bethlehem  Seminary,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Edgar  G.  Wilhelmi,  now  prosecuting  his  education 
in  the  public'schools  of  Canal  Dover. 

SCHAEFER,   Louis,  lawyer.  Canton,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  the  Department  of  the  Moselle,  France,  December  25th, 
1815.      His   parents  were    Phihp   Schaefer    and   Catherine 
Loehr.     He   was  educated  chiefly  at  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  also  received  much  valuable  instruction 
from  his  father  who  was  a  teacher  by  profession.     He  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  in  1830,  located  in  Stark 
county,  Ohio.     He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Griswold  & 
Grant,  in  Canton,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1842,  and 
soon  placed  himself  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  his 
vicinity.     In  the  fall  of  1843  he  was  tendered,  by  the  friends 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler,  the  secretaryship  of 
legation  to  France,  which,  for  valid  reasons,  he  respectfully 
declined.     Although  closely  devoted  to  his  legal  pursuits,  he 
has  ever  taken  a  very  prominent  and  active  part  in  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  his  adopted  city.     He  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Canton  city  council,  and  also  for  a 
considerable  period  with  the  board  of  education,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  welfare  of  its  public  schools.     In 
1868  the  board,  which  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  various 
creeds,  passed  a  law  excluding  all  religious  exercises  from 
the  public  schools.     This  action  provoked  a  protest  from 
several   of   the   clergymen   of  Canton,  who   petitioned  the 
board,  requesting  that  the  law  be  rescinded.     Their  petition 
was   respectfully   received   by  the    board,    and   replied   to, 
point  by  point,  by  Mr.  Schaefer,  whose  sound  views  on  that 
subject  were  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  board,  and  the 
rule,  which  emanated  from  him,  became  a  law ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  after  years  of  trial  of  its  operation,  the 
morals  of  the  children   attending   the  Canton   schools   will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  school  in  the  country, 
and  that  by  leaving  these  delicate  questions  to  the  parents 
of  the  children,   the  cause  of  education,  directed  by  sound 
legislation,  has  not  suffered  with  any  class,  and  harmony  has 
prevailed  among  all.     In  the  establishment  of  the  Canton 
city  water  works,  Mr.  Schaefer  was  the  leading  spirit.    J.  L. 
Pillsbury,  civil  engineer  of  that  enterprise,  thus  speaks  of 
Mr.  Schaefer,  in   his   official  report :     "  In  concluding  this 
final  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  water  works,  I 
wish  to  render  a  just  tribute  to  the  originator  of  the  scheme, 
Louis  Schaefer,  Esq.,  who  suggested  it  and  worked  it  up  to 
completion,  in  the  face  of  all  discouragement,  personal  and 
financial,  and  who,  without  compensation,  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  work,  and  who,  with  motives  impugned,  and  fac- 


tional influences  to  combat,  kept  the  project  moving  steadily 
onward  until  now  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  work 
he  labored  so  long  for,  completed  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion. And  I  only  state  what  every  citizen  knows  to  be  true, 
in  saying  that  to  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
unremitting  labors  in  the  council,  in  financial  circles  and  the 
field,  the  Canton  city  water  works  unquestionably  owe  their 
existence."  Mr.  Schaefer  was  also  prominently  active  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  county  com- 
missioners to  build  court  houses,  and  the  present  Canton 
court  house  was  the  first  one  erected  under  that  law,  and  he 
was  very  efficient  in  pushing  the  enterprise  to  completion. 
In  1867,  Mr.  Schaefer  erected  the  first  fine  business  block, 
which  includes  a  first-class  opera  house.  Owing  mainly  to 
his  efforts,  several  large  manufacturing  establishments  have 
been  added  to  the  industries  of  Canton.  For  his  active  and 
efficient  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
large,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  general  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  1866  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic 
ticket  for  Congress,  although  as  a  rule  he  has  eschewed  poli- 
tics. He  is  a  democrat  of  the  Calhoun  school,  is  opposed  to 
the  political  charlatanism  of  the  present  day,  and  does  not 
look  upon  either  party  as  the  honest  advocate  or  defender  of 
the  right  of  self-government.  He  represented  the  seven- 
teenth Ohio  district  on  the  commission  sent  to  Washington 
City  to  demand  the  release  of  Vallandigham.  In  May,  1849, 
he  married  Catherine  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  A. 
Mealy,  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  •  She  was  an  estimable  lady 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  accomplishments. 
She  died  August  17th,  1879,  having  been  the  mother  of  three 
children.  Louis  Mealy  Schaefer  was  educated  in  Kenyon 
College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  studied  law  with  his  father,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1877,  and  has  since  been 
a  partner  with  his  father.  Mary  E.  Schaefer  is  the  wife  of 
William  R.  Day,  of  the  law  firm  of  Lynch,  Day  &  Lynch, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Alice  L.  Schaefer,  the  second  daughter,  died 
in  1874,  aged  twenty-one  years. 

CaSTLEMAN,  William,  lumber  merchant,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Perry  township,  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
February  22d,  1827.  His  parents  were  John  Castleman  and 
Margaret  Meek,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
latter  of  Maryland.  His  father  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Ohio  and  became  a  pioneer  to  what  was  then  known  as 
Kendall,  now  Massillon,  Stark  county,  in  181 1.  That  part 
of  the  State  was  at  that  time  little  less  "than  a  wilderness, 
Massillon  having  only  two  houses.  A  carpenter  and  builder 
by  trade,  he  was  a  fine  type  of  the  genuine  pioneer.  He 
was  an  industrious,  energetic,  and  hard-working  man,  and 
much  respected  as  a  citizen.  He  had  a  family  often  children, 
of  whom  our  subject  was  the  second  son.  When  the  latter  was 
only  nine  years  of  age,  his  father  met  with  an  accident  by 
which  he  was  crippled  for  life,  and  from  that  time  onward, 
young  Castleman  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resour- 
ces, and  compelled  to  support  himself.  His  opportunities 
for  acquiring  an  education  were,  therefore,  extremely  limited. 
When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  as  a  laborer  on  the  Ohio  canal,  after  which  he  pur- 
chased a  canal  boat  on  credit,  and  engaged  in  boating  from 
Cleveland  to  Massillon,  with  an  occasional  trip  to  the  Ohio 
river.  In  this  business  he  continued  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years,  with  profitable  results.  On  account  of  the  hard 
work  and  exposure  incident  upon  this  occupation,  he  then 
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sold  out  his  interest  on  the  canal  and  embarked  in  the  lumber 
trade,  in  Massillon,  in  1866,  in  which  business  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  He  is  the  oldest  lumber 
merchant  of  Massillon.  His  mother  died  in  1876,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  For  many  years  previous  to 
her  death,  she  found  a  home  with  her  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  to  whose  devoted  and  filial  care  she  was  indebted  for 
the  support  and  solace  of  her  late  evening  of  life.  Mr. 
Castleman  is  a  gentleman  of  kind,  benevolent  disposition, 
and  an  industrious,  honest,  and  much  respected  citizen. 
Formerly  a  democrat  in  politics,  he  is  now  a  republican,  and 
unmarried. 

HeLDENBRAND,  Adam  W.,  lawyer  and  judge, 
Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Jackson  township.  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  June  15th,  1835.  His  parents  were  John  Heldenbrand 
and  Elizabeth  Willaman.  His  father  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Ohio  and  settled  in  the  township  just  named  at  a 
very  early  day.  Our  subject  is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of 
four  children.  One  of  his  brothers,  Daniel  W.  Heldenbrand, 
entered  the  army  in  the  late  civil  war  as  second  lieutenant  in 
company  I,  19th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  after  a  service 
of  nearly  three  years,  died  of  camp  fever  at  Battle  Creek, 
Tennessee,  in  1863.  The  first  eleven  years  of  his  life,  Judge 
Heldenbrand  passed  upon  a  farm,  and  for  five  subsequent 
years  attended  the  Charity  Orphans'  School,  in  Massillon, 
established  by  means  of  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose  by 
Charity  Roach,  and  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  plan. 
From  this  time  onward,  he  earned  money  by  the  work  of  his 
own  head  and  hands  for  his  support  and  education.  For 
five  or  six  years  following  he  taught  school  and  attended 
school  as  his  pecuniary  circumstanqes  required  or  permitted. 
In  the  fall  of  1855  he  entered  Mount  Union  College,  and 
therefrom  graduated  in  the  spring  of  i860.  Having  already 
chosen  the  law  as  a  profession  and  began  its  study,  he  then 
went  to  Cleveland  and  finished  his  studies  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  Law  College,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  His  financial  circumstances  requiring  him 
to  do  something  that  would  bring  in  immediate  return,  he  at 
once  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Waynesburg,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Charity  School  in  Massillon  and  served  as  such 
for  about  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  courts  of  Stark  county,  and  filled  the  position  for  two 
terms  of  three  years  each.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Stark  county,  has  been  twice  reelected  to 
the  same  position  and  is  now  filling  his  third  term  in  that 
office.  A  friend  to  enterprise  and  progress,  he  served  two 
or  three  years  as  secretary  of  the  Stark  County  Agricultural 
Society.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
and  has  been  for  several  years  the  master  of  Eagle  Lodge, 
No.  431,  Canton,  Ohio.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Encamp- 
ment in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  likewise  a 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Knights  of  Honor.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  Through 
quite  an  extended  service  for  the  county,  he  has  proved  him- 
self an  efficient  and  reliable  officer  and  has  given  satisfaction 
to  the  public.  In  the  responsible  position  of  probate  judge, 
he  has  ever  been  scrupulously  careful  that  the  claims  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  should  be  justly  and  impartially  adjusted. 
Both  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  citizen  he  enjoys  the  confi- 


dence and  esteem  of  the  community  as  an  honest,  upright 
man,  and  an  affable  and  courteous  gentleman.     On  March 
2ist,  1861,  he  married  Josephine  E.   daughter  of  David  R. 
Page,  of  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  but  formerly  of  Massachusetts. 
The  issue   of   this   union  was   four   children.     The   oldest 
daughter,  Jessie  M.  Heldenbrand,  is  prosecuting  her  educa- 
tion at  Brook  Hall  Seminary,  in  Media,  Pennsylvania.     The 
younger  daughter,  Jennie  T.  Heldenbrand,  is  assistant  to  her 
father  in   the   probate   office.     The   sons,  Howard   F.  and 
Adam  W.  Hendenbrand,  are  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Canton.      This    biographical   sketch  would  be   incomplete 
without   some   special  niention  of  another  member  of  the 
Heldenbrand  family,  namely,  Adam  Heldenbrand,  an  uncle 
of  our  subject.     He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  emi- 
grated to  Stark  county,  Ohio,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
brother  John.     He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Jackson  township.     He  dealt  largely  in  live  sto'ck,  especially 
in  sheep,  and  was  in  his  day  the   leading  wool-grower  in 
eastern  Ohio.     He  possessed  an  iron  constitution,  was  a  very 
hard  working,  industrious,  and  enterprising  man,  was  very 
widely  known  throughout  his  section  of  the  State  and  greatly 
respected  by  men  of  all  .classes  for  his  public  spirit,  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  sterling  integrity.     He  was  a  whig  in  the 
days  of  that  party,  and  quite  an  active  politician,  and  stood 
firmly  by  his  principles,  although  his  county  was  then  very 
largely  democratic.     He  was  especially  noted  for  his  benev- 
olence and  great  kindness  of  heart.     So  generous  were  his 
impulses  that  he  could  seldom  deny  a  friend  a  favor  even 
though  it  might  involve  him  in  financial  loss.     He  was  too 
kind   and  generous   for  his  own  good.     Although,   by   an 
active,  industrious,  and  frugal  life,  he  had  acquired  a  hand- 
some competency,  he  was  made  the  loser  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  becoming  security,  the  unavoidable  result  of 
misplaced  friendship  and  generosity.     In  the  spring  of  1865 
he  removed  to  Tama  county,  Iowa,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  his  eighty-second  year,  is  remarkable  for 
his  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  continues  to  engage 
quite  actively  in  his  farming  interests.     His  religious  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Lutheran  denomination. 

Shields,  Robert  S.,  attorney.  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1845.  His  parents  were  William  Shields  and 
Anna  Hance.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  took  his  preparatory 
course  of  study  in  the  seminary  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1867.  Making  a 
choice  of  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
E.  W.  Stoughton,  in  New  York  City,  with  whom  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  for  about  eighteen  months.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  removed  to  Ohio  and  completed  his  legal 
course  of  training  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  C.  Hance, 
in  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas  county,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Cadiz  in  1870.  He  at  once  located  in  Canton, 
and  began  practice.  In  the  spring  of  187 1  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  that  city  for  four  years  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
Although  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  placed  in 
that  responsible  position,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  ability,  dignity,  and  impartiality,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  pubUc  generally.  In  October,  1875,  he  was 
elected,  by  the  same  party,  prosecuting  attorney  for  Stark 
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county,  and  reelected  in  1877,  thus  serving  four  years.  The 
amount  of  legal  business  thrown  into  his  jurisdiction  in  this 
the  fifth  county  in  point  of  population  in  the  State,  has  been 
a  heavy  tax  on  his  mental  abilities  as  well  as  on  his  legal 
skill.  He  has,  however,  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
aUke  to  himself  and  to  his  adopted  city.  He  commands  the 
high  regard  of  the  community,  professionally,  as  well  as  for 
his  personal  characteristics  as  a  gentleman.  On  December 
14th,  1871,  he  married  Clara  A.,  daughter  of  Martin  Wikadal, 
an  old  and  successful  merchant  of  Canton.  The  issue  of  this 
union  has  been  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  living.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

FOLTZ,  Henry,  coal  operator,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  i8th, 
- 1809.  He  is  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  seven  children 
of  Henry  Foltz  and  Mary  Hollacher,  both  natives  of  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  His  brother,  Samuel  Foltz,  is 
a  prominent  coal  operator  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Our 
subject  was  reared  a  farmer's  boy,  until  the  age  of  about 
seventeen,  receiving  a  common  school  education,  both  in 
German  and  in  English.  He  then  learned  the  milling 
business  with  a  brother-in-law.  December  15th,  1829,  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Kindig,  of  Little  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1834,  came  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Wayne  county,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  emigrated  a 
few  years  previously.  Here  he  found  employment  for  six 
years  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Nathaniel  Eldridge,  in  Dalton. 
In  1840,  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  so  continued  for  some  eight  or  ten  years.  In 
connection  with  this  industry,  he  was  also  connected  with  a 
milling  interest,  and  in  contracting  for  a  railroad.  About  the 
year  1850,  he  sold  out  his  mercantile  business  and  began 
operating  in  coal,  first  at  Fairview,  near  Dalton,  and  soon 
afterward,  near  Massillon,  Ohio.  In  1854,  he  disposed  of 
his  coal  interest  in  Wayne  county,  and  removing  to  Stark 
county,  settled  on  a  farm  just  outside  of  the  city  of  Massillon, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  coal  operations,  associ- 
ated with  Messrs.  Rhodes  &  Card,  of  Cleveland,  and  having 
a  general  management  of  the  business  up  to  1872.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  simply  held  an  interest  in  the  mines.  In 
that  year  also,  in  connection  with  his  son-in-law,  J.  F.  Pocock, 
he  purchased  another  piece  of  coal  land  near  Massillon,  and 
has  since  conducted  the  mining  interest,  with  him  as 
manager.  The  business  of  the  two  companies  is  very 
extensive  and  amounts  to  some  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
annually.  Captain  Foltz  was  president  of  the  Fulton  and 
Buckeye  Coal  Companies  in  the  days  of  their  existence,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  Massillon  City  Coal  Company.  He 
is  the  oldest  coal  operator  in  his  section  of  the  State.  When 
he  came  to  Ohio,  he  had  only  $15  in  his  pocket,  but  by 
industry,  perseverance  and  frugality,  qualities  for  which  the 
German  character  is  noted,  he  has  accumulated  a  very  fine 
competency.  For  several  years  past,  he  has  also  been  engaged 
in  superintending  his  farming^  interests,  in  which  occupation 
he  has  ever  taken  a  special  delight.  In  politics,  he  has  always 
been  an  old-fashioned,  through  and  through  democrat.  He 
is  now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  is  remarkably  active  and 
vigorous  for  his  age.  His  fine  business  abilities,  coupled 
with  his  sterling  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor,  have 
rendered  him  a  very  influential  and  greatly  respected  citizen. 
Of  three  children  born  to  him,  only  one  survives— Minnie, 
wife  of  J.  F.  Pocock  above  mentioned. 
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Taylor,  Charles  E.,  editor  and  proprietor  ^a«z7- 
lon  Independent,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  April  19th,  1847.  He  is 
the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of  three  children,  of  John 
Taylor  and  Eliza  Culverhouse,  both  of  whom  emigrated 
from  England  to  this  country  when  they  were  quite  young. 
His  father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  which  business  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Our 
subject  passed  the  years  of  his  early  boyhood  as  a  workman 
in  the  woolen  mills,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered 
the  printing  office  of  the  Valley  Gleaner,  in  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  remained  two  years  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  In  this  admirable  school  of  rudimental  knowledge  he 
learned  many  things  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and 
supplementing  his  early  limited  common-school  facilities  by 
diligent  private  reading  and  study,  he  accumulated  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  valuable  information.  After  learning  his 
trade  he  spent  some  five  years  as  a  journeyman  in  various 
localities  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  in  October,  1867,  repaired  to  Massillon,  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  same  capacity,  on  the  Massillon 
Independent,  a  journal  founded  in  July,  1863,  by  Mr.  John 
Frost,  in  connection  with  Peter  Welker.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  March,  1873,  purchased  Mr. 
Frost's  interest  in  that  newspaper,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Walker,  conducted  it  for  about  three  years,  when  in  October, 
1876,  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  Being  a  practical 
printer,  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  those 
newspaper  men  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  editor's 
room.  The  Independent  is  a  staunch  republican  journal,  is 
conducted  with  ability,  and  is  well  supported.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
a  Past  Grand  in  the  subordinate  lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  also  a  Past  Chief  Patriarch  in  the 
Encampment.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  On  September  28th,  1874,  he  married  Laura, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Frances  Bowen,  of  Stark  county.  In 
personal  address,  he  is  genial  and  affable,  and  is  much 
respected  in  the  community  for  his  industry,  perseverance, 
and  integrity. 

AlTEKRUSE,  John  Henry,  merchant  and  sheriff' 
of  Stark  county,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Massillon, 
May  6th,  1844.  His  parents,  Rudolph  Altekruse  and  Mary 
Uphuff',  were  natives  of  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  settled  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  conducted  that  business  in  Massillon  until  1868, 
when  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  trade,  followed  the  same 
until  the  fall  of  1879,  ^'^'^  then  retired  to  private  life.  He  is 
now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  enjoys  excellent  health  for 
his  years,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  community.  Our 
subject  is  the  oldest  and  only  surviving  son  in  a  family  of 
eight  children,  one  sister  only  living,  Mrs  Andrew  Dangel- 
eisen,  of  Massillon.  Young  Altekruse,  after  having  received 
a  good  common  school  education  in  his  native  town,  passed 
a  year  with  his  father  in  the  shop  and  one  year  as  clerk  in 
the  grocery  store  of  Samuel  Goudy,  of  Massillon.  He  then 
became  clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of  Kelly  &  Allen,  in 
Massillon,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  five  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  in  the  Ohio  national  guards,  in  com- 
pany A,  i62d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  being  stationed  at 
Tod  barracks,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.    In  February,   1867,  he 
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purchased  the  grocery  store  and  stock  of  Charles  Hose,  of 
Massillon,  and  conducted  that  business  over  twelve  years. 
Aside  from  his  business  associations,  he  has  filled  a  number 
of  local  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  his  city  and 
county.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  elected  coroner  of  Stark 
county  and  served  two  years.  For  three  years  he  filled  the 
office  of  township  clerk.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Mas- 
sillon city  council,  and  for  three  years  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Massillon  city  fire  department.  Five  years  likewise  he 
was  oft  the  city  board  of  equalization,  and  for  two  years 
served  on  the  Massillon  board  of  health.  In  the  spring  of 
1879  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massillon  board  of 
education,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Stark  county,  which  position  he  now  occupies.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  democrat,  as  is  his  father.  His 
religious  connection  is  with  the  German  Reform  Church  of 
Massillon.  On  July  12th,  1866,  he  married  Flora,  daughter 
of  Peter  Morgenthaler,  of  Massillon.  The  results  of  this 
union  have  been  four  children,  two  living.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  business  abilities,  quiet,  cautious,  strictly  honorable,  and 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  community  for  his  genial,  social 
nature  and  agreeable  manners. 

Van  Norman,  Edgar  Vernon,  of  Springfield, 

Ohio,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  July  i8th,  1838,  at  Nel- 
son, Canada  West,  son  of  William  Van  Norman,  farmer. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth  of  a  family  of  ten 
children ;  and,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  early  in  life 
cast  upon  his  own  resources.  He  had,  while  very  young, 
cherished  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  "doctor,"  and  to  that 
end,  prosecuted  his  studies  under  many  difficulties.  Up  to 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  his  days  were  occupied  in  studying 
and  teaching,  varied  with  other  kinds  of  work.  From  much 
reading  and  observation,  he  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine,  and  ultimately,  in  1869, 
graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College. 
Previous  to,  and  during  his  practice,  Opthalmic  and  Aural 
Surgery  were  subjects  of  study  that  closely  engaged  his  at- 
tention. Professor  T.  P.  Wilson,  president  of  the  college 
from  which  he  graduated,  being  surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
Opthalmic  and  Aural  Institute,  and  professor  of  that  branch 
in  the  college,  a  proposition  of  partnership  was  made  by 
Dr.  Wilson  and  accepted,  and  Dr.  Van  Norman  also  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  to  the  institute,  which 
he  held  until  he  left  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  1872,  and  from 
which  he  removed  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  family,  to 
Springfield,  as  an  inland  town,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
reputation  as  a  healthy  location.  At  this  time,  his  school  of 
medicine  had  not  been  brought  to  the  front,  but  by  faithful, 
industrious,  and  never-tiring  energy,  with  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  profession,  Homoeopathy  now  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  medical  practice.  Dr.  Van  Norman,  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, has  always  held  independent  views  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  holding  steadily  to  the  necessity  of  an  adap- 
tability to  the  peculiar  work  of  the  profession,  and  regarding 
"  common  sense  "  as  the  first  and  last  requirement  to  success. 
He  has,  by  strictly  temperate  habits,  hard  study  and  industry, 
won  at  present  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  There  are  few 
men,  perhaps,  better  qualified  by  natural  gifts,  and  acquired 
knowledge  for  the  irksome  and  exhausting  duties  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  few  have  put  their  talents  to  better  use,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  of  medical  science,  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 


Cox,  Hiram  B.,  pastor  Christian  church,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  was  born  November  8th,  1840,  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  common  with  many  others  who  are  self-made 
men,  his  education  was  limited  to  an  attendance  in  the 
district  schools  during  the  winter  months,  being  busily 
employed  during  most  of  the  year  in  assisting  on  the  farm. 
In  1862,  at  the  call  of  the  President  for  more  troops  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  an  independent  cavalry 
company,  which  was  placed  on  duty  in  West  Virginia  under 
General  Kelley.  This  company  was  constantly  engaged  in 
scouting  and  skirmishing,  principally  in  West  Virginia,  pro- 
tecting trains  and  stores,  capturing  bushwhackers,  and  other 
miscellaneous  duty,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Springfield,  West  Virginia,  there  was  a  debating 
society  of  the  citizens,  which  some  of  the  Union  soldiers 
attended.  On  the  question  of  "  Human  Slavery  as  a  Bene- 
ficial Institution,"  Mr.  Cox  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
sentiments,  and  did  so,  taking  occasion  to  enter  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  debasing  effects  of  the  system.  Afterwards, 
while  guarding  a  train,  the  company  was  attacked  by  bush- 
whackers, and  in  the  skirmish  Mr.  Cox,  with  others,  was 
captured,  but  after  a  few  hours  was  recaptured  by  his  own 
company.  He  subsequently  ascertained  that  his  captors  had 
inteifded  to  take  his  life  on  account  of  the  speech  he  had 
made  at  the  society,  and  which  many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
bushwhackers  had  attended.  Having  been  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Clarksville,  Maryland,  on  account  of  a  severe  sickness 
resulting  from  excessive  exposure,  his  health  was  restored, 
and  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  hospital,  where  he  proved 
so  valuable  as  a  nurse  that  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  ward, 
and  held  the  position  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mus- 
tered out  May  nth,  1865.  During  boyhood  his  inclinations 
were  towards  the  ministry,  but  for  want  of  means  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  and  attend  college,  he  was  compelled  to 
study  privately.  Before  and  during  the  war  he  had  the  one 
early-formed  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  was  continually  reading  theology.  Having  attended 
school  at  Pleasant  Valley  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
Bellsville  Normal  School,  he  taught  four  terms,  exercising 
during  this  period  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  after  which  he 
began  to  preach  at  Redstone,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  all  about  three  years,  with  good  evidences  of  suc- 
cess. He  then  .removed  to  Ebensburg,  the  county  seat  of 
Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  officiated  as  pastor 
three  years,  building  up  a  good  congregation.  His  next  pas- 
torate was  two  years  at  Royalton,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  two  years  at  Sullivan,  Ashland  county, 
preaching  in  both  places  with  fair  success.  Removing  to 
Beverly  in  1878,  he  remained  there  nineteen  months,  after 
which,  in  October,  1879,  he  located  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  where 
he  now  resides.  While  at  Beverly  he  held  missionary  and 
Sunday-school  conventions  every  three  months  in  different 
parts  of  his  district,  a  duty  which  he  filled  by  reason  of  his 
official  position,  being  either  president  or  corresponding  sec- 
retary. Although  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  church 
papers,  Mr.  Cox  has  not  aspired  to  authorship,  but  has  con- 
fined himself  to  public  and  private  ministrations.  He  care- 
fully prepares  his  sermons  from  full  manuscripts,  and  speaks 
from  notes,  though  not  strictly  confined  to  them.  He  has 
been  a  pronounced  temperance  man,  giving  his  voice  and 
influence  to  that  cause,  and  is  president  of  the  Massillon 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  A  practical,  earnest  man,  he  is 
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devoted  to  his  profession  and  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  his 
Master.  Having  risen  mainly  by  his  own  efforts,  he  better 
understands  the  feehngs  and  wants  of  struggling  humanity, 
and  more  fully  sympathizes  with  its  wants  and  trials.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  good  education,  fine  social  qualities  and  attrac- 
tive oratorical  powers,  he  promises  to  take  rank  among  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  profession  in  his  denomina- 
tion. On  the  1st  of  June,  1871,  he  married  Miss  Jennie, 
daughter  of  Richard  Evans,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  fruit  of 
this  union  has  been  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  living. 

WlKIDAL,  Martin,  retired  merchant.  Canton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Moravia,  Empire  of  Austria,  October  8th,  1800. 
Of  his  parents,  Ignatius  Wikidal  and  Magdalena  Palasheck, 
he  is  the  youngest  son,  and  the  only  surviving  child  in  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve  children.     Having  received  a  good  education 
in  his  own  language  in  Vienna,  Austria,  he  repaired  to  Lure, 
in  France,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  six  years  as 
clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother-in-law,  John   Dryfuss.     He 
then  became  a  manager  in  the  concern,  and  took  charge  of 
of  the  whole  business  for  some  eight  years.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  he  sailed  for  America,  and  having  arrived 
in  New  York,  passed  on  to  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in 
June,  1833.     Here  he  was  engaged  for  some  six  months  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  and  having  learned  the  method  of  transact- 
ing business  in  this  country,  he  visited  New  York  city,  pur- 
chased a  stock  of  goods,  embarked  in  business  for  himself 
in  August,  1834,  and  continued  in  the  same  for  over  thirty- 
four  years.     In  October,  1868,  he  retired  to  private  life,  hav- 
ing by  his  industry  and  frugality  accumulated  a  handsome 
competency.     In  1847  he  erected  a  fine  business -house  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Stark  county  court-house.     It 
was  a  three-story  brick,  with  a  front  of  sixty-six  feet.     He 
sold  it  in  1868,  and  it  was  removed  to  make  place  for  the 
present  beautiful  court-house.      Among  the  local  positions 
occupied  by  him  may  be  mentioned  a  member  of  the  Canton 
city  council,  a  stockholder  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  a  director  in  the  Canton  City  Bank,  being 
its  president  for  several  years.    He  is  also  at  present  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Valley  Railroad,  between  Cleveland  and  Canton. 
On  August  23d,  1834,  he  married  Fredricka  Schsefer,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Schsefer,  an  early  settler  of  Stark  county.    This 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  ten  children,  six  living.    Louis 
Wikidal  is  engaged  in  farming  near  Topeka,. Kansas  ;  Will- 
iam Wikidal  in  the  late  war  served  in  the  104th  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  plow 
manufacturers,  Canton,  Ohio ;  Edward  Wikidal  is  a  rubber 
goods  merchant  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Emma  is  Mrs.  John  R. 
Bucher,  of  Canton ;  Clara  married  Robert  S.  Shields,  late 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Stark  county  ;    and  Julia  is  Mrs. 
Fred  Hurxthal,  of  Clfeveland.     During  his  long  mercantile 
career,  Mr.  Wikidal  has  ever  been  noted  for  his  industrious 
habits,  close  attention  to  business,  and  sterling  integrity. 
The  great  principle  of  his  life  has  been  to  do  right,  and  such 
was  his  disapproval  of  dishonesty,  that  whenever  he  found 
any  one  crooked  in  business  transactions,  he  would  rather 
lose   a  small   amount  than  engage  in  litigation.     Notwith- 
standing the  long  period  in  which  he  was  a  leading  merchant 
in  Canton,  he  never  brought  suit  against  any  one,  neither 
was  he  ever  sued.    His  business  life  has  been  a  model  exam- 
ple in  all  those  essential  elements  of  success  which  are  so 
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frequently  lacking  among  selfish  and  unprincipled  business 
men.  The  old  gentleman  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  and 
in  remarkably  good  health  for  his  age.  He  has  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Canto"n  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  community  as  one  of  its  most  successful  and 
honorable  business  men.  Formerly  a  whig,  he  has  been  a 
staunch  republican  since  the  organization  of  that  party. 

Dickey,  Hiram  K,,  wholesale  grocer,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
March  ist,  1814.  His  parents  were  Thomas  Dickey  and 
Catherine  Shurtz,  both  natives  of  the  Keystone  State.  His 
father  was  a  watch  and  clock  maker  by  trade,  and  conducted 
a  jewelry  business.  He  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
died  in  January,  1828.  Our  subject  is  the  seventh  son  in  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  only  four  of  whom  are  now  living. 
He  had  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  going  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  he  attended  school  for  a  short  time,  under  the 
instruction  of  Kirkham,  author  of  Kirkham's  Grammar,  after- 
ward engaged  as  clerk  and  salesman  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
store,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  for  the  subsequent 
four  years,  was  similarly  engaged  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house.  By  this  discipline,  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  commercial  business.  In  1838,  he  came  to  Ohio,  and, 
locating  in  Canton,  was  there  engaged  in  the  retail  grocer's 
trade  for  some  three  years.  In  1841,  he  removed  to  Massil- 
lon, which  he  has  since  made  his  residence.  Here  he  reen- 
gaged in  the  retail  grocer's  trade,  in  company  with  D.  R. 
Atwater,  and  this  arrangement  continued  for  ten  years.  In 
185 1,  he  bought  out  the  wholesale  grocery  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Fenner  and  McMillen,  and  in  the  following  year 
took  in  as  a  partner,  E.  J.  Barkdall.  The  firm  subsequently 
became  successively  Dickey  &  Whipple  and  Ryder  &  Dickey. 
In  1866,  a  change  occurred  in  the  firm  by  which  the  old 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Dickey  took  in  his  son-in- 
law,  Frank  R.  Webb,  since  which  time  the  firm  has  been  H. 
K.  Dickey  &  Co.  This  house  is  the  only  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Massillon,  and  the  firm  conducts  a  very  extensive 
wholesale  trade  in  groceries,  teas  and  tobacco,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  jSl 50,000  annually.  For  nearly  forty  years,  Mr. 
Dickey  has  been  a  resident  of  Stark  county,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  its  most  energetic  and  successful  business  charac- 
ters. He  is  characterized  by  great  dispatch  in  all  his  transac- 
tions, as  well  as  for  his  promptness  and  honorable  dealing. 
He  has  given  his  whole  attention  to  his  business,  never  having 
held  any  official  positions.  Affable  and  agreeable  in  man- 
ners, he  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  reliable 
and  upright  man.  Mr.  Dickey  has  been  t^yice  married.  In 
1839,  he  married  Maria  C,  daughter  of  John  Whipple,  an 
early  settler  of  Stark  county.  The  issue  of  this  union- was 
four  children.  H.  W.  Dickey,  the  oldest  son,  is  in  business 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  second  son,  W.  C.  Dickey, 
is  engaged  in  business  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Knisely  &  Co.,  shirt  manufacturers. 
The  first  daughter,  Kate  A.,  is  wife  of  Frank' R.  Webb,  of 
the  same  firm.  The  second  daughter,  Isabel,  married 
Dr.  T.  J.  Reed,  of  Massillon.  Mrs.  Dickey  died  in  March, 
1856.  In  November,  1858,  Mr.  Dickey  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Melendy,  of  Vermont,  who  has  borne  him  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  N.  Dickey.  In  politics  he  is  a  repubhcan. 
His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Massillon,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
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Bush,  PHILO  Parsons,  engineer  and  manufac- 
turer, Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  March  15th,  1836,  in  East 
Hampton,  Connecticut.  He  belongs  to  a  family  of  mechanics 
who  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  early  settlers  of  America. 
Through  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Strong, 
he  comes  from  Puritan  stock,  and  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  numerous  families  of  New  England.  He  has  a 
chair  that  was  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  his  great-great-grandmother.  He  was 
the  ninth  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  living. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  consequent  breaking  up  of  the  family,  he  went  into  a 
brass-moulding  shop  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
remained  one  year.  His  early  education  in  the  schools  was 
very  limited,  but  his  industrial  training  in  the  shop  was  very 
practical  and  thorough.  From  Westerly  he  went  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  where  he  engaged  to  work  in  a 
machine  shop,  and  continued  there  until  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  His  next  employment  was  in  the  steel  dies  manu- 
factory, at  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  three 
months'  service  under  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Terry, 
and  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  he  went  home,  where  he  remained  until 
in  June  of  1862,  he  reenlisted  for  three  years  as  principal 
musician  of  the  14th  Connecticut  volunteer  infantry.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and 
Fredericksburg.  During  the  engagement  at  Antietam  he 
was  permanently  injured  in  the  back  by  being  struck  with  a 
rail  knocked  off  a  fence  by  a  shell.  By  an  order  of  the  War 
Department,  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  mustering  out 
all  principal  musicians,  he  was  released  from  the  service, 
when  he  returned  home  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  with  his  brother.  After  some  three  and  a  half 
years  of  successful  and  increasing  prosperity,  his  brother 
became  financially  involved  and  the  whole  concern  was 
seized  by  his  brother's  creditors  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  for  sale.  Our  subject,  however,  by  his  financial 
standing  and  good  management  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  all  parties,  so  that  the  manu- 
factory was  not  sacrificed  and  the  business  was  not  retarded. 
In  about  a  year  all  the  liabilities  were  liquidated  and  a  larger 
building  was  occupied.  Having  occasion  to  visit  Canton, 
Ohio,  such  representations  were  made  to  him  with  reference 
to  the  superiority  of  the  location  there  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  that  he  decided  to  remove  and  there  establish  a 
machine  shop.  A  board  of  directors  having  been  appointed 
and  promises  of  ample  support  furnished,  he,  in  1871, 
removed  to  that  city  a  considerable  part  of  his  machinery, 
bringing  also  a  few  of  his  best  workmen.  .  Buildings  having 
been  erected  and  machinery  put  in  place,  the  new  enterprise 
called  "The  Canton  Steam  Engine  Works"  was  started  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Within  a  year,  a  force  of  seventy 
men  were  employed.  Soon,  however,  financial  complications 
began  to  assyme  threatening  proportions.  As  superintendent 
of  the  works,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  Mr.  Bush, 
because  the  energy  and  efficient  management  of  the  works 
were  above  all  question.  Difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  not 
necessary  to  mention  here,  compelled  an  assignment  of  the 
property  and  a  readjustment  of  the  business.  Mr.  Bush  pre- 
served his  financial  standing  among  his  creditors  so  com- 
pletely that  he  was  able  to  begin  business  again  with  a 
seriously  reduced   capital,  but  with   the  same  ,energy  and 


confidence  that  has  always  characterized  him.  He  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  is  carry- 
ing on  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  business.  He  has 
invented  several  pieces  of  machinery  connected  with  his 
works,  having  the  inventive  talent ;  but  he  has  rather  sought 
to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  necessary  demands 
of  a  reliable  trade.  He  is  an  honest,  conscientious  business 
man,  and  in  all  the  successes  and  reverses  of  his  business 
career,  he  has  preserved  an  unblemished  character  and 
enjoys  the  respect  of  the  community  as  a  citizen  of  liberality 
and  intelligence.  He  is  a  republican  in  political  faith,  and  as 
a  soldier,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  popular  reunions 
of  his  comrades.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1857,  he  married 
Miss  Melissa  Godfrey,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  who  has 
borne  him  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Of 
these,  Alfred  L.  and  Frederick  W.  are  employed  as  workmen 
in  their  father's  manufactory,  and  the  youngest,  Philo  P.,  is 
attending  the  public  schools.  In  1869,  Mrs.  Bush  died,  and 
before  his  removal  to  Ohio,  in  1871,  Mr.  Bush  married,  on 
the  6th  of  February  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Jeffery,  an  old  sea  captain,  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, who  has  borne  him  one  child,  living. 

Harsh,  George,  merchant,  legislator  and  banker, 
Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  15th,  1810.  He  is  the  youngest  son  and  only 
surviving  child  of  the  family  of  six  children  of  George 
Harsh  and  Catherine  Strieker,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1813, 
and  settled  in  Stark  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Massillon.  He 
was  a  substantial  type  of  the  genuine  pioneer,  passed  his  life 
in  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  was  a  worthy  and  influen- 
tial member  of  community.  .  He  died  when  about  seventy- 
three  years  old.  Our  subject  passed  most  of  his  minority 
on  a  farm,  having  the  advantages  of  only  a  common  school 
education.  In  1830,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
became  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother,  Jacob  Harsh,  who 
was  at  this  time  conducting  a  mercantile  business  in  Mas- 
sillon. About  a  year  subsequent  he  entered  into  partnership 
in  the  concern,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1834, 
purchased  the  whole  of  the  establishment,  and  carried  on 
the  business  for  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
also  subsequently  associated  for  several  years  in  mercantile 
business  with  Messrs.  Humberger  &  Oberlin.  In  1863  he 
retired  from  active  business  life.  During  this  time  he  was 
also  extensively  engaged  in  dealing  in  real  estate.  He  has 
likewise  performed  a  very  large  amount  of  work  as  executor 
and  administrator  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  His  excellent 
judgment,  great  caution  and  unquestioned  integrity,  ren- 
dered his  services  in  this  regard  most  valuable  to  commu- 
nity, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  citizen  of  Stark 
county  has  ever  transacted  in  the  same  time  as  much  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  as  he  has.  At  an  early  day  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  town  council,  and  for  eighteen  years  in  suc- 
cession was  subsequently  connected  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, holding  for  several  years  the  offices,  respectively,  of 
its  clerk  and  treasurer.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  whig, 
but  upon  the  birth  of  the  republican  party,  espoused  its 
principles,  and  at  different  times  has  been  the  standard- 
bearer  of  his  party.  In  the  sessions  of  1846  and  '47  he  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature. In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate,  and 
reelected  in  1862,  thus  serving  four  years.     His  record  as  a 
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public  servant  was  highly  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  his 
constituents,  and  the  cause  of  the  Union  found  in  him  a 
staunch  and  able  supporter.  Always  in  his  place,  and 
prompt  and  decided  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  as  a  wise,  prudent  and  safe 
legislator,  and  a  true  patriot.  From  1867  to  1873,  inclusive, 
he  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain  of  the  early  merchants  of 
Massillon,  and  his  business  career,  which  has  been  signally 
successful,  has  ever  been  characterized  by  superior  finan- 
ciering ability,  industry  and  honorable  dealing.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  mercantile  business  he  has  also  carried  on 
extensive  farming  interests,  in  which  occupation  he  has  ever 
taken  special  pleasure,  and  still  owns  several  parcels  of  val- 
uable land  in  the  vicinity  of  Massillon.  He  was  one  of 
three  receivers  appointed  by  the  court  to  close  up  the  affairs 
of  the  old  Bank  of  Massillon,  and  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  bank  of  that  city,  and  president  of  its  gas 
light  company.  He  has  been  thrice  married,  his  first  wife 
having  been  Susan  Stockly,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio ;  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Jane  E.  Smith,  of  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  present  companion,  Sarah  E.  McCarty,  of  Wayne  county, 
Ohio.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  three  children,  and  by 
the  third,  seven,  all  now  deceased.  Mr.  Harsh  has  been  a 
resident  of  Stark  county  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  is  held 
in  universal  esteem  for  his  courteous  bearing,  modest  man- 
ners, agreeable,  social  qualities,  and  sterling  moral  worth. 

Watson,  Joseph,  physician  and  druggist,  Massil- 
lon, Ohio,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  January  loth,  1798.  His  grandparents, 
born  in  Great  Britain,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  near 
Philadelphia,  when  the  country  was  but  little  better  than  a 
wilderness.  His  parents  were  Mark  Watson  and  Priscilla 
Livezey,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  oldest  in 
a  family  of  nine  children,  he  and  two  brothers  being  the  only 
survivors.  He  passed  the  years  of  his  minority  on  a  farm, 
where  he  enjoyed  but  the  very  limited  school  privileges  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  After  attaining  his 
majority,  he  attended  school  for  a  short  time,  and  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  and  has  passed  through  two  quite  distinct  epochs 
of  time.  He  remembers  the  day  when  people  were  talking 
about  a  crazy  man  by  the  name  of  Fulton,  who  was  trying 
to  run  a  boat  by  steam.  He  also  rode  on  the  first  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  from  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  At  a  later  day,  Professor  Morse  was  trying  to  secure 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  a  telegraph  from  Wash- 
ington city  to  Baltimore,  and  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
it.  When  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Muncy, 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  fall  of  1822, 
made  his  way  to  Belmont,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  foot, 
and  there  finished  his  reading  with  Dr.  Aaron  Hartley  of  that 

,  place.  Having  obtained  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  he 
started  out  to  find  a  location  in  which  to  practice  his  profes- 

•  sion,  and  on  May  8th,  1823,  arrived  at  a  very  small  hamlet 
called  Dover,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  where  he  stopped  and 
soon  had  acquired  a  very  fair  practice,  as  he  was  the  only 
physician  for  several  miles  around.  There  he  remained  ten 
years,  building  up  a  profitable  patronage.  In  December,  1 833, 
he  removed  to  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  active  practice  for  fifteen  years,  for  most  of  the 


time  in  partnership  with  others.  In  1835,  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  and  grocer  trade  and  continued  in  the  same  until  1877, 
when  he  retired  from  all  active  business.  On  November  4th, 
1824,  he  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  James  Walton,  of 
Pennsboro,  now  Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  whose  grandfather, 
Isaac  Walton,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  a  manor  on  which 
that  town  is  now  built.  Three  children  resulted  from  this 
union,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  the  days  of  the  Free 
Soil  issues  Dr.  Watson  was  a  staunch  abolitionist,  and  is  now 
a  republican.  He  was  reared  a  Friend,  but  is  now  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Church  of  Massillon.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  now  surviving  of  the  early  physicians  of  Ohio — has 
been  a  resident  of  Massillon  for  nearly  half  a  century,  during 
which  time  he  has  made  an  enviable  record  for  industry, 
promptness,  and  honorable  dealing.  He  possesses  excellent 
social  qualities  and  the  manners  of  a  courteous  and  affable 
gentleman.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  his  sterling  integrity 
and  high  moral  principles,  he  has  long  merited  and  enjoyed 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

VaLLELY,  James,  mayor  of  Canton  in  1879  and  1880, 
is  a  son  of  John  Vallely  and  Mary  McCrory.  The  family 
emigrated  to  America  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. Young  Vallely  attended  the  public  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia until  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  after  which  he  picked 
up  the  remainder  of  his  education  among  his  favorite  fellow- 
workmen.  The  last  years  of  his  minority  were  passed 
in  various  manufacturing  establishments,  respectively  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Alliance,  Ohio.  During 
this  time  he  learned  the  machinist's  trade  with  Norris  & 
Sons,  locomotive  builders,  in  Philadelphia,  which  trade  he 
followed  for  some  years  in  various  places  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  From  i860  to  1872  he 
was  engaged  as  machinist  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ment of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  employed  as  traveling  agent  for  the  Canton 
Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Company.  For  a  few  years  after- 
ward he  was  engaged  as  a  contractor  in  bridge-building, 
taking  in  the  fall  of  1875  ^  leading  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Hope  Wrought  Iron  Company,  of  Canton.  For  a 
number  of  years  previously,  while  engaged  at  his  trade,  he 
had  employed  his  leisure  time  in  reading  law,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  entered  the  office  of  George  E.  Baldwin,  of  Canton, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  studies  in  that  profession. 
While  thus  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  in  the  spring  of 
1879  he  was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  to  his  present 
position  as  mayor  of  Canton.  His  former  political  procliv- 
ities were  those  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  days  of  its 
importance.  On  November  13th,  i860,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Ellwood  Patterson,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  has 
borne  him  four  children,  three  living.  His  oldest  son,  Byron 
Vallely,  is  learning  the  trade  of  a  machinist  in  the  shops  of 
the  Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  The 
other  children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  same  city. 
Mayor  Vallely  is  a  modest  and  unassuming  gentleman. 
Deprived  in  his  early  life  of  the  privileges  of  an  education, 
he  supplemented  such  advantages  as  he  had  with  personal 
effort  in  private  reading  and  study.  He  is  in  all  respects  a 
self-made  man,  and  is  much  respected  in  his  community  as 
one  possess^  of  the  attributes  of  an  honorable  manhood. 
His  intelligence,  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  render  him 
a  very  suitable  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Canton. 
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FOLGER,  Robert  HaSWELL,  lawyer,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  January 
nth,  1812.  His  parents  were  Mayhew  Folger  .and  Mary 
Joy,  both  natives  of  Nantucket  Island,  Massachusetts.  They 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  substan- 
tial citizens  of  the  community.  His  father  was  a  successful 
navigator  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  surviving  mutineer  of  the  ship  Bounty,  and  the  colony 
with  him,  on  Pitcairn  Island,  in  February,  1808.  In  1810  he 
removed  from  Nantucket  Island  to  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  181 3  became  a  pioneer  to  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  died  September  ist,  1828,  aged  fifty-four. 
His  wife  died  in  June,  1858,  aged  eighty-one.  She  was  one 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  women,  and  throughout  her  long 
life  no  cloud  ever  passed  over  her  relying  faith  in  her  reli- 
gion. Our  subject  received  a  fair  English  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massillon,  being  a  class-mate  of  the  late 
Rev.  Adam  Poe,  and  of  Judge  Voris,  now  of  Mattoon,  Illi- 
nois. After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  clerking,  he  in 
1831,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  began  reading  law 
under  the  late  General  Dwight  Jarvis,  but  his  financial  cir- 
cumstances interrupting  his  prosecution  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  business, 
and  in  1834  embarked  in  merchandizing,  continuing  in  the 
same  for  five  years.  In  1839  he  resumed  his  legal  studies 
under  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Pease,  of  Massillon,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  New  Lisbon,  in  February,  1842,  with 
Hon.  Louis  Schaefer,  of  Canton.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession,  the  same  embracing  a  considerable  amount  of 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  business.  His  early  limited  educa- 
tional privileges  were  supplemented  by  diligent  improve- 
ment of  his  spare  time  in  private  reading  and  study,  until 
he  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best-informed  man 
in  history  and  general  literature  in  his  county,  and  is 
more  largely  than  any  other  person  consulted  on  these  sub- 
jects. At  the  expenditure  of  great  labor  and  time  he  has 
collected  a  very  large  amount  of  historical  material  relative 
to  his  section  of  the  State,  and  in  his  large  and  well-selected 
library  may  be  found  doubtless  a  larger  amount  of  this  kind 
of  material  than  in  any  other  place  in  his  county.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  been  a  local  correspondent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette,  his  communications  appearing  under  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  "  Haswell."  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley," 
that  appeared  in  that  journal  several  years  since.  He  has 
also  written  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Stark 
county  from  its  organization  in  1824  to  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  St.  John's  new  church  edifice  in  Canton,  in 
1875.  He  is  likewise  a  local  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  in  which  paper  lately  appeared,  under  the  signature 
of  "An  Argonaut  of  '29,"  a  number  of  his  articles,  forming  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Ohio  canal  from  the  time  the  State 
internal  improvement  bill  passed  the  legislature  to  the  fin- 
ishing of  that  public  work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  in  the  archives  of  which  will  be 
found  a  manuscript  historical  sketch  of  the  settlement  of 
Stark  county,  prepared  by  Mr.  Folger.  By  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Hayes,  a  copy  was  also  placed  in  the  Ohio  State  Library 
at  Columbus.  He  has  at  different  times  served  his  adopted 
city  as  mayor,  and  also  as  president  of  the  town  council,  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  present  rules  of  order  for  the  government  of  the  council. 


Politically  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  abolitionists,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  republican  party  in  Ohio. 
On  January  30th,  1834,  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Ammon  Heydon,  of  Massillon.  Of  seven  children  by  this 
union,  five  are  living.  The  only  surviving  son,  William  M. 
Folger,  is  a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  United  States  navy, 
being  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  ship  Swatara, 
now  on  duty  at  Hong  Kong,  China.  Two  of  the  daugh- 
ters reside  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Sarah  R.  Folger  is  assistant 
in  the  city  high  school.  Lavinia  C.  is  wife  of  James  M. 
Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Brown,  attorneys-at-law  ;  and 
Mary  J.  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Porter,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
The  other  daughter,  Elizabeth  L.  Folger,  resides  in  Mas- 
sillon. Mr.  Folger  is  a  gentleman  of  very  decided  views, 
plain  and  outspoken  in  his  manners,  honorable  in  his  deal- 
ings, and  commands  a  wide  influence  in  his  community. 

McCULLOUGH,  Thomas,  vice-president  Union 
National  Bank,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Steubenville, 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  March  6th,  1810.  He  is  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish  Protestant  ancestry  on  both  sides.  His 
grandfather,  John  McCullough,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to 
America  in  the  year  1796,  and  after  stopping  for  a  few 
months  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Fayette 
county  inthe  same  State,  and  in  1799  became  a  pioneer  to 
Ohio,  settling  near  Steubenville,  Jefferson  county.  The  fam- 
ily was  a  fine  specimen  of  those  early  settlers  whose  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  morality  contributed  largely  to  the 
civilization  and  development  of  eastern  Ohio.  Here  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Western  wilderness  this  sturdy  pioneer  erected 
a  rude  cabin  of  unhewn  logs  chinked  with  mud.  The  chim- 
ney was  made  of  sticks  cemented  with  the  same  material. 
The  windows  were  of  paper  smeared  with  grease,  while  a 
quilt  served  the  purpose  of  a  door.  The  floor  was  of  split 
logs,  through  the  openings  between  their  badly-fitted  edges 
rattlesnakes  would  crawl  into  the  cabin  at  night. 

"  Those  sturdy  pioneers  an  impulse  felt. 

Which  their  less-hardy  sons  scarce  understand; 
'Mid  nature's  new  and  wildest  scenes  they  dwelt. 
And  fought  wild  men  and  beasts  for  every  foot  of  land." 

Mr.  McCullough  died  in  December,  1827  on  the  farm,  which 
he  had  cleared,  aged  seventy-five  years.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  were  John  McCullough  and  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ritchie,  an  Irish  emigrant  to  America,  and  a  pioneer 
to  Jefferson  county  about  the  year  1798.  They  were  married 
near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  there  resided  for  several  years. 
In  1821,  his  father  moved  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where,  for 
several  years,  he  kept  a  hotel.  He  was  also  for  a  consider- 
able time  postmaster  at  that  place.  He  died  in  1852,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three.  One  of  his  brothers,  David 
McCullough,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Our  subject, 
as  the  third  son  of  ten  children,  had  a  farmer's  boyhood  and 
only  a  common  school  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  four 
years  in  superintending  a  large  plantation  near  Wheeling. 
In  February,  1836,  he  removed  to  Massillon,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  Massillon  Rolling-Mill  Company  to  superin- ' 
tend  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  their  extensive  farms, 
comprising  at  that  time  many  thousand  acres.  In  1840  this 
company  failed,  and,  in  1848,  Mr.  McCullough  purchased  a 
portion  of  the  land,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
thousand  acres,  of  which  he  still  retains  between  three  and 
four  hundred.      In    185 1   he  became   connected   as   stock- 
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holder  with  the  Massillon  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio, 
and  was  subsequently  made  its  president.  In  1864  this 
company  was  merged  into  the  Union  National  Bank,  of  Mas- 
sillon, of  which  Mr.  McCullough  remained  president  until 
1873.  Ever  since  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Massillon  he  has 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  dealing  largely 
in  real  estate.  He  is  a  stock-holder  in  the  Cleveland  and 
Massillon  Railroad,  and  was  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  city  council.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  Henry  Clay 
whig,  and  now  a  republican.  In  religious  faith  he  is  an 
Episcopalian,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  one  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Timothy's  Church, 
of  Massillon.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Caroline  Applegate,  of  Wheeling  West  Virginia,  whom 
he  married  March  i6th,  1837.  She  died  February  3d,  1838. 
On  May  12th,  1840,  he  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  John 
Melendy,  of  Vermont.  She  died  May  8th,  1877,  having  been 
the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter,  the  former  deceased.  The 
daughter,  Caroline,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  H.  Everhard,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Massillon.  Mr.  McCullough  is  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of  Massillon,  and  very  greatly  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. On  December  30th,  1879,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Hurxthal,  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

KiRKLAND,  William   Henry,  homoepathic  phy- 
sician, Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 
November   loth,    1840.     His  grandfather,  James   Kirkland, 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  became  a  pioneer 
to  Athens,  Athens  county,  about  the  year  181 5.     He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Mansfield,  and  died  in  Crestline,  Ohio, 
in  1874,  in  his  eighty-first  year.     His  father  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Ohio  with  the  family,  and  in  1838  married  Maria 
Decker,  of  Bucyrus,   Crawford   county.      He   subsequently 
resided  for  some   time   in   the   counties   of   Richland   and 
Huron,   and  died   in    1877,  aged    sixty -five.       He  was   a 
mechanic,  and  a  very  substantial  member  of  community. 
He  had  by  this   marriage  a  family  of  seven   children,   of 
whom  our  subject  is  the  oldest  son.     Upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  when   he  was   about  twelve  years   of  age,   young 
Kirkland  was  placed  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather,  in 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  some  five 
years.     From  an  early  age  he  was  compelled  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  acquired  by  his  own  efforts  a 
good  common  school  education.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  winter,  occupying  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  year  engaged  in  such  employment  as  offered, 
and  thus  continued  for  twelve  years.     During  this  time,  hav- 
ing previously  cherished  the  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  for  that 
purpose.     In  the  summer  of  1862  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  government  by  enlisting  in  company  K,  82d  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  and  was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term   of  service,   in   the   summer  of  1863.     He  was  twice 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  forehead  and  in  the  left  arm  and  breast.     It  was  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  instant  death.     He  subsequently  read 
medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  William  A.  Whippy, 
a  homoeopathic  physician   of  Goshen,  Indiana,   attended  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
College  in  the  winter  of  1871  and  '72,  and,  after  one  year's 
association  in  practice  with  his  preceptor,  he  removed  to  Mas- 
sillon, Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  January,  1875,  3-iid  there  be- 
came the  successor  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Catlin,  who  in  the  follow- 


ing February  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Kirkland  is  the 
fourth  homoeopathic  physician  in  Massillon,  his  predecessors 
being  respectively  Drs.  Martin,  Curtiss  and  Catlin.  In  the 
winter  of  1877  and  '78  he  took  another  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  the  following  spring.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  north-eastern  Ohio, 
also  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  He  is  a 
Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  likewise 
connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
He  is  in  all  respects  a  self-made  man,  having  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He 
has  met  with  very  gratifying  success  in  Massillon,  and  has 
built  up  a  very  fine  patronage.  He  is  a  man  of  decidedly 
quiet  disposition,  very  retiring  in  manners  and  possessing 
sterling  natural  moral  worth.     Politically  he  is  a  republican. 

Hunt,  Salmon,  president  First  National  Bank,  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  was  born  in  North  Norwich,  Chenango  county, 
New  York,  February  13th,  1813.     His  parents  were  Timothy 
Hunt  and  Nancy  Long,  both  natives  of  Vermont.    His  father 
was  a  farmer,  carpenter,  miller,  manufacturer,  and  a  contrac- 
tor for  public  works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.     Among 
these  was  a  contract  for  building  a  portion  of  the  Erie  canal, 
in  New  York,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  canal  in  New  Jersey. 
His  last  work  was  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Niagara 
river  fi'om  the  American  shore  to  an  island,  thereby  uniting 
the  Erie  canal  with  the  Black  Rock  harbor.    He  died  at  Black 
Rock,  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work.     Our  subject  is 
the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  one 
sister  only  survives.     She  is  wife  of  John  Calkins  a  lumber 
dealer  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.     Salmon  Hunt  received 
his    education    in   the   common   school    and   in    Hamilton 
Academy,  Madison  county,  in  his  native  State,  his  school 
privileges  ceasing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  then  began  his 
business  career  as  a  store  clerk  in  Norwich,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  in  various  localities  in  New  York, 
lUiriois,  and  Ohio,  for  some  eight  years,  for  a  small  portion 
of  which  time  having  personal  interest  in  the  business.     In 
February,   1837,  he  married   Helen,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Per  Lee,  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango  county.  New  York. 
In  the  following  spring  he  made  a  reconnoitering  trip  to  the 
West,  passing  through  portions  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and 
finally  settled  in  Massillon,  Stark  county,  and  embarked  in 
the  dry  goods  trade  with  his  wife's  uncle,  T.  R.  Butler.     In 
this,  however,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  became  a  salesman  in  the  store  of  Robert  H. 
Folger,  of  Massillon,  where  he  remained  until  1839,  when  he 
entered  the  bank  of  Massillon  as  bookkeeper  and  teller, 
and  subsequently  was  made  assistant-cashier,  and  finally 
appointed  cashier,  being  connected  with  the  institution  for 
twelve  years.    In  185 1,  was  formed  a  new  independent  bank, 
known  as  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Massillon,  of  which  Mr. 
Hunt  was  elected  cashier,  and  so  remained  for  some  eleven 
or  twelve  years.     In  1864,  this  bank  was  merged  into  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Massillon,  Mr.  Hunt  retaining  the 
position  of  cashier,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  president,  Dr. 
Isaac  Steese,  in  1874,  he  was  elected  president,  which  position 
he  still  occupies.     He  has  been  a  resident  of  Massillon  for 
forty-three  years,  and  connected  with  its  banking  interests 
longer  than  any  other  citizen  of  that  place.     His  record  is 
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that  of  an  industrious,  efficient  and  honorable  business  man, 
who  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  business,  and  has 
never  sought  or  held  any  official  positions.  He  possesses  fine 
abilities  as  a  financier,  is  cautious  and  strictly  honorable  in 
all  his  business  intercourse,  by  means  of  which  qualities, 
coupled  with  his  urbane  bearing  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
he  commands  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Hunt's  family  has  consisted  of  four 
children — ^two  living — a  son  and  a  daughter.  James  H.  Hunt 
is  cashier  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Massillon,  and 
Helen  M.  Hunt  resides  with  her  parents.  In  political  views, 
Mr.  Hunt  was  formerly  a  whig- — now  a  republican.  As 
respects  religious  doctrine,  he  favors  the  view  that  the  soul 
has  a  distinct  existence  apart  from  the  deity,  and  that  it  has 
a  past  as  well  as  a  future  immortality. 

Baker,  Phillip,  business  man  and  banker.  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Little  York,  Pennsylvania,  June  20, 
1812.  His  parents  were  Phillip  Baker  and  Catherine  Metzger, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Pioneers  to  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio,  in  1816,  they  settled  near  Canal  Dover.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  miller  by  occupation,  and  died  in 
1819.  He  is,  himself,  the  youngest  son  and  only  surviving 
child  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  passed  the  first  nine- 
teen years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  and  for  the  two  remaining 
years  of  his  minority,  attended  a  select  school  at  Berlin, 
Holmes  county,  Ohio.  He  was  subsequently  employed  for 
some  four  years  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  S.  A.  Towner,  in 
Canal  Dover.  Subsequently,  for  some  years,  he  engaged  in 
the  tinning  business,  and  for  a  short  time  in  boating  on  the 
Ohio  canal.  In  1847,  he  became  proprietor  of  a  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  which  he  conducted  for  sixteen  years,  this 
being  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Canal 
Dover.  From  1854  to  1858,  he  was  a  director  in  the  Dover 
Furnace  Company,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Dover  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  same.  In  April,  1867,  he  embarked 
in  private  banking,  opening  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Canal 
Dover,  in  which  he  has  since  been  continuously  engaged. 
Among  the  local  offices  held  by  him  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  township  clerk,  which  position  he  filled  four  years,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  for  two  years,  and  of  the  board  of 
education  for  nine  years.  In  his  younger  days,  he  took  quite 
a  lively  interest  in  politics,  being  first  a  whig  and  then  a 
republican.  He  has  been  twice  married,  having  in  April,  1840, 
married  Charlotte  W.  Towner,  of  Canal  Dover,  who  died 
in  1845,  and  in  November,  1847,  married  Harriet  Elliott. 
Her  father,  Wilson  Elliott,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  Commodore  Elliott,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  This  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  four  children, 
as  follows  :  Jesse  D.  and  Charles  F.  Baker,  who  are  connected 
with  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Canal  Dover.  The  former 
has  been  cashier  for  twelve  years,  and  the  latter  is  assistant 
cashier.  These  gentlemen  now  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  are  excellent  business  men  and  much  respected  citizens. 
Mary  Catherine  is  wife  of  A.  H.  Hardesty,  of  Canal  Dover,and 
Loretta  is  wife  of  E.  P.  De  Graff,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Baker's  business  career  has  been  pecuniarily  success- 
ful. By  the  exercise  of  industry  and  economy,  he  has 
accumulated  a  handsome  competency.  Modest  and  reserved 
in  manners,  and  strictly  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  for  nearly  seventy  years  resided. 


McLaIN,  John  Evans,  president  Union  National 
Bank,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  15th,  1814.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  became 
settlers  of  the  Keystone  State.  His  parents  were  James  Mc- 
Lain  and  Eleanor  Evans.  They  came  from  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1820.  His  father  was  a  miller 
by  occupation  and  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
our  subject  was  the  third  son.  He  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
father  when  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  from  the 
age  of  ten,  made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  earning  his  own 
livelihood  and  picking  up  at  intervals  such  meagre  education 
as  the  common  schools  of  that  day  afforded.  In  this  early 
disciplinary  school  he  learned  the  virtues  of  industry,  self- 
denial,  and  frugality,  which  have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping 
his  subsequent  career  and  in  creating  that  success  with  which 
his  business  life  has  been  signally  characterized.  When  about 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  came  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  in 
April,  1832,  began  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade  under 
Jacob  Jacoby,  and  followed  the  same  for  about  eight  years. 
In  1836,  he  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Everhart,  of  the  firm 
of  Knap  &  Everhart,  who  were  theTirst  manufacturers  of 
threshing  machines  in  Stark  county,  and  engaged  in  this 
manufacture  under  the  firm  name  of  Knap  &  McLain,  and 
thus  continued  until  1840,  when  the  whole  business  was  sold 
out  to  another  firm,  who,  a  few  years  subsequent,  moved  the 
business  to  Mansfield.  Mr.  McLain  then  purchased  three 
boats  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  some  three  years  was 
engaged  in  running  a  line  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth. 
For  a  few  years  subsequent,  he  was  engaged,  first,  in  the 
livery  business,  then  in  the  drug,  and  afterward  in  the  dry 
goods  trade.  He  was  then  employed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  car  shops  at  Massillon,  of  the  firm  of  Daven- 
port, Russell  &  Co.,  and  still  later  by  the  Massillon  Iron 
Company,  to  superintend  the  building  of  their  furnaces,  and 
to  purchase  iron-ore  and  coal  for  the  same,  and  to  sell  the 
goods  manufactured.  P'inally,  upon  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany, he  conducted  the  business  on  his  own  account,  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  out  of  its  profits  certain  sums  of  money 
for  which  he  had  previously  become  security.  In  the  fall  of 
1851,  he  finished  the  building  of  two  sections,  east  of  Massil- 
lon, of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  From  1849  to  1852,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  carriage  manufacture  in  Massillon.  In  1852, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Henry  L.  Yesler,  he  erected  a  very  ex- 
tensive saw-mill  in  Seattle,  in  Washington  Territory.  About 
the  year  1856,  he  bought  out  a  private  banking  institution  in 
Massillon,  in  which  he  had  become  pecuniarily  interested, 
conducted  it  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  wound  it  up,  thereby 
securing  certain  obligations  due  him  by  the  firm.  From  the 
spring  of  1862  to  the  fall  of  1865,  he  was  also  engaged  in 
dry  goods  trade.  From  1862  to  1864,  he  served  as  provost- 
marshal  for  Stark  county.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  he  visited 
California  and  other  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  his  saw-mill  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
has  since  made  annual  trips  to  that  portion  of  the  West.  In 
April,  1869,  he  engaged  in  private  banking,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McLain  &  Hunt,  the  latter  being  a  son  of  Mr. 
Salmon  Hunt,  whose  biography  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  This  arrangement  continued  for  six  years,  Mr. 
McLain's  sons,  James  H.  and  Charles  L.  McLain  being 
partners.   In  January,  1875,  Mr.  McLain  was  made  president 
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of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Massillon,  which  position  he 
still  occupies.  At  various  times  he  has  served  in  the  Massil- 
lon city  council.  In  politics,  he  is  a  staunch  republican.  On 
January  loth,  1839,  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Austin,  of  Massillon,  though  originally  from  Vermont.  Six 
children  resulted  from  this  union,  four  living  and  residents  of 
Massillon.  James  H.  and  Charles  McLain  are  now  engaged 
in  the  milling  business,  and  Clarence  M.  is  a  dry  goods  mer- 
chant. The  daughter,  Mary,  is  wife  of  Charles  M.  Russell, 
of  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Massillon.  During  a  resi- 
dence of  nearly  half  a  century  in  Massillon,  Mr.  McLain,  as 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  has  been  very  largely 
identified  with  many  of  its  local  industries.  He  possesses 
high  executive  ability,  and  has  ever  been  noted  for  his  care- 
fulness as  a  financier.  His  business  career  has  been  a 
signal  success,  and  to-day  he  ranks  among  the  most  solid 
and  wealthy  citizens  of  his  adopted  city.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  agreeable,  affable  manners,  and  much  repected. 

WOR.LEY,  Daniel,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  clergyman,  edu- 
cator and  legislator,  was  born  February  28th,  1829,  in  Har- 
risburg,   Pennsylvania.     His  father,  Thomas   Worley,   now 
deceased,  was  a  descendant  of  the  early  Moravian   settlers 
of  York,  Pennsylvania.     Of  a  family  of  seven  children,  three 
are  living.    One  son.  Professor  F.  U.  Worley,  is  now  teach- 
ing as  principal   of   one   of  the  public  schools  of   Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Richard  Worley,  another  son,  now 
deceased,  was  occupying  the  position  of  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  the  same  city.     Our  subject  was  the  oldest  in  the 
family,  and  after  receiving  the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools   and  academy  at   Harrisburg,  he  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania  College,    at   Gettysburg,  and   completed  a  thorough 
classical  course,  graduating  therefrom  in  September,  1850. 
Having  the  ministry  in  view,  he  repaired  to  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  studying  the- 
ology.    While  doing  so,  he  accepted  and  filled  the  position 
of  tutor  two  years,  with  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a  permanent  position  as  professor  of  math- 
ematics  and  natural  science,  which  chair  he  occupied  for 
eleven  years.    The  institution  became  one  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  State.     Professor  Worley  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, by  many  of  the  leading  professional  and  business  men 
who  were  formerly  his  pupils,  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  best  educated  teachers  of  the  State.    In  1852,  hav- 
ing completed  his  theological  studies  under  the  instructions 
of  Professor  Lehman,  now  president  of  Capital  University,  he 
was  licensed,  and  in  1855  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
denomination.     In  1863  he   resigned  his  professorship  and 
took  charge   of  an  academy  in  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
for  one  year.     In  the  following  year  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  charge  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio.    He  held  the  position  for  a  period  of  eleven  years. 
He  took  this  position  when  the  schools  were  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  but  by  intelligent  classification  and  judicious 
management    he    brought    them    up   to   a  high    order  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness.    At  the  close  of  his  labors  in  the 
public   schools,  he  retired  from  public   work,  about  a  year 
after  which  he  started  a  private  school  with  good  success. 
In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by   the 
democratic  party  as  representative  from  Stark  county  to  the 
legislature  by  a  majority  of  about  one  thousand.    After  serv- 
ing out  his  term,  during  which  he  was  chairman  of  committee 
on   public  schools  and  on  codification   of  school  laws,   he 
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returned  to  Canton  and  resumed  teaching.     While  in  the 
legislature,  he  was  recognized  as   a  strong  advocate   of  all 
measures  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the  protection  of  the 
liberties   of  the   people.     While   in   Capital   University,  he 
received  the  nomination  of  the  whig  party  for  representative 
to  the  legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  the  nomination 
i<3f  Congress.     This  was  in  the  waning  days   of  the   whig 
party,  and  he,  of  course,  suffered  defeat.     In  Canton  he  has 
at  different  times  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  and 
board  of  water  works.     In  his  political  career  as  a  candidate 
and  officer,  he  has  both  publicly  and  privately  wielded  a 
strong  influence  over  the  people,  and  although  firm  in  his 
convictions  and  fearless  in  his  denunciations,  he  has  never 
descended  to  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  political  trickster. 
From  the  time  he  was  ordained,  in  1855,  he  has  not  been 
derelict  to  his  ministerial  vows,  but  has  always  officiated  as 
pastor   over  some  flock,   and  has   devoted  himself  to  the 
profession,  building  up  weak  congregations,  restoring  shat- 
tered  and  disbanded   organizations,  everywhere  preaching 
the  gospel  and  performing  the  duties  of  a  missionary.     Dur- 
ing the  time  he  lived  in  Columbus,  he  edited  for  nine  years 
the  Lutheran  Standard,  the  organ  of  the  joint  synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and,  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  times 
incident  to  the  war,  he  preserved  its  circulation  and  identi- 
fied himself  as  an  able  editor  and  writer.     He  served  also 
during  one  year  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Columbus. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  1852,  he  married  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  William  Smith,  president  of  Capital  Uni- 
versity, a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     A  sister  of 
Mrs.  Worley,  Wilhelmina  C,  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Professor 
E.   Schmidt,  of   the   same  university,   and    another  sister, 
Amelia,  was  formerly  the  wife   of  Rev.    Mr.   Steierwalt,   a 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Rev.  M. 
B.  Leuker,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  Lyken,  Pennsylvania. 
Of  two  children  born  to  Professor  Worley,  but  one,  a  boy, 
Willie  R.,  is  living,  six  years  old. 

Albright,  Peter  G.,  banker,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  November  28th,  1838.  His  parents 
were  Michael  Albright  and  Elizabeth  Root,  both  natives  of 
Germany.  His  father  emigrated  to  America  about  the  year 
1830,  and  settled  in  Kendall,  now  Massillon,  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  where  for  some  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  selling 
clocks.  A  clock  which  at  that  time  sold  for  ^550,  can  be 
bouglit  now  for  $3.50.  He  afterwards  embarked  in  the  gro- 
cery trade,  being  one  of  the  first  wholesale  grocers  of  the 
place,  and  conducted  the  business  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  He  died  in  1850,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  his  day,  was 
noted  for  his  open-hearted  liberality,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  an  enemy.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  oldest  son.  Being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  compelled  from  that  time  onward  to  a  great 
extent  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  His  mother  con- 
tinued to  conduct  the  store  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
young  Albright  became  a  clerk  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  for 
four  years  had  chief  management  of  the  business.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  therefore  very  much  restricted. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself 
in  the  grocery  trade,  and  thus  continued  for  sixteen  years. 
In  January,  1872,  he  engaged  in  private  banking,  in  com- 
pany with  William  McClymonds,  the  bank  taking  the  name 
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of  the  German  Deposit  Bank  of  Massillon.  For  a  consid- 
erable time  past  he  has  also  been  quite  extensively  engaged 
in  dealing  in  real  estate.  With  the  exception  of  a  term  of 
service  in  the  Massillon  city  council,  he  has  never  sought  or 
held  political,  office.  In  April,  1865,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Sthal,  of  Navarre,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 
Formerly  a  democrat  in  politics,  he  is  now  a  republican.  He 
has  been  a  Freemason  for  twenty  years,  and  is  a  membet^f 
Sippo  Lodge,  No.  47,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Mr.  Albright  began 
the  world  a  poor  boy,  but  by  an  industrious-  and  correct 
business  career  has  worked  his  way  to  a  prominent  position 
among  the  self-made  men  of  his  community.  He  has  ever 
been  characterized  for  an  enterprising  spirit,  having  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  projects  for  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  his  community.  Honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
agreeable  and  gentlemanly  in  manners,  he  commands  alike 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

KUHNS,  Lewis  MarchaND,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, ,  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
born  March  30th,  1826,  in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  his  parents  were  born  in  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
his  mother,  Esther  Steck,  being  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
M.  Steck,  a  celebrated  pioneer  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Our  subject  is  the  third 
in  a  family  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  In 
his  boyhood  the  old-fashioned  log  school  houses  were  still  in 
vogue,  in  which  he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  common 
branches,  under  inconvenient  surroundings  and  imperfect 
tutelage.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  began  his  academic 
education  at  Zelionople,  Pennsylvania,  having  already  formed 
the  intention  of  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry.  He 
attributes  his  early  and  continued  bias  in  that  direction  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  the  con- 
versation and  prayers  of  a  pious  mother.  Having  continued 
about  two  years  in  the  academy,  he  entered  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  for  five  years  he  prosecuted 
his  classical  and  theological  studies.  In  March,  1852,  he 
received  an  ad  interim  license,  and  in  the  following  June  he 
was  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Pittsburgh 
synod.  Having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation at  Freeport,  Pennsylvania,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  small  congregations,  he  was  ordained  in  1854,  at  that 
place,  and  remained  there,  performing  pastoral  duties,  four 
years.  His  next  charge  was  at  Leechburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  labored  ten  years,  enjoying  many  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  success.  From  a  small  and  distracted  body  the 
congregation  became  united  and  harmonious,  and  the 
membership  increased  to  three  hundred.  Upon  first  taking 
charge  here,  he  officiated  part  of  the  time  at  two  other 
places,  which  became  self-sustaining  before  the  expiration 
of  his  pastorate.  In  addition  to  this  pastoral  work  he, 
in  connection  with  the  congregation,  was  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  a  fine  school  building  for  the  use 
of  a  school  already  organized  in  that  place,  and  which 
soon  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity.  Thus  four- 
teen years  of  successful  pastoral  work  were  passed  within 
four  miles  of  his  native  place,  the  two  villages  of  Freeport 
and  Leechburg  being  only  seven  miles  apart,  and  his  birth- 
place being  about  midway  between  them.  He  was  next 
called  to  Bellefontaine,  where  he  served  over  three  years 
with  satisfaction  to  the  community  and  to  his  people,  the 
congregation  at  one  time  being  augmented  by  about  seventy 


members.     In  July,  1869,  he  came  to  Canton,  where  he  now 
resides.    Although  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  church 
journals,  Dr.  Kuhns  has  given  his  attention  rather  to  per- 
sonal ministrations  among  his  people,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately.    As  an  evidence  of  his  standing  among  his  brethren, 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  officially  as  secretary  six 
years  and  president  three  years  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod ;  as 
president  two  years  of  the  East  Ohio  Synod,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Wittenberg  College,  the  lat- 
ter institution  having,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  D.  D.     In  private  conversation  and  by  public  addresses 
he  has  become  prominently  identified  with  Sabbath-schools, 
temperance  work  and  other  reforms.     He  belongs  to  the  lib- 
eral progressive  wing  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  known  as  the 
General  Synod.     This  branch  is  in  friendly  relations  with 
other  evangelical  churches  in  the  occasional  interchange  of 
pulpit  ministrations  and  in  the  appointment  of  fraternal  del- 
egates to  general  asseinblies  and  conferences.     Dr.  Kuhns 
possesses  the  sagacity  and  discretion  necessary  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  peace  of  a  congregation.     He  has  the  grace 
and  knowledge  required  to  live  a  serene  and  happy  life,  and 
to  exert  a  benign  and  helpful  influence.     His  ability,  benev- 
olence and  character  have  secured  him  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community.     On  the  8th  of  June,  1852,  he 
married  Miss  Maria  Luyties,  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
A  sister  of  Mrs.  Kuhns  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Ulery,  of 
that  place.    Herman  L.  Kuhns,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Kuhns, 
is   one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Canton  Spring  Works,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Daniel  Cobaugh,  and  has  charge  of  the 
business  department.     This  manufactory,  under  their  man- 
agement, has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pros- 
perous of  its  kind  in  the  State.     From  a  bankrupt  concern 
in  1877,  it  passed,  January   i,   1878,  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  firm,  and  has  already  become  a  thriving  business. 
They  employ  nearly  one  hundred  hands,  and  produce  about 
$150,000  worth  of  springs  annually.     Founded  on  a  cash 
basis,  they  I'ank  financially  as  first-class  manufacturers.   Mr. 
Kuhns  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Wittenberg 
College,  to  which  also  his  father  belongs.     Two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Nettie,    are  graduates  of   Lutherville  Seminary, 
near  Baltimore,    Maryland,   and   are   accomplished  young 
ladies.    Willie,  a  young  son,  is  in  attendance  at  the  Canton 
public  schools. 

Catlin,  M,  Milton,  homoeopathic  physician  and 
surgeon,  Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Winfield,  Herkimer 
county.  New  York,  August  15th,  1846.  His  parents  were 
Rodger  Catlin  and  Elizabeth  Noble,  both  natives  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  is  the  third  son  of  a  family  in  all  com- 
prising seven  children,  and  was  left  parentless  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age,  from  which  time  until  he  was  fifteen,  he 
found  a  home  in  farmers'  families,  working  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons,  and  attending  the  common  schools  during 
portions  of  the  winters.  For  the  last  two  of  these  years,  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  academy  in  his  native  town. 
Upon  leaving  the  academy,  he  took  the  first  prize  for  superi- 
ority in  declamation.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  company  D, 
46th  veteran  New  York  volunteers,  and  served  through  the 
war.  He  participated,  among  others,  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  all  those  of  the  Virginia  campaign  up  to 
the  surrender  of  Lee.      His  health  being  impaired  by  the 
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army  service,  upon  returning  home  he  entered  the  office  of 
Dr..  Nathan  Spencer,  an  homoeopathic  physician,  ofWinfield, 
INIew  York,  as  a  patient  and  student,  and  prosecuted  his  read- 
ing with  Dr.  Spencer,  attended  lectures  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  therefrom  graduated 
in  February,  1868.  In  the  following  spring,  he  opened  an 
'office  and  began  practice  in  Brookfield,  Madison  county. 
New  York,  where  he  remained  some  three  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  from  which  place, 
in  February,  1875,  he  removed  to  Canton,  his  present  resi- 
dence. He  is  a  member  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society,  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  and  of  the  American  Insti- 
tution of  Homoeopathy,  and  once  served  as  secretary  of  the 
■former  body.  In  political  views,  he  is  a  republican.  In 
January,  1869,  he  married  Rozella  D.,  daughter  of  Anson 
dark,  of  Brookfield,  New  York,  and  has  three  children. 
Dr.  Gatlin  is  the  oldest  homoeopathic  physician  in  Canton, 
and  commands  the  leading  practice  of  that  school.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  practice,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  community  as  well  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession as  for  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  personal  worth. 

Palmer,  John  OsBORN,  physician  and  merchant, 
of  Canton,   Ohio,  was   born  June  4th,   1843,   •i'   Austerlitz, 
Columbia    county.    New  York.      His    father,   Jedediah  W. 
Palmer,  was  a  native  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
studied  medicine  and  began  practice  in  Austerlitz,  Columbia 
county.   New  York.      While   there   he   became   acquainted 
with,  and  married  Miss  Mary  M.  Osborn,  a  native  of  Long 
Island.     After  practicing   for  some  years  he   removed   to 
Victor,   Ontario   county.  New  York,  where  he  still  resides, 
havings  a  large  consultation  and  general  practice.     Although 
well   advanced  in   years,  he    is    still    well    preserved   and 
vigorous,  and  able  to  attend  to   the   arduous   duties  of  his 
profession.      Of  a  family   of   five    children,   four   are   still 
living.     Rev.  D.  H.  Palmer,  the  oldest  son,  is  the  pastar 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Penn  Yan,  New  York.     The 
youngest    son,   Frederick,   is   attending   Hamilton  College, 
New  York.     Our  subject,  John  O.  Palmer,  had  good  early 
facilities  for  education,  although  the  earnest  efforts  of  his 
father  in  giving  all  his  children  a  good  education  requn-ed 
vigorous  and  economical  cooperation  on  their  part.     After 
receiving  good  training  in  the  hands  of  private  teachers, 
and  attending   each   of  the   academies  located  at   Homer 
and  Auburn,  he   began   a   complete   and  thorough   course 
of  medical  instruction   in   the   medical   department   of   the 
University  of  Buffalo.     After  attending  lectures  three  years, 
and  receiving  a  diploma,  he   settled,  in   the   latter  part  of 
1867,  in  Collamer,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  1871,  building  up  a  lucrative  and  extensive  bus- 
iness.    Close  application  while  in  the  university,  and  hard 
work  while  practicing,  resulted  in  impaired  health  and  shat- 
tered constitution.     He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  up  his 
practice  and  seek  a  different  climate.     Removing  to  Kansas, 
he  embarked  in  the  carpet  and  house-furnishing  business  for 
about  two  years,  after  which  he  closed  out  his  stock  and 
removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.    Beginning 
in  1873,  he  embarked  and  has  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
business  until  the  present.     He  has  a  large  and  extensive 
stock  of  carpets  and  house-furnishing  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions.     He   advertises  liberally,  and  has   a  fine  trade.     In 
politics  Dr.  Palmer  affiliates  with  the  republican  party,  and 
in  religious  belief  holds  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Pres- 
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byterian  church.  He  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  congregation  at 
Canton,  and  was  a  delegate  of  his  Presbytery  to  the  General 
Assembly  held  at  Chicago  in  1877.  He  is  the  depositary  of 
the  Stark  County  Bible  Society.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1869,  he  married  Miss  E.  E.  Scott,  of  Tallmadge,  Summit 
county,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Scott,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Six 
children,  all  Hving,  constitute  the  family.  Dr.  Palmer  is  an 
energetic,  judicious  business  man,  and  an  unassuming  yet 
very  influential  Christian  gentleman. 

Baldwin,  George  Everett,  lawyer.  Canton, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Rootstown,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  February 
20th,   1839.      The  family  is  distinguished  for  the  numbers 
bearing  the  name  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  for  its 
numerous  representatives  in  the  professional  and  political 
world.     The  father  of  our  subject.  Dr.  George  Brown  Bald- 
win, is  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  medical  department  of 
Yale  College,  and  has  been  a  medical  practitioner  of  Roots- 
town,  Portage   county,  Ohio,  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
although  in  his  eighty-first  year,  is  in  a  most  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,   both  mind   and  body.      All   of  his 
brothers   and   uncles  were  professional  men,  being  either 
physicians  or  lawyers.     One  of  his  uncles,  Samuel  Baldwin, 
was  at  one  time  supreme  Judge  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Eliza  L.  Barnum,  of  Vergen- 
nes,  Vermont,  a  second  cousin  of  P.  T.  Barnum.     She  was 
a  gifted  Christian  lady  of  remarkable  personal  attractions, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four^  in  April,  1879,  from  an 
accidental  injury  received  some  months  previous.     She  was 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  as  is  also  her  husband. 
Young  Baldwin  was  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  seven 
children,  and  his  only  surviving  brother,  F.  J.  Baldwin,  is  a 
physician  in  Bluffton,  Allen  county,  Ohio.     From  quite  an 
early  age,  his  father  having  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  by 
going  security  for  a  friend,  he  was  compelled  to  work  his 
own  way  in  J:he  world.     Up  to  the  age  of  eleven,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  his  native  village, 
and  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  harness  makers'  trade,  and 
so  remained  for  two  years,  in  the  meantime  attending  a  dis- 
trict school  in  the  winter  season  and  working  for  his  board. 
He  afterward   attended  for  a  short  time  a  select  school  in 
Rootstown,  and  finished  his  course  of  instruction  in  Hiram 
College,  in  Portage  county,  in  1856.     After  a  year's  clerkship 
in  a  store  in  Newport,  Ohio,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  pros- 
ecuting his  reading  under  Oliver  P.  Brown,  of   Ravenna, 
Ohio,  and  was   admitted  to   the  bar  in   September,   i860. 
Locating  in  Canton,  Ohio,  he  began  practicing  there  in  Feb- 
ruary,  1 86 1,   and  has   since  remained  connected  with  the 
Stark  county  bar.      In  the  fall  of  1862,  he  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  to  fill   the  unexpired  term  of  Colonel 
Myers,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1863  was  elected  to,  and  served  two  years,  when  he 
declined  to  be  again  a  candidate.    V^^ith  the  exception  of  the 
positions  just  named,  he   has  held  himself  aloof  from  all 
political  offices,  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  commanded  a  fine  practice.    Among  the 
cases  in  which  he' has  figured  prominently  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  well-known  Alexander  will  case,  in  which  he 
assisted  the  late  Judge  John  W.  Church  in  the  defense.     He 
was  associated  with  Judge  Myers,  at  present  on  the  common 
pleas  bench  of  Stark  county,  in  the  defense  of  the  Massillon 
coal  miners  who  were  charged  with  riot,  and  with  shooting 
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with  intent  to  kill.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  defense  in 
the  Boyle  murder  trial,  the  indictment  being  for  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  and  likewise  in  the  defense  in  the  George 
Mann  murder  trial,  the  indictment  being  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  His  speech  upon  this  occasion  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  masterly  effort.  His  cases  are  well  prepared, 
and  his  addresses  to  the  jury  are  logical  and  effective.  Re- 
publican in  politics,  he  takes  quite  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  his  party.  He  is  a  fluent,  energetic,  and  interesting 
speaker,  and  possesses  rare  abilities  as  an  imitator.  His 
powers  of  facial  expression  would  rival  those  of  Alf  Burnet, 
and  had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  he  would  have 
made  a  superior  comedian.  He  has  always  been  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  once  held  the  office 
of  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar  of  Ohio,  in  the  society  of 
Good  Templars.  He  possesses  most  excellent  social  quali- 
ties, a  nature  overflowing  with  mirthfulness,  and  is  greatly 
respected  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  good  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  true  gentleman.  On  January  15th,  1857,  he 
married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  AndreW  Haymaker,  of  Charles- 
ton, Portage  county,  Ohio,  and  granddaughter  of  Frederick 
Haymaker,  who  was  Aaron  Burr's  private  secretary.  The 
issue  of  this  union  has  been  two  children.  The  daughter, 
Sadie  E.  Baldwin,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Can- 
ton, and  is  quite  an  accomplished  pianist.  The  son,  Ernest 
Ellsworth  Baldwin,  is  a  student  in  Western  Reserve  College, 
at  Hudson,  Ohio.  Quite  a  noticeable  fact  connected  with 
Mr.  Baldwin's  family  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
decease  of  his  youngest  brother,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seven,  in  1852,  there  was  not  a  death  in  the  family  until  the 
demise  of  his  mother  in  1879,  ^  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Miller,  Jacob,  manufacturer  of  mowers,  reapers 
and  threshers.  Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lake  township. 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  September  26th,  1827.  His  parents  were 
John  Miller  and  Mary  York.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer,  cabinet-maker,  and 
house-builder.  He  also  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  fanning 
mills.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
State  he  removed  to  the  West,  and  became  a  pioneer  to 
Stark  county  in  1812,  where  he  in  course  of  time  became  a 
prominent  man  in  his  community,  and  died  in  March,  1875, 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  While  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania,'  he  held  the 
position  of  captain  in  the  early-day  militia.  Our  subject 
is  the  second  in  a  family  of  three  sons,  and  a  brother  of 
Lewis  Miller,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  Canton  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  whose  sketch  will  be  found  in  this  work.  He 
passed  the  years  of  his  minority  assisting  his  father  on  -the 
farm  and  in  the  shop,  receiving  only  meagre  advantages  in 
common  schools  of  that  time.  Possessed  of  fine  mechanical 
and  executive  talent,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  of  Canton, 
but  formerly  of  Greentown,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1858 ;  the 
establishment  was  reorganized  as  the  firm  of  C.  Aultman  & 
Co.,  which,  in  1865,  was  merged  into  a  stock  company,  with 
a  capital  of  ^450,000,  and  incorporated  as  C.  Aultman  &  Co. 
The  capital  stock  was  subsequently  increased  to  $1,000,000, 
and  afterward  increased  to  jSi, 500,000.  From  1856  to  1864, 
Mr.  Miller  was  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  wood 
department  of  the  works,  and  since  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  he  has  been  general  manager  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  entire  establishment.     It  is  one  of  the  most 


extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  has  a  branch 
establishment  in   Akron,    Ohio,  in  which   Mr.    Miller  is  a 
director.     The  firm  are  manufacturers  of  the  world  renowned 
Buckeye  Reaper  and  Mower  and  also  of  the  improved  Sweep- 
stakes Steam  Threshei-,  besides  other  very  valuable  labor- 
saving  machines.      Quite  a  number  of  patents  have  been 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Miller  on  reapers,  mowers,  threshers,  horse- 
powers, and  other  valuable  machines.     Mr.  Miller  is  also  a 
director   in  the  Akron   Iron   Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
president  of  the  Eagle  Woolen  Mills,  of  Canton  ;  likewise  a 
stockholder  in  the  Valley  Railroad  between  Cleveland  and 
Canton,  and  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Canton. 
On  April  23d,  1873,  he  married  Maggie,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Hayes,  of  Stark  county.     Mr.  Hayes  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, emigrated  to  America  at  an  early  day,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  removed  to 
Ohio,  in  1848.    Mrs.  Miller  died  October  nth,  1878.     In 
political  sentiments,  Mr.  Miller  was  formerly  a  whig,  but  is 
now  a  republican.     He  occupied  for  some  time  a  seat  in  the 
Canton  city  council,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mount  Union  College, 
Mount  Union,  Ohio.      His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  which  communion  he  has  long  held 
various  leading  and  influential  positions.     Mr.  Miller  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  self-made  man,  who  was  not  spoiled  in  the 
making.     He  possesses  excellent  business  abilities,  strong 
fixedness  of  purpose,  great  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity.     To  these 
qualities,   he  superadds  all  the   attributes  of  a  thoroughly 
pohshed  gentleman.     His  industrious  business  life  has  been 
rewarded  with  a  handsome  competency,  and  he  occupies  a 
leading  rank  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  his  com- 
munity, and  also   in  the   church,  to   which  he  has  given 
liberally  of  his  abundant  means. 

KiTT,  Absalom,  merchant  tailor.  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Sandy  township.  Stark  county,  Ohio,  August  2d,  1827. 
He  is  descended  from  ancestors  of  great  longevity  on  both 
sides.  His  grandfather,  Jacob  Kitt,  emigrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  became  a  pioneer  to  Stark  county  in  1804.  In 
1845  he  removed  to  Huntington  county,  Indiana,  where  he 
still  survives  at  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
His  powers  of  body  and  mind,  at  this  advanced  period  of 
life,  are  wonderful.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were  George 
Kitt  and  Elizabeth  Kent,  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Absa- 
lom Kent,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Harrison  county, 
Ohio.  He  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven,  and  his  wife  at  that  of 
ninety-five.  Our  subject  lost  his  father  in  1833,  when  he  was 
only  five  years  of  age.  He  passed  the  first  sixteeri  years  of 
his  life  on  a  farm,  receiving  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. He  then  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  tailor's  trade 
in  Canton,  in  1843,  and  served  four  years  with  Nicholas 
Baur.  In  1848  he  repaired  to  Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
Returning  to  Canton  in  1851,  he  opened  a  tailor's  shop,  and 
conducted  it  till  1855,  when  he  added  the  department  of 
merchant  tailoring,  which  he  has  carried  on  to  the  present 
time.  He  was  the  first  merchant  tailor  in  Canton,  and  leads 
the  trade  in  that  city,  and  has'  conducted  a  very  successful 
business.  Having  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  his  trade, 
he  has  never  sought  or  accepted  any  political  office.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination  since 
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1844,  held  various  official  positions  in  it,  and  has  also  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday-school  as  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. He  has  been  twice  married ;  first  on  August  19th, 
1849,  he  married  Rebecca  Jane  Blair,  of  Canton,  but  for- 
merly of  New  Jersey.  She  died  on  October  i6th  following. 
On  March  14th,  1864,  he  married  Lydia  A.  Patterson,  daugh- 
ter of  E.  C.  and  S.  B.  Patterson,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  From 
this  marriage  there  have  been  born  five  sons,  of  whom  two, 
Norwin  Green  and  Durbin  Kitt,  twins,  died  in  infancy.  The 
surviving  sons  are  Howard  Guild,  Millard  Bruch  and  Elias 
Patterson  Kitt.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
temperance  cause,  and  was  connected  with  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance. At  present  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor, 
and  in  politics  a  staunch  republican,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
genial,  affable  manners,  and  a  much  respected  citizen. 

PeNNOCK,  Morris   C.,  merchant  and  banker.  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  May 
22d,   1829.     He   is   a  descendant  of    Christopher  Pennopk, 
who  emigrated  from  England  with  William  Penn  on  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  locality,  more  especially  in  Chester  county, 
was  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Pennock  family,  the  descend- 
ants of  which  are  now  quite  numerous  in  the  Keystone  State. 
The  members  of  the  connection  have  been  mostly  devoted 
to  the  occupation  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  com- 
posed a  very  substantial  part  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  respectively  resided.     The  grandfather  of  our  subject 
was  John  Pennock,  and  his  parents  were  John  Pennock  and 
Sidney  Chambers,  all  of  whom  came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio  in.  1832,  and  settled  in  Columbiana  county.     His  grand- 
father was  a  Quaker,  itinerant  preacher,  and  performed  a 
considerable  amount  of  missionary  work,  some  of  which 
was  among  the  Indians  in  western  New  York.    He  died  in 
1845,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.     Mr.  John 
Pennock,  Jr.,  resides  near  Salem,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  vigor  for  his  age.     His  long  life  has 
been  fraught  with  industry,  toil  and  honest  dealing,  and  he 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  elements  of  mind  and  heart 
so  characteristic  of  the  Friends.     Our  subject  is  the  only  son 
in  a  family  of  five  children,  four  living.     Reared  on  a  farm, 
with  only  the  privileges   of  the  common  school,  he  began 
teaching   at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  fitted  himself  for 
that  position  for  the  most  part  by  private  study,  and  for  some 
six  or  seven  years  employed  his  winters  in  this  way  with 
great  acceptance,  working  at  farm  labor  during  the  other 
portions  of  the  year.     In  the  fall  of  1857  he  became  clerk  in 
the  hardware  store  of  Messrs.  Chessman  &  Wright,  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  was  thus  employed   until  the   fall   of  1862.     In 
November  of  that  year  he  went  to  Alliance,  and  entered  into 
his  present  partnership  with  Albert  Wright  in  the  hardware 
trade,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wright  &  Pennock.     This 
house  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Alliance, 
and  does  the  leading  trade  of  the  city.     In  March,  1856,  he 
married  Emma  E.  Wright,  of  Trumbull  county,  niece  of  his 
business  partner.     She  died  in  the  spring  of  1862.     On  May 
6th,  1868,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kieth,  nee  Colestock, 
whose  son,  Charles  S.  Kieth,  is  now  clerk  in  the  business 
house  just  mentioned.     For  a  term  of  three  years  Mr.  Pen- 
nock was  a  member  of  the  Alliance  city  council,  was  reelected 
for  the  second  term  against  his  will,  and  refused  to  serve  on 
account  of  its  interference  with  his  business  duties.     He  is 
now  serving  his  fourth  year  on  theAlliance  board  of  educa- 
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tion.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Alliance,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  same.  He 
cast  his  first  political  vote  with  the  free-soil  party,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  repubhcan  party  stepped  into  its 
ranks,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  an  official  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Alliance,  and  an  active,  zealous 
worker  in  the  Sunday-school,  a  persevering,  industrious, 
attentive  business  man,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, quiet  and  unassuming  in  manners,  and  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  reliable,  respected  and  influential 
citizens  of  his  adopted  city. 

Hunter,  John,   manufacturer   and    legislator.   Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  October   15th, 
1818.     His   parents,   John   Hunter  and   Rachel   Dinsmore, 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
and  settled  in  York,  Pennsylvania.     They  had  four  children. 
The  two  oldest  sons,  William  and  Andrew  Hunter,  became 
eminent  clergymen  in  the  Methodist  denomination.     The 
former  died  in  Cleveland  in  November,  1877,  having  been 
in  the  service  of  the  church  for  nearly  fifty  years.     For  six- 
teen years  he  was  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh   Christian  Advo- 
cate,  for  sixteen  years  professor  of  Hebrew  in   Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,   Pennsylvania,  and   for  the   remaining 
time  was  engaged  in  pastoral  duties.     He  was  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  sacred  songs,. which  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  in  the  churches   of  the   country,   and 
many  of  which  have  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  thousands  of  Christian  people.     "Joyfully,  Joyfully 
Onward  We  Move,"  "My  Days  are   Gliding   Swiftly  By," 
"There  is  Sweet  Rest  in  Heaven,''  and  scores  of  other  and 
similar  melodies  were  from  his  pen.     Some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  selected  by  the  general  conference  of  the  Uni-^ 
ted  States  as  one  of  the  corps  of  editors  who  were  to  prepare 
a  church  Bible  commentary,  and  had  assigned  to  him  for 
that  purpose  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  work  he  finished 
with  great  acceptance  a  short  time  previous  to  his  demise. 
His  brother.  Rev.  Andrew   Hunter,  D.  D.,  has  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  calling, 
but  was  once  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  State  senate,  and 
served  as  president  of  that  body.     Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  on 
account  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  political  affairs  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  common  with  many  others  he  was  not 
received.      He  is  now   president  of  the  Methodist  Female 
Seminary   in   Little  Rock,   Arkansas.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  third   son,  received  a  common  school  education 
in  his  native  town,  and  there  learned  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing saddlery  hardware.     In  1838,  being  about  twenty- 
one  years   old,  he  repaired  to   Pittsburgh,  where  he   was 
engaged  in  business  for  some  six  years.     In  1844  he  came  to 
Ohio,  and  locating  in  Massillon,  engaged  in  business  there 
until    1 85 1,  when   he   removed  to   Rochester,    Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  there  embarked  in  the  coal-mining  busi- 
ness.    In  the  fall  of  1855  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  house  of  representatives,  and  served  with  efficiency  for 
two  years,  occupying  a  place  upon  important    committees, 
and  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.     In  1859 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  for  two  years  he  continued 
his  coal  operations,  shipping  coal  from  his  mines  to  that 
place.     In  186 1  he  purchased  seven   hundred   and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
laid  out  the  town  of  Irondale,  and  erected  a  smelting  furnace 
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and  a  rolling-mill,  and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  until  1865.  He  then  removed  to  AUiance,  and  became 
president  of  the  Alliance  Rolling-Mill  Company,  which  was 
organized  for  the  manufacture  of  T  rails.  The  business  car- 
ried on  by  this  company  for  several  years  was  enormous, 
averaging  one  hundred  tons  each  working  day.  The  panic 
in  1873,  however,  caused  a  suspension  of  the  business,  and 
before  it  could  be  resumed,  steel  rails  began  to  be  adopted 
by  the  railroads,  and  it  not  being  practicable  to  modify  the 
machinery  of  the  Alliance  mills  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
rail,  the  business  was  abandoned  in  1875.  Mr.  Hunter  still 
retains  an  interest  in  the  Irondale  enterprise,  and  is  awaiting 
certain  developments  in  order  to  resume  business  in  that 
place.  He  has  long  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the  insane, 
and  was  for  twelve  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Northern 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Cleveland.  He  was  also  six  years 
on  the  board  of  the  Central  Asylum  at  Columbus,  and  served 
as  its  vice-president.  In  April,  i88o,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Foster  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  for 
Boys,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  1846.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  has  held  numerous  official  positions  in  the 
same.  He  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday-school. 
He  possesses  fine  business  abilities,  and  is  greatly  respected 
in  the  community  for  his  integrity,  agreeable  manners  and 
gentlemanly  character.  In  January,  1840,  he  married  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  Daniel  B.  McCarty,  of  Pittsburgh.  Of  two 
children  by  this  union,  one  survives,  Elizabeth  J.,  now  wife 
of  U.  S.  Weikart,  a  business  man  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Abraham  Little,  lawyer,  AUiance,  Ohio, 

was  born  in  Elk  Run  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
November  27th,  1826.  He  is  the  fifth  son  in  a  family  of  ten 
children  of  Samuel  Jones  and  Elizabeth  Roller,  the  former 
of  Welsh  and' the  latter  of  German-English  descent.  His 
father,  by  trade  a  tanner,  settled  in  Columbiana  county  in 
1810.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Jones  left  the  farm  upon 
whISh  he  was  reared,  apprenticed  himself  to  the  tailor's 
trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  three  years,  receiving  nothing  but 
his  clothes.  During  the  next  four  years  he  was  engaged 
supplementing  his  meagre  common  school  education  with  an 
academic  course,  attending  first  a  select  school  in  Washing- 
tonville,  Columbiana  county,  taught  by  Major  J.  H.  Wallace, 
now  a  leading  attorney  of  New  Lisbon.  He  finished  his 
education  in  a  select  school  in  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  under 
Professor  William  McLain.  During  these  years  he  paid  his 
own  way  by  working  at  farm  labor  and  by  teaching  school, 
as  his  circumstances  rendered  necessary  or  permitted.  His 
first  school  was  taught  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  board 
around  among  the  families  of  his  pupils.  But  in  this  man- 
ner, by  close  application  and  a  diligent  improvement  of  his 
limited  facilities,  he  acquired  a  very  fair  English  education. 
At  this  juncture,  the  circumstances  of  his  father's  family 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  charge  of  the  home- 
stead, in  the  superintendence  of  which  he  remained  five 
years,  and  in  the  last  year  of  this  time  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  under  the  direction  of  William  D.  Ewing,  of  New 
Lisbon.  After  three  years'  reading  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  Lisbon,  in  May,  1854,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  opened  an  office  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  constant  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  February,  1857,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 


States  court  of  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.     He  has  been 
the  preceptor  of  a  number  of  law  students,  who  are  now  well 
settled  in  their  profession.    In  October,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Tod  to  assist  in  recruiting  the  loth  Ohio  cav- 
alry,  and  was   mustered  into   service  as  first-lieutenant  of 
company  F,  in  January,  1863,  but  on  account  of  sickness, 
in  December  following  he  was  prevented  from  duty,  and  in 
January,  1864,  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.    For- 
merly a  republican,  in  1872  he  supported  Horace  Greeley  for 
the  presidency,  and  has  since  affiliated  with  the  democratic 
party.     During  two  terms  he  served  the  city  of  Alliance  as 
mayor,  being  elected  the  second   time   without  opposition. 
During  the  intense  excitement  consequent  upon  the  assassi- 
nation  of  President  Lincoln,  in   April,   1865,   Mayor  Jones 
interposed  in  behalf  of  a  man  alleged  to  have  uttered  blood- 
thirsty sentiments  concerning  the  President,  and  by  prudent 
counsel  and  personal  efforts  prevented  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  excited  populace,  who  seemed  determined  that 
he   should   hang  for  his  treasonable   offense.     The  sequel, 
however,  developed  the  fact  that  the  man  had  been  wrongly 
accused.     Mr.  Jones  has  also  served  for  a  number  of  years 
each,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of  the  city  council  and 
of  the  Alliance  board  of  education,  being  president  of  the 
latter  body  during  his  connection  with  it.     In  the  fall  of  1873 
he  was  nominated  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Stark  county,  and  came  within  nineteen  votes  of 
an  election.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  a  prac- 
titioner at  the   Stark  county  bar,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  profession  in  Eastern  Ohio.     He  is  cautious, 
conservative,  industrious  and  reliable,  and  much  respected 
as   a  gentleman  and  a  citizen.     On  October  2nd,  1849,  ^^ 
married  Ruth  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph  Coffee,  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  Butler  township,   Columbiana  county, 
Ohio.     Five  children  resulted  from  this  union,  four  living. 
Joseph  C.  Jones,  the  oldest  son,  studied  his  profession  under 
Dr.  C.  P.  Coffee,  and   is  now  a  dentist  in   Alliance,  Ohio. 
The   second   son,  Samuel  A.  Jones,  studied  law   with  his 
father,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  is  now 
a  practicing  attorney  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.     Dora  Jones  is 
wife  of  M.  M.  King,  now  city  solicitor  of  Alliance.     Ruth  A. 
Jones   is  prosecuting  her  education   in  the  Alliance  public 
schools.     Mrs.  Jones  died  October  2gth,  1878. 

ArNOULD,  Victor,  Catholic  clergyman.  Canton,  Ohio, 
was  born  May  24th,  1834,  in  Lorraine,  at  present  a  province  of 
the  German  Empire,  but  formerly  of  France,  and  is,  there- 
fore of  French  extraction.  His  father,  who  is  now  deceased, 
held  an  important  official  position  subordinate  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  mayor  of  Insming.  His  mother  is  still  living 
in  her  native  village,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
Neither  of  them  ever  came  to  America.  Our  subject  is  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  resides  in  this  country. .  Hav- 
ing been  at  an  early  age  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  he  began  his  education  in  the  Catholic  seminary,  at 
Nancy,  and  took  a  complete  course  of  instruction  there. 
Having  decided  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  repaired  to  All- 
Hallow  College,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he  spent  six 
months  preparing  for  the  priesthood.  In  1858,  he  arrived  in 
New  York  and  passed  about  eighteen  months  with  his  cousin, 
Father  Nicot,  who  had  charge  of  a  congregation  there.  Then 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  perfected  himself  for  his 
profession  and  became  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  English 
language.    He  was  ordained  in  1861,  and  sent  to  take  charge 
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of  a  congregation  in  Wooster,  where  he  remained  for  eleven 
montlis.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  Crestline,  where 
he  had  charge  about  three  years.  In  1865,  he  removed  to 
Canton,  where  he  now  resides.  Upon  taking  control  of  his 
charge  there,  he  found  it  in  a  very  scattered  condition, 
but  by  judicious  management  and  able  administration 
he  has  built  up  a  large  congregation,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  families.  As  an  important  educational 
means,  he  has  organized  a  school  in  connection  with  the 
church  for  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  congregation. 
Father  Arnould  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  church 
journals  on  various  topics  of  denominational  interest.  Mainly 
through  his  influence  and  supervision,  a  large  and  well  fur- 
nished church  edifice  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$70,000,  in  Canton.  In  1876,  he  took  a  journey  to  Europe 
and  remained  about  five  months,  visiting  his  native  place 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  aged  mother.  He  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought,  throwing 
around  the  members  of  his  flock  no  restrictions  with  refer- 
ence to  party  or  policy.  He  hopes  to  see  the  RepubUc  of 
his  own  native  France  enjoy  the  same  free  government  and 
choice  guarantees  of  liberty  that  his  adopted  land  enjoys. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  address,  of  attractive  conversational 
powers,  and  fine  talent.  He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  church,  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial evidences  of  his  superior  administrative  ability.  He 
.  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  promises  to  furnish  evidences 
of  still  higher  attainments  and  more  effective  results  in  his 
pastorship. 

TeeTORS,  ElisHA,  farmer,  banker,  and  manufacturer, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio,  January  nth,  1814.  His  grandfather,  Elisha  Teetors, 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  this  country  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  settled  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and,  in  1796,  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  what  was 
then  Columbiana,  but  is  now  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  John  Teetors  and  Mary  Cook. 
John  Teetors  was  a  colonel  under  General  Harrison  in  the 
War  of  1812,  a  warm  friend  to  educational  and  moral  reform, 
and  an  influential  member  of  community.  He  was  a  Friend 
in  his  religious  belief,  a  democrat  up  to  the  the  opening  of 
the  late  civil  war,  and  afterward  a  republican.  He  died,  July 
25th,  1866,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Of  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  oldest  son.  Reared 
amid  the  surroundings  of  pioneer  life,  he  obtained  such  edu- 
cation as  that  early  period  afforded.  On  July  i6th,  1835, 
being  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Richard  Webb,  an  early  pioneer  to  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  in  August  following  moved  to  Lexington 
township.  Stark  county,  where  he  began  life  for  himself  in 
the  woods,  clearing  land  and  subjecting  it  to  cultivation.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  he  has  since  remained,  a  lover  of 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  and  now  resides  near 
Alliance  on  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Stark  county.  Aside 
from  this  industry  he  has  been  very  prominently  identified 
with  various  local  enterprises  of  the  community.  Early  in 
the  history  of  Alliance  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in 
the  dry  goods  and  produce  trade.  He  then  embarked  in 
private  banking,  which  he  carried  on  for  some  fifteen  years, 
having,  for  most  of  the  time,  his  son,  R.  W.  Teetors,  as  a 
partner.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  of  this  period, 
treasurer  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Railroad 


Company.  Contemporaneous  with  this  business,  he  was  for 
some  ten  years  connected  with  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  city,  being  president  of  Nixon  &  Company's  Agricul- 
tural Works.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  the  unfortunate  loser 
of  over  i!2oo,ooo  surety  money,  none  of  the  obligations,  how- 
ever, being  of  his  own  contracting.  For  a  period  of  six 
years  he  served  as  county  commissoner,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Fairmount  Childrens'  Home,  situated 
near  Alliance,  for  the  counties  of  Stark  and  Columbiana. 
He  is  also  the  present  owner  of  the  Alliance  College  and 
Boarding  Hall,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  upward  of 
;iS  1 00,000.  Politically  he  has  been  a  life-long  democrat  and 
firm  in  the  faith ;  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Alliance,  and  an  elder  in  the  same.  Mr. 
Teetors  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  cautious,  clear- 
headed business  man,  honorable  in  his  dealings,  firm  and 
resolute  in  his  views,  and  a  plain,  unostentatious  gentleman, 
possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sterling  good  sense.  He 
has  ever  been,  moreover,  a  warm  and  zealous  advocate  of  all 
measures  calculated  to  advance  the  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  community,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  good  citizens.  Mrs. 
Teetors  died  in  January,  1866,  having  been  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  all  living  but  one.  Jesse  W.  Teetors  resides  on  the 
old  homestead  which  was  cleared  by  his  father.  R.  W. 
Teetors  is  a  business  man  of  Alliance.  Isaac  F.  and  Charles 
Teetors  are  engaged  in  stock  raising  in  western  Kansas. 
E.  P.  Teetors  resides  in  Massillon.  M.  Susan  Teetors  is  Mrs. 
John  Shimp,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Rachel  L.  Teetors  is  wife  of 
James  Amerman,  an  attorney,  of  Alliance.  Rosa  J.  Teetors 
is  Mrs.  C.  C.  Eddy,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Laura  E. 
Teetors  is  wife  of  George  Kay,  bookkeeper  in  the  banking 
house  of  Lamborn  &  Gray,  of  Alliance.  On  July  14th,  187 1, 
Mr.  Teetors  married  a  second  wife  in  the  person  of  Sarah  R., 
daughter  of  Matthias  Hester,  one  of  the  early  proprietors 
of  Alliance. 

Teetors,  Richard  Webb,  banker  and  merchant, 
and  second  son  of  Elisha  Teetors,  just  noticed,  was  born 
near  Alliance,  Ohio,  April  3d,  1841.  He  resided  on  a  farm 
until  he  was  nineteen,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Alliance.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  for  some 
four  years  in  Alliance,  most  of  the  time  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
In  March,  1864,  he  became  a  partner  with  his  father  in  a  pri- 
vate banking  institution  in  Alliance.  In  the  fall  of  l86g, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
financial  complications,  brought  about  by  other  parties  in 
outside  business,  the  elder  Teetors  was  made  the  loser  of  over 
J200,ooo,  of  surety  money,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  bank 
were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  younger  Teetors,  he  was 
compelled  to  close  the  doors  of  the  bank  for  sixty  days,  till, 
by  the  maturity  of  certain  paper,  he  could  realize  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  bank  creditors.  To 
these  latter  he  said;  " Give  me  a  few  days  time  for  some  of 
my  paper  to  mature,  and  I  will  pay  you  every  dollar."  At 
the.  expiration  of  the  designated  time,  Mr.  Teetors  opened  the 
doors  of  his  bank  and  met  every  obligation,  dollar  for  dollar. 
This  made  for  him  a  record  for  honor  and  integrity  that  has 
rendered  his  name  a  synonym  of  honesty.  The  banking 
business  was  closed  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  M'"-  Teetors  embarked  in  the  grocer  trade.  On  June 
7th,  1866,  he  married  Margaret  M.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Mcintosh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    From  this  union  three  chij- 
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dien  have  been  born,  two  living.  Mr.  Teetors  is  a  democrat, 
a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Vivian 
Council,  of  Alliance,  of  the  new  secret  society  called  tlie 
Royal  Arcanum.  Although  a  man  in  whom  the  people  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  he  has  never  accepted  any 
official  trust,  though  he  has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  do 
so.  He  is  a  man  of  genial  manner,  courteous  bearing,  and 
commands  great  respect  in  his  community  for  his  unques- 
tioned integrity. 

SOURBECK,  Daniel,  hotel  keeper,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Allen  township,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  loth,  1812.  His  parents,  John  Sourbeck  and 
Lydia  Hemphill,  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  was  for  some  twenty-five  years  a  hotel-keeper,  for  five 
years  of  that  time  in  Harrisburg,  and  the  remainder  in 
Bridgeport,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
drowned  while  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  near  Dau- 
phin, Pennsylvania,  in  1839.  Of  ''.  family  of  eight  children, 
our  subject  is  the  oldest  son.  He  received  such  education  as 
the  common  schools  of  his  day  afforded,  and  in  his  youth 
was  variously  employed  in  his  father's  hotel,  and  also  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which  business  he  followed  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  the  fall  of  1834  he  came  to  New  Brighton, 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  with  William  Laborn,  a  well- 
known  bridge-builder  of  that  day,  and  was  employed  by 
him  for  nearly  a  year,  to  assist  in  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Big  Beaver  River  at  New  Brighton.  During  the 
two  succeeding  years  he  was  engaged  with  two  others  in 
completing  work  for  which  they  had  taken  contracts  on  the 
Erie  canal,  under  the  firm  name  of  Phillips,  Foreman  & 
Sourbeck.  He  then  returned  to  New  Brighton,  and  from 
1837  to  1852  was  engaged  as  proprietor  of  the  Sourbeck 
House  in  that  place.  In  May,  of  the  latter  year,  he  removed 
to  Alliance,  where  he  has  since  remained  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  He  is  still  the  proprietor  of  the  Sourbeck 
House  in  New  Brighton,  which  is  conducted  by  his  step- 
grandson,  Daniel  Robertson.  In  December,  1835,  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Edward  Downey,  nee  Eliza  Jack.  He 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Ohio  militia,  having 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Alliance  Light  Guards,  and  while  in 
Pennsylvania  was  captain  of  the  cavalry  company  known  as 
the  Beaver  County  Light  Horse.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  having  become 
such  many  years  ago.  On  the  evening  of  December  8th, 
1856,  occurred  a  terrible  collision  at  Alliance,  in  which  a 
train  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  ran  into  a 
train  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Road  at  the 
crossing  close  to  Mr.  Sourbeck's  hotel,  one  of  the  cars  being 
thrown  into  the  rotunda  of  the  house.  Nine  persons  were 
killed  outright,  and  several  severely  wounded.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  i860,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  instant  death 
in  a  terrible  accident  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  (New  Jer- 
sey) Railroad,  in  which  thirty-two  passengers  lost  their  lives 
and  many  were  seriously  injured.  In  the  car  in  which  he 
was  riding  twenty-two  were  killed.  The  train  was  running 
backwards  at  a  rapid  speed  through  a  narrow  cut,  when  the 
hind  car  collided  with  a  two-horse  carriage  then  crossing  the 
road,  and  was  thrown  from  the  track.  Other  cars  followed 
in  successsion,  and  in  a  narrow  cut,  with  walls  of  earth  on 
both  sides,  the  cars  were  converted  into  kindling-wood  and 
the  passengers  crushed  beyond  recognition.  Mr.  Sourbeck 
had  his  scalp  torn  from  the  top  of  his  head  and  his  skull 


fractured,  by  which  injury  he  was  disabled  for  four  months, 
but  finally  recovered.  He  has  been  for  forty-two  years  in 
the  hotel  business,  twenty-seven  of  which  have  been  spent 
in  AUiance.  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  trav- 
elling public  throughout  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
the  old  country,  as  an  old  land-mark  and  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  best-appointed  railroad  hotels  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  many  dignitaries  of  the  United  States,  Indian  chiefs, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  foreign  potentates,  have  been 
guests.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  railroad  hotel  proprietor  in 
America  has  so  long  held  his  position  amid  the  various 
changes  of  railroad  corporations.  Mr.  Sourbeck  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  self-made  man,  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  good  business  qualifications,  independent  in 
everything,  outspoken,  generous,  courteous  and  affable  in 
manners,  possesses  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  is  emphati- 
cally a  man  of  his  word. 

Kay,  Charles,  physician  and  surgeon.  Alliance, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  August 
24th,  1815.  Shortly  after  this  event,  his  parents,  Matthias 
Kay  and  Elizabeth  Bates,  natives  of  New  Jersey,  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  there  his  father  died  in  1818.  About  the 
year  1820,  his  mother,  with  her  family,  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
located  in  Waynesville,  Warren  county.  In  the  public  schools 
of  this  place,  and  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  young  Kay  received 
an  English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began 
reading  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Drs.  Fisher  and 
Charters,  of  Waynesville,  and  attended  lectures  in  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio,  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  he  repaired  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Dr.  Lathrop,  but  was  called 
home  in  the  autumn  following  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  during  the  winter  succeeding  acted  as  assistant  in  the 
office  of  his  former  preceptors.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he 
settled  in  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  in  practice  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  the 
first  two  of  which  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Sylvanus  Fisher, 
brother  of  his  preceptor.  Here  he  built  up  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  secured  the  largest  patronage  of  any  practitioner  in 
the  county,  his  services  being  in  demand  not  only  in  his  own 
but  in  adjoining  counties.  In  1849  ^^  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  from  the  Washington  Medical 
College  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  re- 
moved to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  such  practice  as  his  health  and  age  would  permit,  and  in 
superintending  his  farming  interests,  in  which  employment 
he  has  always  taken  a  special  delight.  Politically  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  republican,  and  in  religious  belief  inclines  to 
the  denomination  known  as  the  Friends.  In  January,  1838, 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Jacob  Young,  of  Achor,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  whose  father,  Baltzer  Young,  was  a  very 
early  pioneer  to  that  county.  Nine  children  resulted  from 
this  union,  six  living.  The  oldest  son,  H.  P.  Kay,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  in  Cincinnati,  and  made  a  highly  creditable 
professional  record  in  our  late  war  as  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  1 2th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  subsequently  as  sur- 
geon of  the  1 8th  veteran  regiment.  The  second  son,  J.  J. 
Kay,  is  engaged  in  farming.  The  third  son,  C.  Y.  Kay, 
graduated  at  Mount  Union  College,  studied  law  under  J.  J. 
Parker,  of  Alliance,  attended  lectures  in  the  law  department 
of  Ann  Arbor  University,  Michigan,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  of  Alli- 
ance. George  Kay,  the  fourth  son,  is  bookkeeper  in  the 
banking  house  of  Lamborn  &  Gray,  of  Alliance.  The 
youngest  son,  W.  A.  Kay,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Alliance  and  at  Mount  Union  College.  Josephine  Kay, 
the  only  surviving  daughter,  received  her  education  in  Beaver 
Academy,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, Dr.  Kay  has  been  a  medical  practitioner  of  eastern 
Ohio,  and  has  achieved  an  eminent  success  therein.  He 
has  ever  been  noted  for  his  professional  faithfulness  and 
devoted  attention  to  the  needs  of  his  patients.  No  worthy 
poor  ever  left  his  office  without  some  professional  assistance, 
while  his  disinterested  benevolence,  genial  manners  and 
kindness  of  heart,  have  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem  of 
his  numerous  friends  and  patrons. 

Lamborn,  Levi  Leslie,  physician  and  banker, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
October  loth,  1829.     He  is  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  all  living,  of  Townsend  Lamborn  and  Ann 
Clayton.     His  father  was  a  prominent  whig  politician,  and 
passed   many   years   of  his  life   as   an  office-holder  in  his 
county.      He   was    greatly   opposed   to   Freemasonry,   and 
once  ran  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  anti-masonic 
ticket.     When  young  Lamborn  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
he  came  with  some  of  his  older  brotliers  to  Ohio,  and  located 
near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  where,  in  conformity  to  the 
religious  creed  of  his  relations,  he  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  Friends, — all  his  opportunities  in  this 
regard  ceasing  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  old.     At  this 
age,  having  already  determined  upon  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  began  reading  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sol- 
omon Shreve,  of  Damascus,  attended  his  first  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  third  course  in  the  medical 
department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  in  Cleveland,  and 
there  graduated  in  1849.     He  immediately  began  practice  in 
Mount  Union,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
for  fifteen  years.     In  1863  he  removed  to  Alliance,  and  hav- 
ing there  practiced  for  three  years,  he  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession in  1866.     In  1865,  in  company  with  some  others,  he 
purchased  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  near 
Alliance,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  southern  addition  to 
the   city.     In   the   sessions   of  1859-60  and  of  1860-61,  he 
served  as  clerk  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Ohio 
legislature,  having  been  a  free  soil  candidate  for  that  body 
the  year  previous.     Previous  to  the  late  civil  war,  Dr.  Lam- 
born was  a  republican,  but  possessing  conservative  views  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  South,  he  became 
what  was  known  as  a  Union  democrat,  and  has  since  affilia- 
ted with  that  party.     In  1874  he  was  brought  out  as  a  candi- 
date on  the  democratic  ticket  for  State  senator,  and  in  1876 
was  nominated  for  Congress  from  the  seventeenth  Ohio  dis- 
trict.    In  1874  he  engaged  in  private  banking  with  E.  W. 
Gray,  under  the  firm  name  of  Lamborn  &  Gray,  though  for 
eight  years  previous  he  had  transacted  quite  an  extensive 
loan  and  discount  business.     Dr.  Lamborn  possesses  natural 
abilities  of  a  high  order,  coupled  with  excellent  judgment, 
great  caution  and  shrewdness,  and  an  indomitable  energy. 
He  has  acquired  a  leading  position  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  his  county,  and  is  a  man  of  very 
independent  and  decided  views,  bold  and  outspoken  in  his 
sentiments,  yet  of  genial,  affable  manners.     As  a  physician, 
he  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,    and 


achieved  position  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  . 
Eastern  Ohio.  While  professionally  engaged,  he  was  a 
member  of  various  medical  associations,  both  county  and 
State,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus. 
He  is  connected  with  no  organization  of  any  kind,  secret 
religious  or  political,  except  the  democratic  party— of  whose 
policy  he  has  long  been  an  earnest  advocate.  He  has  also 
acquired  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  and  won  prominent 
place  among  the  most  effective  and  popular  platform  orators 
in  his  part  of  the  State.  In  June,  1851,  he  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Stacey  Grant,  of  Alliance,  a  relative  of  ex-Pres- 
ident Grant.  Seven  children  resulted  from  this  union,  six 
living.  The  only  daughter,  Lessetta  L.,  is  wife  of  Alexander 
Fletcher,  an  official  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad.  Leroy  Leslie  Lamborn  is  a  florist  of  Alli- 
ance, and  conducts  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

HUESTED,  OrRIN  J.,  was  born  January  9th,  1823, 
at  Canandaigua,  New  York.  His  father  was  Daniel  Huested, 
and  his  mother  Nancy  Shurtliff.  His  grandfather  was  an 
early  settler  in  Brooklyn.  Daniel  Huested  settled  perma- 
nently in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  was  engaged  in 
driving  stage  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  before  the  days  of 
railroads.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  father  in  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Huested  is  still  living  among  her  descendants, 
being  more  than  eighty  years  old.  Orrin  J.  is  the  second  in 
a  family  of  four  children,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  He 
passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Ontario  county.  New  York,  and 
received  a  fair  common  school  education,  which  he  now 
affirms  is  better  than  the  education  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  at  present.  When  six  years  of  age,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  family,  he 
was  thrown  among  strangers,  and  has  passed  his  life  ever 
since  among  strangers,  making  his  way  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  to  an  independent  position  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  came  to  Portage  county,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  engaged  in  coopering  in  Randolph,  of  that  county,  and 
extending  his  operations  to  Kalamazoo  and  Decatur,  Mich- 
igan, he  employed  a  number  of  hands,  and  was  successful 
in  the  management  of  the  business  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  Afterward  he  removed  to  Mogadore,  Summit 
county,  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  farming.  In  1861 
he  sold  his'farm,  removed  to  Atwater,  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware.  In  1865  he 
effected  a  sale  of  his  works  in  Atwater,  and  removed  to  Alli- 
ance, Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.  He  soon 
effected  an  arrangement  with  a  company  of  leading  business 
men,  who  began  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  and  terra 
cotta,  with  Mr.  Huested  as  superintendent.  The  company 
soon  bought  out  the  porcelain  works,  and  included  that 
branch  of  manufacture  in  their  business.  Mr.  Huested  has 
been  generally  successful  in  business,  never  having  experi- 
enced any  serious  disasters  in  his  financial  operations.  He 
was  a  democrat  until  the  organization  of  the  republican 
party,  when  he  affiliated  with  that  party,  but  of  late  years 
he  has  not  been  a  party  man,  being  independent  in  politics, 
and  reserving  the  right  and  privilege  to  vote  for  men  rather 
than  for  measures.  He  holds  no  membership  with  any  reli- 
gious denomination,  being  unwilling  in  that  respect,  as  in 
politics,  to  be  bound  to  the  behests  of  sect  or  party.  Mr. 
Huested  belongs  to  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  has 
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been  chosen  to  the  highest  offices  therein.  Too  busily 
engrossed  in  the  duties  of  his  avocations,  he  never  has  had 
the  time  or  inchnation  to  accept,  much  less  seek,  public  office 
of  any  kind.  In  1842  he  married  Harriet  Hubbard,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Bela  Hubbard, — who  was,  in  1806, 
the  first  settler  in  Randolph  township,  Portage  county, 
Ohio.  An  adopted  daughter,  Ida  M.,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  now  lives  with  them,  to  whom  they  have  given  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education.  Mr.  Huested  is  a  decidedly 
thorough  business  man,  gentlemanly  and  courteous,  but 
prompt  and  decided ;  has  an  honorable  reputation  among 
his  fellow-citizens  ;  is  remarkably  independent  and  outspoken 
on  all  the  social,  religious  and  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  is  a  useful,  energetic,  model  citizen. 

BiNKLEY,  Samuel  LyBRAND,  clergyman  and 
missionary,  was  born  in  Tarleton,  Pickaway  county,  Ohio, 
February  17th,  1836.  He  is  the  son  of  George  S.  Binkley, 
who  came  to  Tarleton  in  1817,  and  who  was  a  merchant  in 
that  village  for  many  years,  retiring  from  the  business  about 
ten  years  before  his  death  occurred  in  1842.  Mr.  Binkley 
was  able  to  give  his  children  a  good  education.  Mrs.  Bink- 
ley is  still  living.  They  were  blessed  with  eight  children, 
four  brothers  and  four  sisters.  One  of  the  brothers  is  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  another  is 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  One  of  the 
sisters  is  Mrs.  Judge  Norton,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Samuel  L., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Tarleton,  his  native  village,  entered  the  academy  at  Kings- 
ton, Ohio,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Two  years 
afterward  he  entered  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and 
when  nineteen  years  old,  the  Indiana  State  University  at 
Bloomington,  from  which  he  graduated  after  one  year's 
attendance.  He  finished  his  collegiate  course  rapidly  but 
thoroughly,  his  father  possessing  the  means  necessary  to 
secure  an  uninterrupted  attendance.  In  1853,  being  con- 
verted, he  decided  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  church,  and 
was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  com- 
munion. Having  after  graduation  taken  charge  for  one  year 
of  the  Bloomington  Female  Seminary,  he  was  during  this 
period  licensed  as  an  exhorter,  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Tooke.  At  a 
meeting  of  his  quarterly  conference  soon  after,  under  Rev. 
W.  C.  Smith,  presiding  elder,  he  was  then  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  closed  his  preparatory  work  by  attending 
one  year  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Upon  entering  the  ministry  he  preached  on  the  Moorfield 
circuit,  in  Southeastern  Indiana.  Beginning  in  September, 
1858,  he  preached  successively  in  Poseyville,  Patoka,  and  on 
the  Milton  circuit.  Rev.  J.  H.  Noble,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Evansville  district,  knowing  the  desire  of  Mr.  Binkley  to 
enter  the  foreign  missionary  field,  and  appreciating  his  fitness 
for  the  work,  recommended  him  as  such  to  Bishop  Baker, 
who  had  charge  of  the  China  mission.  The  bishop  there- 
upon appointed  him  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  China.  At  the  same  time,  October  2d,  i860, 
he  received  ordination  as  deacon.  During  the  year  follow- 
ing and  while  waiting  to  sail,  he  preached  on  Milton  circuit. 
Before  leaving  Indiana  for  New  York,  he  received  ordination 
as  elder,  September  22d,  1861,  from  Bishop  Simpson,  at 
Jeffersonville.  He  sailed  November  12th,  1861,  from  New 
York,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  bound  for  Hong 
Kong  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  a  tedious  voyage  of 
one    hundred    and    seventeen    days,    being    out    of   sight 


of   land    eighty-two    days,    they   arrived    at    Hong    Kong 
March    7th,    1862,   where   they  remained   about  ten   days, 
hospitably    entertained    by     Mr.    Delano,     of    the     house 
of   Russell    &    Co.,    American     merchants.        They    then 
continued  their  voyage  to   Foochow,   their  final   objective 
point,  where  they  were  joyfully   received  by  Dr.   Maclay, 
superintendent    of     the     Methodist     missions-  of    China. 
Mr.  Binkley  immediately  began  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language,  which  he  characterizes  as  most  difficult  to  learn. 
He  mingled  with  the  people  in  company  with  native  preach- 
ers, thus  acquiring  the  language,  manners  and  peculiarities 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  expected  to  live  and  die.    He 
was  soon  appointed  in  charge  of  Atto  chapel,  in  Foochow  and 
the  Hoh-chiang  circuit.     His  work  consisted  in  controlling 
and  directing   the   general   interests  of  the  work  in  these 
places.     There  was  no  formal  organization — only  a  building 
in  which  to  preach,  the  people  being  attracted  off  the  street 
by   singing   or   other   exercises.      Mr.  Binkley   had  native 
preachers  as  assistants.     He  was   gratified  by  seeing  some 
remarkable  conversions  under  his   instrumentality.     As  an 
instance  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Ling  Ching  Ting. 
This  man  had  been  leading  a  reckless  life,  separated  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  was  forty  years  old  when  con- 
verted.    He  took   his  wife  and  children  again  to   support, 
sought  and  obtained   union  with  the  church,  and  was  the 
first  convert  under  Mr.  Binkley's  instrumentality.    He  began 
the  study  of  the  Bible  under  his  instruction,  was  keeper  of 
the  chapel,  afterward  a  native  assistant,  a  licensed  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  a  regular  assistant  to  Mr.  Binkley,  and  then 
passed  ordination  for  deacon  and   elder  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.     During  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Ling 
Ching  Ting  labored  with  remarkable  success  among  his  fel- 
low-countrymen.    Among  hundreds  converted   under  his 
ministry,  more  than  twenty  became  ministers.     He  died  in 
great  triumph  in  1877,  leaving  two  sons  as  ministers.     Thus 
Mr.  Binkley  saw  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  his 
hands.     At  Atto  chapel  a  congregation  was  organized,  with 
members  from  other  societies.     During  the  last  years  of  his 
missionary  operations  he  took  charge  of  another  chapel  in 
the  city  of  Foochow.     But  after  nearly  two  years  of  labor  he 
was  obliged  to  be  recalled.     Mrs.  Binkley  had  been  almost 
continually   sick   for  fifteen   months,   and  her  health  was 
steadily   declining.     Very  reluctantly,  and  only  to  save  the 
life  of  one  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  he  gave  up  his 
long-cherished  expectations,  and  being  released  by  the  bishop 
in  charge,  he  set  sail  again  for  his  native  land  in  December, 
1863.     Arriving  in  New  York  the  following  spring,  he  began 
the  delivery  of  missionary  sermons  and  lectures.     After  the 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  conference  he  was   pastor  succes- 
sively of  Roberts  and  McKendree  chapels,  New  Albany,  at 
Mount, Vernon,  at  Vincennes,  in  the  Centenary  church,  New 
Albany,  and  at  Martinsville,  comprising  a  period  of  twelve 
years.     On  account  of  partial  failure  of  health  he  was  trans- 
ferred by  Bishop  Ames  to  the  East  Ohio  conference  in  1876, 
and  took  charge  of  Kingsville  congregation,  on  the  Lake 
Erie  shore.     In   the   autumn   of  1878  he  was  appointed  to 
Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.     He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Free  Masons,   Odd   Fellows,    and  various 
temperance  fraternities.     He  has  taken    special   interest  in 
Sabbath-schools,  ai)^  believes   that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
pastor  of  a  congregation  to  do  this,  as  the  Sabbath-school  is 
the  nursery  of  the  congregation.     He  married  Miss  Lizzie  R. 
Carter,   of  Bloomington,    Indiana,    September    i6th,    1858. 
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Miss  Carter  is  connected  through  her  mother  with  the  Dunn 
family,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  George  C. 
Dunn,  member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  Advocate-General 
W.  M.  Dunn.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  three  sons,  the 
eldest,  Frank  Lybrand,  who  is  now  attending  Mount  Union 
College,  being  in  his  twentieth  year ;  James  C,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  is  attending  public  school,  and  Eugene  C.  is  four 
years  old.  Mr.  Binkley  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  having  an 
earnest  manner  and  cultivated  voice,  and  is  highly  respected 
by  his  own  people  and  the  community  generally.  His  mind 
is  absorbed  in  his  elevated  calling,  and  his  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  have  enabled  him 
to  wield  a  powerful  influence,  wherever  he  is  known  and 
heard,  towards  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

SlUSSBR,   Lewis,  physician  and  surgeon.   Canton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Canton,  January  21st,  1820.     His  grand- 
father,   Philip    Schlosser,    removed    with    his    family    from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  as  a  pioneer  to  Stark  county,  in  1805. 
He  settled   near  Canton,  built  the  first  grist  mill  in   the 
county,  and   took   a  prominent  part   in  the  county's   early 
improvements.      He  was  one  of  the  first  county  commis- 
sioners, spoke  German  chiefly,  was  unassuming  in  manners, 
and  an  influential  member  of  community.     He  die'd  in  1827, 
aged  sixty-eight.     The   parents   of  our   subject   were  John 
Slusser  and  Nancy  Dewalt,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  father   changed   the  orthography   of  the   family  name 
from  Schlosser  to  Slusser.     He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  also  city  treasurer  of  Canton  for  several  years.     He 
was  a  highly -respected  citizen,  and  died  in  1859,  aged  sixty- 
nine.     Dr.  Slusser,  our  subject,  was   educated  in   a  select 
school  in  his  native  city,  and  at  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.     He  was  compelled  to  leave,  however, 
in  his  junior  year,  on  account  of  ill-health,  being  advised  by 
his  physician  to  seek  a  warmer  climate.     Accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained  five 
years  with  decided  benefit,  teaching  and  preparing  himself 
for  medical  lectures,  which  he  attended  in  the  National  Med- 
ical College,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  winter  of  1844  and 
'45.     After  practicing  for  nearly  two  years  under  instruction, 
at  Minerva,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  he  entered  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  and  thence  graduated  in  March,  1848, 
and  immediately   established  himself  in   practice   at  Canal 
Fulton,  Stark  county,   where  he  remained  until  1861,  when 
he  removed  to  Canton,  his  present  residence.     He  served 
two  terms  as   representative  from  Stark  county  in  the  Ohio 
legislature,    in  the  sessions  of    1857-58  and   1859-60.      He 
was  attentive  to  duty  and  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  although  a  strong  partisan,  he  acted  indepen- 
dently and  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.    In 
the  first  session  he  was  a  member  of  a  committee  on  reform 
schools,  and  chairman  of  that  on  benevolent  institutions,  the 
duties  of  which  positions  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  dis- 
patch.   In  the  fall  of  1861  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon 
of  the  69th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  through  the 
entire  war  in  the  14th  army  corps.     After  remaining  with  his 
regiment  for  some  eight  months,  he  was  transferred  to  stafl 
duty,  being  employed  most  of  the  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  King.     He  was  chief  of  the  operating  corps  of 
the  2d  division  of  the  14th  army  corps  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign.    He  accompanied  General  Sherman  on  his  famous 
march  to  the  sea,  and  from  thence  was  ordered  in  charge  of 
an  ocean  hospital   steamer,  and   subsequently  returned   to 
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staff  duty  with  the  army  in  North  Carolina.    While  at  Savan- 
nah, he  had  charge  for  several  months  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals at  that  place,  and  also  for  a  considerable  time  was 
general  manager  of  the  hospital  transports.     He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  the  69th  in  June,  1865,  and  was  im- 
mediately tendered  and  accepted  the  position  of  surgeon  of 
the  26th  Ohio,  belonging  to  the  4th  army  corps,  and  after  a 
service  of  several  months  in  Texas,  was  finally  mustered  out 
of  service  in  the  following  November,  when  he  returned  to 
Canton  and  resumed  practice.     His  term  of  service  in  the 
army  was  longer,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  surgeon  in  the 
State,  and  his  record  was  a  highly  creditable  one.     In  1874 
he   was   elected  medical   superintendent  of  the   Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  but  resigned  in  January,  1876. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Medical  Society,  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Super- 
intendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane.     He  has 
always  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  the  country.    He  has  likewise  been  a  warm  friend 
of  public  education,  and  while  residing  at  Canal  Fulton  was 
aa  active  member  of  the  school  board  of  that  place,  and  was 
chiefly   instrumental  in   securing  the  erection  of   the  high 
school  building  of  that  town.    After  removing  to  Canton,  he 
held  himself  aloof  from  all  local  positions,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his   profession,   in 
which  he  ranks   as  a  leader  in  Eastern  Ohio.      He  spent 
the  summer  of  1879  '"  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  effect  of  climate  upon  health.     He  has  also  in  prepara- 
tion  a  somewhat  extensive  history   of  his   native   county, 
which  labor  he  is  performing  solely  as  a  gratuity  and  for  the 
benefit  of  community.    Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  though 
not  a  partisan,  and  in  religious  connection  a  Presbyterian. 
His   first  wife,  Sarah,   daughter  of  Dr.   Joseph   Pearce,  of 
Huron,  Ohio,  whom  he  married  in  November,    1849,   died 
while  with  him  in  the  army,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1863. 
In  1866  he  married  Helena  A.,   daughter  of  C.  F.   Ricks, 
Esq.,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  from  this  union  five  children 
have  been  born,  of  whom  two  are  living. 

TrESSEL,,  John  Harsh,  physician  and  surgeon. 
Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Malvern,  Carroll  county,  Ohio, 
March  17th,  1833.  He  is  the  third  son,  in  a  family  of  ten 
children,  of  Matthias  Tressel  and  Catherine  Harsh,  both 
natives  of  Washington  county,  Pennsyhania,  and  who 
became  settlers  of  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1823. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  a  man  of  fine 
culture  and  a  warm  and  active  friend  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  many  years  held  influential  positions  on  educa- 
tional boards  in  his  community.  His  counsel  and  advice 
were  largely  sought  in  all  matters  of  public  and  local 
interest,  and  he  performed  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
line  of  drawing  up  various  kinds  of  legal  documents.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  early-day  militia,  and  commanded  a 
wide  influence  by  his  ability,  public  spirit,  excellent  judg-. 
ment,  and  benevolent  nature.  In  politics  he  was  a  democrat 
until  1840,  and  then  cast  his  vote  for  General  Harrison,  and 
afterward  affiliated  with  the  whig  party.  When  he  settled 
in  Ohio  he  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but  by 
industry  and  frugality  accumulated  a  competency  and 
became  the  owner  of  four  hundred  acres  of  improved  land. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  in  which  communion  he  died  in  1848,   at  the  age 
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of  fifty-four.  Our  subject  was  reared  upon  a  farm  and  there 
remained  until  he  became  of  age,  and  had  received  a 
common  school  education  only.  He  then  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Solomon  F.  Rukenbrod,  of  Malvern, 
Ohio,  remaining  under  his  instruction  for  eighteen  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  he  entered  Mount  Union  College, 
Mount  Union,  Ohio,  took  a  regular  classical  course,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  June,  i860,  continuing  in 
the  meantime  his  medical  studies  during  vacations.  For 
two  years  subsequently  he  was  principal  of  the  academy 
in  Malvern.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  left  leg  broken  in  five  places  by  a  horse  falling 
upon  him.  In  the  winter  of  1861-62  hea.ttended  lectures  in 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  the  following  summer 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Malvern.  The  succeeding 
winter  he  took  a  second  course  of  lectures  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  therefrom  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Malvern,  resumed  practice  and  was 
there  successfully  engaged  for  ten  years.  During  the  late 
civil  war  he  did  honorable  service  for  his  country  as 
surgeon,  being  employed  in  times  of  special  emergency  in 
detached  service,  not  being  able  on  account  of  ill  health, 
induced  by  the  casualty  just  mentioned,  to  be  in  continuous 
service.  Late  in  1873  he  sold  out  and  began  preparations 
for  a  removal  to  the  South  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  so  far  recovered  that  the 
southern  trip  was  abandoned,  and  by  the  advice  of  friends 
he  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroads,  which 
positions  he  still  occupies.  While  residing  in  Malvern  he 
was  secretary  and  one  of  the.  censors  of  the  Carroll  County 
Medical  Society,  and  is  now  one  of  the  censors  of  the  Stark 
County  Medical  Society,  also  a  member  of  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  various  med- 
ical journals  of  the  country,  and  has  now  in  preparation  a 
series  of  articles  on  the.  causes  and  variations  of  diseases  and 
the  action  of  medicines  upon  the  system.  In  November, 
1876,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  nearly  all  his  effects  by 
fire,  including  his  instruments  and  medical  and  general 
library.  He  is  both  a  Freemason  and  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other  secret 
societies.  He  has  acquired  a  fine  reputation  in  his  profession, 
especially  as  a  surgeon,  having  successfully  performed  a 
number  of  very  difficult  and  delicate  operations  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  best  surgeons  of  the  country.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  resection  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
and  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs ;  the  removal  of  a 
tumor  from  the  brain  of  an  insane  patient  by  trephining, 
and  who  afterward  became  entirely  sane ;  one  from  the  throat 
of  another,  which  operation  was  pronounced  by  some  leading 
surgeons  impossible  without  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  numerous 
other  cases.  He  posesses  a  nature  highly  social,  is  genial  and 
affable  in  manners,  and  much  respected  in  the  community. 
His  political  alliance  is  with  the  republican  party.  On  June 
19th,  1862,  he  married  Susannah  Teegarden,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Berlin,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Tressel  possesses  a  high  order  of  artistic  ability,  and  some 
of  her  productions  in  crayon,  pencil,  and  oil  work  would  do 
credit  to  some  of  our  professional  artists.  She  is  also  a  fine 
vocal  and  instrumental  musician,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of 
the  latter  art  during  several  years. 


W^ILSON,  John  BaiRD,  physician  and  surgeon,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  was  born  in  Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio, 
December  31st,  1820.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Wilson,  was 
born  on  the  ocean  and  reared  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
about  the  year  i8i6  became  a  pioneer  to  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  James  Wilson  and  Maria  Baird,  his  father 
being  four  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  Ohio.  He  was 
greatly  respected  for  his  many  virtues,  and  for  many  years 
held  various  official  positions  in  his  community.  Dr.  Wilson 
is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
reached  their  majority,  and  five  of  whom  are  'still  living. 
Reared  amid  pioneer  surroundings,  he  had  very  limited 
privileges  for  education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Judge  Rain,  of  Youngstown, 
after  whom  Rain  Seminary,  in  Youngstown,  is  named. 
Judge  Rain,  at  his  death,  having  by  his  will  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  its  endowment.  Some  two  years  later 
young  Wilson  had  the  privilege  of  attending  an  academy 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to  live  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  paying  his  way  by 
working  at  shoe-making  in  the  shop  of  the  latter,  and  attend- 
ing in  the  meantime  a  common  country  school  a  few  months 
in  the  year.  In  April,  1841,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  began  reading  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
John  Dickson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  con- 
tinued three  years.  In  the  winter  of  1846-47  he  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  in 
the  following  spring  began  practice  with  Dr.  John  Packard, 
in  Austintown,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
he  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  been  in 
the  constant  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  winter  of 
1853-54  he  attended  another  course  of  lectures  in  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College,  and  there  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Stark  county  Medical  Society 
and  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association.  In  the  days  of 
its  existence,  also,  he  was  connected  with  the  Union  Medical 
Society,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Columbiana,  Mahon- 
ing, Portage,  Stark  and  Carroll.  For  several  years,  hke- 
wise,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Alliance  board  of  education, 
and  for  two  years  served  as  its  treasurer.  In  June,  1847,  he 
married  Nancy  Jane  Smith,  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  She 
died  February  4th,  1856,. having  been  the  mother  of  two 
daughters,  one,  Mary  E.,  residing  at  home,  and  Martha,  wife 
of  Charles  De  Peyster,  a  merchant  of  Fremont,  Ohio.  In 
April,  1876,  Dr.  Wilson  married  Hattie  Cline,  of  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  man  for  whom  the  schools 
of  literature  have  done  scarcely  anything ;  but  native  talent, 
observation,  industry  and  application,  much.  Personally  he 
is  an  old-fashioned,  unostentatious  gentleman,  but  of  supe- 
rior intuitions.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  specimen  of 
a  self-made  man.  His  professional  judgment  is  regarded  by 
eminent  practitioners  of  Northeastern  Ohio  as  excellent  and 
reliable,  and  he  is  very  frequently  called  into  counsel  in  crit- 
ical cases,  both  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  has  been  in 
the  profession  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  For  six  years,  from  1852  to  1858, 
he  was  surgeon  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  memorable  and  terrible  collision 
of  a  train  on  this  road  with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland 
line,  on  the  evening  of  December  8th,  1856,  at  the  Alliance 
junction,  in  which  nine  persons  were  instantly  killed  and 
numbers  seriously  injured,  supphed  several  test  cases  for  the 
highest  surgical  skill,  in  his  successful  treatment  of  which 
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Dr.  Wilson  gave  evidence  of  his  right  to  a  position  among 
the  most  competent  and  judicious  surgeons  of  Eastern  Ohio. 
One  man  was  found  with  his  right  femur  most  terribly 
crushed  and  bent  round  to  the  head,  the  patient  lying  on  the 
right  side,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  right  foot.  In 
eleven  weeks  he  was  on  his  feet,  with  his  leg  shortened  only 
an  inch  and  a  half.  Many  other  instances  of  like  character 
might  be  cited  from  the  doctor's  treatment.  Politically  he  is 
democrat,  and  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  Ohio  legislature 
from  Stark  county,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  every 
township  but  one,  and  failed  of  an  election  by  only  fifty-six 
votes. 

ROYER,  Henry  Clay,  homoeopathic  physician  and 
surgeon,  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Bath,  Steuben,  county, 
New  York,  July  14th,  1846.     He  is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family 
of  ten    children    of    George    H.    Royer    and   Julia    Ann 
Hemenway.     He  passed  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  on 
a  farm,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  that  occupation,  he  left 
home  to  work  his  own  way  in  the  world.     Following  his 
early  inclinations,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  department 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  being  without  means,  he  was 
compelled  to  earn  the  funds  necessary  not  only  for  his  liveli- 
hood, but  also  for  his  education.      With  this  object  in  view, 
he  repaired  to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  learned  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  and  surgical  insti-uments,  this  occupation 
being  directly  in  the  line  of  his  preparation  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession.    In  the  meantime  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  leisure 
time  in  private  reading  and  study,  frequently  studying  into 
the  late  hours  of  the  night.     By  such  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, and  possessing  a  remarkably  receptive  mind,  he  made 
very  rapid    progress   in   acquiring    both    professional    and 
general  knowledge.     He  was  scrupulously  careful,  however, 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  for  physio- 
logical as  well    as    for   moral   reasons.      He  subsequently 
removed   to    Cleveland,   where    he    received    special    and 
very  valuable  instructions  from  Professor  Wm.  M.  Davis, 
who  spent  considerable  time   in  the  shops  experimenting 
on  electric  clocks.     In  this  way,  young  Royer  spent  some 
eight  years,  working  and   studying    as  his  circumstances 
required  or  permitted.     With   this   admirable  preparation 
for  a  regular  course  of  professional  study,  he  began  the 
same  under  the  direction   of  Dr.   H.  H.  Baxter,  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,   and    attended  his  first  course  in  the  Cleveland 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  being  then  compelled  to  do 
something  to  replenish  his  depleted  purse,  he,  in  the  spring 
of  1874,  settled  in  Seville,  Ohio,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a 
remarkably  successful  practice.    In  the  following  autumn,  he 
returned  to  the  Cleveland  College  and  graduated  therefrom 
with  honor,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  being  salutatorian  of  the 
Hahnemann  society  in  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
same.  After  graduating,  he  returned  to  Seville,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time,  and  in  December,  1876,  removed  to 
Massillon,  his  present  residence.     The  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  preparation  for  his  profession  and  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  therein,  render  him  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly-read  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  age 
in  the  State,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  practice  an 
unusual  success  has  crowned  his  efforts.  Although  compara- 
tively young  in  years,  he  ranks  among  the  leading  members 
of 'the  homoeopathic  fraternity  in  Ohio,  and  is  president 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  North-eastern  Ohio, 


and  also  a  member  of  the  Homoepathic  Medical  Association 
of  Ohio.  In  addition  to  a  general  practice  of  medicine,  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  general  surgery,  but  more  particularly 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Among  the  surgical 
operations  performed  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  removal 
of  a  cataract  from  the  eye  of  a  lady  who  had  been 
totally  blind  for  hine  years ;  the  Operation  was  thoroughly 
successful  and  her  eye-sight  was  restored.  Another  lady 
had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  with  a  tumor  growing 
on  the  upper  anterior  portion  of  the  thigh  and  extending  into 
the  abdomen  A  number  of  skilled  surgeons  who  examined 
the  tumor  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attempt  to  remove  it. 
The  lady  was  finally  brought  to  Dr.  Royer,  who  successfully 
removed  the  tumor,  and  the  patient  recovered  from  the  oper- 
ation. The  tumor  weighed  over  five  pounds.  Another  very 
difficult  operation  was  the  removal  by  Dr.  Royer,  of  a 
scirrhus  tumor  from  the  breast,  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  the  entire  mammary  gland.  The  operation  was 
followed  with  the  best  of  results.  Another  case  was  that  of 
a  boy  badly  deformed  by  a  double  hair-lip.  Dr.  Royer  cut 
away  the  deformity,  removed  a  portion  of  the  jaw  and  made 
a  new  lip  so  perfect  that  it  could  not  be  noticed,  without  close 
inspection,  that  the  lip  was  ever  deformed.  He  is  a  Past 
Grand  Master  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
Ohio,  and  Grand  Master  Workman  in  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  in  his 
social  relations  combines  the  elements  of  a  true  gentleman. 
In  January,  1866,  he  married  Lucy  E.,  daughter  of  Jotham 
T.  Williams,  of  Dansville,  New  York,  and  has  two  children, 
Herbie  J.  and  Effie  L.  Royer. 

ICKES,  George,  merchant.  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  July  31st,  1837.  His 
parents  emigrated  from  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  Hanover.  His  father 
was  for  some  twenty  years  known  as  the  keeper  of  the  hotel 
in  that  place.  He  died  in  i860,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
years,  a  very  much  esteemed  citizen  of  his  community.  His 
family  comprised  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter,  Mary 
E.,  now  the  relict  of  James  Cochran,  late  of  Steubenville, 
and  for  many  years  a  business  man  of  that  city.  The  sec- 
ond son,  William  Ickes,  is  a  business  man  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  passed  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  receiving  an  English  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Hanover.  For  some  three  or 
four  years  subsequent  he  was  in  the  service  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Cochran,  and  was  employed  first  to  drive  a 
peddler's  wagon  in  the  dry  goods  and  notion  trade,  and  then 
as  clerk  in  the  store  at  Hanover.  When  about  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  purchased  the  teams  of  Mr.  Cochran,  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  itinerant  merchandizing  in  the 
wholesale  notion  trade  for  a  year  or  two  on  his  own  account. 
He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  dry  goods  and  notion  trade,  this,  arrangement  holding 
until  1863,  when  the  latter  sold  out,  and  Mr.  Ickes  continued 
the  business  for  two  years.  In  April,  1865,  he  repaired  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  there  embarked  in  the  wholesale  notion 
trade,  under  the  firm  name  of  James  Cochran  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Ickes  being  the  company,  and  there  remained  five  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1 87 1  he  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  continued  in  the  dry  goods  and  notion  trade,  his 
being  the  oldest  dry  goods  house  in  that  place,  carrying  a 
very  large  stock  of  merchandise,  and  conducting  the  heaviest 
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business  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  In  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness he  employs  notion  wagons  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  On  December  30th,  1861,  he  married 
Lucetta,  daughter  of  Daniel  Colestock,  of  Rochester,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  but  formerly  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
fruit  of  this  union  has  been  one  daughter,  Kittie  Ickes.  She 
graduated  in  the  public  schools  of  Alliance  in  June,  1879, 
being  the  youngest  graduate  ever  sent  out  from  the  same, 
and  is  now  perfecting  herself  in  instrumental  music  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ickes  is  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
man,  possesses  a  very  decided  character,  a  remarkably  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  men  and  things,  sound  in  his  judgment, 
of  superior  business  abilities  and  unquestioned  integrity. 
His  words  are  few,  but  always  to  the  point,  and  his  opinions 
upon  all  essential  questions  are  spoken  plainly  and  without 
hesitation,  and  command  great  weight  in  the  community. 
To  these  qualities  he  superadds  a  genial,  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing and  great  kindness  of  heart.  He  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alliance,  a  trustee  and  ruling 
elder  in  the  same,  and  one  of  its  chief  supports.  In  politics 
he  is  a  democrat.  For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council. 

Morgan,  Thomas  REES,  machinist,  inventor  and 
manufacturer.  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Penydarranj 
IMerthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  March  31st,  1834. 
His  parents  were  Rees  Morgan  and  Margaret  Lewis,  and 
he  is  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  six  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living.  He  was  sent  to  school  until  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  then  placed  at  work  in  the  mines,  first 
as  door-boy,  and  subsequently  as  teamster,  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  coal-mining  contractor.  At  this  tender  age  his 
father  found  him  so  efficient  and  reliable  that  he  gave  him 
a  trust-worthy  position,  heretofore  filled  by  those  of  much 
maturer  years.  At  ten  and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  serious  accident — being  caught  between  some 
loaded  coal-cars,  he  was  dragged  under  them  some  dis- 
tance and  fearfully  mangled,  and  pronounced  by  the  lead- 
ing surgeons  as  incurable.  But  being  possessed  of  great 
vitality  and  a  strong  desire  to  live,  through  the  tender  nursing 
of  one  of  the  most  practical,  devoted  and  loving  mothers, 
he  was  fully  restored,  with  the  loss  of  only  the  left  leg 
below  the  knee,  and  in  a  few  months  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness. His  father  having  been  for  thirty-eight  years  a  faithful 
employe  of  the  mining  company,  was  advised  by  them  to 
give  his  son  an  opportunity  for  a  more  extended  education, 
the  company  volunteering  to  see  that  he  should  be  well 
cared  for.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  best  schools  the  vicinity  afforded,  and  at 
which  many  eminent  scholars  and  scientists  received  their 
training.  Its  teacher,  Taliesin  Williams,  was  the  father  of 
Edward  Williams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  late  mayor  of  Middleboro, 
and  general  manager  of  Bolckow  and  Vaughan's  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  While  in  this 
school,  young  Morgan  evinced  a  special  fondness  for  math- 
ematics, and  his  acquirements  therein  were  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  much  maturer  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
developed  unusual  mechanical  and  inventive  talent ;  and 
when  about  fourteen,  at  his  own  earnest  solicitation,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  parents  and  friends,  he 
was  permitted  to  leave  school  and  go  to  a  trade,  selecting 
out  of  many   offers  of  various  kinds    of  business,  that   of 


a  machinist.  To  this  he  faithfully  devoted  himself  for  five 
years  in  the  Penydarran  Iron  Works  in  his  native  town. 
He  was  then  employed  for  several  years  as  a  machinist  in 
the  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  in  the  same  place,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Subsequently,  after  short  periods  spent  in  the  iron  works 
of  Llaniddel  and  Cardiff,  he  became  a  leading  workman 
in  the  Dowlais  establishment,  and  so  remained  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  was  then  called  to  more  desirable  posi- 
tions, respectively,  in  the  iron  works  in  Blaenavon,  Pon- 
typool,  and  the  machine  shops  in  Llanelly,  Carmarthen- 
shire, having  charge  of  the  last  named  works  for  five  years, 
and  there  making  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
workman  of  superior  skill  and  reliability.  Deeply  imbued 
with  a  love  of  liberty,  and  possessing  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  left  a  good  posi- 
tion, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  his  family,  in  April,  1865,  and  locating  in 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  found  employment  for  a  short  time 
in  the  shops  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad, 
and  then  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, receiving  the  highest  wages  of  any  machinist  in 
the  works,  and  the  special  commendation  of  the  master 
mechanic.  He  then  repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was 
successively  engaged  as  foreman  in  the  machine  shops  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad ;  as  machinist  in  the  Atlas 
works  of  that  city ;  as  superintendent  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Porter's  machine  shops ;  and,  finally,  as  master  mechanic 
in  the  Atlas  Works,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  he  engaged  for  himself  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-hammers  and 
other  special  machinery,  and  so  continued  for  three  years 
with  rapidly  increasing  business.  In  August,  1871,  he 
removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  has  continued  the  same 
business  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  gathered  around 
him  scores  of  trained  mechanics  and  draughtsmen,  the  latter 
being  his  own  sons,  young  men  of  decidedly  rare  abihty 
in  their  department.  These  works  give  employment  to  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  trained  workmen ;  and  the 
machinery  here  produced  is  mostly  of  Mr.  Morgan's  own 
designing  and  construction,  and  is  largely  covered  by  pat- 
ents. The  articles  manufactured  are  specialties,  many  of 
them  being  new  productions  to  meet  new  wants,  and  all  of  a 
first-class  character  only,  including  patent  steam-hammers 
for  general  forging  and  steel  purposes,  steam  drop-hammers, 
steam  helve-hammers,  patent  steam  and  power  punching  and 
shearing  presses,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  used  in 
this  country ;  hydraulic  machinery  for  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  steel-making  plants,  including  hydraulic  cranes,  drops, 
elevators,  etc ;  also,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  seam- 
less tinware,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  special  machinery 
for  the  shaping  of  metals  into  many  forms.  These  pro- 
ductions find  a  market  in  the  various  leading  iron  and  steel 
works  of  this  country,  and  some  in  England.  Among  their 
heaviest  machinery  should  be  mentioned,  two  pair  of  mam- 
moth guillotine  steam  shears,  which  they  shipped  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Hampshire,  respectively,  in  the  fall  of 
1879,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  over  one  hundred 
tons ;  the  larger  of  the  two  weighing  fifty-five  tons  and  cutting 
a  steel  plate  one  hundred  inches  long  and  one  and  a  fourth 
inches  in  thickness,  as  smoothly  and  as  easily  as  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  would  cut  paper.  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  only 
one  who  builds  any  of  this  kind  of  tool   in  this   country; 
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and  in  ponderous  machinery  he  is  the  leading  manufac- 
turer in  America.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  most  indefatigable 
worker,  having  labored  during  the  past  thirty  years  not  less 
than  fifteen  hours  daily.  He  has  a  large  and  well-selected 
library,  comprising  works  relating  to  his  business,  and  also 
of  general  literature.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  of  the  American  Metro- 
logical  Society,  and  in  his  department  of  business  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  in  America.  He  treats  his  employes 
with  more  than  usual  regard  and  kindness,  and  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  advance  their  interests  by  good  counsel, 
advice,  and  encouragement.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Alli- 
ance city  council,  and  politically  a  republican.  On  July 
4th,  1856,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Nicholas, 
of  Cross  Inn,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  from  which  union 
there  have  been  born  thirteen  children,  six  living.  The 
sons  now  employed  in  the  shops  are  John  R.  Morgan, 
chief  draughtsman,  Thomas  R.  Morgan,  Jr.,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  works,  and  William  Henry  Morgan,  assist- 
ant draughtsman. 

Reed,  W^ILLIAM  Morgan,   grain  and  seed  mer- 
chant and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements.  Alliance,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  January  6th, 
1836.     He  is  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children 
of  William  Reed  and  Rhoda  Borton,  both  natives  of  New 
Jersey.     His  grandparents  on  both  sides  were  early  pioneers 
to  Eastern  Ohio.     His  grandfather,  Noah  Reed,  settled  in 
Columbiana   county  in    1805,  and  his  grandfather,  Samuel 
Borton,  in  Stark  county,  about  the  same  time.     Our  subject 
received  his  education  in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  his 
native  city,  his  privileges  in  this  direction  ceasing  before  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.     He  then  began  life  for  himself 
as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Salem,  and  was  thus  employed 
for  three  years,  after  which  he  repaired  to  North  Benton, 
Mahoning  county,   Ohio,    and  was    similarly  engaged  for 
nearly  the  same  period.     When  not  quite  nineteen  years  of 
age,   he   embarked    in   business   on   his    own    account,   as 
a    general   dry   goods   merchant,    in    Belvidere,   Mahoning 
county,  and  so  continued  for  three  years.     He  then  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  K.  Greiner,  in 
the  same  business,  and  from  1858  to  1866,  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Greiner  &  Reed,  of  North  Benton,  Ohio.    After 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  general  produce  and  commission  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  located  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
and  has  since  been  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that 
city.     In  January,  1868,  he  purchased  the  half  interest  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  warehouse  and  commission  business  of 
Messrs.  Pettitt  &  Nixon,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by  his 
brother,  Charles  N.  Reed,  the  firm  being  Reed  Brothers,  and 
afterward  Pettitt  &  Reed,  and  for  a  short  time  conducted  a 
wholesale  grocer  trade.    The  death  of  his  brother,  in  March, 
1869,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pettitt,  in  the  following 
November,  left  Mr.  Reed  the  sole  proprietor,  since  which 
time  he  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  commission  business, 
and  combined  with  it  a  trade  in  agricultural  implements. 
His  house  has  been  for  years  a  general  distributing  point  for 
the  celebrated  Champion  Reaper  and  Mower,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
On  February  4,  1879,  '^r.  Reed  married  Sarah  A.  Hartzell, 
of  North  Benton,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.   His  life  has  been 
strictly  a  business  one,  as  he  has  never  sought  or  held  office. 


with  the  exception  that  for  some  six  years  past  he  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Fair  Association. 
He  is  the  most  extensive  commission  merchant  of  Alliance, 
and  has  long  been  known  as  a  man  plain  and  outspoken, 
closely  attentive  to  his  business,  scrupulously  honest  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  a  high-minded,  courteous  gentleman. 
Politically,  he  is  a  democrat. 

Smith,  George  Gideon,  physician  and  surgeon. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  January 
31st,  1837.     His  parents,  Philander  Smith  and  Martha  Freer, 
of  Seneca  county.  New  York,  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Bazetta  township,  Trumbull  county,  in  1836.     His  father  fol- 
lowed the  pursuit  of  a  millwright,  was  well  informed  upon  all 
general  topics,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  manners,  and  much 
respected  as  a   citizen.      Formerly  a  democrat,   upon   the 
organization  of  the  republican  party  he  espoused  that  cause, 
and  so  remained  till  his  death.     At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
young  Smith  started  in  life  for  himself,  and  as  his  father's 
family  was  large,  he  was    thrown   entirely  upon  his   own 
resources,  both  for  his  livelihood  and  education.    Going  to 
Alliance,  Ohio,  he  was   employed  for  some  two  years   as 
clerk  in  a  drug  store.     This  was  followed  by  a  short  attend- 
ance  at  school   in   Ashtabula,   Ohio,   after  which  he   was 
respectively  engaged  as  drug  clerk  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  in 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  then  as  clerk  in  the  law  office  of 
his  brother  in  Eastern  Ohio.     He  had  previously,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,   begun  reading  medicine  in  Alliance  with   Drs. 
Wilson  &  Armstrong,  and  had  continued  his  studies  in  this 
hne   while   clerking,  and  in  this  way  had  acquired  a  very 
considerable  knowledge   of   his   chosen   profession.      Pre- 
vented by  pecuniary  disability  from  attending  medical  lec- 
tures, he  began  practice  in  the  fall  of  1859,  ^'^  partnership 
with  Dr.  James  A.  Leasia,  of  Williamstown,  Ingham  county, 
Michigan,  and  remained  so  engaged  until  July,  1861.     In 
the  following  month  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in 
the  late  civil  war,  as  a  private  in  company  K,  9th  Michigan 
volunteer  infantry,  was   immediately  promoted  to  sergeant, 
and  made  an  honorable  and  rising  record  for  four  and  a  half 
years.     He  was  first  assigned  to  detached  duty  as  dispensing 
clerk  in  the  hospital  at  West  Point,  Kentucky.     In  January, 
1862,  he  was  detailed  as  hospital  steward  of  the  post  hospital 
at   Eljzabethtown,    Kentucky,   under   charge   of    Dr.   Dent 
Geoghegan,  where  he  remained  until  after  the   capture  of 
Nashville,  and  was  then  ordered  to  hospital  No.  5,  at  Nash- 
ville, where  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  until  the  spring 
of  1863.     He  was  then  promoted  to  assistant  surgeon  of  his 
own   regiment,  and   served   as   such  from  March,  1863,  to 
July,  1864.     He  was  again  detached  from  his  regiment  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  19th  United  States  infantry,  being 
the  ranking  medical  officer  of  his  brigade,  and  so  remained 
until  October  following,  when  he  was  promoted  to  surgeon 
of  his  regiment,  and  served  as  such  until  mustered  out  of 
service  in  September,  1865.    While  on  duty  at  Nashville  he 
attended  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  and  there  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1865.    He  was  present,  among  others,  at  the  battles  of  Chick- 
amauga.  Missionary  Ridge,  Resacca,   Kenesaw  Mountain, 
New  Hope  Church,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Jonesboro.    In 
November,  1865,  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  was  there  three 
years.    In  the  winter  of  1867-68  he  attended  lectures  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
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spring  of  the  latter  year,  receiving  the  ad  eundetn  degree. 
On  October  following  he  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Trumbull  County  Medical  Society,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Stark  County  Medical  Society.  He  has  been  a  Free- 
mason for  a  number  of  years,  and  politically  is  a  republican. 
His  oldest  brother,  Charles  W.  Smith,  now  deceased,  was  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Trumbull  county,  was  captain  of  a 
company  of  Trumbull  guards  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  was  stationed  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  After  the  war  he 
removed  to  West  Virginia,  served  a  term  in  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  was  afterwards  made  circuit  judge,  and  died  in 
Barbersville  in  July,  1878.  Another  brother,  Albert  B.  Smith, 
is  proprietor  of  the  Northwestern  Republican,  published  at 
Waseon,  Ohio,  and  is  now  serving  as  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Fulton  county.  Another  brother,  James  H.  Smith,  is  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Warren,  Ohio,  served  several  years 
as  president  of  the  Warren  city  council,  and  is  an  enter- 
prising, influential  citizen  of  that  place.  Dr.  Smith  ranks  as 
a  leader  of  the  profession  in  his  community,  commands  an 
extensive  practice,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public 
as  a  skillful  and  faithful  practitioner.  He  has  been  making  a 
specialty  of  surgery,  in  which  department  he  has  gained  a 
high  position.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  retiring  manners,  pleas- 
ing address,  and  very  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
On  November  4th,  1861,  he  married  Kate  G.,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Colestock,  of  Rochester,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
from  which  union  two  children  were  born,  both  now  deceased. 

BiQELOW,  Silas,  editor  of  the  Independent  Age, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Vermont,  De- 
cember ist,  1823.  His  grandfather,  Timothy  Bigelow,  was 
an  old  pioneer  of  the  Western  Reserve,  having  emigrated  to 
that  section  of  the  State  about  the  year  1810.  His  parents, 
Elisha  Bigelow  and  Abigail  Crane,  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1833,  and  settled  in  Orwell,  Ashtabula  county,  where  they 
had  relatives.  They  were  of  Welsh  descent  and  connected 
with  many  of  the  older  colonial  families  of  New  England. 
With  a  large  family  of  children  and  in  indigent  x;ircum- 
stances,  the  journey  to  the  West  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  a  living  and  a  competence  in  a  new 
country.  Their  circumstances  were  rendered  still  more  dis- 
tressing by  the  fact  that  the  mother  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  her  right  arm  by  amputation,  on  account  of  a  white  swell- 
ing near  the  shoulder.  Yet  she  attended  to  the  wants  of  a 
large  family,  and  with  heroic  persistence  and  determination 
performed  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  her  responsible  posi- 
tion. They  settled  down  in  the  thick  woods,  and,  being  a 
carpenter,  the  head  of  the  family  was  enabled  to  secure 
occasional  employment  at  his  trade,  and  his  sons  were 
engaged  in  chopping  cord-wood,  clearing  the  farm,  cultiva- 
ting the  crops,  and  assisting  their  father  at  his  trade.  Fortu- 
nately the  oldest  child  of  the  family  was  a  daughter  who 
could  help  in  the  domestic  concerns  and  supply  in  some 
degree  the  unfortunate  disability  of  her  mother.  Thus,  Silas, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  came  through  his  early  life,  strug- 
gling against  poverty,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
an  education  which  he  overcame  would  put  to  blush  the 
young  man  who  now  leisurely  and  listlessly  pursues  his 
course  through  school,  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of 
the  present  educational  system.  He  went  to  school  in  the 
days  of  log  school  houses,  mud  and  stick  chimneys,  and 
Daboll's  arithmetic.     After  attending  an  eight  weeks'  term 


of  school  at  Bloomfield,  five  miles  distant,  where  he  boarded 
himself  and  paid  his  tuition,  he  decided  to  go  to  Geauga 
Seminary.  Arriving  there  with  a  cash  capital  of  only  ^4,  he 
entered  the  institution  and  continued  there  eight  years,  first 
as  pupil  and  subsequently  as  teacher.  At  first  he  sustained 
himself  by  working  Saturdays  and  evenings  at  any  carpen- 
ter work  he  could  find.  Such  was  his  application  and  pro- 
ficiency that,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  invited  to  take  a  class  in 
arithmetic,  for  which  he  received  the  eighth  of  a  dollar  for  a 
full  hour's  recitation.  Soon  after,  other  classes  were  put 
under  his  instruction  until  he  was  able  in  this  way  to  provide 
for  his  immediate  wants.  He  became  a  good  mathematician, 
studied  the  classics,  and  prepared  to  enter  Oberlin  College. 
However,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  faculty  of  Geauga 
Seminary,  he  was  induced  to  remain  there  and  become  a 
regular  teacher,  which  position  he  filled  for  five  years.  On 
account  of  failing  health  he  ceased  teaching  and  resumed 
his  trade  as  carpenter.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  was 
called  upon  very  urgently  to  take  charge  of  the  seminary. 
He  consented  only  on  the  condition  that  they  would,  within 
a  year,  secure  a  man  to  take  his  place,  as,  never  having 
graduated  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  prin- 
cipal. He  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  popular  with 
all  his  classes,  and  after  his  time  expired  he  withdrew  from 
the  seminary,  and  the  business  of  teaching.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Cleveland  and  built  a  residence  in  Newberg  township, 
now  Broadway,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Minnesota'  and  set- 
tled where  is  now  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  that  State.  While  there  he  was  engaged  in 
building  under  contract,  and  he  erected  some  of  the  first 
houses  built  in  the  city,  employing  a  large  number  of  work- 
men. Although  he  received  for  his  operations  the  best 
prices,  yet  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  he  did  not  realize  more  than  a  good  living.  Returning 
to  Cleveland  in  a  few  years  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
A.  H.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
introducing  Mitchell's  Wall  Maps  and  Holbrook's  Apparatus 
into  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other 
States.  Afterward,  having  obtained  entire  control  of  the 
business  and  added  to  his  stock  Camp's  series  of  geogra- 
phies, Mr.  Bigelow  had  a  number  of  agents,  superintended 
the  entire  work  and  realized  handsomely  from  the  enterprise. 
He  first  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and 
other  places  the  single  desk  and  seat  which  have  since 
proved  so  popular  and  beneficial.  He  finally  withdrew  from 
the  business  on  account  of  continued  absence  from  his  fam- 
ily, and  having  sold  his  residence  on  Broadway  he  purchased 
property  in  East  Cleveland  and  built  several  houses  there. 
He  also  bought  a  valuable  house  on  Woodland  Hills  and 
refitted  it,  making  it  his  residence  for  several  years.  Con- 
ceiving that  the  climate  of  Tennessee  offered  superior 
advantages  in  many  ways,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
McMinville,  in  that  State,  and  purchased  a  farm  which  was 
well  stocked  and  finely  improved  ;  but  the  change  of  society 
and  general  surroundings  was  so  great  and  so  unadapted  to 
the  tastes  of  himself  and  family,  that  he  soon  after  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  and  at 
present  resides.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  now  the  editor  of  the"  Inde- 
pendent Age.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  patronage  of  the  paper  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing.  The  paper  was  started  as  the  organ 
of  the  Independent  Christian  Church,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  but 
it  is  now  an  unsectarian,  liberal  family  journal.    In  religious 
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belief  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church  and 
an  earnest  worker  therein,  holding  many  offices  of  trust  and 
honor,  but  on  account  of  conscientious  motives  he  was  led  to 
withdraw  and  place  himself  free  from  any  denominational 
creed,  and  independent  of  all  organizations.  In  1849  l^e 
married  Miss  Jemima  Morse,  a  lady  who  is  connected  with 
many  prominent  New  England  families.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Their  oldest, 
Eugene  Bigelow,  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight,  has 
become  a  musician  of  considerable  merit,  and  resides  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOUCHER,  Elijah  TOWNSEND,  physician,  of 
Alliance,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  December  14th,  1836.  He  belongs  to 
a  family  which  comprises  a  number  of  physicians.  His 
father,  John  Goucher,  is  a  member  of  the  profession,  and  is 
now  practicing  in  Cleveland.  He  was  born  near  New  Lis- 
bon, Ohio,  in  1812.  In  his  early  life  he  settled  in  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Upon  taking  his  medical  degree  he 
removed  to  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
practiced  as  an  allopathic  physician  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  as  an  eclectic.  After  long  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, he  became  convinced  with  regard  to  the  superior  merits 
of  the  homoeopathic  practice  of  medicine,  and  became  an 
adherent  of  that  system.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  Homoeopathic  College 
of  Cleveland,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  of  that  city.  ,  He  had  three  brothers, 
David,  Conrad  and  Henry,  all  of  whom  have  been  medical 
men  of  prominence.  David  is  deceased,  Henry  is  prac- 
ticing in  Illinois,  and  Conrad  in  Michigan.  Dr.  John  Goucher 
is  the  father  of  four  children,  all  living.  The  only  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  John  C.  Bedell,  a  merchant  of  Mansfield,  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  the  three  sons,  one  is  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Another  is  D.  R.  Goucher,  a  banker  of  Car- 
thage, Missouri.  Dr.  E.  Townsend  Goucher,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  is  the  oldest.  In  boyhood  he  received  a  com- 
mon school  education.  In  1854-55  he  attended  Professor 
Linn's  Academy  at  Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania.  After 
a  further  attendance  of  one  year  at  Hiram  College,  he  taught 
school  for  a  number  of  terms.  While  at  home  during  vaca- 
tions he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  father's  office. 
He  thus  obtained  the  benefit  of  his  father's  personal  super- 
vision and  instruction.  Even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
frequently  called  on  to  assist  his  father  in  surgical  operations, 
where  aid  was  required.  This  preliminary  education  was 
very  practical  and  immensely  valuable  to  young  Goucher, 
who  obtained  a  reputation  while  yet  quite  young  as  a  fair 
practitioner,  and  he  was  able  to  assist  very  materially  in  his 
father's  large  practice.  He  did  not  leave  home  permanently 
until  1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  when  he  began 
practice  in  his  own  name  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  Although  expecting  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  by  the 
advice  of  his  father  he  changed  his  mind  and  passed  the 
winter  of  1866-67  as  a  student  in  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
College  of  Cleveland,  and  became,  like  his  father,  a  convert 
to  homoeopathy.  After  graduation  he  settled  permanently 
in  Alliance,  where  he  now  resides.  Here  he  has  built  up  a 
lucrative  practice,  and  by  careful  and  successful  treatment 
has  secured  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  leading  families 


of  the  community.  At  one  time  he  occupied  the  position  of 
surgeon  of  the  8th  regiment,  Ohio  National  Guards.  He  has 
a  fine,  well-equipped  office,  and  a  splendid  medical  and  gen- 
eral library.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1865,  he  married  Miss  M. 
Josephine  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  one  son,  Paul 
H.  Goucher,  now  living.  Wedded  to  his  profession,  in  some 
departments  of  medical  treatment  he  cannot  be  excelled. 
He  is  an  intelligent  citizen,  a  successful  practitioner,  a  pleas- 
ant, genial  companion,  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Strong,  Henry  E.,  commission  merchant  and 
dealer  in  musical  instruments.  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born 
October  8th,  1839,  ^'  Atwater,  Portage  county,  Ohio.  His 
father,  Michael  Strong,  was  a  clergyman  in  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  and  died  in  1878,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Our  subject  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living.  After  passing  his  early  life  at 
home  and  in  the  district  school,  he  entered  the  normal  course 
at  Mt.  Union  College,  in  which  he  continued  three  years, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  during  the  winter  months. 
Being  thrown  mainly  upon  his  own  resources,  he  obtained 
his  education  slowly  but  none  the  less  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly. After  leaving  Mt.  Union,  he  sought  for  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Ohio  State  Reform  School,  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  but  failing  to  find  a  vacancy  there,  he  repaired  to 
Pittsburgh  and  entered  Duff's  Mercantile  College,  from 
which  he  graduated,  and  subsequently  was  employed  for  one 
year  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Deerfield,  Ohio.  On  the  ist  of 
August,  1864,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Oswalt, 
as  partner  in  a  commission  business  in  grains,  produce,  and 
.wool.  Mr.  Oswalt  retiring  in  about  a  year,  Mr.  Nisley  was 
taken  in  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Strong  & 
Nisley.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Nisley  retired,  and  Mr.  Strong  carried 
on  the  business  under  his  own  name  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  took  as  partner,  Mr.  Jacob  Lower,  who  remains  as 
such  to  the  present  time.  The  present  firm  have  added  to 
their  business  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  celebrated 
hollow  tooth  harrows.  Owing  to  the  careful  management 
and  cautious  oversight  of  Mr.  Strong,  they  have  passed 
through  the  hard  times  successfully,  and  their  business  has 
shown  a  steady  increase.  Besides  local  transactions  at  the 
warehouse  in  Alliance,  they  have  purchasing  points  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  West,  from  which  they  send 
directly  large  quantities  of  grain  and  wool  to  the  Eastern 
cities.  In  addition  to  his  partnership  business,  Mr.  Strong 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  pianos,  organs,  etc.,  which 
of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  most  men ;  this,  he  has  also  made  financially 
remunerative.  He  has  the  largest  stock  of  instruments  on 
hand  outside  of  the  large  cities,  and  keeps  several  agents  on 
the  road.  He  usually  exhibits  his  instruments  at  the  fairs 
and  other  public  places,  and  in  a  general  way  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  music,  both  as  a  vocalist  and  organist. 
By  virtue  of  the  popular  verdict,  he  is  among  the  leaders  at 
all  the  concerts  and' celebrations  of  a  public  character. 
Politically,  he  has  always  given  his  influence  and  vote  to  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party.  He  is  a  trustee,  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent,  and  class-leader  in  the  United  Breth- 
ren Church,  having  held  his  position  as  Sabbath-school 
superintendent  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  Sabbath- 
school  conventions,  in  the  bible  cause,  and  in  temperance 
work,  he  is  among  the  foremost  workers,  identifying  himself 
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with  all  liberal  and  practical  reforms.  He  was  president  of 
the  Loan  Association  of  Alliance,  and  is  one  of  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  extension  of  the  Alliance  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road to  Wheeling.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  city 
council  and  board  of  education.  On  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1867,  he  married  Miss  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Daniel  Johnson, 
near  Alliance.  Although  carrying  on  an  extensive  business 
for  many  years  with  all  classes  of  men,  Mr.  Strong  has  never 
had  a  law  suit  nor  sued  a  man,  having  made  his  disbelief  in 
legal  proceedings  a  conscientious  rule  of  his  life.  He  is  an 
energetic,  successful  business  man,  a  prominent,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  an  influential,  Christian  gentleman. 

AtWELL,  John,  banker,  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  a  native  of 
Enniskillen,  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  and  son  of  John 
Atwell  and  Jane  Fawcett.  When  quite  young,  he  exhibited 
very  close  observation  and  a  remarkable  development  of 
thought,  and  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  the  selfish  sub- 
serviency that  existed  in  his  native  country  of  the  poor 
classes  to  the  rich.  By  correspondence  with  some  relatives 
that  he  had  in  America,  and  through  other  channels,  he 
learned  something  of  the  superior  advantages  that  the  new 
world  offered  to  laboring  men,  and  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  it,  and  having  obtained  a  good  education  in  his 
native  country,  accordingly  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel,  in 
the  summer  of  1832,  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
located  in  CarroUton,  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  for 
fifteen  months  employed  as  clerk,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833,  he 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Bailey  &  Co.,  and  there  remained  two  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1835,  he  went  back  to  his  native  country,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1837,  returned  to  America  with  his  father's  family. 
The  latter  settled  in  CarroUton,  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  while 
young  Atwell  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  was  there  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  for 
over  thirty  years.  For  ten  years  of  this  period  he  was  con- 
nected with  Bagley  &  Co.^for  the  last  three  years  of  which 
time  being  a  partner  in  the  firm.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he 
became  associated  with  his  brother,  Charles  Atwell  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lee,  under  the  firm  name  of  Atwell,  Lee  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers,  which  arrangement  continued  until  1868.  While 
in  business  in  Pittsburgh,  he  was  connected  with  several 
insurance  companies,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Monongahela  Insurance  Company,  and  a  director  in  the 
same  until  he  left  the  city,  and  is  still  connected  with  several 
of  them  as  a  stockholder.  He  was  also  a  director  in  what  is 
now  the  Union  National  Bank  of  that  city.  In  1848,  he 
changed  his  residence  from  Pittsburgh  to  Allegheny  City, 
with  the  local  interests  of  which  he  was  identified  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  serving  twelve  years  in  the  select  council, 
and  one  year  in  the  common  council,  as  its  president.  In  the 
spring  of  1869,  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Alliance, 
Stark  county,  where  he  resided  three  years,  not  engaged  in 
any  particular  business.  In  October,  1872,  he  became  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Alliance,  was 
elected  its  president,  and  has  since  remained  such.  He  has 
always  been  a  warm  friend  to  educational  and  moral  pro- 
gress, and  for  several  years  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  school  board.  On  September  i,  1840,  he  married 
Agnes  Alexander,  of  Pittsburgh ;  she  died  in  1848,  having 
been  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  one  daughtei'.  The  latter, 
Elizabeth  Jane,  is  wife  of  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  treasurer  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.      The  three  sons,  Charles 


Alexander,  William  P.  and  John  Henry  Atwell,  did  service 
for  their  country  in  the  late  civil  war,  the  last  named  having 
entered  the  army  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.    Charles, 
commissioned  as  first- lieutenant,  and  promoted  to  captain, 
was  wounded  at  the   battle  of  Wauhatchie,  Tennessee,  on 
October  28th,  1862,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a  few 
days   afterward.      On  November  2d,  following,  a  telegram 
announcing    the   intelligence   reached    his   father,    who    at 
once  started  South  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  his 
remains,  but  after  waiting  at   Nashville  two  weeks  before 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  secure  the  body,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  was  forced  to 
return  without  it,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month  after  his  son's 
death  before  the  remains  could  be   brought  home.      The 
pecuharly  aggravating  circumstances  of  this  affliction,  form 
but  one  example  out  of  thousands  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Secession  war.     The  other  brothers  made  the 
march  to  the  sea  with  Sherman,  and  returned  home  in  the 
summer  of  1865.     William  P.  Atwell  resides  in  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania,  and  John  Henry  in  Alliance,  Ohio.     In  July, 
i860,  Mr.  Atwell  married  a  second  wife  in  the  person  of 
Maggie  Martin,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.     The  fruits  of 
this   union   have   been   five    children,   named  respectively, 
Maggie   Martin,  Jessie   Stewart,  Grant   Creighton,  Howard 
Stanton,  and  Josephine   Kirkpatrick  Atwell,  who   are   now 
receiving  their  education  in  the  Alliance  public  schools.    Mr. 
Atwell  possesses  a  high  order  of  business  talent,  combining 
superior   judgment,    executive    ability,    great   caution    and 
shrewdness.     He  is  especially  noted  for  the  firmness  with 
which  he  adheres  to  his  opinions,  and  the  resoluteness  with 
which  he  carries  out  his  purposes.     While  strong  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  manners  are  affable  and  genial.      He  is 
enterprising  and  public-spirited,  and  one  of  the  most  respec- 
ted and  influential  citizens  of  his  community.    In  politics,  he 
is  a  strong  repubhcan,  and  in  religious  belief,  a  Methodist, 
and  a  leading  member  of  that  church. 

STEFFY,  James  H.,  photographer  and  artist,  AUi-  . 
ance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania, 
July  4th,  1843.  He  is  the  second  son,  in  a  family  of  nine 
children,  of  Stephen  Steffy  and  Jeannette  Hennegan,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Young  Steffy  remained  on  the 
farm  with  his  father  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
receiving  such  education  as  the  common  country  winter 
schools  afforded.  In  February,  1864,  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  country  by  enlisting  in  the  14th  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
and  served  until  he  was  mustered  out  in  August,  1865.  On 
June  19th,  1864,  he  was  wounded  by  a  gunshot  in  the 
right  thigh,  while  engaged  in  covering  the  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Lynchburg.  By  this  casualty  he  was  disabled  for 
several  months,  and  was  subsequently  employed  as  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  adjutant's  office  until  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vice. After  returning  home  he  took  a  course  in  the  Iron 
City  College,  in  Pittsburgh.  He  then  repaired  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  employed  for  a  while  by  Messrs.  Coyle  &  Pot- 
ter, manufacturers  of  patent  medicines,  but  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  this  position.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  photographer  and  general-  artist, 
in  Dayton,  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  shortly 
afterward  removed  his  business  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  same 
county.  In  1 868  he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Mount  Union, 
Stark  county,  where  he  conducted  the  business  of  photog- 
raphy for  ten  years,  in  that  time  building  it  up  to  a  very  sat- 
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isfactory  condition.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he  removed  to 
Alliance,  his  present  residence,  where  he  continued  to  con- 
duct the  same  business,  and  including  crayon  and  ink  por- 
traits, oil  painting,  water  colors,  etc.  He  is  an  experienced 
.and  skillful  adept  in  this  style  of  work,  arid  very  attentive  to 
his  business.  While  a  resident  of  Mount  Union  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health.  In  religious  sentiments  he  is 
a  Methodist,  and  has  held  official  positions  in  that  church. 
Politically  he  has  always  been  a  republican.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having  taken 
the  various  degrees,  including  those  of  the  encampment. 
He  possesses  great  independence  of  character,  is  positive  in 
his  views,  but  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners, 
and  much  respected  as  a  citizen.  On  December  27th,  1868, 
he  married  Isabella  Theressa,  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and 
Rebecca  Hair,  of  Mount  Union,  and  two  sons  have  been 
since  then  born  to  him. 

Wonders,  Lafayette,  photographer  and  artist, 

Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Franklin,   Stark  county, 
Ohio,  June  5th,  1842.     His  father,  Peter  D.  Wonders,  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  his  mother,  Fredricka  Bammerlin, 
was  born  in  Germany.     His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  pio- 
neer to  New  Franklin,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  about  the  year 
1823.     At  this  time  the  father  of  our  subject  was  a  child  ten 
years  old,  and  when  of  proper  age  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  aiid  worked  at  it  for  about  forty  years,  and  died  in 
1878,  aged  sixty-five.     He  had  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
of  whom  our  subject  is  the  oldest  son.     He  resided  at  New 
Franklin   until    he   was   fourteen   years   of  age,   and  there 
received  a  good  English  education.     The  next  four  years 
were  spent  partly  in  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade  with  his 
father,  and  partly  at  farm  labor.    In  August,  1861,  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  country  by  enlisting  in  company  I,  ist 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry.     After  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in 
the  field,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  leg,  and  being 
thus  disabled,  was  subsequently  assigned  to  detached  service 
in   positions  of  trust  under  officers  of   Fort   Rosecrans,   at 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.      There  he  served  as  librarian, 
company  clerk,  acting  commissary  sergeant,  etc.,  discharg- 
ing all  his  duties  in  a  prompt  and  business-like  manner  and 
to  general  satisfaction.     He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
September,  1864.    At  an  early  age  he  developed  fine  artistic 
talent,  and  while  in  the  army  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
his  favorite  amusement  of  sketching  views  worthy  of  note, 
such  as  camp  scenes,  battle-fields,  fortresses,  railroad  bridges, 
burial  grounds,  etc.    These  sketches  he  sent  home  to  be 
photographed  for  the  soldiers.     In  November,  1864,  he  set- 
tled in  Alliance,  and  entered  the  photograph  gallery  of  E. 
Crew,  where,  having  soon  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business,  he  took  charge  of  the  operating  department, 
and  was  thus  employed  for   five  years.      Since    i869j  Mr. 
Wonders  has  conducted  his  business  at  what  is  known  as 
the  "Excelsior  Gallery"  in  Alliance.     He  is  the  oldest  pho- 
tographer in  that  city,  having  been  located  there  for  sixteen 
years.     He  has  facilities  for  turning  out  as  fine  work  as  can 
be  done  in  the  State.     He  has  taken  first  premiums  upon  all 
work  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Eastern  Ohio  and  other  fairs. 
He  keeps  himself  thoroughly  informed  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  business,  and  has  upon  his  table  the  leading 
photographic  journals,  of  the  country,  among  which  are  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin of  New  York,  etc.     He  is  at  present  assisted  in  his  gal- 
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lery  by  his  brother,  Solon  Wonders,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Prentice  Teetors.  Possessing  fine  artistic  taste  and  a  special 
talent  for  his  art,  he  is  an  experienced  and  skilful  workman, 
and  executes  all  kinds  of  fine  work,  including  photographs, 
portraits,  India  ink  and  crayon,  oil  painting  and  water 
colors.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  With  good  perceptive  faculties, 
he  is  a  close  observer,  and  while  devoted  to  his  art,  is  sociable 
and  agreeable  in  manners,  and  deservedly  popular  as  an 
artist  and  a  citizen.  In  December,  1865,  he  married  Angie 
E.,  daughter  of  George  Bohecker,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  and 
has  one  daughter,  Jettie  Pearl  Wonders. 

BroSIUS,  EnOS  Horace,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer.  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Mahoning  county,  Ohio, 
February  26th,  1837.  His  parents  were  Harper  Brosius  and 
Phebe  Getchel,  who  removed  from  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  the  year  1830,  and  settled  in  Smith  township, 
Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
postmaster  at  Pottersville,  in  the  same  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Cedar  county,  Iowa,  where  both  parents  died  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  children  where  then  brought  back  to  their 
native  county,  and  our  subject,  the  sixth  son  of  a  family  of 
ten  children,  was  bound  out  at  farm  labor,  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  that  of  seventeen ;  for  his  work  to  receive  only  his 
board  and  clothes.  During  this  time  he  had  the  advantages 
of  only  the  winter  sessions  of  the  common  school.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  during  the  few  years  in  which  he 
prosecuted  this  vocation,  he  availed  himself  of  one  year's 
attendance  at  Mount  Union  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio. 
He  then  purchased  a  farm  in  Mahoning  county,  and  worked 
it  for  five  years.  When  he  was  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  while  working  at  carpentering,  he  fell  across  an 
adze,  which  severed  the  left  jugular  vein  and  cut  into  the 
wind-pipe.  Notwithstanding  the  critical  nature  of  this  severe 
injury,  he  recovered.  The  ends  of  the  vein  were  tied 
separately,  the  surrounding  capillaries  being  made  to  convey 
the  blood  from  one  vein  to  the  other.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  something  over  two  years,  as  clerk  in  the 
agricultural  and  produce  house  of  Messrs.  Nixon  &  Co.  In 
1867,  he  embarked  in  the  grocer  trade  in  company  with  a 
partner,  which  arrangement  was  terminated  in  about  one 
year,  and  since  1868,  having  carried  on  the  business  himself, 
he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  this  line  in 
Alliance,  and  conducts  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
In  1863,  he  participated  in  the  Squirrel  Hunter's  Campaign 
to  Cincinnati,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Morgan.  Four  of  his 
brothers  also  did  service  for  their  country  in  the  late  civil 
war.  Amos  P.  and  C.  C.  Brosius,  went  out  in  a  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  The  former  was  captured  by  the 
rebels  and  died  amid  the  horrors  of  Andersonville  prison. 
J.  L.  and  H.  Brosius  served  in  the  7th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
the  latter  being  wounded  in  the  right  lower  limb  and  crippled 
for  life.  Mr.  Brosius  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  his 
community  as  an  intelligent,  pubhc-spirited  and  enterprising 
gentleman.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  secretary 
of  the  Alliance  board  of  education.  For  many  years  past 
he  has  been  a  warm  and  active  friend  to  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance, and  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  Good  Templars  in  the  days  of  those  orders 
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He  has  on  several  occasions  been  brought  forward  by  the 
friends  of  temperance  as  their  standard  bearer.  He  is  a 
pleasant,  agreeable,  fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  and  has 
frequently  been  the  orator  at  various  temperance  convocations 
throughout  the  county.  Of  excellent  business  abihties,  his  fine 
social  qualities,  clearly  expressed  and  independent  views, 
entitle  him  to  the  respect  of,  and  which  is  cheerfully  accorded 
by,  his  fellow  citizens.  He  married  Jane  W.,  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Lavinia  Wanzer,  of  Logan  county,  Ohio,  but 
formerly  of  Duchess  county.  New  York.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  have  been  five  children.  The  oldest  son,  Alva  D. 
Brosius  is  clerk  in  the  express  office  at  Alliance.  The  other 
children  attend  the  Alliance  public  schools. 

POW,  Alexander,  banker,  was  born  in  North- 
umberland county,  England,  March  31st,  1807,  and  died  at 
his  home,  in  Salem,  Ohio,  April  23d,  1879.  His  parents  were 
Robert  and  Barbara  Pow,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1820, 
settling  about  a  mile  east  of  Salem.  The  next  year,  they 
moved  to  Mahoning  county,  where  our  subject  passed  a  num- 
ber of  years,  learning  from  his  father  that  spirit  of  persever- 
ence  and  enterprise  which  made  his  after  life  so  eminently 
successful.  Upon  attaining  his  majority,  Mr.  Pow  settled  on 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Albany,  where,  until  i860,  he 
was  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  enterprising  farmers  of  this  locality.  At  the  age  of  fifly- 
three,  leaving  the  arduous  duties  of  his  farm,  he  moved  to 
Salem,  seeking,  in  the  autumn  of  his  life,  the  pleasant  society 
of  this  substantial  old  town.  In  the  following  year,  he  built 
the  magnificent  "  Pow  Block,"  and  two  years  later,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Salem,  was  elect- 
ed president,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Pow  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Salem  board  of 
education  for  a  numbfer  of  terms.  Connected  with  the 
denomination  of  Disciples,  he  was  the  financial  prop  of  the 
church,  which  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  elder  for  many 
years.  He  visited  his  native  land  twice — first,  in  1839,  ^^^ 
again  in  1859,  remaining  about  three  months  each  time. 
His  first  voyage  to  America  occupied  eleven  weeks  and 
three  days ;  the  second,  thirty-six  days,  and  the  third, 
thirteen  days.  On  the  outward  voyage  of  the  second  visit, 
his  ship  was  wrecked  upon  an  iceberg  off  the  cost  of  New- 
foundland. The  fact  that  he  had  chosen  a  compartment 
vessel,  in  which  the  injured  part  only  filled  with  water, 
explains  his  escape.  An  ordinary  ship  would  have  sunk  in 
twenty  minutes.  After  a  delay  of  sixteen  days,  at  St.  John's, 
he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  The  regard  in  which  Mr.  Pow  was 
held  by  his  townsmen  found  public  expression  just  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  when,  on  his  seventy-second  birthday,  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  citizens  of  Salem  tendered  him  a 
reception  at  his  residence,  offering  him  many  and  warm  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes.  He  married,  in  1832,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Templin,  in  Goshen;  next,  in  1850,  Harriet  M. 
Leavitt,,  in  Canfield ;  and  in  i860,  his  last  wife,  Harriet  C. 
Baldwin,  who  is  still  living  in  the  homestead,  in  Salem.  The 
children  of  his  first  marriage  were  five,  three  living,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Richard  Pow,  is  cashier  of  the  first 
National  Bank  of  Salem.  By  his  second  wife,  he  had  two 
children,  and  by  his  third,  two — one  of  whom  is  living.  One 
daughter  married  H.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Salem,  and  another  is 
the  wife  of  John  Kirk,  of  Canfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Pow  was  a 
man  of  decided  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  took  a  very 
active  and  leading  part  in  many  of  the  public  improvements 


of  his  community,  such  as  railroads,  mining  operations,  etc. 
He  was  remarkably  free  from  all  sentiments  of  malice,  and 
was  always  very  charitable  and  forgiving  toward  the  erring. 
He  possessed  a  very  retiring,  unassuming  disposition,  and  in 
all  his  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  which  were  many, 
he  always  shrank  from  everything  that  savored  of  parade. 
He  moved  among  men  in  a  remarkably  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  like  the  unselfish  philanthropist  that  he  was. 
He  was  scrupulously  honest  in  all  his  business  trans- 
actions, and  was  one  in  whorri  the  community  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  kind-hearted  and 
obliging,  and  a  noble  example  of  a  cultured,  polished.  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  In  his  domestic  relations,  however,  which 
most  fully  developed  the  real  traits  of  his  character,  he 
proved  himself  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  a  devoted 
and  affectionate  husband. 

Day,  John  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  AUiance, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  October 
29th,  1826.  He  is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  four  children 
of  Ralph  Day  and  Polly  Laughlin.  His  father  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  merchant  of  his  native  town,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Gibbs  &  Day.  He  had  himself  a  farmer's  boyhood 
and  youth,  and  a  common  school  education  only.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  and 
so  remained  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  caused  him  to  become  the  owner  of  the  store,  in  part- 
nership with  Nehemiah  L.  Wann,  his  brother-in-law,  and  so 
continued  for  four  years.  For  the  two  following  years  he 
was  engaged  in  farming.  From  the  spring  of  1859  t°  the 
spring  of  1862  he  was  employed  as  express  agent,  part  of  the 
time  on  the  railroad  and  part  of  the  time  in  an  office  in 
Cleveland.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  returned  to  his  native 
place  and  engaged  in  the  photograph  business,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1867  removed  to  Alliance,  and  continued  the  same 
business  for  some  two  years.  For  a  number  of  years  fol- 
lowing he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery 
trade  in  Alliance.  In  the  spring  of  1877  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Alliance,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Joseph  Barnaby,  and  in  the  spring  of  1878  was  reelected. 
While  residing  at  Deerfield  he  filled  the  office  of  postmaster 
for  four  years,  and  also  for  two  years  at  Bayard,  Ohio.  In 
April,  1850,  he  married  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Deerfield,  Portage  county,  Ohio.  The  fruits  of 
this  union  have  been  six  children.  His  oldest  daughter, 
Loretta,  is  wife  of  I.  N.  Griffith,  a  conductor  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  In  politics  Mr. 
Day  has  always  been  a  staunch  republican.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  encampment  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  also  officially  connected  with  a  number  of  other 
secret  orders,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  the  new  order  known  as  the  Royal  Arcanum,  being  an 
official  member  of  Vivian  Council,  No.  349,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  has  held  various  official  positions  in  the  same. 
Mayor  Day  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  natural  abilities,  made 
practical  by  contact  with  men  and  things,  and  possessing  a 
clear  head,  sound  judgment  and  sterling  good  sense.-  His 
ministrations  as  a  public  officer  have  been  characterized  by 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  right,  and  have  given  very 
general  satisfaction.  He  is  greatly  respected  in  the  com- 
munity for  his  decision  of  character,  integrity,  social  and 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and  great  kindness  of  heart. 
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Ambler,  Jacob  A.,  judge   and  statesman,  Salem, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  February  i8th, 
1829.     His  parents,  Henry  Ambler  and   Hannah   Speight, 
were  natives  of  England,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1822, 
and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  where  his  father  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  business.     Our  subject  is  the  fifth  son  in  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  in  securing  an  edu- 
cation, the  means  for  which  he  earned  by  such  manual  labor 
as  a  boy  of  his  age  could  perform.     In  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  he  received  an  instruction  in  the  English 
branches,   and    obtained    some    knowledge    of    the    Latin 
language  in  a  private  academy,  taught  by  Professor  John 
Kelly,   a  teacher   of  some   note   in   his   day.     At  the   age 
of  nineteen,  he  repaired  to  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
and  read  law  under  the  instruction  of  his  brother,  Henry 
Ambler,  now  a  prominent  attorney  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1851,  being  at  that 
time  twenty-two  years  of  age.     He  at  once  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  partnership  with  his  brother  in  Salem, 
which  arrangement  terminated  in  three  years,  by  the  removal 
of  his  brother  to  Iowa.    For  three  years  subsequently,  he  was 
professionally  associated  with  Judge  P.  A.  Laubie,  of  Salem. 
In  October,   1857,  he  was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket 
from  Columbiana  county  to  the  lower  house   of  the   Ohio 
legislature,  which  position  he  resigned  in  October,   1859,  'o 
accept  an  appointment  by  Governor  Chase,  on  the  common 
pleas  bench  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  the  same  being  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Lyman  W.  Potter.     In  October, 
i860,  he  was  placed  on  the  bench  again  by  election,  and  in 
October,  1861,  was  reelected  to  the  same  position.     At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession     He  has  been  twice  chosen  to  represent  the 
seventeenth   district   of  Ohio   in   the   National   Legislature, 
being  a  member  of  the  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Congress. 
While  in  the  legislature,  he  served  on  the   committee    on 
the  judiciary,   and  while  in  Congress,   ori  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  and  on  the  revision  of  the  laws.     Since  the 
expiration  of  his  Congressional  service,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.      He  has 
also  been  connected  with  the  Salem  city  council.    A  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity for  thirty  years.    He  was  formerly  a  democrat  in  politics, 
but  since  the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  has  been 
a  staunch  advocate  of  its  policy,  and  has  been  called  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  various  pohtical  campaigns.    He  accom- 
panied Governor  Noyes  on  his  canvassing  tour  in  Southern 
Ohio,  in  1873,  ^-nd  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion, in    1876,   that   nominated   Hayes   for  the   presidency. 
Judge  Ambler  possesses  a  superior  legal  mind,  and  remark- 
ably quick  and  keen  perceptions,  and,  as  a  jury  advocate, 
has  achieved  a  high  eminence  at  the  Eastern  Ohio  bar.    His 
public  services  has  been  highly  creditable  alike  to  himself 
and  to  his  constituents,  while  his  personal  characteristics  are 
those  of  a  plain,  unassuming  gentleman.     On  January  ist, 
1842,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Steel,  an  early 
business  man  of  Salem,  and  has  four  children.     His  oldest 
son,  Byron  S.  Ambler,  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Salem,  read  law  with  his  father,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  has  since  been  associated  with  his  father  in  his 
practice.     The  second  son,  Ralph  S.  Ambler,  is  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 
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CowGiLL,  Granville  Washington,  editor 

of  the  National  Greenback,  Salem,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Virginia,    December   loth,    1838.     He  is   the 
oldest  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children  of  Valentine  Cowgill, 
and  Rebecca  Anderson,  both  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
His  father  was  a  miller  by  occupation,  and  young  Cowgill 
was  employed  in  the  mill  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  enjoying  only 
six  months   school  privileges,   extending   over  a  period  of 
seven  years,  which  was  the  total  of  his  opportunities  in  this 
direction.    In  1854,  being  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  went  to 
Romney,  in  his  native  county  and  learned  the  printers'  trade, 
and  there  remained  till  the  early  part  of  1857.     After  spend- 
ing a  year  in  the  west,  he  repaired  to  Frostburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Maryland,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  civil  war.     On  April  isth,  1861,  the  day  after 
the  opening  fire  upon  Sumter,  he   enlisted   in  a  Maryland 
company,  which  company  offered  their  services  to  the  govern- 
ment the  next  day  by  telegraph,  but  as  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  troops  had  not  yet  been  issued,  the  company  was 
not  accepted.     On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  same  month, 
however,  he  again  enlisted  in  company  K  of  the  nth  Indiana 
Zouaves,  and  made  a  faithful  and  highly  honorable  record, 
serving  with  his  regiment  until  July   15th,   1865.      Of  this 
regiment,  Hon.  Lewis  Wallace,  now  territorial  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  was  colonel.     The  chief  engagements  in  which 
our  subject  participated,  were  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donaldson, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  siege  of  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  siege  of  Jackson,  battle  of  Win- 
chester,   Cedar   Creek,    Fisher's   Hill    and  the   Red    River 
Expedition.     He  passed  through  the  exposures  and  dangers 
of  the  entire  service  without  a  casualty,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  wound  in  the  foot  at   Pittsburg   Landing.     At  the 
battle  of  Champion  Hills,  May  i6th,  1863,  in  a  most  desper- 
ate hand-to-hand  contest,  between  the  nth  Indiana  and  the 
29th  Georgia,  for  the  colors  of  the  former,  young  Cowgill  was 
largely  instrumental  in  saving  the  flag  of  the  Indiana  regi- 
ment.    While  loading  his  gun  he  observed  a  huge  six-foot 
Georgian  in  the  act  of  tearing  the  colors  from  the  staff,  and, 
without  stopping  to  withdraw  the  ramrod,  instantly  sent  the 
whole  charge,  ramrod  and  all,  through  the  audacious  rebel, 
who  dropped- dead  on  the  spot.     For  this  act  he  received  a 
most  eulogistic   commendation   from   General   Grant,    and, 
though  not  being  in  the  order  of  advancement,  was,  never- 
theless, promoted  to  orderly  sergeant.     In  the  summer  of 
1865,  after  over  four  years  faithful  service  for  his  country,  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  on  May  ist,  of  the  following 
year,  married  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Wood,  of 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.     After  spending  a  year  in  pub- 
lishing the  Buchanan  Republican,  in  Upshur  county,  West 
Virginia,  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh  early  in  1867,  where  for  some 
eleven  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  printing  business.      In 
the  summer  of  1878,  he  removed  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and  began 
the  publication  of  the  National  Greenback,  issuing  the  first 
number  on  July  23d  of  that  year.     This  paper  is  a  bold,  out- 
spoken sheet,  and  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  political  party,  it  has  met  with  a 
measure  of  encouragement  and  success,  that  was  beyond  the 
expectation  of  its  most  ardent  friends.     It  is  conducted  with 
ability,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  circulation,  and  ranks  among 
the  leading  journals  of  its  kind  in  the  country.     Its  editor  is 
emphatically,  a  self-made  man,  for  whom  the  schools  have 
done  scarcely  anything,  but  industry,  resolution  and  perse- 
verance much.     Possessing,  when  very  young,  an  ambitious.. 
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aspiring  spirit,  he  made  his  spare  moments  count  well  in 
reading  and  study,  and  occupies  his  present  position  by  force 
of  his  own  personal  persevering  efforts.  Since  his  espousal 
of  the  greenback  cause,  he  has  figured  prominently  in  the 
conventions  of  that  party,  both  county  and  State.  Although, 
born  and  reared  in  a  slave  State,  he  has  always  been  an 
abolitionist,  as  was  his  father.  His  personal  characteristics 
are  such  as  command  the  respect  of  the  community  in  which 
he  resides.     His  family  comprises  six  children. 

WhinNERY,  John  Carroll,  dentist,  Salem,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  April  ist,  1816.  His 
parents  were  James  Whinnery  and  Sally  Carroll.  His 
mother  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His 
early  education  was  confined  to  the  common  winter  schools 
of  his  day.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  engaged  at  the 
hatter's  trade  for  about  ten  years,  and  while  thus  employed 
decided  upon  dentistry  aS  a  profession,  and  in  connection 
with  his  trade,  went  through  a  thorough  course  in  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  by  himself,  constructing  his  own 
instruments  for  performing  his  experiments.  He  also  began 
a  course  of  reading  in  dentistry  proper,  and  finished  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Harris,  of  Salem.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  Kentucky,  in  1848,  and  in  the  following 
year  located  in  Salem.  In  the  winter  of  1851-2,  he  attended 
lectures  in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  in  Cincinnati,  and  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  the  spring  of  1852.  Though 
deprived  in  early  life  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  schools, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  all  educational  and  moral  enterprises,  and  for 
twelve  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  Salem  school  board ; 
and  this  official  position,  which  he  accepted  purely  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  is  the  only  one  that  he  has  ever  permitted 
himself  to  fill.  In  politics  he  was,  in  early  times,  an  abo- 
litionist, but  now  he  votes  independently.  *His  parents  were 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  he  was  reared  in  that 
faith,  and  still  adheres  to  the  same.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Northern  Ohio  and  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Dental  Association,  and  served  as  president  of  the  latter 
body.  He  has  also  filled  the  presidency  and  other  official  po- 
sitions in  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Association.  He  likewise  be- 
came connected  with  the  National  Dental  Association  shortly 
after  its  organization.  In  March,  1839,  he  married  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Burson,  of  Green  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  nine  children — seven  living. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Mary  B.,  is  wife  of  Edwin  A.  Lease,  a 
business  man  of  Salem.  The  second  daughter,  Ophelia  A., 
met  with  a  terrible  death  by  burning,  her  clothes  accidentally 
catching  fire  in  a  sugar  camp.  The  third  daughter.  Miss 
Abbie  Whinnery,  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  has 
attained  an  enviable  reputation,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  as  a  vocalist  of  superior  power  and  sweetness.  She 
received  her  first  musical  education  under  the  instruction  of 
Madame  Rive,  of  Cincinnati,  and  early  developed  a  voice  of 
great  richness  and  power.  In  1867,  she  became  a  pupil  at 
the  famous  Conservatoire,  in  Paris,  but  after  eighteen  months' 
study,  the  siege  of  the  German  army  compelled  her  to 
leave,  and  she  repaired  to  London,  where  she  continued  her 
studies  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  concert  room. 
The  leading  musical  journals  of  London  spoke  of  her  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  In  1874,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  since  sung  with  great  acceptance  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  her  efforts  have 


called  forth  the  most  flattering  and  unqualified  compliments 
from  the  press  of  every  place  where  she  has  appeared.  She 
was  selected  as  the  leading  solo  (soprano)  singer  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Musical  Festival,  in  May,  1879,  ^'^  the  report  of  which 
we  find  the  following  comphmentary  statement : — "In  addi- 
tion to  her  rare  musical  gifts,  Miss  Whinnery  brings  to  her 
aid  in  oratoric  singing,  a  sympathetic  presence,  an  air  of  sin- 
cere, religious  feeling,  and  a  pious  enthusiasm,  both  grateful 
and  artistic."  Gertrude  W.,  is  the  wife  of  Stephen  B.  Rich- 
ards, a  business  man  of  Salem.  J.  Carroll  Whinnery  is  a 
prominent  dentist  of  San  Francisco,  California.  Cassius  E. 
Whinnery  is  in  professional  practice  with  his  father,  in  Salem, 
Theodora  and  Olivia  Whinnery  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation and  reside  at  home.  Dr.  Whinnery  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century, 
he  has  been  assiduously  devoted  to  his  profession  and  ranks 
as  a  leader  of  it  in  Eastern  Ohio.  He  possesses  great  energy, 
activity,  and  perseverance,  is  a  man  of  advanced  and  liberal 
views,  strict  integrity,  fine  social  qualities,  and  a  very  influen- 
tial member  of  the  community. 

Sturgeon,  Eli,  physician  and  surgeon,  Salem,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Berlin,  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  February 
25th,  1820.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  while  those  on  his  mother's  side  were  of  German 
stock.  His  parents,  John  Sturgeon  and  Elizabeth  Long, 
were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1824  they 
removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  spring  settled  in 
Columbiana,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Our  subject  was  reared  partly  on  a  farm,  and  partly  in  a  hotel 
which  his  father  kept  for  a  number  of  years.  The  common 
subscription  school  of  the  time  afforded  him  its  scant  priv- 
ileges of  education,  but  by  personal  application  to  private 
reading  and  study,  he  put  himself  in  advance  of  the  young 
men  of  his  day.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  McCook,  of  New  Lisbon,  attended  medical  lectures 
in  the  Willoughby  University,  Willoughby,  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  opened  an  office  in  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  and  after  about  eighteen  months'  practice 
removed  to  Georgetown,  in  the  same  county,  in  the  fall  of 
1846,  where  he  remained  nineteen  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1848-49,  for  the  purpose  of  a  still  better  preparation  for  his 
profession,  he  attended  lectures  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  there  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1849.  He 
has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  educational  enterprises, 
and  while  residing  at  Georgetown  wks  prominently  active  in 
founding  what  was  known  as  "  Georgetown  Seminary,''  an 
institution  for  higher  education ;  but  there  not  being  sufficient 
public  spirit  in  the  community  to  support  it,  it  was  discontin- 
ued, and  the  building  was  sold  for  common  school  purposes. 
On  account  of  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  the  doctor,  who  had 
already  secured  a  fine  practice,  not  being  satisfied  to  remain 
where  his  family  could  not  receive  suitable  school  privileges, 
removed  to  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  year  previous 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  Medical  Society, 
composed  of  the  physicians  of  Columbiana  and  adjoining 
counties.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  democrat,  but  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  adhered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Columbiana  county,  as  a  Union  democrat,  in  which  office 
he  served  two  years.  He  has  since  been  an  advocate  of  the 
republican  policy.     For  ten  years  past  he  has  filled  the  posi- 
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tion  of  United  States  pension  examining  surgeon.  He  was 
also  for  three  years  secretary  of  the  Salem  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
place.  On  October  31st,  1850,  he  married  Eliza  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Dellenbaugh,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
The  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  eight  children,  seven  liv- 
ing. The  oldest  son,  Jesse  Sturgeon,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Salem,  studied  medicine  with  his  father, 
and  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York  city,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Othello  C.  Sturgeon,  a 
bookkeeper,  and  Robley  O.  Sturgeon,  the  younger  sons,  are 
both  in  business.  Dr.  Sturgeon  has  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  has  long  occu- 
pied a  leading  rank  in  the  profession  in  his  part  of  the  State. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  self-made  men  who  have  risen 
by  their  own  unaided  SfForts,  and  has  been  assiduously 
devoted  to  his  caUing.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  genial,  pleas- 
ing manners,  and  a  very  influential  and  much  -  esteemed 
citizen. 

FrAILEY,  William  Cole,  iron  master,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  October  28th, 
1829.      His   parents  were  Christian   Frailey  and  Elizabeth 
Hopeman,  the  former  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Mis- 
souri.    His  father  was  a  Maryland  planter,  but  never  owned 
slaves,  being  a  whig  in  politics.     Our  subject  is  the  youngest 
son  in  a  family  of  twelve  children — four  living.     The  old- 
fashioned  log  school-house  was  his  college,  and  his  education, 
which  was  very  meagre,  was  obtained  amid  the  difficulties  of 
former  days,  when  the  scholars  had  to  walk  several  miles  to 
and  from  school.     When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  furnace  store  of  John  Brian,  of  the 
Catoctin  Furnace,  in  his  native  county,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  two  years.    While  thus  engaged,  he  would,  at  odd 
times,  run  out  to  the  furnace  which  was  near  by,  and  by 
degrees  in  this  manner  picked  up  the  moulder's  trade.     In 
1841,  he  came  to  Ohio  on  foot,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for 
a  year  at  Bloom  Furnace,  in  Scioto  county,  and  at  Mount 
Vernon  Furnace,  in  Lawrence  county.     He  received  his  pay 
in  pig-iron,  traded  it  for  a  horse,  and  returned  to  his  native 
county  on  horse-back.     There  he  remained  some  four  years 
engaged  at  his  trade  during  the  working  portions  of  the  year, 
and  cutting  wood  in  the  winter  seasons.   Coming  West  again 
on  foot,  he  reconnoitred  the  State  of  Virginia  and  a  portion 
of  Ohio  in  search  of  a  position  that  suited  him,  and  finally 
brought  up  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  for  several   sum- 
mers engaged  at  his  trade  for  Messrs.  W.  C.  Davis  &  Co., 
returning  to  his  native  State  in  the  winters.     About  one  year 
of  this  time,  however,  he   spent  in   school,  at  Burlington, 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  under  the  instruction  of  Ralph  Leet, 
Esq.     In  the  fall  of  1849,  he  removed  to  Ironton  and  took 
charge  of  the  molding  shop  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Ellison  & 
Co.,  and  remained  with  them  in  this  capacity  until  their  foun- 
dry was  burned  down,  in  June,   1877,  making  a  period  of 
some  twenty-eight  years.     During  all  this  time  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  moulding  department  of  their  shops.     In 
1875,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  Etna  Furnace,  at  Rome, 
Carter  county,  Georgia,  and  is  still  a  director  in  that  enter- 
prise.    After  the  burning  of  the  foundry,  he  was  engaged  for 
some  six  months  in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  the  firm.     He 
then  took  charge  of  the  Hanging  Rock  Foundry,  and  there . 
remained  for  one  year,  at  the  same  time  having  a  stove  store 
and  grocery  in  Ironton,     He  subsequently  disposed  of  his   | 


grocery  and  is  still  carying  on  the  stove  store,  and  gives 
employment  to  several  men  in  making  the  castings  for 
his  business.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ironton 
city  council,  and  is  now  a  trustee  of  the  water  works. 
In  1851,  he  married  Martha  O'Neil,  of  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio,  by  which  union  there  were  three  children  born — two 
hving.  His  second  wife,  Sallie  H.  Kern,  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  he  married  in  1876.  She  died  October  28th,  1879. 
Mr.  Frailey  is  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  a  self-made 
man,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  hard- 
working citizens  of  his  community.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  town  from  ita  beginning,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  who  yet  remain.  He  possesses  fine  business  abili- 
ties and  is  remarkable  for  his  energy  and  promptness  in  all 
business  he  undertakes.  These  characteristics  have  ren- 
dered him  an  influential  and  esteemed  citizen  of  his  adopted 
place.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  in  his  religious 
connection  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Ironton. 

GiLMOR,  Hugh,  physician  and  surgeon,  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  October  22nd,  1822.     He 
was  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children  of  James 
Gilmor  and  Margaret  Atchison.     At  a   very  early   age   he 
entered  the  schools  of  his  native  country,  and  obtained  the 
rudiments   of  an  education   under  a  system   of    discipline 
noted  for  its  severity.     In  1834  his  father  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  America,  and  settled  in  Stow  township.  Portage 
county,   Ohio.     A  number  of  years  later  he   removed   to 
Trumbull  county,  same  State,  where  he  died  at  the  remark- 
ably advanced  age .  of  ninety-one.     He  was  a  stock-dealer 
by   occupation,  possessed  ample  means,   and   was   a  very 
influential   and  much  -  respected    citizen.     Our   subject  re- 
ceived   his  education  in  the  academy  at  Twinsburgh,  Ohio, 
from  whence  he  graduated  in  1845.     He  then  read  medicine 
under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  Samuel  Southey  and  Joshua 
Bascom,  of  Trumbull   county,  Ohio,   and  graduated  from 
the  medical   department  of  Western    Reserve   College  in 
1849.      He   at  once  began   practice    in    Girard,   Trumbull 
county,  and  so   continued  for  twenty  years.     In  the  sum- 
mer of   1870    he    removed    to    New   Lisbon,    Columbiana 
county,  where  he  has  since  been-  professionally  engaged. 
During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been   surgeon   for  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western   Railroad.     He  has  ever  been 
assiduously  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  has  never  sought 
or  held  office,  with  the  exception  of  serving  for  three  years 
upon  the  New  Lisbon  board  of  education,  a  position  which 
he  accepted  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  occupies  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Columbiana  county,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  very 
extensive,   successful   and  lucrative   practice.      For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Trumbull  County  Med- 
ical Association.     He  has  been  a  Freemason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  is  a  member  of  the 
lodge  and  chapter  in  the  former,  and  of  the  lodge  and  en- 
campment in  the  latter.      His  personal  characteristics  are 
those  of  a  generous,  genial,  kind-hearted  gentleman.     In 
politics  he  is  independent,  and  votes  for  principles  rather 
than  party.     In  religious  belief  he  is  an  Episcopalian.      In 
November,   1854,  he  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Oswald,  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.     Two  daughters  resulted 
from  this  union,  of  whom  one  only  survives,  and  who  has 
graduated  from  the  New  Lisbon  High  School. 
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Hole,  James  Madison,  physician,  Salem,  Ohio, 

was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  June  14th,  1822.  His 
grandmother,  Mary  Hole,  was  a  daughter  of  the  British 
ofificer,  Colonel  John  H.  Thomas,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia 
colony  at  an  early  day,  and  whose  wife  came  out  from 
Europe  with  a  number  of  other  ladies,  among  the  first 
female  immigrants,  and  was  sold  for  a  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco,  equal  in  value  to  about  £i)  of  English  money, 
which  was  the  price  of  their  passage  over  the  ocean,  and 
from  whom  descended  many  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia, 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Nathan  Hole,  and  Sarah  Arm- 
strong. In  1817,  his  father  removed  from  Virginia,  and  became 
a  pioneer  to  Carroll  county,  Ohio.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  in  Middle- 
town  Academy,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  began  teaching  school,  and  so  continued  for 
four  years,  reading  medicine  in  the  meantime.  In  1846 
he  began  practice  in  Salem,  Ohio,  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  John  D.  Cope,  as  dispensing  medical  director  in  a  water- 
cure  establishment,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Eastern  Ohio. 
But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  held  a  regular  certificate 
from  the  board  of  allopathic  physicians,  and  that  his  partner 
was  a  graduate  of  the  oldest  school  of  allopathy  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  refused  the  professional  courtesy  of  his  own 
school,  and  severely  denounced  by  them  for  his  new  depart- 
ure. In  1849,  ^^  moved  to  Green  Village,  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio,  where  for  twelve  years  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  eclectic  system,  and  built  up 
a  large  and  lucrative  business.  In  r858  he  graduated  with 
distinction  in  the  Pennsylvania  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  few  years 
located  at  Damascus,  in  the  same  county,  and  while  there 
accepted  a  position,  as  professor  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine,  and  there  prosecuted 
his  profession  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  the  college. 
Being  compelled  to  resign  his  professorship  on  account  of 
ill-health  in  the  family,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Salem  for  the  special  treatment  of  chronic  diseases 
and  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  in  which  department  he 
has  been  very  successful.  In  1878  he  was  made  professor 
of  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  St. 
Louis  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Missouri,  and  delivered  his 
first  course  of  lectures  there  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  He 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  i867-'68  he  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Philadelphia.  From 
one  of  his  circulars  we  clip  the  following  :  "  I  am  often  asked, 
what  medical  school  or  system  I  endorse.  A  word  to  my 
medical  brethren  and  others.  I  make  it  an  imperative  rule 
of  my  life  not  to  speak  slightly  or  ill  of  a  medical  man,  be  he 
allopathist,  homoepathist  or  any  other  pathist,  and  will  at  all 
times,  when  desired,  consult  with  any  gentleman  of  any 
medical  school.  I  claim  no  creed  or  school  exclusive  either 
in  medicine  or  religion.  I  claim  but  one  system  of  medi- 
cine. That  is  universal  medicine,  not  hampered  by  creed  or 
pathies.  In  treating  disease  I  adopt  and  use  medicine  from 
the  vegetable,  mineral  or  animal  kingdoms,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  observation  and  experience,  will  offer  the  greatest 
assurance  of  removing  the  disease  I  am  treating,  come  from 
whatever  source  it  may.  If  it  be  catnip  tea  and  it  cures,  it  is 
science,  while  if  it  be  chloride  of  gold  and  it  kills,  it  is 
quackery.  Cure  is  my  pathy.''  Formerly  a  whig,  in  1853  he 
assisted  in  the  organization   of  the  free  soil  movement  in 


Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  and  in  1854  he  was  the  nominee 
of  the  free  soil  party  in  that  county  for  the  state  legislature, 
and  came  within  seventy  votes  of  an  election.  He  has  also 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement  of  educational 
and  historical  enterprise,  and  in  1877  was  elected  president 
of  the  Columbiana  county  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 
and  reelected  in  1878.  He  has  also  performed  a  considerable 
amount  of  literary  labor,  being  from  1846  to  1849  assistant 
editor  of  the  Homestead  Journal,  and  subsequently  for  a 
short  time  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Univer- 
sity of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  March,  1873,  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  Salem  Era.  He  is  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  is 
vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Eclectic  Medicine 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  very  genial  and 
pleasant  manners,  influential  and  a  much  respected  citizen. 
On  August  9th,  1846,  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Jesse 
C.  Baker,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  who  bore  him  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  who  are  Dr.  L.  C  Hole,  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  and  is  a  prominent  physician  and 
dentist  of  Salem,  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Park  of  the  same  place. 

ClELAND,  John  Scott,  ticket  and  freight  agent  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Youngstown  township,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  July  29th, 
1824.  His  father,  William  Cleland,  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  1792,  and  settled  near  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Scott,  was  a  native  of  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  her  father,  John  Scott,  was  an  officer 
through  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were  married  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1804  became  pioneers  to  Youngstown 
township,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  William  Cleland 
was  an  industrious,  hard-working  man,  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive in  manners,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  the  community 
where  he  resided.  He,  reared  a  family  often  children,  of 
whom  four  are  living,  our  subject  being  the  youngest  son. 
After  receiving  such  education  as  the  common  schools  of 
that  early  day  afforded,  including  two  winters  spent  *  in 
Youngstown  public  schools,  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  he 
entered  a  fanning-mill  shop  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  employed  for  two  years,  afterward  and  during  which  he 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  practised  it  in  Youngs- 
town, and  subsequently  in  Cleveland,  for  about  ten  years. 
In  September,  1853,  he  repaired  to  Cleveland  and  became 
route  agent  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  June,  1861.  From  this  date  to 
the  fall  of  1 862  he  was  engaged  in  the  gardening  and  nursery 
business.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  ticket  and 
freight  agent  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  at 
Alliance,  which  position  he  has  occupied  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  employ&s  of  the  company,  having 
held  his  position  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  amid  the 
various  changes  of  official  administration.  As  may  be 
expected  from  his  record,  he  is  a  man  of  very  decided 
character — firmness,  promptness  and  fidelity  being  essential 
elements  of  his  character.  Coupled  with  these  qualities,  his 
sound  judgment,  good  sense  and  unquestioned  integrity  have 
given  him  influence  with  his  company,  and  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  for  nearly  twenty 
years  resided.  He  is  a  leading  member  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Alliance,  and    a  ruling  elder  in  the  same.      In 
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politics  he  is  a  democrat.  His  brother,  W.  C.  Cleland,  was 
one  of  the  first  conductors  of  the  same  railroad,  and  was 
connected  with  it  in  that  capacity  or  others,  from  1851  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  May,  1876.  Mr.  Cleland  has  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  November 
27th,  i860,  was  Agnes  M.  Cook,  a  native  of  New  York.  She 
died  September  l8th,  1870,  having  been  the  mother  of  two 
sons.  The  oldest,  Frank  Nessly,  is  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
hardware  store  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  other,  Alexander 
Mcintosh  Cleland,  is  head  clerk  for  his  father  in  the  office  of 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  at  Alliance.  On 
March  19th-,  1874,  Mr.  Cleland  married  Miss  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Joel  Griffith,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 

SCHMICK,  William  Henry,  merchant,  banker 
and  iron  manufacturer  of  Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Green 
Township,  Mahoning  county,  then  a  portion  of  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  June  27th,  1837.  His  father  was  William 
Schmick,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother,  Rhoda 
Broockhart,  of  Frankfort,  Hampshire  county,  Virginia. 
William  Schmick  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  about  1825, 
and  settled  in  Columbiana  county.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  community,  being  esteemed 
for  his  devotion  to  all  laudable  enterprises,  both  public  and 
private.  He  was  a  very  successful  merchant  and  banker  in 
Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  served  his  county  as  sheriff  for  one 
term,  and  held  the  office  of  post-master  of  Canfield  for  a 
number  of  years.  Having  acquired  an  easy  competency,  he 
retired  from  active  business,  a  short  time  since,  and  is  now 
passing  the  autumn  of  his  life  in  his  old  home  at  Canfield. 
Our  subject,  in  his  boyhood,  attended  the  common  schools 
and,  for  a  time,  pursued  a  more  extended  course  of  study  in 
a  private  school  of  his  native  place.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  then  entering  his  father's 
store,  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  business  for  five  years, 
learning  from  his  father  those  habits  and  principles  of  busi- 
ness, which  have  made  his  efforts  so  eminently  successful. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  store  as  partner,  the 
firm  name  being  changed  to  William  Schmick  &  Son,  and 
so  continuing  for  three  years.  He  was,  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  general  banking,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Vanhyning  &  Co.,  bankers  of  Canfield.  During  the  years  of 
1869-70,  he  was  associated  with  James  Ward,  Jr.  &  Co.,  iron 
manufacturers,  of  Niles,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  in  a  general 
mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  H.  Schmick 
&  Co.  He  then  resumed  business  at  Canfield,  continuing 
till  October,  1877,  when  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  trade 
at  Leetonia,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and,  as  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  W.  H.  Schmick  &  Co.,  he  has  since  conducted  a 
very  successful  business.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Schmick  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Leetonia,  and  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  Works,  late  Cherry  Valley 
Iron  Company  of  Leetonia.  Mr.  Schmick  has  always  voted 
with  the  democratic  party,  but  has  never  neglected  his  busi- 
ness to  take  an  active  part  in  political  contests.  He  is  an 
independent  thinker,  an  intelligent  voter,  and  has  positive 
convictions  on  all  public  questions.  For  twenty-seven  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  business,  and  is  now 
reapmg  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  a  reputation  throughout  his 
locality,  for  industry,  perseverance  and  application.  He  is 
known  as  a  remarkably  substantial  and  successful  business 
man,  is  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  that  mining  com- 
munity, and  is  noted  for  his  management  and  enterprise. 


Moore,  William,  physician  and  surgeon.  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  was  born  there  January  13th,  1826.  His 
grandfather,  Ezekiel  Moore,  was  an  early  pioneer  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  His  parents 
were  John  Moore  and  Minerva  Allison,  and  he  is  the  oldest 
son  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  four  only  of  whom  are 
living.  His  early  educational  privileges  were  very  limited, 
and  were  confined  to  the  common  school.  Six  months' 
attendance  comprised  all  his  advantages  in  this  direction 
after  the  age  of  eleven.  This  was  in  East  Fairfield,  in  his 
native  county,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  S.  P.  Carl- 
ton, a  teacher  of  rare  excellence  for  his  day.  From  the  age 
of  eleven  to  sixteen,  young  Moore  was  variously  employed 
as  clerk,  first  in  the  grocery  store  of  his  father  in  New 
Lisbon,  then  in  the  dry  goods  establishment  of  Samuel 
Shriver  of  the  same  place,  and  subsequently  in  the  dry  goods 
store  of  John  Endly  in  Hanover,  and  in  the  hardware  store 
of  G.  &  A.  J.  Endly  in  New  Lisbon.  By  the  faithful 
improvement  of  his  spare  hours  in  study  and  reading,  he 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  very  considerable  fund  of  gen- 
eral knowlege,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  teacher, 
and  followed  that  profession  four  years.  While  thus  engaged 
he  devoted  his  extra  time  to  the  study  of  medicine,  first 
under  Dr.  Charles  Kay,  of  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  county, 
and  subsequently  under  Dr.  Miller  Blatchly,  of  Niles  Trum- 
bull county,  Ohio.  After  a  practice  of  two  or  three  years 
in  West  Chester,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  he  removed  to 
Columbiana  county,  passed  about  a  year  in  Franklin  Square, 
and  some  two  years  in  East  Fairfield,  and  then  located  in 
Elkton  where'he  remained  fifteen  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1856  and  '57  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  there  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1866  he  came  to  New  Lisbon,  his  present  resi- 
dence. Dr.  Moore  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  self- 
made  man,  having  worked  his  way  from  the  age  of  a  mere 
lad,  entirely  by  his  own  exertions.  He  has  been  signally 
devoted  to  his  profession,  has  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  and 
profitable  practice,  and  occupies  a  leading  rank  among 
the  physicians  of  Eastern  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Union  Medical  Association,  composed  of 
Columbiana  and  adjoining  counties,  in  1864,  and  has  held 
official  positions  and  was  president  of  that  association  four 
years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  of  the  National  Medical  Association.  He  is  enterprising 
and  public-spirited,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  all  educational  and  moral  improvements.  Previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party  he  was  a  democrat  in 
.pohtics,  but  since  1856  he  has  been  an  earnest  stauncji 
republican,  and  although  he  has  never  sought  or  accepted 
political  office,  he  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  is  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  community  as  an  honorable,  reliable 
gentleman.  He  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  New  Lisbon,  and  an  elder  in  the  same.  On 
March  7th  1847,  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan  B. 
Ferrall,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  has  a  family  of 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  relict 
of  the  late  Cyrus  Pritchard,  a  business  man  of  New  Lisbon. 
His  eldest  son,  Frank  P.  Moore,  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  Michigan 
University,  Ann  Arbor,  in  1874,  and  has  since  been  a 
partner  with  his  father.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  fine 
medical  attainments,  and  has  made  a  local  reputation  as  a 
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surgeon.  Edmund  F.  Moore,  the  other  son,  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  New  Lisbon,  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Buckeye  State  of  that  place,  passed  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  business,  and  since  1875,  being 
then  twenty-three,  has  been  editor  and  proprietor  of  that 
journal,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
county,  and  is  conducted  with  ability. 

HOLLOWAY,  EphRAIM  SAMUEL,  soldier,  legis- 
lator, editor  and  lawyer,  the  son  of  John  HoUoway  and 
Lydia  Dickson,  was  born  at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  July  26th, 
1833.  His  father  was  an  honest  farmer,  and  in  politics  suc- 
cessively a  whig,  free-soiler  and  republican.  Having  obtained 
a  meagre  common  school  education,  he  worked  on  a  farm 
and  at  the  carpenter's  trade  till  April,  1861,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  F,  41st  O.  V.  I.,  and  passed  through  a  brilliant 
and  honorable  military  career  of  over  four  years.  In  rapid 
succession  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  captain,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  March  13th,  1865. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Pickett's 
Mills,  Dallas,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Jones- 
borough,  Franklin,  in  the  general  engagements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  fifty-four  out  of  fifty-eight  engagements  of  his 
regiment.  A  severe  flesh-wound  received  in  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  did  not  prevent  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  A  written  testimonial  from  his  under  officers  accords 
General  HoUoway  the  reputation  of  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
all  social  and  official  relations,  distinguished  gallantry  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  exceptional  care  and  consideration  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  November,  1865,  General  HoUoway 
was  presented  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment, 
with  a  gold-headed  cane  and  superb  copies  of  "  Hume's 
History  of  England,"  "  Macauley's  History  of  England," 
"  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  "  and  "  Scott's  Poeti- 
cal Works."  The  enlisted  men  of  his  regiment  afterward 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  the  gift  of  a 
valuable  silver  tea-set.  Resuming  civil  life,  he  worked  at  his 
trade  till  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Enterprise  Agricultural  Works  of  Columbiana,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  in  1874  to  become  editor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Independent  Register  of  Columbiana.  From 
1873-77,  General  HoUoway  represented  his  county  in  the 
state  legislature.  Of  his  services  in  this  capacity,  his  asso- 
ciates, Senators  R.  G.  Richards  and  W.  P.  Howland, — the 
latter  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  house  during  these 
years,  says :  "  General  HoUoway  was  known  and  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  able  members  of  both  the 
sixty-first  and  sixty-second  general  assemblies  of  the  State. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  insurance  and  public  printing,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Orphans'  Home  at  Xenia;  of 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  necessity  of  further  protec- 
tion for  burial  gounds ;  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  management  of  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary under  the  administration  of  Colonel  Innis.  In  the  noted 
'  Wood  county  investigation,'  General  HoUoway,  with  three 
others,  as  members  of  a  committee  of  nine,  submitted  a 
minority  report  recommending  the  expulsion  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  In  the  sixty-second  general  assembly, 
he  was  made  prominent  on  the  standing  committees  on  the 


penitentiary  and  on  reform  schools  ;  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  retrenchments,  he  saved  to  the  State,  by  one 
act,  |7,ooo,  annually.  From  his  report  of  the  management 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Orphans'  Home  of  Xenia,  resulted  the 
thorough  reorganization  of  that  institution."  Among  the 
many  useful  measures  introduced  by  General  HoUoway  may 
be  mentioned  his  bill  providing  for  district  reform  prisons. 
During  his  years  of  service  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  army, 
he  employed  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  April, 
1877,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court.  General 
HoUoway  has  served  as  member  of  the  Columbiana  Board 
of  Education  for  two  years,  and  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  of  Columbiana 
county.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  for  thirteen  years,  and  is  now  senior  warden 
of  his  lodge.  He  married,  April  29th,  1852,  Miss  Margaret 
Windle,  daughter  of  Augustine  Windle,  of  Columbiana  county. 
He  had  five  children,^ — three  sons  and  one  daughter  now 
living.  His  sons,  John  W.,  Orlando  T.,  and  Owen  B.,  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  Register. 
General  HoUoway  is  widely  known  throughout  the  state  as  an 
editor  and  legislator.  As  a  commander,  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, he  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers ;  as 
an  editor,  he  has  made  the  Independent  Register  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  his  county ;  as  a  legislator,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  house;  and  as  an  attorney,  he  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Columbiana  county. bar. 

TaGGART,  Matthew  Elder,  lawyer,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  January  nth, 
1844.  His  paternal  grandfather,  John  Taggart,  removed 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  pioneer  to  Unity  township,  Columbi- 
ana county,  in  1802.  His  maternal  grandfather  Matthew 
Elder,  was  an  early  settler  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  very  prominent  business  man. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  John  Taggart  and  Margaret 
Elder,  and  he  is  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  schools  of 
East  Palestine,  in  his  native  county,  and  then  entered  West- 
minister College,  in  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  graduated  in  1865.  He  then  read 
law  with  the  late  James  L.  Smith,  of  New  Lisbon,  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
opened  a  law  office  in  Leetonia,  where  he  has  since  been  a 
practitioner  at  the  Columbiana  county  bar.  In  the  fall  of  1872 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  held  the  office  for  two 
years.  He  -has  never  held  political  office,  although  he  takes 
considerable  interest  in  the  success  of  the  republican  party. 
He  holds,  a  connection  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  being  a 
member  of  Leetonia  lodge,  and  of  the  Salem  R.  A.,  chapter. 
For  some  six  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leetonia  board 
of  education,  and  he  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
town  council  as  city  solicitor,  In  September,  1867,  he 
married  Flora  J.,  daughter  of  Robert  Kidd,  of  Mercer  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Four  children  have  been  born  of  this  union, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Taggart  possesses  a  fine  legal 
and  cultured  mind,  is  well  read  in  his  profession,  and  is  a 
lawyer  of  marked  abUity.  Within  a  few  years,  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  several  very  important 
criminal  cases  in  his  county.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the 
trial  of  Irwin  G.  Porter,  in  1873,  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
his  two  little  daughters,  in  which  Mr.  Taggart  assisted  the 
prosecution.       The   indictment  was   sustained  and  verdict 
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given  accordingly.  In  1875  occurred  the  Mead  murder  trial, 
in  which  Mr.  Taggart  was  associated  with  Judge  Ambler,  of 
Salem,  in  the  defense,  with  the  result  of  a  verdict  for  the 
prosecution,  but  which  was  afterward  set  aside  by  the 
supreme  court,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  Meantime  the 
prisoner  escaped,  but  was  shot  in  the  attempt  to  recapture 
him.  Mr.  Taggart  is  a  pleasing,  genial  gentleman,  occupies 
a  leading  rank  in  his  profession,  and  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community. 

Thompson,  Joseph  W.,  inventor,  Salem,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  December  23d,  1833.     His 
early  education  was  such  only  as  was  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon country  school.     When  very  young,  he  evinced  a  strong 
disposition  to  tinker  with  machinery,  and  developed  great 
constructive  talent.     When  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  machinist's  trade,  and 
some  three  years  afterward  became  employed  in  the  mach- 
ine shop  of  Sharps,  Davis  &  Bonsall  of  Salem,  Ohio.     His 
first  essays  at  designing  engines  were  made  while  in  their 
employ,  being  mainly  engines  for  blast  furnaces.      Being 
retained  in   the  employ  of  the  successors  of  this  firm,  the 
Buckeye  Engine  Company,  he  continued  to  apply  himself 
very  closely  to  designing  and  improving  machinery.     The 
premium  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  in 
1873  foi"  the  engine  furnished  with  the  most  approved  auto- 
matic cut-off,  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Thompson  turning  his 
special  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  to 
supply  this  desideratum,  and  in  1874  the  company  exhibited 
an  engine  with  an  improved  automatic  cut-off,  which  though 
doing  good  service,  only  partially  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  class  to  which  it  was  intended  to  belong.     In  1875  his 
present  automatic  cut-off  was  bfought  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  and  worked  so  excellently,  that  it  was  pronounced 
a  remarkable  success.     It  has  been  improved  by  him  almost 
every  year  since,  so  that  now  it  is,  by  all  competent  per- 
sons who  have  examined  it,  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect, 
complete   and   successful   automatic  cut-off  ever   invented. 
Mr.  Thompson's    invention   is    a  very  important  improve- 
ment over  the  cut-off  arrangement  of  the  celebrated  Corless 
engine,  and  others   of  its  class.     This  device  may  be  thus 
described  ;     A  governor  or  regulator  is  placed  on  the  engine, 
and  carries  two  weighted  arms  or  levers  that  are  thrown  out- 
ward by  the  centrifugal  force,   and  are  drawn    inward   by 
spiral    steel    springs.      The  levers  are   attached  to  a  loose 
eccentric  in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  move  outward  by 
centrifugal  force,  they  advance  the  eccentric  forward  on  the 
shaft.     In  like  manner  when  the  speed  slackens  the  force  of 
the  springs  draws  the  lever  inward  and  restores  the  eccentric 
to  its  former  position.     Its  range  of  adjustment  is  90°.     This 
adjustable  eccentric  actuates  the  cut-off  valve  which  is  in- 
closed in  the  main  valve,  and  covers  and  uncovers  the  ports 
or  openings  leading  from  the  main  valve  to  the  cylinder- 
ports.    It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  when  the  eccentric  is 
advanced  or  turned  forward  on  the  shaft  the  cut-off  valve 
will  be  made  to  cut  off  or  suppress  the  steam  earlier  in  the 
stroke,  and  vice  versa.     By  an  ingenious  compound  rock- 
shaft  arrangement,  the  movement  derived  from  the  eccentric 
of  the  cut-off  valve  is  made  constant  in  extent  relative  to 
the  movement  of  the  main  valve ;  in  other  words,  its  proper 
movement  is  not 'distorted  by  the  movement  of  the  main 
valve  in  which  it  works.    The  main  valve  receives  the  live 
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the  cylinder  by  uncovering  the  cylinder-ports  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  common  or  ordinary  slide-valve 
admits  steam  to  the  cylinder.  The  live  steam  enters  the 
main  valve  through  openings  in  its  back  or  cover.  Around 
these  openings  are  faces  to  which  hollow  pistons  are  fitted, 
which  pistons  are  also  fitted  and  packed  steam-tight  to  cylin- 
drical openings  in  the  back  of  the  chest.  These  openings 
communicate  with  a  live  steam  passage  in  the  back  or  wall 
of  the  valve-chest,  and  establish  a  communication  for  the 
steam  to  enter  the  valve  while  the  latter  is  in  motion.  The 
valve  chest  is  consequently  filled  with  only  the  exhaust  steam. 
Mr.  Thompson's  improvement  in  this  automatic  cut-off  device 
is  working  a  very  important  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of 
engines,  and  has  already  given  to  the  "  Buckeye  Engine  "  a 
superiority  over  all  others  in  the  world,  as  evinced  by  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  them -both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  and  South  Airierica;  and  this  engine,  with  Mr. 
Thompson's  improved  cut-off,  is  the  first  and  only  one  that 
has  ever  been  invented,  perfected,  manufactured  and  suc- 
cessfully introduced  to  the  trade  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  In 
the  winter  of  1875-76,  Mr.  Thompson  also  effected  a  very 
valuable  improvement  in  the  Richards'  Indicator,  greatly 
simplifying  its  parallel  movement  and  reducing  its  weight 
and  momentum  to  less,  in  fact,  than  one  third  that  of  the 
Richards'.  This  improvement  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  high  speed  attained  by  the  Buckeye  engine,  to  which  the 
indicator  was  to  be  applied,  and  Thompson's  indicator  has 
superseded  the  Richards'  indicator  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced.  In  1858,  Mr.  Thompson  married  Miss  Hannah 
Leach,  of  Salem,  and  has  three  children.  He  is  a  remarkably 
plain,  unassuming  gentleman,  very  retiring  in  his  manners, 
much  given  to  scientific  and  literary  reading,  and  held  in 
high  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  his 
community  and  State. 

McGiNNis,  George  Washington,  educator, 

Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Ohio,  March  12th. 
1849.  He  is  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  five  children,  of 
Daniel  McGinnis  and  Maria  Morgan.  His  father  emigrated 
from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
pioneer  to  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  1824,  where  he  still 
resides,  a  substantial  and  much  respected  farmer.  Up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen,  young  McGinnis  was  employed  chiefly 
at  farm  labor,  receiving  the  education  of  the  common 
country  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  teaching, 
and  taught  three  times  in  his  own  district,  and  by  means  of 
teaching,  working  and  attending  school,  acquired  a  very  fine 
education.  Having  spent  one  year  in  Bethany  College, 
West  Virginia;  he  taught  one  year  in  Dresden,  and  then 
repaired  to  Indianapolis,  entered  Butler  University,  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1871.  His  health  at  this  time 
not  permitting  him  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  profession  of 
teaching,  he  spent  some  eight  months  in  agency  work  in 
Virginia,  where  in  February,  1872,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  all  his  property  by  fire  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Sub- 
sequently for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Elk  Run  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  In  the  spring 
of  1874  he  went  to  Coshocton,  and  opened  a  private  school 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with  great  success,  the 
attendance  the  second  year  being  more  than  treble  that  of 
the  first.  In  the  summer  of  1876  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Ohio  Central  Normal 
School  at  Worthington,  and  was  there  awarded  a  compli- 
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mentary  diploma  for  his  efficient  services.  During  the  two 
succeeding  years  he  was,  respectively,  principal  of  Bedford 
Academy,  and  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Ros- 
coe,  Coshocton  county,  Ohio.  In  May,  1878,  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
and  is  now  serving  his  third  year.  On  January  i8th,  1872,  he 
married  Jennie,  daughter  of  Taylor  and  Sarah  McMillan  of 
East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  The  issue  of  this 
union  has  been  one  daughter.  Professor  McGinnis  has 
made  a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent,  and 
ranks  among  the  most  promising  young  teachers  of  eastern 
Ohio.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  holds  his  religious 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Church.  His  personal  char- 
acteristics are  those  of  a  scholarly.  Christian  gentleman. 

Marks,  Richard  Theodore,  homoepathic  phy- 
sician, Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Steuben  county.  New 
York,  March  25th,  1846.  His  parents  were  Richard  Marks 
and  Parnell  Redfield,  who,  in  1852,  became  residents  of 
Tioga,  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  mother  died 
in  1867.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jared  Redfield  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Chenango  county.  New  Yorlf .  She  was  a  descendant 
from  William  Redfield  (alias  Redfen)  who  emigrated  from 
England  and  settled  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  within  the 
decade  that  followed  1630.  From  this  American  progenitor 
descended  a  very  numerous  progeny,  probably  not  far  from 
two  thousand,  who  are  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
though  chiefly  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The 
early  generations  of  the  family  possessed  neither  wealth  nor 
station,  hence  those  of  their  descendants  who  have  acquired 
either,  have,  under  Providence,  been  mainly  indebted  for  the 
same  to  their  own  industry,  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
the  history  of  the  family  reveals  a  large  number  of  self-made 
men,  possessing  those  qualities  and  others  which  render  them 
worthy  of  a  place  among  a  people  who  were  to  subdue  a 
wilderness,  maintain  their  liberties  and  found  a  new  State^ — 
in  short,  create  a  new  world.  The  family  participated  largely 
in  the  early  wars  with  the  French  and  with  England,  and 
also  in  the  later  wars  with  England  and  Mexico,  and  in  the 
late  Seccession  war.  It  is  a  particularly  gratifying  fact  that 
in  course  of  an  investigation  which  has  catalogued  nearly  two 
thousand  persons  bearing  the  family  surname,  but  a  single 
instance  has  been  found  of  conviction  for  crime.  In  the 
fall  of  1868,  our  subject's  father  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  since  resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Shay.  Young  Marks  was  reared  on  a  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  enjoying  only  the  privileges  of  the 
common  country  school.  In  Febuary,  1864,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Union  as  a  private  in  company  L,  of  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  served  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  operated  with 
General  Gregg's  division  under  General  Sheridan,  and  par- 
ticipated, among  others,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
where  he  was  wounded,  also  in  the  engagements  at  North 
Anna  river  and  Yellow  Tavern.  On  May  12th,  1864,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  charge  that  captured  the  first  lines  of  the 
defense  around  Richmond  and  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
gun-shot  in  the  right  leg,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
rendered  unfit  for  active  service,  and,  upon  his  recovery^  was 
in  April  1865,  placed  upon  detached  duty  guarding  govern- 
ment property  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  and  there 
remained  until  discharged  in  the  following  August.  Return- 
ing home  to  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  he  taught  school 


the  following  winter,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  repaired  to  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  same  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  complete  course  of  study,  but  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  sickness.  He  subsequently  took  an  academic 
course  at  Knoxville,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1870.  He  was  then  employed  for  a  short  time 
as  assistant  teacher  in  his  alma  mater,  and  afterwards  in  the 
schools  in  Tioga,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  several  years  followed 
the  business  of  teaching  as  a  means  to  secure  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  more  extended  education.  From  a  very 
early  age  his  mind  had  been  fixed  upon  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  spring  of  1875,  he  began  the  study  of 
homoeopathy  with  Dr.  L.  M.  Charlton  of  Cleveland,  and 
attended  lectures  in  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College.  In  1877,  he  began  practice  in  Cleveland,  with  his 
preceptor,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  located  in 
Leetonia,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  he  has  met  with 
very  encouraging  success.  In  February,  1880,  he  graduated 
from  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association  of 
Northeastern  Ohio,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance and  modest  manners. 

FaWCETT,  Charles  LitLE,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Salem,  Ohio,was  born  near  CarroUton,  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  February  8th,  1832.  His  parents,  Charles  Fawcett  and 
Margery  Brooks,  were  both  natives  of  Ireland.  His  father 
emigrated  to  America  in  1817,  and  soon  afterward  became  a 
pioneer  to  Carroll  county,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  farming, 
he  carried  on  merchandizing,  and  for  several  years  also 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  also  transacted  a  very 
large  amount  of  business  in  the  line  of  settling  estates.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  very  energetic  and 
persevering,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  community. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education  our  subject,  with 
a  view  of  making  me.dicine  a  profession,  learned  the  drug 
business  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Fawcett,  being 
located  for  a  couple  of  years  in  Pittsburgh,  and  subsequently 
for  several  year  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 
While  residing  there  he  took  an  academic  course  in  an  acad- 
emy taught  by  Professor  George  K.  Jenkins,  a  prominent 
educator  of  his  day.  In  the  spring  of  1854  his  brother 
removed  from  Mount  Pleasant,  and  young  Fawcett  conduc- 
ted the  drug  trade  until  the  autumn  of  1855,  when  he  repaired 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  engaged  in  the  recorder's  office 
until  the  following  July.  From  the  fall  of  1856  to  the  spring 
of  1859  he  was  engaged  as  a  druggist  in  Florence,  Ne- 
braska. In  the  spring  of  i860  he  came  to  Salem,  and  after 
passing  eighteen  months  in  the  drug  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Whinnery  &  Fawcett,  he  resumed  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  late  Dr.  William  Lyon,  which  he  had  already 
begun  under  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegrafif,  in  Mount  Pleasant.  He 
attended  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  Jefferson  College,  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  latter  institution  he  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  In  April  of  that  year  he  settled  in  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  and  there  remained  twelve  years,  building  up  a  very 
fine  practice.  For  seven  years  he  was  employed  as  physician 
to  the  Columbiana  County  Infirmary,  and  for  a  longer  period 
physician  of  the  county  jail.  He  was  for  ten  years . pension 
examining  surgeon,  and  for  one  year  military  surgeon  for 
Columbiana  county.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Union  Medical  Society,  composed  of  the  physicians  of  Colum- 
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biana,  Mahoning,  Portage,  Stark,  and  Carroll  counties,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  served  as  secretary  for  several  years.  In 
April,  1875,  he  removed  to  Salem,  Ohio,  which  has  since  been 
his  residence.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Methodist 
denomination  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  most  of  the  time  in 
an  official  capacity.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
On  September  22d,  1857,  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
George  and  Jessie  Robertson  Sloan,  of  Hanover,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  has  five  children.  Miss  Sloan's  maternal 
grandfather  was  Rev.  James  Robertson,  a  pioneer  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  eastern  Ohio.  Her  father  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  merchant  of  Hanover.  Dr.  Fawcett  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  medical  education,  is  very  attentive  to  his 
profession,  and  enjoys  a  wide  and  successful  practice.  He 
is  social,  kind-hearted,  and  philanthrophic,  and  deservedly 
popular. 

Gillespie,  Joseph  W.,  soldier  and  editor  of  Alli- 
ance Review,  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lorain  county, 
Ohio,  June  12th,  1833.  His  father,  James  Gillespie,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Ohio  about  the  year 
1821  and  settled  in  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  shoe-making,  and  where  he 
married  Eve  Worman  of  the  same  place,  though  a  native 
of  Maryland.  This  union  resulted  in  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  our  subject  is  the  third  son.  In  1844  the 
family  removed  to  Mount  Union,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where 
they  remained  four  years.  In  1848  they  removed  to  Steuben 
county,  Indiana.  His  parents  being  poor,  young  Gillespie 
was  reared  to  the  age  of  nineteen  with  exceedingly  meagre 
opportunities  for  learning.  Conceiving  a  very  earnest  desire 
for  education,  and  the  remainder  of  his  minority  being  given 
him  by  his  father,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  State 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  he 
joined  a  cattle  drover  who  was  bringing  a  drove  of  cattle  to 
the  Eastern  market,  and  accompanied  him  to  Careyville, 
Wyandotte  county,  Ohio,  and  there  obtained  work  in  a  saw- 
mill at  JSI2  per  month.  He  had  been  thus  engaged  only 
three  weeks  when  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  entered  Mount 
Union  College,  worked  his  way  through  the  regular  course, 
and  graduated  in  1858,  being  a  member  of  the  first  class  of 
alumni  of  that  institution,  and  awarded  the  delivery  of  the 
Latin  salutatory.  The  funds  for  prosecuting  his  education, 
he  earned  by  teaching  school  in  the  winter,  working  at  farm- 
labor  in  the  summer  vacations,  and  on  Saturdays  of  term- 
time  as  such  occupation  offered.  While  at  college  he 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  teacher  of  that  branch.  After  graduating,  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  for  one  year,  and  was  then  employed  as  music 
teacher  in  his  alma  mater  until  1861.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  he  received  a  call  to  take  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  High  School,  but 
before  he  had  assumed,  charge  the  war  broke  up  the 
school,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Leavenworth  Home  Guards,  a 
company  formed  to  hold  the  arsenal  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
against  the  rumored  attack  of  the  Missouri  border  ruffians. 
He  remained  in  this  position  six  weeks,  and  then  took  charge 
of  the  Northeastern  Indiana  Institute,  at  Orland,  Steuben 
county,  and  so  remained  until  August,  1862,  when  a  number 
of  his  pupils  enlisted  in  company  B,  looth  Indiana  volunteer 


infantry,  and  chose  Mr.  Gillespie  as  their  captain,  and  he 
served  as  such  until  February,  1864,  and  participated  in, 
among  others,  the  battles  of  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  (in  which 
engagement  he  had  command  of  his  regiment,)  Missionary 
Ridge,  Tunnel  Hill,  and  Knoxville.  In  his  report  of  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  General  C.  C.  Walcutt,  brigade 
commander,  made  special  and  favorable  mention  of  Captain 
'  Gillespie  for  his  gallant  conduct  therein,  and,  upon  his  resig- 
nation, the  captain  was  the  recipient  of  special  congratula- 
tions from  the  officers  of  his  regiment  for  his  meritorious 
services  as  an  officer.  In  August,  1864,  he  located  in  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1870.  He  then  purchased  a  paper  called  the 
Alliance  Local,  and  after  publishing  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Alliance  Review,  and  has  since, 
remained  its  editor  and  proprietor.  It  is  a  positive,  out- 
spoken republican  journal,  has  a  wider  circulation  than  any 
other  paper  ever  published  in  AUiance,  and  wields  an  exten- 
sive influence.  In  December,  1876,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Alliance,  and  has  made  an  efficient,  reliable 
official,  and  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  public.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  Alliance  city  council.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  being  a  member  of  Massillon  Commandery,  No.  4. 
On  October  12th,  1865,  he  married  Rebecca  J.,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Fast,  of  Steubenville,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio  Mr. 
Gillespie  is  a  gentleman  of  very  mirthful  temperament,  fine 
social  qualities,  very  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  excellent 
business  abilities,  and  quite  a  local  politician.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  has  served  as  organist  in  the  Alliance  Church  for 
fifteen  years. 

BeRTOLETTE,  James  B.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Reading,  Berks  county,  Penn- 
^sylvania,  September  12th,  1839.  ^'^  parents  were  David  K. 
Bertolette  and  Anna  Maria  Kline.  His  father  graduated 
about  the  year  1830,  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. He  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  a  regular  practice 
for  some  time  afterward,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  iron 
business,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  blooms,  in  his  native  county.  In  the  fall  of 
1840,  he  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Washingtonville,  Columbiana  county,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  so  continued  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  He  built  up  a  very  general  and  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  secured  a  reputation  far  and  near  for  his  skill  and 
success  as  a  physician,  and  his  worthy  qualities  as  a  man. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  oldest  practitioner 
in  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Union 
Medical  Society,  which  covers  the  counties  of  Stark,  Mahon- 
ing, and  Columbiana,  and  for  many  years  was  treasurer  of 
that  body.  He  died  at  his  residence,  in  Washingtonville,  on 
the  I2th  of  May,  1873,  in  his  seventieth  year.  Our  subject 
received  his  hterary  education  in  Mahoning  Academy,  at 
Canfield,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  Having  chosen  medicine 
as  a  profession,  he  repaired  to  Cleveland,  attended  lectures 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  in 
that  city,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1868.  He 
at  once  opened  an  office  in  Leetonia,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  uninterrupted  practice.  On  September  9th, 
1869,  he  married  Margaret  Jane,  daughter  of  Michael  Hard- 
man,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and 
has  two  children.     In  politics,  Dr.  Bertolette  is  an  uncompro- 
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mising  democrat,  although  not  an  active  politician.  He  has 
avoided  office  of  every  kind,  and  made  a  specialty  of  his 
profession.  Of  fine  natural  abilities,  possessing  excellent 
judgment  of  human  nature,  he  is  sagacious,  shrewd,  and 
cautious.  Both  in  his  profession  and  in  general  literature, 
he  is  well  informed  and  has  attained  the  front  rank  as  a  skill- 
ful and  faithful  physician.  When  quite  young,  he  developed 
great  fondness  for  field  sports,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and 
other  kindred  amusements,  and  the  same  recreations  con- 
tinue to  be  to  him  a  pleasurable  pastime.  He  is  a  man  of 
influence,  and  a  very  much  respected  citizen. 

Cook,  George,  manufacturer  and  capitalist,  was  born 
near  Clinton,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  February  2d,  1827,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  May  3d, 
1879.  I"!  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  limited  facilities  offered 
by  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  gained 
thereby  a  good,  practical  education.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  made  his  start  in  life  by 
learning  the  wagonmakers'  trade.  This  trade,  chosen  inci- 
dentally, determined  to  a  great  extent  the  course  of  his  whole 
after  life.  He  worked  at  his  trade  in  Greentown,  Ohio,  till 
1849,  ^^^  early  displayed  that  mechanical  skill  and  execu- 
tive ability  which  betokened  his  future  advancement.  About 
the  year  1849,  i"  company  with  Cornelius  Aultman,  Jacob 
Miller,  Lewis  Miller,  Colonel  Ephraim  Ball  and  others,  he 
came  to  Canton,  and  established  on  a  small  scale  a  mower 
and  reaper  manufactory,  under  the  style  of  E.  Ball  &  Co. 
This  firm  continued  for  many  years,  beginning  with  small 
capital  and  working  with  characteristic  perseverance  ^nd 
industry  to  place  the  business  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foun- 
dation. In  1865  the  establishment  was  reorganized  as  a 
stock  company,  forming  the  firm  of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  with 
a  capital  stock  which  has  gradually  increased  till  it  amounts 
to  gl, 500,000.  This  manufactory  has  a  national  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  substantial  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  They  manufacture  the  Buckeye  mower 
and  reaper  of  the  latest  pattern,  the  improved  Sweepstakes 
and  the  Monitor  thrasher  engines.  In  this  manufactory  Mr. 
Cook  was  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  was 
universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  employes.  The 
history  of  this  institution  is  but  the  counterpart  of  the  life  of 
George  Cook.  Beginning  with  nothing  but  the  sterling  qual- 
ities of  an  honest  and  industrious  man,  he  gradually  amassed 
means  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  handsome  com- 
petency. Mr.  Cook  was  also  director  of  the  establishments 
of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  and  the  Akron  Iron  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  For  many  years  he  was  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Canton,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and  in  all  positions  he 
served  faithfully  and  efficiently.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Cook  was  closely  identified  with  the  material  interests  of 
the  whole  city.  All  commendable  public  enterprises  received 
his  sanction  and  the  impetus  of  his  benevolence.  He  was  a 
pronounced  temperance  man,  and  in  pohtics  a  republican ; 
but  although  a  man  of  positive  convictions,  his  efforts  were 
mainly  concentrated  upon  his  business  interests.  For  over  a 
score  of  years  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society 
connected  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Canton,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  same.     About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  bap- 


tized into  this  church,  and  from  that  time  became  deeply 
interested  in  its  spiritual  welfare.  He  officiated  as  deacon 
and  honored  that  relation  to  the  church  as  he  had 
done  all  others  in  life.  For  his  high  spirit  of  benevolence. 
Mr.  Cook  was  indeed  well  known.  Beside  his  smaller  ben- 
efactions, he  contributed  #30,000  to  the  erection  of  the  beau- 
tiful church  edifice,  thus  leaving  a  memorial  whose  benefits 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  community.  But  not  this 
church  alone,  but  every  denominational  interest  of  the  State 
has  been  the  object  of  his  benevolence.  Dennison  Univer- 
sity, at  Granville,  the  Baptist  college  of  Ohio,  of  which  he 
was  trustee,  has  been  benefited  to  the  amount  of  j!  12,000 
from  his  purse,  and  all  mission  societies,  home  and  foreign, 
have  received  his  liberal  contributions.  His  private  liberality, 
however,  to  objects  of  need,  and  his  losses  lay  way  of  endorse- 
ment for  his  friends,  would  figure  up  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  His  desire  to  benefit  humanity,  and  his 
great  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  were  marked  traits  in  his 
character,  and  his  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be  in  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  these  sentiments.  Mr.  Cook  married  De- 
cember 5th,  1857,  Mary  Weary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Weary, 
of  Marlborough,  a  noble,  devoted,  generous.  Christian 
woman,  who  still  resides  in  Canton.  The  fruit  of  this  union 
was  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  five  living. 
George  Cook  was  preeminently  a  self-made  man.  Systematic 
in  business,  useful  as  a  citizen,  kind  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  leaves  behind  the  highest  of  all 
records — that  of  a  truely  Christian  man. 

Potts,  Wilson  Shannon,  editor  and  lawyer. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 9th,  1846.  His  grandfather,  John  Potts,  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1798,  and  after  passing  a  few  years 
in  Jefferson  county,  finally  settled  in  Carroll  county.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  James  Potts  and  Jane  Maple. 
His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  early-day  militia,  and  also  at 
different  times  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  Young  Potts 
passed  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  with 
very  meagre  school  privileges.  For  three  years  subsequently 
he  was  engaged  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
first  as  a  repair  hand,  and  then  as  brakesman.  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  attendance  at  the  Harlem  Springs  Acad- 
emy, in  his  native  co'unty,  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Lee. 
He  then  repaired  to  Mount  Union  College,  in  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  where  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  worked  his  way 
through  a  regular  course,  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  July,  1 87 1,  taking  the  first  honors  in  a  class  of  twenty- 
eight.  During  the  following  autumn  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  a  select  school  at  Achor,  Columbiana  county.  He 
took  a  short  course  in  the  law  department  of  Ann  Arbor 
University,  Michigan,  and  coming  to  New  Lisbon  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  continued  study  in  the  law  office  of  J. 
H.  Wallace,  Esq.,  but  in  the  following  September  assumed 
charge  of  the  public  schools  in  Salineville,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  as  superintendent  until  January  1st,  1875.  Aside 
from  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  still  gave  his  attention  to  his 
chosen  profession,  and  in  April,  1873,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  being  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Columbiana  county,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Saline- 
ville schools,  and  in  January,  1875,  removed  to  New  Lisbon, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  purchased  the  Ohio  Patriot  at  New  Lisbon,  and  has 
since   conducted  that  journal  in  connection  with  his  legal 
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practice.  The  Patriot  is  the  organ  of  the  democratic  party 
in  Columbiana  county,  and  is  a  well-conducted  and  influen- 
tial publication.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest, 
newspaper  in  the  State,  having  been  established  in  1808, 
and  has  been  running  ever  since  without  intermission.  Mr. 
Potts  is  entitled  to  no  small  degree  of  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  worked  his  own  way  from  a  poor  boy  to  his 
present  position  in  his  profession.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
pleasing  manners,  fine  social  qualities,  and  very  much 
respected  as  a  citizen.  On  June  i8th,  1873,  he  married 
Margaret  E.,  daughter  of  Judge  Simon  Wisden,  of  New 
Lisbon,  and  has  one  daughter. 

King,  Albert  LoOMIS,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Unity  township,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  April  24th,  1844.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  King,  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  an  early,  unknown 
day,  and  became  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  Columbiana 
county.  His  parents  were  Eleazer  King  and  Lucinda  Dill- 
dine.  His  father  resides  in  the  same  county  and  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  stock  dealing.  Our  subject  is  the 
first  son  in  a  family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
He  had  a  farmer's  boyhood  and  youth,  and  was  permitted  to 
enjoy,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  only  such  educational  privi- 
leges as  were  afforded  by  the  common  district  school.  In 
August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  a 
private  in  company  C,  of  the  104th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
After  following  the  fortunes  of  his  regiment  for  sixteen  months, 
he  was  detached  and  detailed  to  special  duty  as  clerk  in  the 
dispensary  department  of  the  general  hospital  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and  was  then  subse- 
quently employed  as  clerk  at  the  military  post,  at  Lexington, 
under  General  Hobson,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
mustered  out  of  service,  on  May  5th,  1866.  From  an  early 
age,  his  mind,  had  been  fixed  upon  medicine  as  a  profession, 
and  he  had  already  done  considerable  reading  of  an  intro- 
ductory and  collateral  character.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
army,  therefore,  he  began  a  special  study  in  this  line,  under 
Dr.  Abraham  Sheets,  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  continued  his 
reading  three  years,  attended  lectures  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  there  graduated  in  June, 
1871.  In  September  following,  he  went  to  Springfield,  Maho- 
ning county,  Ohio,  and  there  began  practice.  He  was 
received  with  special  favor,  soon  built  up  a  fine  patronage, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  more  than  he  could  properly  attend 
to.  His  health  not  permitting  him  to  give  himself  up  to  con- 
stant riding  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  removed  to  Columbi- 
ana, in  September,  1875,  where,  while  retaining  considerable 
of  his  former  patronage,  he  has  secured  a  very  fine  office 
practice.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  he  took  a  special  course  in 
surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  in  New  York 
City,  and  is  now  giving  special  attention  to  this  department, 
as  also  to  Gynaecology.  Dr.  King  is  a  close  student  of  his 
profession,  faithful  to  his  patients,  and  ranks  among  the 
leading  physicians  of  his  community.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  Medical  Society  of  Columbiana  and  adjoining 
counties,  a  democrat  in  poUtics,  and  a  Royal  Ai;ch  Mason. 
On  October  loth,  1867,  he  married  Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of 
Chai-les  Shook,  of  Unity,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and,  of 
three  children,  has  one  living.  Dr.  King  is  a  gentleman  of 
very  retiring  manners  and  sterling  natural  and  moral  quali- 
ties, while  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  fine  social  nature 
render  him  very  popular. 


Russell,  NaHUM  S.,  president  of  the  corporation 
of  Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  thresh- 
ers, horse-powers,  portable  traction  engines  and  saw-mills, 
was  born  at  Weston,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1813.  He  is  of  English  extraction,  his  great- 
grandfather having  left  England  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury for  America,  seeking  a  new  home,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  New  England  States.  His  grandfather  lived  at 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  and  removed  from  there  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  to  New  Hampshire,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death.  Cyrus  Russell,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  at  Weston,  Massachusetts,  December  17th,  1784, 
and  served  with  credit  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Nahum  was  the  fourth  child  of  a  family  of  eleven  children. 
The  means  of  obtaining  an  education  in  those  days  were  not 
so  universal  as  at  the  present  time,  and  advantages  in  that 
way  were  extremely  limited.  Working  on  the  home  farm 
through  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months,  he  found  leisure 
to  attend  school  during  two  of  the  winter  months,  and  then 
had  to  tramp  a  couple  of  miles  to  get  there,  frequently  hav- 
ing to  break  a  pathway  through  the  deep  snow  that  prevailed 
in  that  section  in  those  days.  In  the  winter  of  1831  he  went 
to  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  joiner,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  until 
he  had  finished  learning  his  trade.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  strove  to  improve  himself  in  every  way,  realizing  the 
value  of  education,  and  attended  the  academy  at  Walpole 
during  all  the  time  he  could  obtain  from  his  work.  In  the 
spring  of  1835  he  removed  to  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  work- 
ing at  his  trade  there  for  a  year.  He  then  went  to  Vergennes, 
Vermont,  and  after  working  at  his  trade  for  a  few  months, 
left  there  and  went  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  did  not 
remain  long  in  Buffalo,  and  the  same  year  found  him  at 
work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  helped  to  build  the  Amer- 
ican Hotel,  on  Superior  street.  He  was  engaged  there  until 
the  hotel  was  opened  for  business  in  the  year  1838,  when, 
with  his  brothers  Charles  M.  and  Clement,  he  came  to  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  and  in  connection  with  them  engaged  in  the 
building  and  contracting  business.  April  27th,  1 841,  he 
married  Miss  Esther  K.  Millard,  and  January  ist,  1842,  in 
connection  with  his  brothers  Charles  and  Clement,  formed 
a  copartnership,  under  the  style  of  C.  M.  Russell  &  Co.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  threshers  and  horse-powers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  business  of  carpenters  and  builders.  The 
first  ledger  of  the  firm  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  office  of  Rus- 
sell &  Co.,  on  the  initial  page  of  which  appears  the  entry, 
"  Capital  stock,  $1,500."  Thus  starting  with  a  small  capital, 
they  built  up  by  hard  work,  tireless  energy  and  unflaggirig 
perseverance,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  country,  at  present  giving 
employment  to  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  while 
their  aggregate  yearly  product  ranges  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  Russell  &  Co.  wei-e  incor- 
porated under  the  State  laws,  without  change  of  style,  and 
Nahum  S.  Russell  was  elected  president.  He  is  the  principal 
stockholder,  and  gives  general  supervision  to  the  business. 
He  is  a  representative  man,  and  in  his  business  and  social 
relations  no  one  is  more  universally  honored  and  respected 
than  he,  for  those  sterling  elements  of  character  that  consti- 
tute true  manhood;  no  one  more  truly  beloved  for  those 
tender  qualities  of  heart  that  are  found  only  in  the  true  friend 
of  mankind.  Mr.  Russell  has  two  children,  both  daughters 
and  both  married. 
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McGOVNEY,  Thomas,  physician  and  surgeon,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  November  29th, 
1 819.  His  father  was  a  native  of  county  Down,  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Adams  county, 
Oliio.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  industry,  and 
followed  the  trade  of  a  weaver  in  the  winter  seasons  and 
worked  at  farming  during  the  other  portions  of  the  year. 
He  was  a  Jacksonian  democrat  in  politics,  and  held  a  num- 
ber of  local  offices  in  his  community.  Reared  a  Presbyterian 
in  his  native  country,  he  became,  in  1840,  a  Methodist,  in 
which  communion  he  remained  until  his  death  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  in  March,  i860.  Our  subject  is  the  only  child,  and 
lost  his  mother  when  he  was  only  six  weeks  old.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  attended  school  a  few  weeks  in  the 
winters  in  the  pioneer  log  school-house,  with  its  windows  of 
greased  paper,  floor  and  benches  of  split  logs,  mud  and 
stick  chimney,  and  slab  door  that  creaked  upon  wooden 
hinges.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
purchased  a  tannery  and  young  McGovney  was  placed  at 
work  therein,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  that  mode  of 
life,  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining  an  education,  he 
remained  in  the  tannery  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
to  a  boarding-school  in  Adams  county,  where  he  fitted  him- 
self for  teaching  and  was  thus  engaged  for  a  while,  beginning 
his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  school-house  where  he 
received  his  first  instruction,  and  having  for  scholars  many 
of  his  former  fellow-pupils.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-one, 
he  went  to  Granville  College,  now  Dennison  University,  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  about  two  years.  That 
institution  at  that  time  combining  the  manual  labor  plan, 
young  McGovney  was  employed  in  the  vacations,  and  at 
other  recesses,  at  labor  on  the  college  farm,  as  a  means  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  his  education.  After 
leaving  college,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  West 
Union,  in  his  native  county,  under  Doctors  Sprague  and 
Clark,  remaining  with  them  nearly  two  years.  He  then  took 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  which  he  began 
practice  in  Rome,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  and  so  continued 
until  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to 
complete  his  medical  education.  Returning  to  Cleveland,  he 
took  another  course  of  lectures  in  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  from  that  institution 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  immediately  settled  in  practice  at 
Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio.  Here  he 
remained  seven  years.  He  then  removed  to  Howard  Furnace, 
Scioto  county,  and  was  there  between  three  or  four  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Lawrence  county,  and  continued  his 
practice  at  Washington  Furnace.  In  1862,  he  took  an  extra 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  passed  an  examination  for 
army  surgeon,  standing  third  in  a  list  of  two  hundred 
applicants,  was  made  surgeon  of  the  91st  Ohio,  but  for  suf- 
ficient reasons  declined  to  enter  the  service.  In  1867,  he  re- 
tired from  the  profession  of  medicine,  and,  having  previously, 
had  an  interest  in  the  Washington  Monroe  furnace,  he  became 
manager  of  that  concern  and  so  continued  for  four  years. 
In  1871,  he  sold  his  interest  in  this  establishment,  and  pur- 
chased a  farm  on  the  Ohio  river,  just  above  the  city  of 
Ironton,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works  in  1872,  and  has  since 
been  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  the  same,  and  also 
a  director.     In  the  summer  of  1873,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe 


as  agent  for  the  Etna  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
ting the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
brought  back  the  plans  for  the  celebrated  Whitwell's  hot 
blast  ovens,  being  among  the  very  first  to  introduce  them 
into  this  country.  Dr.  McGovney  was  a  democrat  up  to  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan,  but  since  that  time  has 
been  a  staunch,  uncompromising  republican.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  above  medium  size.  While  engaged 
in  professional  service,  he  was  very  successful,  both  as  a 
■  physician  and  in  accumulating  property,  and  was  connected 
with  various  medical  organizations  that  existed  at  that  time. 
He  possesses  fine  natural  and  social  powers,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  all  good  citizens  for  his  sterling  integrity. 
In  May,  1867,  he  married  Nancy  M.,  daughter  of  Lemuel 
Cadot,  of  Scioto  county,  Ohio.  Mrs.  McGovney  died  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1878,  having  been  the  mother  of  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  the  son  deceased.  She  was  a  lady  of  more  than 
ordinary  mechanical  tastes,  of  very  great  refinement  and 
marked  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Moore,  James  M.,  physician  and  surgeon,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  near  Belfast,  county  Down,  Ireland,  December 
25th,  1842.  His  father,  Robert  Moore,  during  many  years 
of  his  early  life,  was  a  major  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  Our  subject  received  his  literary  education  in  the 
Queen's  University  in  Belfast,  graduated  in  surgery  in  Edin- 
boro,  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  ^'^^  '"^  the  following 
autumn  received  the  degree  of  medical  doctor  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  parish  of  Dromore,  in  his  native  country,  where 
he  remained  some  five  years.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  located  in  Greenup  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  he 
removed  to  Ironton,  where  he  has  since  been  professionally 
engaged.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lawrence 
County  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  is  still  connected  with  it. 
He-is  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Ironton,  and  while  residing  in 
Kentucky,  was  a  member  of  the  Scioto  County  Medical 
Society.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  married  Elizabeth  Craycraft, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Craycraft,  of  Greenup  county, 
Kentucky.  The  result  of  this  union  has  been  one  son, 
William  Robert  Moore.  Dr.  Moore  has  never  sought  or 
held  any  political  or  local  office.  Indeed,  he  has  a  decided 
aversion  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Politically  he  has  always 
been  a  democrat  of  the  most  positive  type.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  superior  attainments  in  his  profession,  having 
received  his  medical  education  in  the  universities  of  his 
native  land.  He  has  been  constantly  devoted  to  his  calling, 
has  achieved  a  very  gratifying  success  in  it,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  rank  in  the  medical  fraternity,  Personally,  he 
possesses  some  very  marked  characteristics.  A  man  of 
strong  feelings  and  decided  opinions,  when  occasion  requires, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  sentiments  in  a  manner  so 
plain  and  positive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  where  he  stands.  He 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  energy,  and  transacts  all  his 
business  with  a  highly  commendable  promptness  and  dis- 
patch. His  plain  manners  might,  perhaps,  convey  to  a 
stranger  the  idea  of  austerity,  but  upon  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  will  be  found  to  possess  fine  social  qualities,  and  a 
warm  and  generous  nature.  He  is  greatly  respected  in  his 
community  both  professionally  and  as  a  citizen.  In  religious 
views  he  is  liberal,  and  might  be  called  a  free-thinker. 
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UMHOLTZ,  F.  Howard,  educator,  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Gratztown,  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
24th,  1849.  His  parents  were  Christian  Umholtz  and  Sarah 
Matter,  both  natives  of  the  same  county.  The  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
llUnois  and  Ohio,  where  the  family  successively  resided.  At 
the  age  of  about  eighteen,  having  obtained  such  education 
as  was  afforded  by  the  common  schools,  he  began  teaching 
near  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  thus 
employed  for  three  winters.  He  then  attended  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  School  at  Edinborough,  where  he  took  a 
course  of  instruction  under  Professor  J.  A.  Cooper,  and  there 
graduated  in  1871.  The  two  years  following  were  employed 
in  teaching,  first  as  principal  of  the  schools  in  Cambridge, 
Crawford  county,  and  then  as  principal  in  Ridgeway,  Elk 
county,  Pennsylvania.  For  the  purpose  of  more  fully  quali- 
fying himself  for  his  profession,  he  spent  two  years  at  Mount 
Union  College,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and  graduated  therefrom 
in  1875.  '^n  the  following  year  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  public  schools  in  Mercer,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  having  charge,  also,  during 
the  summers,  of  the  Mercer  County  Normal  Institute.  In 
1879  he  was  called  to  his  present  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  in  Leetonia,  Ohio.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  profession  for  ten  years,  and  has  given  excellent  satis- 
faction wherever  he  has  taught.  He  is  a  close  student,  good 
scholar  and  fine  executive  officer.  In  politics  he  is  indepen- 
dent, and  in  religious  belief  a  Methodist,  and  has  held  official 
positions  in  that  church.  On  August  26th,  1875,  ^^  married 
Jennie,  daughter  of  Daniel  Mackaman,  of  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio.     Two  children  have   been   the   fruit  of  this 


TOWNSEND,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Deep  Run, 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  24th,  1831,  living 
at  Leetonia,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  His  parents,  Aaron 
Townsend  and  Jemima  Kitchen,  were  members  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  when  their  son  Charles  was  a  child,  they 
moved  to  Ohio,  settling  near  Leetonia.  Aaron  Townsend 
was  known  as  an  honest  and  industrious  farmer,  and 
was  very  active  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  When  our 
subject  was  seven  yea;rs  old,  his  father  died,  and  he  was 
thrown  very  largely  on  his  own  resources.  He  attended  the 
district  school  and  walked  seven  miles  to  reach  the  Salem 
high  schooL  He  served  four  years  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
Mahoning  county,  giving  such  general  satisfaction  that,  at 
the  next  election,  he  was  made  the  republican  nominee  for 
county  sheriff.  Having  been  elected,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  so  ably,  that  he  was  again  called  to  the 
same  office,  giving  as  general  satisfaction  as  before.  While 
sheriff,  he  sold  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Jenning's 
heirs,  amounting  to  nearly  $300,000.  In  1872,  he  came  to 
Leetonia,  and  engaged  in  a  general  banking  business  with 
Samuel  W.  Gilson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gilson  and 
Townsend,  and  continued  in  successful  business  for  three 
years.  He  then  associated  with  several  others  in  the 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank;  of  Leetonia,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  this  association  until  its  dissolution,  two  years 
later.  Mr.  Townsend  cast  his  first  vote  with  the  old  liberty 
party,  has  always  been  one  of  the  staunch  adherents  of 
the  republican  party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  con- 
vention that  nominated  Charles  Foster  for  Governor.  In 
1866,    Mr.    Townsend    married    Miss    Harriet    M.    Davis, 


daughter  of  Jonathan  Davis,  one  of  the  rescuers  of  Marius 
Robinson  from  the  mob  at  Berhn.  She  died  August  26th, 
1872,  leaving  two  sons,  Horace  D.  and  Howard  W.  Our 
subject  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  self-made  man.  He  is  one 
of  that  small  number  of  men  who  have  retired  from  public 
office  with  untarnished  fame,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
throughout  his  locality,  as  a  capable  civil  officer,  an  honest 
man  and  a  useful  citizen. 

Wallace,  Jonathan  Hasson,  lawyer.  New 

Lisbon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  October 
31,  1828.  His  parents  were  Robert  Wallace  and  Mary  Has- 
son. The  former  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  America  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
settled  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  The  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Hasson,  a  pioneer  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1805.  Our  sub- 
ject's father  dying  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  careful  training  he  received  in  early  life,  and 
the  liberal  education  he  afterward  obtained,  to  the  thrift  and 
energy  of  his  mother.  Having  enjoyed  the  facilities  for  an 
English  education  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the 
community  in  which  his  boyhood  was  passed,  he  was  placed, 
during  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Olmstead,  McClelland  and  Coulter,  in  the 
Academy  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  He  afterward  spent 
some  time  in  the  Select  School  at  Calcutta,  Ohio,  taught  by 
Messrs;  R.  S.  Elliott  and  D.  C.  Reed.  In  the  spring  of  1843 
he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Washington  College,  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  with  credit  in  1844,  being 
the  youngest  in  a  class  of  twenty-five.  After  teaching  for  a 
couple  of  years,  he  entered,  in  1846,  the  law  office  of  Umb- 
staetter  and  Stanton  (the  latter,  the  late  E.  M.  Stanton,  Sec- 
retary of  War),  under  whose  instruction  he  continued  until 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  was  then  received  into 
a  law  partnership  with  his  preceptors,  the  firm  being  Umb- 
staetter,  Stanton  and  Wallace,  which  association  continued 
till  1 85 1,  when  it  was" dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  senior 
partner  to  Pittsburgh.  He  has  been  twice  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  as  a  still  higher 
mark  of  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends,  he  was  made 
their  standard-bearer  in  the  campaign  of  1864,  as  candidate 
for  congress  from  the  seventeenth  district ;  but  his  party, 
being  largely  in  the  minority,  he  was  not  elected.  He  also 
represented  his  district  in  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  in  1864,  that  nominated  McClelland  for  the 
presidency.  In  1875  he  was  nominated,  without  his  solici- 
tation or  knowledge,  for  common  pleas  judge  of  the  fourth 
subdivision  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  state,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Carroll  and  Columbiana.  He  occu- 
pies a  leading  rank  at  the  bar  of  eastern  Ohio,  and  has  prob- 
ably been  connected  with  more  cases  than  any  other  attorney 
in  his  county.  Among  his  criminal  cases  may  be  mentioned 
two  of  decided  prominence — viz  :  the  Wintersgill  murder 
trial,  in  1878,  in  which  he  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and 
the  Mead  murder  trial  in  i875,~when  he  assisted  the  state  in 
the  prosecution.  His  efforts  upon  both  of  these  occasions 
were  very  able,  and  particularly  in  the  Mead  trial  his  speech 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  and  most  convincing  ever 
delivered  in  Columbiana  county.  For  eight  years  past  he  has 
been  a  mem'oer  of  the  New  Lisbon  school  board,  and  for 
most  of  this  time,  its  president.  Mr.  Wallace  is  connected, 
by  marriage,  with  a  family  distinguished  alike  for  its  natural 
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endowments  and  patriotic  valor.  His  wife,  witli  whom  he  was 
united  August  9th,  1848,  is  Ehzabeth  E.,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  George  McCook,  an  early  physician  of  Columbiana 
county.  The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  four  children  ; 
three  living,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The  oldest  daughter, 
Mary,  is  wife  of  N.  B.  Billingsley,  who,  in  1874,  became  a 
law  partner  of  our  subject.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  energy  and  perseverance,  fine  social  qualities,  and 
unimpeachable  integrity. 

AmeRMAN,  James,  lawyer,  AUiance,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Genesee  county,  Michigan,  August  20th,  1848.  His 
parents  were  John  Laidler  and  Mary  A.  Duns,  both  emi- 
grants from  England,  the  former  born  in  1812,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  latter  in  1814.  They  were  married 
in  the  parish  of  Wollan,  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
came  to  America  in  1842,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  New 
York,  settled  in  Michigan.  They  had  six  children,  four 
living.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1850,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  adopted  by  Daniel  and  Mary  Amerman, 
of  Thornville,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan,  and  enjoyed  in  his 
boyhood  the  privileges  of  a  good  English  education.  In 
1858  he  came  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  with  his  adopted  father, 
who  engaged  in  business  there.  In  April,  1862,  when  a 
youth  of  not  fourteen,  he  enlisted  in  company  B,  82d  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  regi- 
ment through  the  three  years'  service,  participating  among 
others  in  the  battles  of  Freeman's  Ford,  the  second  Bull 
Run,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  side.  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Waterloo,  Chancellorsville,  Bull  Pasture 
Mountain,  Slaughter  Mountain,  or  Culpepper  Court  House, 
Cross  Keys,  and  Gettysburg.  In  the  last  named  engage- 
ment he  was  captured  by  the  rebels,  taken  to  Rich- 
mond and  confined  as  a  prisoner  on  Belle  Island  for  three 
months,  was  then  paroled,  and  after  being  exchanged 
returned  to  his  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
June,  1865.  During  a  part  of  the  time  of  his  service  he 
was  on  detailed  duty  in  the  adjutant-general's  office,  army 
of  the  Potomac.  Returning  to  Alliance,  he  studied  law  with 
A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Alliance,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  April,  1867,  and  at  once  began  practice  in  Alliance,  being 
for  a  short  time  associated  with  his  preceptor.  In  1869  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  he  has  since  remained  alone. 
He  has  attained  a  very  honorable  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
has  been  associated  in  the  trial  of  several  very  noted  cases 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  talent  in  the  State. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  eight  days'  Boyle  mur- 
der trial  in  1877,  on  vifhich  case  he  assisted  the  State  in  the 
prosecution.  The  verdict  was  eighteen  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, which  was  by  eight  years  the  longest  sentence  ever 
given  in  Ohio.  Another  was  the  case  of  Teetors  versus  Brain- 
ard,  involving  the  ownership  of  the  Alliance  College.  Mr. 
Amerman  was  attorney  for  plaintiff,  and  the  case  was  tried 
first  in  the  common  pleas  and  then  in  the  district  court,  with 
verdict  for  plaintiff  in  both  cases.  In  these  cases  were  re- 
tained Ex-Chief  Justice  Ranney,  Ex-Chief  Justice  Day,  Judges 
Ambler,  Underbill,  and  Raff,  and  Messrs.  Lynch  &  Day. 
In  the  celebrated  libel  suit  of  Flower  against  Hester,  both 
of  Alliance,  in  which  the  damages  were  laid  at  §25,000,  he 
was  attorney  for  defendant,  and  was  associated  with  Judge 
Ambler,  against  McSweeney  and  others  for  the  prosecution, 
with  verdict  for  defendant.  Another  was  the  case  of  Ohio 
versus  Ohr,  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree.    Another 


the  case  of  Ohio  versus  Sarnett,  with  a  like  charge.  In  both 
of  these  cases  Mr.  Amerman  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Amerman  has  become  distinguished  for  the  energ^y, 
zeal,  and  persistent  determination  with  which  he  pushes  his 
cases,  and  he  has  met  with  signal  success  in  his  profession, 
the  instances  in  which  he  fails  to  secure  a  verdict  in  his 
favor  being  few  and  exceptional.  He  is  a  sound  and  safe 
counsellor,  and  a  logical,  forcible,  and  ready  speaker,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Stark  county  bar.  He  has  an 
extensive  patronage,  with  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
criminal  practice.  For  two  years  he  was  attorney  for  the 
Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Railroad  Company.  He 
has  also  served  as  city  solicitor,  and,  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Alliance,  but  defeated  by 
twenty-seven  votes,  the  only  reason  urged  against  him  being 
that  he  was  too  young.  His  law  library  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.  Politically  he  was  formerly  a  republican,  and 
was  twice  delegate  from  Stark  county  to  the  State  nomi- 
nating convention.  Since  the  Greeley  campaign  he  has 
been  a  democrat.  Personally  he  is  a  plain,  independent,  out- 
spoken gentleman,  sociable,  full  of  good  humor,  and  very 
popular.  On  November  7th,  1870,  he  married  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Elisha  Teetors,  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  Three  children 
have  resulted  from  this  union,  two  living.  On  May  7th,  1879, 
he  lost  his  daughter,  Rosa  Vivian,  an  unusually  promising 
and  lovely  child  of  two  and  a  half  years.  In  compliment  to 
her  and  her  parents,  was  named  the  Vivian  Lodge,  of  Alli- 
ance, of  the  new  secret  society  known  as  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
This  Alliance  lodge  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  and 
leading  citizens  of  the  place.  The  surviving  children  are 
Maud  Marie  and  Allen  Emmet  Amerman.  In  August,  1874, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Amerman  died  at  Thornville,  Michigan, 
aged  about  sixty-six  years. 

Saxon,  Jeremiah  FitheN,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, of  Salem,  Ohio,  was  born  there  July  14th,  1841.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  Saxon  and  Mary  Dickinson,  a  cousin  of 
Miss  Anna  Dickinson.  His  father  was  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  grazier,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Columbiana  county.  His  mother  was  a  quiet,  unas- 
suming woman,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Our  subject  in  his  youth  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Salem,  and  studied  at  Hiram  College,  Portage  county,  two 
terms,  and  at  Mount  Union  (Ohio)  College  one  term,  after 
which,  having  studied  at  Duff's  Commercial  College  at  Pitts- 
burgh, he  there  graduated.  He  studied  law  for  one  year 
under  Thomas  Kennet,  of  Salem,  but  finding  it  distaste- 
ful to  him,  he  abandoned  this  profession,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  R.  B. 
Rush,  of  Salem.  After  being  thus  engaged  for  two  years, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Owens,  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and  Professor  Musgrove, 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  graduated  from  the  former 
February  3d,  1876.  Subsequently,  for  a  year  and  a  half  as 
a  student  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  he  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  cases.  He  then  spent  five  months  with 
Dr.  Adams,  at  the  Electropathic  Institute  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  after  resting  three  months,  he  settled  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  a  remarkably  extensive  practice.  His 
close  attention  to  business  finally  caused  failure  of  health, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  practice.  During 
his  three  years'  practice  at  Alliance,  Dr.  Saxon  treated  three 
hundred  and  four  cases,   exclusive  of  office  prescriptions, 
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and  lost  but  one  patient,  who  was  run  over  by  a  hose  cart. 
This  term  of  practice  was  short,  but  sufficiently  long  to  earn 
for  Dr.  Saxon  the  reputation  of  being  a  physician  of  great 
ability.  He  returned  to  Salem,  December  25th,  1878,  and 
has  since  been  practicing  in  a  desultory  manner  while  recruit- 
ing his  health.  He  married  Mary  Gibbon,  daughter  of  John 
Gibbon,  a  farmer  of  Columbiana  county.  She  died  Feb- 
ruaiy  5th,  1871,  leaving  two  children.  Subsequently  he 
married  Jennie  Day,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Day,  mayor  of 
Alliance.  Dr.  Saxon  has  been  a  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  six  years,  and  has  always 
voted  with  the  republican  party. 

ChAMBERLIN,  Robert,  pioneer  physician.  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  December  2d, 
'1798,  and  when  a  young  man,  emigrated  from  Delaware 
county,  in  his  native  State,  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
and  after  passing  a  couple  of  years  in  East  Fairfield, 
finally  settled  where  East  Palestine  now  is.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Towne, 
of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  A  portion 
of  his  literary  education  was  obtained  at  Mount  Eyrie 
Academy,  near  the  city  just  named,  in  which  institution  he 
was  for  a  time  employed  as  professor  of  the  Enghsh  branches. 
He  spent  considerable  of  his  early  life  in  teaching,  and 
became  very  proficient  as  an  English  scholar.  He  pre- 
pared a  work  on  English  grammar,  which  was  regarded 
by  competent  critics  a  very  excellent  treatise  on  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  was,  however,  never  published.  He  served 
several  years  as  surveyor  of  Columbiana  county,  and  was 
also  the  surveyor  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
now  merged  into  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
line,  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Salem.  He  had  a  very  extensive 
medical  practice,  was  engaged  in  it  thirty  years,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  practitioners  of  his  day.  He 
possessed  a  fine  social  nature,  was  widely  known  and  very 
popular.  He  laid  out  the  first  addition  to  the  fown  of  East 
Palestine,  which  was  formerly  called  Mechanicsburg,  and  his 
wife  suggested  its  present  name,  and  the  change  of  name  was 
made  by  the  Ohio  legislature.  For  a  number  of  years,  he 
kept  the  first  store,  and  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the 
place.  He  married  Rebecca  Clark  Taggart,  daughter  of 
John  Taggart,  who  still  survives,  in  her  seventy-first  year, 
and  enjoys  remarkably  good  health  for  her  age.  She  has 
been  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Her  husband  died 
March  22d,  1876.  On  September  8th,  1879,  ^^r  second  son, 
C.  F.  Chamberlin,  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  railroad 
train. 

Chamberlin,  John  Taggart,  lumber  merchant. 

East  Palestine,  Ohio,  was  born  in  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  December  20th,  1832.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of 
Dr.  Robert  Chamberlin.  The  days  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  for  the  most  part  passed  as  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store — his  educational  privileges  being  those  of  the 
common  school  and  a  short  attendance  at  Beaver  Academy, 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  was  appointed  station  agent  at  East  Palestine  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  (now  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago)  Railroad,  and  served  in  that  position  about  thirteen 
years.  In  the  meantime  was  started  the  store  of  Robert 
Chamberlin  and  Sons,  including  our  subject  and  his  brother. 


W.  C.  Chamberlin,  and  this  business  was  continued  by  him, 
in  company  with  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1871.  In  January  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin embarked  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  has  been  thus 
engaged  to  the  present  time.  For  something  over  a  year  he 
was  also  engaged  in  coal  operations.  No  man  in  Colum- 
biana county  has  been  more  noticeable  for  industry,  honesty 
and  all  other  qualities  of  good  citizenship,  than  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin. These  habits  were  formed  in  his  early  youth,  and  in 
this  respect  he  is  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
young  people.  For  a  part  of  the  time  while  acting  as  agent 
for  the  railroad,  he  also  served  in  the  capacity  of  book- 
keeper and  clerk  in  the  store,  rising  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  working  late  at  night.  In  this  way  he  performed  the 
work  of  three  persons.  He  has  never  been  an  office-seeker 
or  holder,  but  has  been  placed  in  some  local  positions  of 
responsibility,  among  which  are  a  seat  in  the  town  council 
and  the  presidency  of  the  East  Palestine  board  of  education. 
He  took  a  leading  and  influential  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
present  elegant  school  building  of  that  place,  and  has  always 
Ijeen  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  education  and  general 
progress.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Palestine,  and  in  politics  is  a  republican.  He  has  been 
twice  married;  first,  in  December,  1859,  '°  Sarah  Nevin, 
who  died  in  January,  1861,  leaving  one  son.  In  January, 
1864,  he  married  Narcissa  C.  Boise,  of  East  Palestine.  By 
this  union  there  have  been  five  children. 

Chamberlin,  W^illiam  Clark,  merchant.  East 

Palestine,  Ohio,  was  born  in  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  July  i  ith, 
1837.  He  is  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  of 
Dr.  Robert  and  Rebecca  C.  Chamberlin.  He  enjoyed  only 
the  common  school  privileges  of  his  native  place,  spending 
his  early  boyhood  partly  at  farm  labor,  but  mainly  as  a  clerk 
in  his  father's  store.  This  latter  employment  gave  him  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  mercantile  business,  and  making  a 
choice  of  that  as  his  department  of  industry,  he  began  life 
for  himself,  when  about  twenty-one,  in  the  business  of  deal- 
ing in  general  merchandise,  with  his  father  and  brother, 
J.  T.  Chamberlin,  and  has  continued  in  the  same  busi- 
ness until  the  present  time,  which  inakes  him  the  oldest 
as  he  is  the  leading  merchant  of  his  town.  He  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  his  industry  and  close  attention  to  his 
business,  which  characteristics  developed  themselves  when 
he  was  a  mere  lad.  He  was  then  kept  continually  employed 
and  never  found  time  to  roam  at  large,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
husbanded  his  spare  moments  and  improved  them  in  private 
reading  and  study.  His  sound  judgment,  conservative  views, 
genial  manners  and  sterling  integrity,  have  given  him  a  wide 
influence,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  business 
men*  of  his  community.  Just  after  the  late  war,  the  retail 
trade  of  his  store  was  so  extensive  as  to  require  a  wholesale 
license.  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  always  taken  as  deep  an  inter- 
est in  religious  matters  as  in  his  business  affairs ;  and  in 
benevolence  and  liberality  no  one  in  his  community  is 
more  willing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  East  Palestine,  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  same. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  staunch  republican.  On 
September  8th,  1864,  he  married  Lydia  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Brittain,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Beaver  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, an  extensive  farmer  and  a  very  influential  man, 
and  now  a  resident  of  East  Palestine.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  have  been  four  children. 
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Allen,  John  England,  merchant,  of  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  was  bora  November  nth,  1841.  His  parents  were 
Jesse  Allen  and  Hannah  Icenhour,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  His  father  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Eastern  Ohio,  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day, 
passing  through  Pittsburgh  when  one  log  cabin  constituted 
the  whole  of  that  great  manufacturing  center.  Jesse  Allen 
was  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  mercantile  business  in 
Columbiana,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  of  this  section.  He  died  January, 
1864,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  Our  subject's  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  the  public  school  of  Salem,  Ohio.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  learning  the  printer's  trade,  in 
the  office  of  John  Hudson,  publisher  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Bugle,  of  Salem.  At  this  business  he  worked  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  then  clerked  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Farquhar  House,  now  the  American  House,  of  Salem.  ■  In 
i860,  he  came  to  Columbiana  and  assumed  control  of  his 
father's  interest  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Icenhour  & 
Allen,  changing  the  firm  name  to  Icenhour  &  Co.  In 
April,  1875,  M"^-  Allen  bought  his  partner's  interest,  and 
has  since  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  During  these 
years,  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  now  ranks  as  the 
leading  merchant  of  Columbiana.  He  has  always  voted  with 
the  republican  party,  but  has  never  devoted  himself  to  poli- 
tics at  the  expense  of  his  business.  Has  been  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  about  fifteen  years. 
In  1866,  he  married  Amanda,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Hall,  of  New  Lisbon,  and  has  one  son  living.  He  stands 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  his  community,  is  shrewd  and 
careful  in  business,  scrupulously  honest  in  all  transactions, 
and  is  personally  a  courteous  and  genial  gentleman. 

Hamilton,  W^illiam  Thomas,  East  Palestine, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  East  Palestine,  June  ist,  1851.  He  is  the 
only  son  of  James  R.  Hamilton  and  Keziah  McCloskey. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  early  in 
the  last  century,  and  coming  to  this  country  previous  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  some  of  them  participated  in  that  strug- 
gle. He  is  also  a  direct  descendant  of  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  His  father  was  born  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  September  2d,  1808,  moved  to  Ohio  with  the 
family  of  his  father,  Thomas  Hamilton,  and  located  in  what 
is  now  East  Palestine  about  the  year  1828.  He  was  engaged 
in  various  occupations,  successively  as  carpenter,  millwright, 
cooper  and  hotel-keeper,  being  employed  in  the  latter  busi- 
ness in  East  Palestine  from  1850  to  1863.  He  then  removed 
to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  December  ist,  1874.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  an  active  democratic  politician,  and 
once  was  nominated  for  probate  judge  of  Columbia  county, 
but  the  republican  element  being  largely  in  the  ascendency, 
he  was  defeated.  For  many  years  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  militia,  being  in  1838  commissioned 
captain  of  a  rifle  company  by  Governor  Vance,  in  1842, 
major  of  cavalry  by  Governor  Corwin,  and,  in  1846,  captain 
of  light  artillery  by  Governor  Bartley.  In  1846,  he  was  also 
commissioned  justice  of  the  peace,  and  held  the  office  up  to 
his  death,  making  a  service  of  twenty-eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  marked 
ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  was 
specially  noted  for  his  efforts  to  have  people  settle  their  dis- 
putes amicably  without  resorting  to  litigation.     In  his  death 


his  family  were  bereft  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband 
and  father,  and  the  community  of  a  good  and  worthy  citizen. 
He  had  two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Having  passed  through  the  common 
school,  our  subject  repaired  to  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  liberal  education,  but  his  plans 
in  this  regard  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1874,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  in  the  superintendency  of  which  he  has  since 
remained.  In  the  matters  of  civil,  military  and  political 
positions,  the  offices  of  the  father  have  reverted  to  the  son. 
In  the  spring  of  1875,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Unity  township,  and  again  in  1878,  on  both  occasions  with- 
out opposition.  In  August,  1875,  ^^  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
an  independent  military  company  called  the  East  Palestine 
Greys,  which  company,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  became  company 
E  of  the  loth  regiment  Ohio  national  guards,  of  which  com- 
pany Mr.  Hamilton  was  commissioned  captain  in  October, 
1877.  From  a  period  previous  to  arriving  at  manhood  he 
has  been  an  active  democratic  politician.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Cincinnati  democratic  convention,  in  1876,  that  nomi- 
nated a  State  ticket ;  to  the  Columbus  convention,  in  1877, 
that  nominated  Richard  M.  Bishop  for  governor ;  to  the 
Columbus  convention,  in  1878,  that  nominated  the  State 
ticket,  and  to  the  Columbus  convention,  in  1879,  that  nomi- 
nated Thomas  Ewing  for  governor.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  also  been  devoting  considerable  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  law.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
and  is  secretary  of  lodge  No.  417,  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 
Captain  Hamilton  inherits  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
worthy  father.  Of  the  same  political  sentiments,  conserva- 
tive in  views,  retiring  in  manners,  and  honorable  in  his  offi- 
cial ministrations,  he  also  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people 
as  a  good  and  worthy  citizen. 

Martin,  James,  judge  and  agriculturalist,  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Unity  township,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohia,  November  24th,  1808.  His  father,  Andrew 
Martin,  emigrated  from  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Ohio,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  Unity 
township,  Columbiana  county,  about  the  year  1801.  In  1804, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ralph  Ammon,  who  came 
from  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  just  mentioned.  This  union 
resulted  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  six  living.  He  was  a 
very  industrious,  hard  working  man,  and  possessed  the 
virtues  of  the  genuine  pioneer.  He  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Reared 
amid  the  scenes  of  a  primitive  wilderness,  the  early  education 
of  our  subject  was  obtained  in  the  log  cabin  pioneer  school- 
house.  By  a  faithful  improvement  of  his  spare  time,  however, 
he  acquired  by  private  reading  a  very  fair  fund  of  general 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-one,  he  began  to 
employ  his  winters,  and  occasionally  some  other  portions  of 
the  year,  in  teaching  school,  and  so  continued  for  some  five 
or  six  years.  He  also  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  did  considerable  practice  in  the 
latter  profession  in  conducting  suits  in  justice's  courts. 
Possessing  a  clear  head,  good  judgment,  and  being  an 
excellent  debater,  he  was  very  successful.  In  1854,  he  was 
elected  probate  judge  of  Columbiana  county,  and  reelected  in 
1857,  thus  serving  six  years.  His  administrations  m  this 
office  were  faithfully  given,  and  rendered  excellent  satisfae- 
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tion  to  the  public.  None  of  his  decisions  were  ever  reversed. 
In  1866,  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  served  one  year  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  superin- 
tending his  agricultural  interests,  in  which  he  has  ever  taken 
a  special  dehght.  He  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  for  several  years  served  as  school 
director.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  East  Palestine  town  council.  He  married,  May  ist,  1848, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Thomas  McCalla,  who  died  in  child- 
birth in  February,  1849.  O"  November  9th,  1858,  he  married 
Louisa  C,  daughter  of  George  Foulks  of  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania.  By  this  union  he  has  one  daughter,  Kittie 
Lou,  a  young  lady  of  refined  manners,  highly  educated,  and 
an  excellent  musician.  Judge  Martin  is  greatly  respected  in 
the  community  for  his  superior  judgment,  sound  views  and 
sterling  integrity.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  East  Palestine.  Politically  he  is  a  staunch 
republican. 

Witt,  Frederick  Augustus,  lawyer,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  2d,  1853.  His  parents  were  John  Witt  and 
Mahalah  Rymer.  His  grandfather,  Caleb  Witt,  was  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  slavery,  and  his  father  not  approving  of  that  institu- 
tion, left  Maryland  about  1846,  and  located  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  brickmason  by  trade  and  worked  at  this  trade  for 
many  years.  In  1854,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Fairfield  township,  Columbiana  county,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  though  not  an 
active  politician.  Our  subject  is  his  only  son,  and  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm.  He  then  attended,  for  two  years,  the  spring  and 
autumn  sessions  of  the  public  schools  in  Columbiana,  employ- 
ing his  winters  in  teaching,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  funds  to 
prosecute  his  education.  His  first  school  was  taught  in  New 
Waterford,  and  the  second  in  East  Carmel,  Columbiana 
county.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  repaired  to  Mount  Union 
College,  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
Having  some  years  previous  made  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  which  he  began  reading  while  he  was  enga- 
ged teaching,  and  continued  the  same  while  at  Mount  Union, 
being  under  the  supervision  of  George  Duncan,  of  Columbi- 
ana, Ohio,  who  was  the  greenback  nominee  for  attorney- 
general  of  Ohio,  in  1877.  In  August,  1874,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Akron,  and  in  the  following  autumn  he  engaged 
as  principal  of  the  public  schools  in  Calcutta,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one  year,  from  which  teach- 
ing he  realized  some  little  means  by  which  to  meet  his  pecu- 
niary needs.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Columbiana  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he 
has  so  continued  to  the  present  time.  On  September  12th, 
1876,  he  married  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Calvin,  of 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  Two  children  have  resulted  from  this  union. 
Mr.  Witt  is  a  gentleman  of  clear  head,  fine  social  qualities, 
and  excellent  good  sense.  He  is  closely  devoted  to  his 
profession  and  occupies  an  honorable  rank  at  the  Columbiana 
county  bar.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  though  not 
active  in  the  canvass.  For  several  years  past  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Columbiana  town  council,  as  city 
solicitor. 


Summers,  Henry  S.,  dentist  of  Leetonia,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  was  born  there  January  28th,  1856. 
His  parents  were  Samuel  Summers  and  Rica  Redfoot. 
Samuel  Summers  was  born  in  Leetonia,  December  9th,  1828, 
and  died  June  i6th,  1855.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  his  locality,  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  business^  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
political  contests,  and  was  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  best  aims 
of  the  democratic  party.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles 
of  honor,  of  strong  convictions,  and  of  great  energy  and  in- 
dustry. Our  subject  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  good  schools. 
In  his  boyhood,  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Leetonia, 
and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  at  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
determined  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  dentistry,  he 
immediately  began  a  course  of  study  under  Dr.  C.  W.  Ungar,  ■ 
of  Niles,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  He  then  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dentistry,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
for  two  years  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  the  study  of  his 
profession.  He  graduated  from  this  institution,  February 
28th,  1876,  and  immediately  began  practice  in  Leetonia.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  he  went  to  California,  and  for  two 
years  was  employed  in  the  dental  office  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Cogswell, 
one  of  the  leading  dentists  of  San  Francisco.  After  a  visit 
of  a  month  in  Oregon,  he  returned  to  Leetonia,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Summers  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
Freemason.  He  has  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
but  takes  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  early  attained  a 
leading  place  in  his  profession,  and  has  the  reputation 
throughout  his  community  of  being  an  excellent  dentist,  a 
useful  citizen,  and  a  generally  intelligent  gentleman. 

OrR,  Charles  OSBORN,  physician  and  surgeon, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber i6th,  1850.  He  is  the  only  child  of  Joseph  Orr  and 
Elizabeth  Bowman,  and  his  father  emigrated  from  Ireland 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  For  the  most  of  his 
life  he  was  a  tailor  by  occupation,  but  was  also  well  known 
as  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  between  New  Lisbon  and  Wellsville 
for  many  years.  He  was  generous,  hospitable,  and  much 
respected.  He  died  when  our  subject  was  very  young,  and 
his  death  threw  the  latter  upon  his  own  resources,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  make  his  own  way  in  securing  not  only  a 
livelihood,  but  also  an  education.  This,  young  Orr  accom- 
plished by  working  on  a  farm,  on  the  public  roads,  and  in 
printing  offices  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  latter  usually  at 
night.  He  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  by  his  diligent  application  to  his  studies 
soon  gained  a  leading  rank  in  the  school,  and  was  employed 
for  a  while  to  hear  recitations  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  the  high  school,  and  to  assist  the  principal  in  his 
public  experiments  in  chemistry.  This  prominence  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Pritchard  &  Son,  druggists, 
in  New  Lisbon,  who  sought  his  services  as  prescription  clerk, 
and  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  from  June,  1867, 
until  February,  1869,  when,  through  their  recommendation, 
he  was  engaged  by  B.  W.  Chapman,  of  New  Cumberland, 
West  Virginia,  to  fit  up  and  start  for  him  a  drug  store  in  the 
latter  place.  He  soon  afterward  received  special  induce- 
ments to  take  charge  of  the  drug  store  of  M.  N.  Hamilton, 
New    Lisbon,   formerly  of   B.   L.   Fahnestock,   Pittsburgh, 
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Pennsylvania,  which  he  accepted  in  April,  1869.  In  July 
following,  however,  he  began  the  study  of  tnedicine  under 
Dr.  C.  L.  Fawcett  but  for  want  of  pecuniary  means,  was  soon 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  reading,  and  engaged  as  drug 
clerk  for  Messrs.  Greenawalt  &  Fellnagle,  in  Washington- 
ville,  Ohio.  Resuming  his  studies  with  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  1870, 
he  continued  until  the  following  September,  when  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at- 
tended his  first  course  of  lectures,  and  graduated  in  analytical 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  In  June,  1871,  he  engaged  as 
drug  clerk  for  Paul  Metzger,  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and 
there  remained  until  September,  1873,  when  he  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical.  College,  New  York  City,  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  February,  1874.  About  two  weeks 
subsequently  he  stood  third  in  a  class  of  thirty-two 
who  were  competitors  for  hospital  physician  in  that  city. 
After  a  brief  practice  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  a  short  part- 
nership with  Paul  Metzger  in  Columbiana,  he  became,  for 
a  short  time,  associated  with  Dr.  A.  L.  King,  after  a  dissolu- 
tion of  which  partnership.  Dr.  Orr  has  remained  alone.  In 
the  spring  of  1879,  ^^  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lamb 
&  Orr,  in  the  drug  trade,  which  establishment  is  one  of  the 
leading  drug  firms  in  Columbiana.  Dr.  Orr  has  made  a. 
reputation  for  assiduous  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  has 
built  up  a  very  fine  and  successful  practice.  He  is  now  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  surgery.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine 
social  qualities,  pleasing  manners,  strict  moral  rectitude,  and 
enjo)«6  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren and  of  the  public  generally.  On  November  2d,  1876,  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Snyder,  of  Columbi- 
ana, Ohio. 

COATES,  Amos  Wallace,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, AUiance,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Marlborough,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  April  24th,  1834.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  pioneer  to  Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  laid  out  that  town.  His  parents  were  Amos  Coates  and 
Jane  B.  Norris,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
removed  to  Ohio  in  an  old-fashioned  moving  wagon  in 
1823,  and  settled  in  Marlborough  township.  Stark  county. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  had  charge 
of  an  academy  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  subse- 
quently a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  coming  to 
Ohio,  engaged  in  farming,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  in 
teaching.  He  had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  seventh  son.  He  was  educated  in  Marlborough 
Academy  in  his  native  county,  completing  his  course  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  learning 
stove-plate  and  machine  casting,  and  subsequently  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  J.  D.  Arnold,  and  under 
the  firm  name  of  Arnold  &  Coates,  began  the  manufacture 
of  plows  and  castings  in  Paris,  Stark  county,  Ohio.  This 
enterprise  proving  a  pecuniary  ■  success,  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  they  added  to  their  foundry  the  manufacture  of  hay 
rakes,  on  the  old  Sanders'  patent,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  introduced  what  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
sulky  spring-tooth  horse  hay-rake  ever  used  in  Stark  county. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  season  they  disposed  of  their  interest 
in  the  rake  business,  and  for  five  or  six  years  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  plow  and  other  castings.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  commencing  in  1858,  Mr.  Coates  occupied  the 
little  leisure  afforded  him  in  reading  law,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Alexander  Bierce,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  Ohio.     In  i860  he 


purchased  the  factory  and  foundry,  but,  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
he  sold  the  same  and  enlisted  in  the  Fremont  Body  Guard. 
Going  to  St.  Louis  with  part  of  a  company,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  General  Fremont  and  the  disbandment 
of  the  guard,  he  was  soon  discharged  from  the  service,  and, 
returning  home,  resumed  his  law  studies  under  his  former 
preceptor,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  session  of  the 
supreme  court  in  Columbus  in  December,  1862.  He  did  not, 
however,  enter  upon  practice,  but  early  in  1863,  repurchased 
the  Paris  foundry  and  plow  works,  and  condu(ied  them  for 
about  a  year.  In  September,  1864,  he  removed  to  Alliance, 
Ohio,  and  began  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  his  works,  and  there  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  plows.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  abandoned  this 
business  and  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  what  was 
known  as  the  White  Hay  Rake.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  in- 
vented his'  lock-lever  rake,  which  was  patented  in  1867,  and 
has  since  continued  to  manufacture  the  same,  frequently  im- 
proving it  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-advancing  progress  in 
farm  implements.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  to  meet  the  increasing 
business,  large  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings,  and  in 
1868,  the  works  not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand,  still 
further  additions  were  made  to  his  already  extensive  estab- 
lishment. In  1869  was  formed  the  partnership,  known  as 
Coates,  Gray  &  Co.,  which  association  was  dissolved  in  1874, 
by  Mr.  Coates  purchasing  the  interests  of  his  partners.  The 
number  of  patents  taken  out  by  Mr.  Coates,  are  eight, 
namely  :  three  on  his  lock-lever  hay-rake,  one  on  the  spring 
seat  for  the  same,  two  on  guarded  scissors,  one  on  a  child's 
pocket-knife,  and  one  on  a  water-elevator  for  wells  and 
cisterns,  for  which  latter  article  he  has  had  application  from 
Spain.  The  reputation  of  "  Coates'  Lock-lever  Hay  and 
Grain-Rake"  is  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  finds  a  sale 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  large  numbers  of  it 
have  been  shipped  to  Europe.  The  factory  has  a  permanent 
investment  in  grounds,  building,  and  machinery  of  about 
$50,000,  employs  about  fifty  men,  and  turns  out  from  $80,000 
to  jS  1 00,000  worth  of  work  annually,  while  the  gross  sales 
of  this  rake  alone  have  exceeded  $1,000,000.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1878,  the  Coates'  lock-lever  rake  received  the 
only  silver  medal  awarded  to  any  horse-rake,  separate  from 
other  farm  implements.  The  business  is  now  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  W.  Coates  &  Co.,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  subtantial  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  State, 
having  withstood  the  terrible  pressure  of  hard  times  and 
financial  ruin  of  the  past  five  years,  and  stands  forth  to-day 
with  strong  reputation  and  largely  increasing  patronage.  In 
the  fall  of  1875,  ^^-  Coates  was  a  candidate  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket  for  the  Ohio  senate  from  the  twenty-first  State 
senatorial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Stark  and  Car- 
roll, and  failed  of  an  election  by  only  forty-eight  votes,  the 
democracy  carrying  the  district  in  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent elections  by  over  a  thousand  majority  in  each  cam- 
paign.. In  1877  lis  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  the  Coates' 
Block,  one  of  the  finest  business  structures  in  AlUance,  the 
upper  story  of  which  furnishes  a  commodious  and  elegant 
public  hall,  that  is  fitted  up  at  present  expressly  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Coates  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Alliance  city  council,  and  for  a  time  was 
proprietor  of  the  Independent  Age,  a  journal  published  in 
Alliance,  and  devoted  to  literature,  news,  and  religion.  He  is 
connected  with  several  secret  societies  such  as  Knights  of 
Honor,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Royal  Arcanum.     He  is 
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also  a  Freemason,  and  has  held  all  the  principal  offices^  in 
the  subordinate  lodge;  also  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  of  the  Encampment.  On  March  22d,  1859,  he 
married  Ada  Frances,  daughter  of  A.  B.  and  Catherine  Freer, 
of  Paris,  Stark  county,  Ohio.  The  result  of  this  union  has  been 
nine  children,  six  living.  The  oldest  surviving  son,  Hallam 
F.,  is  pursuing  his  education  at  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio, 
and  the  others  are  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Alliance.  The  record  of  Mr.  Coates  is  that  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  business  men  in  the  State.  His  untiring 
energy,  unremitting  attention  to  business,  and  personal  integ- 
rity furnish  a  record  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  aspiring 
young  men. 

Clarke,  John,  lawyer  and  judge.  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  August  ist,  1814.     His 
parents  were  WilUam  Clarke  and  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1823,  and  settled  in  Hanover  town- 
ship, Columbiana  county,  Ohio.     His  father  was  of  Quaker 
stock,  but  subsequently  embraced  the  Presbyterian  doctrines 
of  religious  faith.     He  was  a  substantial  and  worthy  citizen, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -two  years.     Our  sub- 
ject was  reared  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education  in  the   common  branches,  was 
placed  in  a  select  school  where  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.     In  the  summer  of  1832 
he  came  to  this  country  and,  settling  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
began  the   study  of  law  under  the  instruction   of  the  late 
A.  W.  Loomis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Lisbon, 
by  the  supreme  court  on  the  circuit,  in  October,  1835.    On 
account  of  unsettled  health,  however,  he  did  not  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  till  1840,  and  spent  much  of 
the  intervening  time  in  literary  and  miscellaneous  reading, 
studied  medicine,  and  also  the  French  and  German  languages. 
In  1839,  ^^  ^^s  employed  as  deputy  clerk  of  the  courts.     In 
the  summer  of  1840,  he  opened  an  office  in  New  Lisbon, 
where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
though  for  several  years  past  he  has  been  gradually  with- 
drawing from  active  service  therein.     In  October,  1847,  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  served  two  terms.     In 
1855,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Medill  common  pleas 
and  district  judge  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  ninth  judi- 
cial district  of  Ohio,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Belden.     In  1864,  he  became  professionally 
associated  with  John  McVicker,  and  so  remained  until  the 
fall  of  1878,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  partnership  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  only  son,  John   H.   Clarke.     Judge 
Clarke  has  always  been  a  democrat,  and  has,  upon  several 
occasions  been  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party.     In  1872,  he 
was  d- legate  to  the  democratic  national  convention  in  Balti- 
more which  nominated  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.     He  has 
also  been,   to  a  considerable  extent,  a  contributor  to  the 
political  literature  of  the  day.     Among  his  best  efforts  in  this 
line  may  be  cited  a  series  of  articles  published  a  few  years 
since  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  under  the  heading  "Ohio  Opin- 
ions on  the  Currency."     Another  paper  was  a  dissertation 
upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  m 
relation   to   the    settlement  of  the    Presidential   contest  in 
1876.    Judge  Clarke  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  which  makes  him  one  of  the  oldest 
members   of  the  profession  in  the   State.     He  possesses  a 
superior  legal  mind,  sound  judgment,  great  shrewdness  and 
caution,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
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pleaders  and  safest  counselors  in  Eastern  Ohio.  To  these 
qualities  he  adds  all  the  attributes  of  a  thorough  gentleman, 
a  good  citizen  and  an  upright  man.  He  holds  his  religious 
connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
Lisbon,  of  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading 
member.  In  October,  1847,  he  married  Melissa,  daughter  of 
John  Hessin,  an  early  setder  of  New  Lisbon.  The  fruits  of 
this  union  have  been  five  children,  three  living.  His  only 
son,  John  H.  Clarke,  graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve 
College  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  read  law  with  his  father,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1878,  and,  as  just  noticed, 
occupies  his  father's  former  place  in  the  law  firm  of  McVicker 
&  Clarke.     He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  promise. 

McClymONDS,  William,  banker,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  14th,  1815. 
His  parents  were  John  McClymonds  and  Jane  Dunlap,  both 
natives  of ,  the  Keystone  State,  the  former  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  latter  of  Northumberland  county.    About  the  year  1800, 
his   father  settled  in    Griersburg,   now   Darlington,   Beaver 
county,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     For  some 
twenty  years  he  was  postmaster  at  that  place.     He  was  also 
a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812.     He  was  a  very  warm  patriot, 
and  would  have  entered  the  army  in  the  late  civil  war,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  advanced  age.     He  possessed  very  positive 
views,  yet  was  very  quiet  and  retiring  in  disposition.     Re- 
markably hale  and  vigorous,  he  was  never  known  to  be  sick 
with  the  exception  of  his  last  illness.     He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Chu  ch.    He 
died  in  March,  1877,  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-two,  very 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  community.     Up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen, our  subject  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  subscrip- 
tion schools  as  existed  in  his  day.     He  then  entered  upon  a 
business  life,   being  initiated   as  clerk  in  the  store  of  his 
brother,  John  McClymonds,  in  Unity,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years.     For  four  years  subse- 
•  quent  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity,  respectively  in 
Griersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Petersburg,  Ohio.     He  then 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  conducting  it  first  in 
Mount  Jackson,   and  then   at  New   Castle,   Pennsylvania, 
being  in  partnership  with  Robert  Wallace.      A  few'  years 
afterward  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  charge  of  the 
store  of  Crawford  &  Co.,  and  afterward  of  Peeples  &  Co., 
iron   manufacturers,  of  New   Castle,  Pennsylvania.     After 
this,  he  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  private  banking  with 
William  Dickson.     In  the  spring  of  1866,  he  came  to  Ohio, 
and  became  connected  with  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Massillon,  as  teller  and  bookkeeper,  of  which  his  brother, 
John  McClymonds,  was  cashier.      Some  two  years  subse- 
quently, on  the  removal  of  his  brother  to  Cleveland,  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  cashier.      In  January,   1875,  he 
formed   a  partnership   in   private  banking    with    Peter  G. 
Albright,  under  the  firm  name  of  McClymonds  &  Albright, 
the  business  being  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  German 
Deposit  Bank  of  Massillon.    He  has  been  twice  married, 
both  wives  being  from  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.     In  1842, 
he  married  Jane  Dunlap.    She  died  in  1865,  having  been  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  six  living.     In   1868,  he  married 
Annie  Loy.     His  oldest  daughter,  Matilda,  is  married  and 
resides  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.     Mary  is  wife  of  Joseph 
R.  White,  who  is  connected  with  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  Massillon.     Ella  married  D.  Chidester,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Laura  graduated  from  the  Massillon  high  school,  in  1879, 
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board  of  education,  for  nine  consecutive  years,  and  was  for  a 
part  of  the  time  its  president.  In  1854,  he  married  Abbie  R. 
Williams,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  She  died  in  1856,  leaving  one 
daughter.  In  1864,  he  married  Lucinda  C,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Jean  Pitcairn,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  have  been  four  children.  The  personal  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Rukenbrod  are  those  of  a  remarkably  pleasant, 
genial  gentleman,  who  by  his  sterling  integrity,  industry  and 
excellent  judgment,  wields  a  wide  influence  in  the  community. 
On  July  4th,  1879,  tl^s  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  was 
made  the  recipient,  from  the  citizens  of  Salem,  of  a  beautiful 
ebony  gold-headed  cane,  as  a  token  of  their  high  appreciation 
and  regard.  Mr.  Rukenbrod  has  also  invented,  patented  and 
is  now  manufacturing  a  combined  hand  and  treadle  news- 
paper addressing  press,  and  its  efficiency,  convenience  and 
cheapness,  are  rapidly  securing  for  it  a  place  in  country 
newspaper  offices,  as  a  cheap  and  useful  article. 

Buck,  John  FraZEE,  superintendent  of  Fairmount 
Children's  Home,  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Coits- 
ville,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  August  17th,  1831.  His 
graiidfather,  William  Buck,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  near  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  being  at  that  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  became  an  early  pio- 
neer to  Poland,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  were  John  Buck  and  Phoebe  Frazee.  His  father 
was  an  early-day  abolitionist,  and  one  of  only  two  men  in 
his  township  who  voted  for  James  G.  Birney  for  President 
and  Dr.  Francis  Julius  Le  Moyne  for  Vice-President.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  After 
receiving  an  education  at  Poland  Academy,  in  his  native 
county,  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  several  years,  most  of 
the  time  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  On  September  2d, 
1858,  he  married  Ada  L.,  daughter  of  James  Davis,  then  of 
Berlin  Centre,  Mahoning  county,  but  now  a  business  man  of 
Salem,  Ohio.  The  results  of  this  union  have  been  one  son, 
now  deceased,  and  a  daughter,  Lillie  A.  Buck.  He  then 
removed  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and  studied  dentistry  under  Dr. 
J.  C.  Whinnery,  after  which  he  settled  in  North  Fairfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  our  subject,  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the  band  connected 
with  the  65th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  issue  of  the  general  order  dispensing  with 
the  service  of  regimental  bands,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  His 
.  oldest  brother,  William  P.  Buck,  served  in  a  Minnesota  regi- 
ment in  our  late  civil  war,  and  died  on  his  way  home  at  Fort 
Snelling.  After  leaving  the  army,  Dr.  Buck  located  in 
Franklin  county,  Missouri,'  on  a  farm,  but  the  climate  not 
agreeing  with  the  health  of  his  family,  in  about  two  years  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  after  remaining  in  Salem  for  a  year  or 
two  engaged  in  business  for  his  father-in-law,  he  was  called 
to  act  as  assistant  in  the  Ohio  Reform  School,  at  Lancaster, 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  during 
the  last  three  of  which  he  was  principal  of  those  schools.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Fairmount  Children's  Home,  near 
Mount  Union,  Ohio,  then  a  new  interest.  This  institution  is 
located  on  a  farm  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  situ- 


ated four  miles  south  of  Alliance,  and  is  designed  to  furnish 
a  home  for  indigent  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
belonging  to  the  counties  of  Stark  and  Columbiana,  where 
such  children  can  be  properly  trained  and  cared  for  until 
they  are  adopted  or  indentured  to  responsible  families  offer- 
ing them  homes.  To  this  responsible  position  Dr.  Buck  and 
his  wife  brought  a  large  and  ripe  experience,  and  through 
their  management  this  institution  has  become  an  instrument 
of  great  good.  In  all  that  constitutes  an  efficient  manage- 
ment, it  is  doubtful  if  that  which  they  have  organized  is 
excelled  in  the  State.  Personally,  Dr.  Buck  is  a  plain,  unos- 
tentatious gentleman,  of  agreeable  and  obliging  manners, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public  generally.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  republican. 

Frost,  John,  editor  and  publisher.  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  6th,  1806. 
His  parents  were  Amos  Frost  and  Mary  Lawrence.  They 
became  pioneers  to  Hanover  township,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  in  181 1.  His  father  died  in  August,  1841,  aged  sixty- 
two,  and  his  mother,  in  June,  1869,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four.  ,  They  were  industrious,  enterprising  citizens, 
and  greatly  respected  members  of  community.  Our  subject 
was  reared  amid  the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  and  the  log 
school  house,  with  its  mud  and  stick  chimney,  puncheon 
floor,  and  greased  paper  windows,  was  his  college,  where  for 
three  months  in  the  year  he  enjoyed  his  only  opportunities 
for  education.  In  1827,  being  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  American,  in  New  Lisbon,  and 
learned  the  printers'  trade.  In  March,  1832,  he  established 
a  paper  at  New  Lisbon,  called  the  Aurora,  and  conducted 
it  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  for  many  years  an  anti- 
masonic  as  well  an  anti-slavery  journal,  and  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  abolition,  temperance,  and  general  reform. 
For  some  few  years,  succeeding  1857,  he  was  connected, 
as  editor,  with  a  paper  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  called  the  Re- 
former, which  was  also  a  strong  anti-slavery  sheet.  From 
1859  to  1862  he  was  employed  in  printing  offices,  respectively, 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1863,  he 
repaired  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  started  the  Massillon  Inde- 
pendent, which  he  continued  to  edit  and  publish  for  ten 
years  in  the  interest  of  general  progress  and  reform.  In  1873 
he  returned  to  New  Lisbon,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
general  newspaper  work.  On  January  24,  1833,  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  David  McLean,  an  early  settler  of 
Mercfer  County,  Penn.  Three  children  resulted  from  this 
union,  two  living.  The  oldest  son,  Charles  L.  Frost,  is  a 
grocer  in  New  Lisbon ;  the  other  son,  Henry  E.  Frost,  studied 
law  under  Judge  John  Clarke,  of  New  Lisbon,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  there. 
Mr.  Frost  has  been  a  resident  of  Ohio  for  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  the  larger  part  of  that  time  having  been 
spent  in  Columbiana  county.  He  is  one  of  the  few  that  sur- 
vive of  the  early  settlers,  and  during  a  long  life  has  been 
widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
unbending  moral  principle  and  sterling  integrity.  For  many 
years  he  was  most  industriously  engaged  in  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  freedom ;  and  though  he  has  never  sought  or  held  any 
political  office,  he  has  done  much,  by  his  personal  influence 
and  through  the  journals  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor,  to 
mould  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  true  and  universal  liberty. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  work  accomphshed.  the  battle  fought 
and  the  victory  won. 
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Brown,  James  Monroe,  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  capitalist,  was  born  at  North  Bloomfield,  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  April  2d,  1818,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  October  28th,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Eph- 
raim  Brown  and  Mary  B.  Huntington,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  a  very  early  date  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Ohio,  purchasing  a  township  of  land  in  Trumbull  county. 
Here  his  father  lived  the  life  of  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
his  time.  Simple  in  habits  of  life,  honest  in  his  every  action, 
he  was  of  that  generation  of  noble  men  who  gave  to  Ohio 
her  early  civilization  and  future  development.  Here  he 
lived  and  died,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  life  upon  future 
generations.  He  was  among  the  earliest  in  the  anti-slavery 
field,  and  his  convictions  upon  this  question  were  deeply  felt 
and  fearlessly  expressed.  He  represented  his  county  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  left  the  record  of  a  wise  legislator  and 
faithful  representative.  Our  subject,  James  Monroe  Brown, 
had  exceptional  educational  advantages.  After  a  prepara- 
tory course  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  he 
entered  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  and  for  a  time 
applied  to  study  in  this  institution.  He  then  repaired  to 
Utica,  New  York,  and  continued  his  studies  there.  Although 
not  a  graduate  from  any  college,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of 
superior  practical  education.  This  acquisition,  added  to  his 
fine  natural  abilities,  gave  an  advantage  which  placed  him 
among  the  leaders  in  every  department  which  he  entered. 
His  first  start  in  the  world  was  made  in  the  house  of  his 
brothers,  E.  A.  Brown  &  Bro.,  wholesale  dealers  in  dry 
goods,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  readily  gained  a  thor- 
ough insight  in  the  business,  and  immediately  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  North  Bloomfield,  and  embarked  in  a  simi- 
lar establishment  of  his  own.  At  this  point  he  began  to  deal 
extensively  in  wool,  and  in  both  departments  of  his  business 
was  successful  as  possible  with  his  limited  facilities  for  ship- 
ping. As  his  business  enlarged,  the  latter  inconvenience 
became  so  great  that  in  1855  he  closed  out  his  business  in 
Bloomfield,  and  going  to  Massillon,  there  entered  the  firm 
of  Stitt  &  Brown,  wool-dealers  of  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
ducted throughout  the  West  the  business  of  this  firm.  Dur- 
ing a  long  and  successful  business  career,  conducted  with 
the  enterprise  which  characterized  every  interest  with  which 
James  Brown  was  connected,  his  acquaintance  was  extensive 
throughout  the  State.  While  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
business,  he  left  a  reputation  unsullied  by  reproach.  In 
1863,  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Stitt,  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Brown  immediately  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Edwin  Bayliss,  of  Massillon,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  mowers  and  reapers,  under  the  style  of  Brown, 
Seiberling  and  Company,  of  Massillon.  With  this  estab- 
lishment he  was  connected  till  his  death,  and  the  history  of 
this  firm  is  but  a  confirmation  of  his  superior  business 
capacity  and  integrity.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  stockholder  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  the  same 
city.  A  man  of  most  positive  convictions  on  all  public  ques- 
tions, he  was  identified  with  the  liberty  party,  and  was  always 
a  strong  and  decided  anti-slavery  man.  In  the  national  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  New  York,  which  organized  the  free  soil 
party  and  nominated  Van  Buren  for  President,  in  1848,  he 
took  a  leading  part.  In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Brown  was  an 
adherent  of  the  republican  party,  though  then,  as  before,  his 
political  faith  was  one  of  principle  rather  than  of  men.  Lib- 
eral in  views  but  firm  in  convictions,  the  question  of  policy 
was  not  permitted  to  compromise  his  opinions.  Mr.  Brown 
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married  May  13th,  1844,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hicks, 
a  prominent  manufacturer  and  capitalist  of  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  county,  New  York.  From  this  union  resulted  five 
children,  one  of  whom  died  before  reaching  years  of  matur- 
ity. Two  sons,  James  E.  and  Huntington,  are  assistant- 
manager  and  assistant-superintendent,  respectively,  in  the 
manufactory  of  Aultman  &  Taylor,  of  Mansfield.  The  third 
son.  Hicks,  is  engaged  in  miUing  in  the  same  city ;  and  the 
only  daughter,  Mary  B.,  is  wife  of  Michael  D.  Harter,  man- 
ager of  the  manufactory  above  mentioned.  Systematic, 
enterprising,  judicious  in  business,  pure  in  morals,  kind  and 
generous  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  James  Brown  left 
behind  the  best  of  all  legacies — the  record  of  a  man  who 
had  been  useful  as  a  citizen,  competent  in  business,  and 
respected  by  his  community. 

Walton,  Thomas  J.,  proprietor  of  the  Pioneer 
Label  Works,  Salem,  Ohio,  was  born  there  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1835.  His  parents,  Daniel  Walton  and  Susan  Boswell, 
emigrated  from  Philadelphia  to  Ohio,  in  1831,  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Mahoning  county.  In  his  early  life  his  father 
was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade.  In  1840,  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Salem,  where  for  some  thirty  years  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandizing.  Our  subject  received  a  good  English 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  in  an 
academy,  taught  by  Rev.  Jacob  Kuhn,  and  was  then  appren- 
ticed to  the  printing  business,  under  Aaron  Hinchman,  in  the 
office  of  the  Homestead  yournal,  now  the  Salem  Republican. 
He  finished  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Portage 
County  Whig,  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  employed  there  as  a  journeyman  printer.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  Mr.  Walton  was  one 
among  the  first  in  Salem  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  Union. 
On  April  21st,  1861,  he  entered  as  a  private  in  company  A, 
19th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  for  the  three  months  service, 
and  was  promoted  to  orderly  sergeant.  Upon  the  mustering 
out  of  the  regiment  in  the  following  August,  he  was  author- 
ized by  Governor  Dennison,  to  raise  recruits  for  the  three 
years'  service,  and  cooperated  with  Captain  Stackpole  and 
Judge  Laubie,  in  raising  company  D,  of  the  19th  Ohio.  He 
participated  in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  that  famous  regiment, 
principal  among  which  were  Rich  Mountain,  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  Stone  River,  Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Jonesboro.  Although 
being  many  times  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy, 
he  escaped  without  a  scratch.  He  served  with  his  regiment 
until  January,  1863,  when  on  account  of  sickness,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  regimental  quartermaster,  which  position 
he  held  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  on  February 
15th,  1865.  From  May  of  this  year,  until  January,  1866,  he 
was  employed  in  oil  speculation.  In  April  of  this  year,  in 
company  with  James  S.  Seaton,  he  purchased  the  label  and 
job  printing  office  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Wright,  of  Salem, 
and  the  firm  of  Seaton  &  Walton  carried  on  the  business  till 
1872,  since  which  time  Mr.  Walton  has  been  sole  proprietor. 
This  office  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Pioneer  Label 
Works,  as  it  is  the  oldest  in' the  United  States,  having  been 
started  in  1862,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  specialtj' 
of  cut  and  gummed  labels  to  druggists  in  this  country.  The 
business  carried  on  in  this  establishment  in  label  work  and 
other  fine  printing,  is  very  large,  and  its  trade  extends  not 
only  over  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  into  the  Canadas. 
Among  the   patrons   are   the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
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Company,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  the  Union  Steel 
Screw  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  each  of  which  consume 
millions  of  labels  annually.  A  sample  book  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  specimen  labels,  printed  by  Mr.  Walton,  exhibits, 
probably,  the  finest  work  turned  out  by  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  In  January,  1857,  he  married  Belle  D., 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  Smith,  of  Deerfield,  Port- 
age county,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Walton  died  in  i860,  leaving  two 
daughters.  On  December  19th,  1867,  he  married  Olive  Ney, 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  the  results  of  which  union  have  been  two 
sons.  He  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  is 
at  present  Master  of  Perry  Lodge,  No.  185,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Walton  is  a  man  of  fine  business  talent,  great  energy, 
industry  and  perseverance,  gives  close  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
country  for  the  capital  invested  in  it.  He  possesses  excel- 
lent social  qualities.  Is  strictly  honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  as  a  citizen,  is  very  much  respected.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  democratic  politicians  of  Columbiana  county,  and 
figures  prominently  in  all  the  conventions  of  that  party,  both 
county  and  State. 

LaUGHLIN,  Hugh,  coal  operator,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May  12th, 
1845.  His  parents  were  Robert  and  Mary  Laughlin,  and 
being  poor,  were  able  to  give  their  children  but  little  assist- 
ance in  starting  in  the  world.  When  nine  years  of  age, 
young  Laughlin  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  leaving  home  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  came  to  Ohio  and 
hired  out  at  farm  labor  for  simply  his  board  and  clothes,  and 
so  continued  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
meantime  his  school  privileges  were  exceedingly  meagre,  and 
ceased  entirely  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  April,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  the  loth  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  and  faith- 
fully served  his  country  for  over  three  years,  following  the 
fortunes  of  his  regiment  through  all  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  being  under  M'Clelland,  Burnside,  Hooker, 
Grant,  Mead,  and  M'Dowell.  The  chief  battles  in  which  he 
fought  were  Gettysburg,  Antietam,  Seven  Days'  Fight,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  the  second  Bull  Run  engagement.  In  the 
battle  of  Mechanicsburg  he  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  shell, 
but  at  Charles  City  Cross-roads,  Virginia,  he  was  seriously 
wounded  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  right  arm,  though  not  perman- 
ently disabled.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  June, 
1864.  In  1865  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Carbon  Hill 
Coal  Mining  Company,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  as 
weigh-master,  and  so  remained  until  1867.  He  was  then 
made  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  served  as  such  for. 
about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  also  had  charge 
of  the  company's  store.  In  August  1869,  he  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  Massillon  Coal  Mining  Company's  shaft, 
near  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1874, 
when  he  returned  to  Columbiana  county  and  was  employed 
to  open  a  mine  of  the  State  Line  Coal  Company,  near  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  and  has  since  been  superintendent  of  the 
works,  having  the  oversight  of  about  four  hundred  men,  and 
the  entire  supervision  of  all  the  accounts  and  of  the  finances 
of  the  company.  The  business  carried  on  in  this  mine  is 
doubtless  larger  than  that  of  any  other  similar  industry  in  the 
State.  Its  entries  cover  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  by  actual  measurement,  and  its  sales  are  from 
jSioo.ooo  to  $150,000  annually.  Although  deprived  in  his 
early  life  of  the  school  privileges  enjoyed  by  most  boys  of 


his  age,  he  qualified  himself  for  his  present  responsible  posi- 
tion by  persistent  private  reading  and  study,  and  has  since 
taken  a  lively,  active  interest  in  all  educational  enterprises. 
He  is  connected  with  the  East  Palestine  town  council,  is 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  in  the  erection  of  the  public  school  building 
of  that  place  and  which  is  a  building  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  town  in  the  State.  He  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
natural  ability,  clear  judgment  and  great  energy,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  correct  business  men  in  his  county.  Personally 
he  is  a  plain-speaking  but  agreeable  gentleman,  and  a  highly 
respected  citizen.  In  politics  he  is  a  staunch  republican,  and 
in  religious  belief  a  Presbyterian.  Mr.  Laughlin  has  been 
three  times  married;  first  to  Sarah  Eaton,  on  October  31st, 
1867,  who  died  October  9th  of  the  year  following.  April  21st, 
1870,  he  married  Elizabeth  Palmer.  She  died  in  February, 
1875,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mary  Bell  Laughlin.  His  pres- 
ent wife  was  Almira  Koch,  of  East  Palestine,  whom  he 
married  March . I  ith,  1877. 

MclLVAINE,  Joseph  LA'WRENCE,  editor  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  was  born  November  14th,  1837,  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather  came 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  at  an  early  day  settled  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
family  of  sixteen  children,  of  whom  Gawin  Mcllvaine  was 
one.  The  latter  married  Miss  Jane  Brittain,  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  settled  on  a  farm  near  his  father,  and  raised  a 
family  of  thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  are  living.  He 
and  his  wife  died  many  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Among  the  younger  members  of  this  large  family,  is  Joseph 
L.  Mcllvaine,  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  During  his  boyhood 
he  obtained  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education ; 
at  sixteen,  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  and  in  five  years 
graduated,  having  in  the  meantime  taught  one  year  in  a 
district  school,  to  obtain  the  means  of  completing  his 
collegiate  course.  In  1859,  after  graduation,  he  conducted 
an  academy,  at  Hookstown,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania. 
After  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  took  charge  of  a  similar 
institution  at  New  Cumberland,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
which  he  carried  on  about  fifteen  months,  until  November, 
1861.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  J.  C. 
Hance,  New  Philadelphia,  which  he  prosecuted  until  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  At  this  time  he  received  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  at  Canal  Dover. 
Here  he  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  two  years,  leaving 
the  schools  in  fine  condition.  In  September,  1864,  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Phila- 
delphia. He  established  a  course  of  study,  put  the  schools 
on  a  well  graded  basis,  and  graduated  the  first  class.  In 
1865,  'he  purchased  and  took  charge  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tuscarawas  Advocate,  then  edited  by  Andrew 
Patrick,  and  continued  in  the  business  until  the  present  time. 
As  an  editor,  he  has  been  successful  as  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact,  that  although  seven  other  papers  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  county  since  he  took  charge  of  the  Advocate, 
he  has  maintained  its  circulation  and  standing,  and  has 
placed  it  on  a  financially  renumerative  basis.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  carefully  edited  and  ably  conducted  county  papers 
in  the  State.  Although  distinctively  a  republican  organ,  he 
has  secured  the  best  wishes  and  confidence  of  the  community, 
by  his  courteous  and  moderate  views  on  all  local  and  party 
issues.     While  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession,  he  held 
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the  position  for  a  period  of  six  years  of  county  school 
examiner.  He  has  always  been  identified  with  the  republican 
party,  and  as  such  has  represented  the  State  in  the  national 
conventions  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  and  at  Cincinnati, 
1876.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has  been  a  delegate 
to  all  the  state,  congressional  and  county  conventions  of  the 
republican  party.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  with  two  excep- 
tions, he  has  held  the  responsible  position  of  chairman  of  the 
county  executive  committee.  Three  years  he  was  master  of 
the  New  Philadelphia  lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Massillon  commandery.  On  the  ist  of 
December,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Coventry,  of  New  Philadelphia,  a  farmer  and  merchant,  and 
one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Tuscarawas  county.  Of  three 
children,  two  are  living.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  is  an  educated 
influential  gentleman,  of  energetic  business  habits  and 
excellent  character. 

FaRQUHAR,  EmMER  C,  physician,  Damascus,  Ohio, 
was  born  there  August  i6th,  1842.  His  father,  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Farquhar,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  State.  His  extensive  practice  and  ac- 
knowledged ability  have  placed  him  among  the  leading  men 
of  his  profession.  Of  twelve  children  born  to  him,  nine  are 
still  living,  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  six  sons, 
five  are  practicing  physicians,  and  one  son,  James  L.  Farqu- 
har, was  preparing  for  the  profession  when  he  died.  Dr. 
Orland(^C.  Farquhar,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Farquhar,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
George  S.  Farquahar,  are  practicing  in  Zanesville.  Dr.  Isaac 
P.  Farquhar  is  a  physician  of  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Emmer  C.  Farquhar  is  practicing  in  Damascus,  Ohio.  Of 
the  three  daughters,  one  is  married  to  Dr.  S.  F.  Ballinger, 
of  Damascus,  Ohio  ;  one  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Douglass, 
of  Poland,  Ohio,  and  the  third,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
James  Bates,  of  Paris,  Ohio.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
family  furnishes  a  record  of  medical  names  rarely,  if  ever, 
surpassed.  All  of  the  sons  were  expensively  and  thoroughly 
educated,  and  all  are  settled  and  successfully  established  in 
business.  The  father  gave  his  sons  a  medical  training  from 
boyhood,  and  they  all,  with  one  exception  (Lewis  Farquhar, 
a  merchant  of  Zanesville),  took  kindly  to  the  profession,  and 
have  become  active  practitioners.  He,  the  father,  is  widely 
and  favorably  known,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  cele- 
brated medicated  crackers,  which,  from  their  anti-dyspeptic 
qualities,  have  had  an  immense  sale.  Dr.  Emmer  C.  Far- 
quhar, our  subject,  was  .five  years  old  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Zanesville.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebelhon.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  the  88th  regiment  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  After 
serving  three  months,  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  he 
reenlisted  January  22d,  1863,  at  Smithland,  Kentucky,  in  the 
volunteer  naval  service,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  steamer 
No.  i8,  Mississippi  squadron.  The  duties  of  that  arm  of 
the  service  consisted  mainly  in  keeping  the  Western  rivers 
open  to  navigation,  and  in  clearing  their  banks  of  batteries 
and  guerillas.  They  were  almost  constantly  subject  to 
attack  by  night  and  day  during  their  whole  term  of  service. 
Dr.  Farquhar  held  the  position  of  ship's  yeoman,  assisting 
the  officers  also  in  the  daily  records  of  the  log-book.  His 
early  training  and  education  in  his  father's  office  enabled 
him  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  surgeon  in  charge. 
During  the  summer  of  I86i^,  while  at  home  on  furlough,  he 
with   nine  other  mounted  men  were  captured  by  Morgan, 


while  on  his  famous  raid  through  Ohio.  Near  the  southern 
line  of  Muskingum  county  this  small  squad  intercepted  and 
for  a  short  time  held  back  the  whole  of  Morgan's  army,  but 
were  soon  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Upon  being 
drawn  up  to  be  paroled,  the  doctor  refused  to  hold  up  his 

I  hand  in  token  of  assent  to  the  oath.  This  action  being 
unnoticed,   however,   he  was  released  with  the   rest.       He 

i  repaired  to  Steubenville  soon  after  and  obtained  his  horse, 
which  had  been  recaptured.  He  participated  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Fort  Pillow,  Johnsonville,  Nashville,  and  other 
places  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  immediately 
began  to  study  medicine  and  prepare  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession. After  attending  lectures  for  two  years  at  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  he  began  practice  in  Lowell, 
Washington  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained  five  years, 
building  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1873  he 
removed  to  Damascus,  Ohio,  his  native  place,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  is  united  in  practice  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Ballinger,  and  together  they  have  been  the  recog- 
nized physicians  of  the  place.  Many  cases  of  great  difficulty 
and  of  much  importance  have  come  under  the  doctor's  treat- 
ment. Owing  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  sedentary 
habits  of  the  people  of  his  neighborhood,  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  some  remarkable  complications  of 
disease,  which  it  has  taken  original  methods  of  treatment  to 
dispose  of  successfully.  He  has  been  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  these  difficult  cases.  In  politics  the  doctor  is  an 
ardent  republican,  lending  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
to  the  success  of  his  party.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to  the 
grand  lodge  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Possessing  natural  abil- 
ities of  a  high  order,  he  is  thus  well-fitted  for  the  decisive 
action  and  delicate  skill  required  in  his  profession.  As  a 
citizen  he  takes  an  absorbing  interest  in  public  affairs ;  is 
well  informed  on  all  political  issues,  and  is  highly  respected 
by  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  In  1869  he  married 
Rebecca  A.  Campbell,  of  Zanesville,  and  has  three  children, 
all  girls,  named  respectively  Clara  Campbell,  Grace  Spooner 
and  Alice  Woolman  Farquhar. 

Smith,  David  S.,  merchant.  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Unity  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  P"eb- 
ruary  nth,  1843.  His  parents  were  William  Smith  and 
Rachel  McNutt,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  His  father  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  much-respected  farmer  of  Unity  township,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
is  a  member  of  long  and  influential  standing  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing and  leading  citizen.  Of  a  family  of  seven  children,  our 
subject  is  the  second  son.  His  educational  privileges  were 
such  as  a  mere  boy,  working  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy  in  the  country  district  schools  of 
his  day.  When  quite  young  he  was  thoroughly  taught  the 
virtue  of  industry,  and  those  portions  of  the  year  which 
many  youths  spent  in  idleness,  were  improved  by  him  in 
some  useful  employment.  The  years  of  his  minority  were 
passed  in  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  made  to  rely  chiefly  upon  himself  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  his  opportunities  for  reading,  outside  of  the  few 
months'  annuall  schooling,  were  very  limited.  When  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  began  his  business  career  as  a  store 
clerk,  and  was  thus  successively  employed  for  several  years 
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in  Edenburg  and  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  Lowellville  and 
East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  in  lola,  Kansas.  In  April,  1877, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  drug  and 
hardware  trade,  in  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  the  firm  of 
Lamb  &  Smith  ranks  among  the  leading  business  houses  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  honest  and  reliable  merchants  of  his  community. 
His  habits  of  industry,  formed  in  early  life,  develop  them- 
selves in  his  close  attention  to  his  business,  while  his  genial, 
gentlemanly  manners  and  obliging  spirit  have  rendered  him 
deservedly  popular.  Politically  he  adheres  to  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party,  although  he  is  not  an  active  politi- 
cian. His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Palestine,  in  which  he  holds  an  official  posi- 
tion.    He  is  still  unmarried. 

Jones,  Henry  C,  lawyer  and  soldier,  Salem,  Ohio, 
was  born  near  Damascus,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  April 
7th,  1834.  His  parents  were  Catlett  Jones,  jr.,  and  Mary 
A.  Cobbs.  His  grandfather,  Catlett  Jones,  sr.,  a  Virginian, 
accompanied  Daniel  Boone  to  Kentucky  and  remained  with 
him  for  a  while  during  his  pioneer  adventures,  and  was 
wounded  during  a  conflict  with  the  Indians,  having  his  left 
arm  shattered  by  an  ounce  ball,  which  disabled  him  in  that 
limb  for  life.  In  1794  he  removed  from  the  Old  Dominion 
and  became  a  pioneer  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  setthng 
near  Damascus.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  peculiarities, 
very  original,  energetic,  and  decided.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Crew.  When  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  united  with 
the  Friends  and  became  a  noted  preacher  of  that  denomina- 
tion. He  was  the  first  one  of  that  faith  who  went  from 
Ohio  as  a  missionary  preacher  to  England.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  to  education,  and  organized  some  of  the  first  schools 
in  Columbiana  county,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
teacher.  As  early  as  1778,  he  prepared  an  arithmetic  in 
manuscript  for  his  own  use,  which  book  has  remained  in  the 
family  for  one  hundred  years,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Decidedly  it  is  a  curiosity,  and 
contains  some  very  quaint  statements  of  principles  and  rules 
which,  in  some  respects,  are  more  clear  than  many  found 
in  some  of  our  modern  text-books.  It  is  bound  in  a  very 
substantial  piece  of  old-fashioned  homespun  cloth,  and  the 
edges  are  secured  by  a  string  of  buckskin.  The  early  his- 
tory of  our  subject  is  that  of  a  mere  lad  struggling  amid  the 
obstacles  and  discouragements  of  poverty -and  ill-health  to 
carve  out  his  own  fortune.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  which 
time  he  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  carpenters' 
trade,  he  began  the  world  for  himself  by  repairing  to  Mount 
Union  College,  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  an  education,  but  his  attendance  was  seriously 
interrupted  by  ill-health  and  a  lack  of  money,  so  that  for 
several  years  he  was  compelled  to  alternate  between  the 
college  and  the  shop.  While  in  college  he  worked  his 
way  in  part  by  taking  care  of  horses,  cutting  wood,  building 
college  fires,  and  any  other  work  that  he  could  get  to  do. 
At  the  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  winter  schools 
as  a  means  of  prosecuting  his  education.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1854  he  was  engaged  in  the  agency  work, 
from  which  he  reahzed  the  handsome  sum  of  |8oo,  but  met 
with  the  misfortune  to  lose  it  all  by  the  failure  of  a  business 
man,,  to  whose  care  he  had  entrusted  his  earnings.  In  his 
zeal  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  during  that  summer,  he 
over-worked  himself,  and  the  following  winter  found  him  not 


only  without  money,  but  in  poor  health.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  directors,*  however,  he  tobk  charge  of  the 
winter's  school  in  Georgetown,  Columbiana  county,  and 
gave  such  satisfaction  as  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  that  he 
was  again  employed  for  the  succeeding  winter.  The  inter- 
vening spring  and  summer  sessions  he  passed  at  Mount 
Union.  Thus  for  several  years  he  struggled  along  amid 
manifold  discouragements,  teaching,  working,  and  studying, 
as  was  necessary,  until  he  had  acquired  a  very  fair  English 
education.  While  teaching  in  the  winter  of  1856-57  he 
began  reading  law,  and  at  the  close  of  his  school  went  to 
Salem  and  continued  that  study  in  the  office  of  A.  H.  Battin. 
Early  in  1858  he  was  appointed  notary  public,  and  by  the 
receipts  from  such  business  as  he  could  transact  in  this  line, 
earned  the  means  of  paying  his  board  at  a  cheap  hotel,  in 
the  meantime,  making  his  bed  upon  a  very  ordinary  bar-room 
lounge.  In  August,  1858,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
immediately  began  practice  in  connection  with  his  precep- 
tor, which  partnership  was  shortly  aflerward  dissolved  by  the 
removal  of  the  latter  to  Wellsville,  Ohio.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  profession  he  had  but  three  or  four  law  books,  and 
no  money  to  purchase  more.  In  1863  he  enhsted  in  com- 
pany B,  1 2th  Ohio  cavalry,  was  subsequently  made  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  remained  in  the  service  until  June,  1866.  He 
participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  his  regiment  but  one, 
the  chief  of  which  were  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky  ;  Kings- 
port,  Tennessee ;  Abingdon,  Witheville,  and  Marion,  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  Upon  the  mjistering- 
out  of  his  regiment,  in  July,  1865,  he  was  placed  on  detached 
duty  as  mustering  officer  of  the  department  of  the  Tennessee, 
at  Knoxville,  and  so  remained  until  June  4th,  1866,  when  he 
returned  to  Salem  and  immediately  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  a  Past  Grand.  On 
October  27th,  1858,  he  married  Mary  C.  Rogers,  of  Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  which  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
five  children,  four  living.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  profession,  and  since  the  fall  of  1866  has  been 
attorney  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Salem. 

MCKINLEY,  William,  Jr.,  lawyer  and  member  of 
Congress,  Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Niles,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  February  26th,  1844.  His  parents  were  William  McKin- 
ley  and  Nancy  Allison,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  New  Lisbon,  where  the  former  was  for  several 
years  engaged  as  a  foundryman.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  where  our  subject,  the  third  son 
in  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  educated  in  the  Poland 
Academy.  In  May,  1861,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  United  States  army  as  a  private  in  company  E,  23d  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry.  He  was  soon  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
quartermaster's  department,  and  in  September,  1862,  he  was 
made  second  lieutenant,  and  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Hayes,  where  he  served  until  the  summer  of  1864,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  Crook,  and  there 
remained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  as  captain,  and  brevetted  major  for  efficient  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war.  In  September,  1865,  he 
began  reading  law  with  Judge  Charles  E.  Glidden,  of  War- 
ren, Ohio,  attended  lectures  at  the  Albany  Law  School, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Warren, 
Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1867.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
located  in  Canton,  Ohio,  his  present  residence,  and  began 
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the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1869  be  was  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  Stark  county,  and  served  two  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  republican  ticket,  from  the  seventeenth  Ohio 
district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Stark,  Mahoning,  Colum- 
biana and  Carroll.  In  the  forty-fifth  Congress  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  champion  of  the  protective  tariff 
principle,  in  his  bold  and  able  speech  against  what  was 
known  as  the  Wood's  tariff  bill.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was 
again  nominated  by  the  republicans  for  the  same  position, 
the  district  at  this  time  being  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Ashland,  Portage,  Stark  and  Wayne,  these  counties  having 
previously  given  a  democraticmajority  of  over  two  thousand. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  by  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four 
majority.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign of  1879,  ^nd  vigorously  supported  Charles  Foster  for 
governor  of  Ohio.  He  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  clear,  logical 
and  forcible  speaker.  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  affable, 
gentlemanly  manners  and  upright  character,  and  is  widely 
popular  as  a  citizen.  On  January  2Sth,  1871,  he  married 
Ida,  daughter  of  James  A.Saxton,  Esq.,  of  Canton. 

Chamberlain,  Jacob  Gerrish,  civil  engineer, 

Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  born  in    Loudon,  Merrimack  county, 
New  Hampshire,  September  nth,  1829.     His  parents  were 
Samuel  Chamberlain  and  Martha  Gerrish.      Miss    Gerrish 
was  a  descendant  upon  one  side  from  Samuel  Hale  of  New- 
bury, Massachusetts,  the  grandfather  of  Nathan  Hale,  the 
martyr  spy  of  the  revolution,  and  great  grandfather  Hon. 
John  P.  Hale,  and  on  the  other  side  from  the  Ames  family, 
of  the  same  State.    On  his  father's  side  he  descended  from 
the  Chamberlains,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at 
Chelsea,    Massachusetts,    and   from  the   Abbott   family   of 
Andover,   Massachusetts.    Our  subject  is  the  youngest  in 
a  family  of  three   children,  himself  and  a  sister  only  sur- 
viving.    He  received  his  education  in  his  native  State,  finish- 
ing his  academic  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     In  the 
fall  of  1850  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  passed  the  winter  in  teach- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Pataskala,  Licking  county.      In  the 
following  spring  he  engaged  as  rodman  in  the '  engineering 
corps,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  under  J.  H.  Devereux, 
the  president  at  present  of  the  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus and  Indianapolis  Railroad.     Here  young  Chamberlain 
remained  about  a  year,  and  was  then  employed  as  rodman 
and  assistant  engineer  on  the  southern  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad.     He  subsequently,  as  assistant 
engineer,  had  charge  of  the   location  of  the   Atlantic   and 
Great  Western   Railroad   from   Kent  to   Warren,  and   still 
later  had  similar  supervision  of  the  Iron  Mountain  line  from 
Marquette  to  Iron  Mountain,   in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior.   In  1856  he  became  connected  with  the  Ashtabula  and 
New  Lisbon  Railroad  as  division  engineer,  and  after  serving 
one  year  in  that  capacity  was  promoted  to  chief  engineer  of 
the  road,  and  so  remained  until  i860.     In  the  meantime  he 
had,   in   1857,   engaged  in  coal-mining  and  manufacturing 
coke,  at  Washingtonville,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  with 
which  business  he  retained  his  connection  until  1872.     In 
1861  he  built   a  horse  railroad  from  Washingtonville  to  a 
point  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
ten  miles  north  of  New  Lisbon  ;  and  in    the  vicinity  of  the 
former  place,  in  connection  with  two  other  gentlemen,  in 
1865,  he  purchased  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Leetonia,  which  took  its  name  from  Willidm 
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Lee,  then  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railroad.     In  1866  he  purchased  the  minerals 
of  about  six   hundred  acres   more.     In  the   meantime,  in 
1863,   the   south   end  of  the   Ashtabula   and  New   Lisbon 
Road,  from.  Niles  to  New  Lisbon,   was  transferred  to  the 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  appointed   chief  engineer   of  the   new  branch, 
and  was   thus   employed   for  some   three   years.     In    1866 
he   built  the   Leetonia  furnace,   and  began  the   manufac- 
ture of  pig-iron,  under  the  name  of  the  Leetonia  Iron  and 
Coal   Company.     In    1869  he   superintended   the   building 
of  the  Leetonia  rolling  mill.     Upon  the  assignment  of  the 
Leetonia  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  in   1872,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, in  1873,  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  business  through 
the  organization  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, but  in  1879  *l''s  latter  company   succumbed  to   the 
depreciation  in  the  iron  trade  and  financial  pressure  of  the 
times.     In   May,    1877,  he   was   called  to   superintend  the 
building  of  the  furnace  at  Moxahala,   Perry  county,  Ohio, 
In   the   fall  of  1878  he  received  the   appointment  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  Columbus  and  Sunday  Creek  Valley  Rail- 
road, which  position  having  resigned,  he,  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
took  charge  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  Works  of  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  as  superintendent,  which  he  now  is.     December  31st, 
1852,  he  married   Harriet,  daughter  of  Jonathan   Bugbee, 
of  Chautauqua   county.   New  York,  who    has    borne    him 
six   children,  four   of  whom   are   living.     In   politics  he  is 
a    repubhcan,    and    in    religious     belief   a     Presbyterian. 
He  occupies  a  very  high   and  honorable  rank   as  a  busi- 
ness man.      He  possesses    superior  executive   ability   and 
an  energy  and  perseverance  that  knows  no  obstacles  save 
those  of  absolute  necessity.      Mr.   Chamberlain  might  be 
styled  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Leetonia,  inasmuch  as  he 
_  not  only  laid  it  out,  but  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  one  man  to  advance  its  growth  and  prosperity.     He 
has  ever  been  a  strong  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
it  was  largely  (perhaps  almost  entirely)  through  his  influence 
and  assistance  that  the  large  and  beautiful. public  school  edi- 
fice in  that  town  was  erected.     It  is  a  building  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  its  com- 
modious apartments  are  now  well  filled  with  diligent  scholars, 
attests  the,  correctness   of  his  judgment   that   it  should   be 
erected  when  it  was.      He  is  a  gentleinan  of  most  agreeable 
social  qualities,  very  benevolent  and  charitable,  possessed  of 
great  kindness  of  heart,  and  is  held  in  great  respect  in  the 
community. 

McDonald,  Joseph  Elliott,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, East  Palestine.  Ohio,  was  born  in  Alleghany  City, 
Pennsylvania,  March  5th,  1842.  His  grandfather,  Joseph 
McDonald,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  America  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  participated  in  that  struggle. 
His  parents  were  Jacob  McDonald  and  Sarah  Foreman,  both 
natives  of  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  arid  he  is  the 
second  son  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  were  passed  partly  upon  a  farm  and  partly  as  clerk  in 
the  furniture  store  of  his  father.  His  early  common  school  edu- 
cation was  supplemented  by  four  years  of  attendance  at 
Sewickley  Academy,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  D.  B.  Sturgeon,  of  Pleasant  Unity,  in  the 
same  (!&unty,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  from 
the  Toledo  district.     He  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures 
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in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  took  his 
second  course  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1868.  He 
had  previously  practiced  some  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  fall  of  1868,  opened  an  office  in 
Sullivan,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  about  seven  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1876,  he  removed  to  East  Palestine,  and  has  there 
resided  since.  Politically,  he  adheres  to  the  policy  of  the 
republican  party,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellowfs.  On  October  26th,  1865,  he  married  Ehza, 
daughter  of  Charles  Shook,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
Three  children  have  resulted  from  this  union,  tvi^o  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Dr.  McDonald  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
practice,  and  is  a  creditable  and  prominent  member  of  the 
profession  in  his  community.  He  is  held  in  high  regard  for 
his  generous  impulses,  good,  and  social  feelings,  honorable 
dealing,  and  gentlemanly  character. 

Morrison,  John  W.,  lawyer,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Franklin  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
April  14th,  1824.  His  father,  James  B.  Morrison,  was  a 
native  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
pioneer  to  Franklin  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in 
April,  181 5.  Among  the  local  offices  which  he  has  held  in 
the  county,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  colonel,  in  the  early 
day  militia,  justice  of  the  peace,  which  position  he  occupied 
for  twelve  years,  and  coroner,  which  office  he  held  four  years. 
He  now  resides  in  New  Lisbon,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  perservation,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  married  Mary  Woolam,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  bore 
him  twelve  children.  She  died  March  19th,  1874,  in  her 
seventy-seventh  year.  John  W.  Morrison  passed  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm.  His  opportunities  for 
attending  school  were  exceedingly  meagre,  and  were  all  com- 
prised within  the  short  space  of  two  years.  He  is  self-educa- 
ted, having,  when  young,  diligently  improved  his  spare  time 
in  private  reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  a  teacher,  and  began  the  career  of  a  teacher 
that  continued  nine  years,  he  being  thus  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  winter  seasons.  The  other  portions  of  the 
year  were  filled  in  with  work,  study,  reading,  etc.,  as  circum- 
stances required  or  permitted.  By  industrious,  personal 
application,  he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  mathematics, 
and  the  higher  English  branches,  receiving  some  occasional 
assistance  in  the  former  from  the  late  Abijah  McClain,  of 
New  Lisbon,  and  in  the  latter,  from  the  late  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  the  same  place.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  while  engaged  in  teaching,  he  began 
reading  law,  receiving  some  directions  therein  from  Messrs. 
Umbstaetter  &  Stanton,  of  New  Lisbon,  (the  latter,  the  late 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  late  secretary  of  war)  but  on  account 
of  failing  health  and  means,  he  was  soon  compelled,  for  the 
time  being,  to  relinquish  that  study.  In  1853,  he  was  elected 
surveyor  for  Columbiana  county,  and  served  as  such  for  six 
years.  During  the  same  time,  also,  he  was  county  school 
examiner.  He  then  resumed  the  study  of  law,  under  the 
instuction  of  Messrs.  Wadsworth  &  Orr,  of  new  Lisbon,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860,  practicing  for  about  a  year  in 
Hanover,  Columbiana  county,  he  opened  an  office  in  New 
Lisbon,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1862,  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  served  six  years,  and  during  a 
portion  of  this  time,  he  was   also   mayor  of   New   Lisbon. 


Formerly  a  democrat  in  politics,  since  1856,  he  has  been 
quite  an  active  republican  politician.  On  March  loth,  1871, 
he  met  with  a  very  serious  railroad  accident,  and  in  which 
he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The  bones  of  his  face  were 
broken  into  eight  pieces,  his  skull  fractured,  his  nose  broken, 
and  his  left  arm  severed  from  his  body.  By  this  casualty 
he  was  completely  disabled  for  many  months,  and  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  possesses  fine  natural  abilities  and  great  energy,  pushes 
his  legal  cases  with  a  most  determined  perseverance,  and 
leaves  nothing  proper  unattempted  that  will  secure  him 
success.  He  is  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  when 
aroused  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  abounds  in  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm, and  most  withering  repartee.  On  account  of  these 
qualities,  he  is  a  formidable  adversary.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  has  accumulated  a  fine 
property.     He  has  never  married. 

HOFFER,  Louis,  Catholic  clergyman,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
was  born  November  i8th,  1824,  in  Phalsbourg,  Lorraine, 
France,  and  is  of  French  parentage.  His  father  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  public  interests  of  his  native  town, 
and  held  the  position  at  one  time  of  assistant  mayor.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  merchandising  business,  had  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Our  subject 
was  the  seventh  in  the  family,  and  during  boyhood  received 
a  good  education,  intending  to  be  a  physician.  Changing 
his  decision  when  nineteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Catholic 
Seminary  at  Nancy,  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  Having 
taken  a  complete  and  thorough  course  of  instruction,  he 
graduated  in  1848.  Having  developed  fine  talent  for  teach- 
ing, he  received  and  accepted  an  offer  of  a  position  in  St. 
Leopold  College  as  professor  of  the  classic  languages.  He 
filled  this  position  for  twelve  years  with  great  satisfaction.  In 
1859,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  friend  who  had  returned 
from  America  on  a  visit,  he  was  induced  to  emigrate  to  this 
country  and  work  in  the  interests  of*  the  Church.  Having 
been  previously  ordained  a  priest,  he  settled  in  Cleveland, 
and  during  two  years  taught  theology  in  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, after  which  he  was  by  Bishop  Rappe  sent  to  Louisville, 
Stark  county,  where  he  has  continued  to  engage  in  his  pas- 
torship up  to  the  present  time.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he 
has  labored  incessantly  in  this  field,  and  has  succeeded  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  Upon  taking  charge  of  this  pas- 
torate he  found  a  small  congregation,  worshipping  in  a  small 
house,  under  discouraging  and  demoralizing  circumstances. 
With  that  untiring  energy  which  peculiarly  characterized 
him,  he  set  about  to  infuse  life  and  strength  into  the  organi- 
zation. Having  first  torn  down  the  old  school-house,  he 
built  on  its  site  a  large  building  adapted  to  academical 
purposes,  that  cost  about  |20,ooo.  This  institution  was 
styled  St.  Louis's  College,  and  was  successfully  carried  on  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  now  being  used  as  a  female  semin- 
ary, with  a  fair  attendance,  under  the  title  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy.  His  next  step  was  the  erection  of  a  school-house 
for  the  children,  which  cost  about  $6,000.  In  1863  he  revis- 
ited his  native  land,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  for  building  and  appealing  to  the  good  will  of  young 
men  desiring  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  A  large 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  congregation  rendered 
necessary  the  erection  of  a  new  church  building.  The  old 
house  of  worship  was  torn  dowji,  and  in  i860  the  work  was 
begun.      By  the   enthusiastic  and  gratuitous  assistance  of 
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all  the  members  of  the  congregation  in  furnishing  labor  and 
material,  a  large  and  commodious  edifice,  costing  about 
jf32,ooo,  was  finished  and  ready  for  regular  services  in  1872. 
In  all  these  enterprises,  building  the  college  and  school- 
house  and  erecting  the  church,  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
congregation,  most  of  whom  are  Frenchmen,  who,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Father  Hoifer,  entered  into  the  work  with 
earnestness  and  zeal.  He  has  also  officiated  at  other  mis- 
sion stations  in  adjoining  towns,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  building  a  school-house  for  the  people  of  Strasbourg,  and 
a  church  for  the  congregation  of  Hari-isburg,  both  of  Stark 
county.  Rev.  Charles  Chevraux,  of  Cleveland,  is  one  of  his 
former  pupils,  and  he  has  other  young  men  under  his  care 
and  instruction,  preparatory  to  the  priesthood.  Father 
Hoffer  has  always  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  achieved  remarkable  success.  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  education,  of  superior  talent,  of  undaunted  energy, 
and  splendid  administrative  abilities. 

LebermAN,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  was  born  November  28th,  1847,  in 
Union  township,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.     His  par- 
ents, Jacob  L.  Leberman  and  Harriet  Fake,  were  natives  of 
Germany,  and  are  still  living  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Our 
subject  is  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  A  son,  Rev.D.  D.  Leberman,  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  residing  in  Meadville.   Another  son, 
Luther  A.,  is  local  editor  of  the  Crawford  Democrat,  at  Mead- 
ville.   John  J.  had  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  also  as  an  accountant  and  correspondent  in  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  at  Mead- 
ville.  His  collegiate  education  consisted  of  a  complete  classi- 
cal course  in  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1872.     His  intention  of  entering  the  ministry 
was  formed  in  youth,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle.  Rev.  L.  D.  Leberman,  now  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.     During  his  senior  year 
at  college  he  began  his  theological  studies  at  the  seminary, 
and  after  continuing  a  year  more  in  the  same  department,  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio  in'1873,  held  in  Shelby  ville, 
Illinois.     At  the  same  time  and  place  he  was  ordained  to  the 
holy  ministry.     Having  previously  received  and  accepted  a 
call,  he  settled  in  Louisville,  Ohio,  May  25tli,  1873,  and  has 
since  resided  there  until  the  present  time.     His  charge  has 
increased  from  a  small  and  weak  congregation  to  a  flourish- 
ing and  strong  body,  numbering  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers.     He   serves    two    other  congregations    in    Paris   and 
Robertsville,    in  .Stark    county,    and    officiates    as    pastor 
among  them.     He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
meetings  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  is  president  of  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  representing  the   States  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.     He  is  also  stated  clerk  of  his  classes,  and  both 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Ohio 
Synod.    Mr.  Leberman  is  a  fine  speaker,  delivering  his  ser- 
mons in  a  rapid,  earnest,  convincing  manner.    He  is  beloved 
by  his  people  and  respected  by  his  community.     Of  superior 
education,  he  has  prosecuted  the  study  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  with  zealous  enthusiasm  and  close  research.   Pos- 
sessed of  considerable  administrative  ability  and  affable,  un- 
assuming manners,  he  has  a  brilliant  prospect  before  him  of 
increasing  usefulness.    On  the  loth  of  June,  1873,  ^^  married 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Lutz,  of  Meadville,   Pennsylvania,  and  four 
children  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 


Hamilton,  James  A.,  printer  and  editor,  OrrviUe, 
Ohio,  was  born  September  loth,  1841,  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
His  father,  Wm.  W.  Hamilton,  now  deceased,  was  well 
known  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  came  to  New  Lisbon 
from  Pennsylvania,  about  1830,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
wagon-making  a  number  of  years.  He  then  went  into  the 
hotel  business  there,  became  prominendy  identified  with  the 
democratic  party,  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  decision,  hold- 
ing pronounced  views  on  all  political  and  religious  subjects. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  immense  physical  proportions, 
weighing  at  his  best  nearly  400  pounds,  and  at  his  death  about 
350.  Removing  to  Wooster  in  1862,  he  took  charge  of  the 
United  States  Hotel,  was  soon  after  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  served  nine  years.  He  also  was  elected  county 
auditor,  and,  after  serving  out  his  term,  was  again  nominated 
for  the  same  office.  Being  defeated,  he  was  again  presented 
as  a  candidate  and  triumphantly  elected,  but  after  four 
months  of  service,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  pos- 
sessed the  natural  attributes  essential  to  great  popularity,  and 
was  highly  respected  for  his  personal  worth.  His  wife, 
Isabella  McKnight,  is  still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  and  is 
connected  with  those  early  settlers  of  that  name  who  are 
prominent  residents  and  settlers  of  that  county.  Of  a  family 
of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  our  subject  James 
A.  Hamilton  is  the  second.  His  advantages  for  education 
during  youth  were  confined  to  the  common  schools.  When 
fourteen  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  the  printing  trade,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  expeditious  work- 
men in  the  country.  Ip  1859,  he  was  employed  for  a  short 
time  in  the  office  of  the  National  Democrat,  in  Cleveland  ; 
then,  successively,  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  Commercial  Review 
and  Post;  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  Times  and  Enquirer;  in 
Pittsburgh  again  on  the  Post  and  Dispatch  ;  in  Chicago,  on 
the  Tribune;  in  Memphis,  on  the  Bulletin  ;  in  Chicago  again 
on  the  Tribune ;  and  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  Republican; 
Owing  to  the  strike  of  the  printers,  in  1864,  he  left  St.  Louis, 
returned  home,  and  in  February,  1865,  enlisted  as  a  recruit 
in  the  5th  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  and  was  sent  via  New 
York  and  Hilton  Head,  to  his  regiment,  which  he  joined  at 
Durham's  Station,  North  Carolina,  just  while  the  surrender 
of  General  Johnston's  forces  was  pending.  Having  been 
detailed  as  clerk  at  General  Schofield's  headquarters,  at 
Raleigh,  he  served  several  months  in  that  capacity,  being 
mustered  out  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November,  1865.  Upon 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  in  the  county  auditor's 
office,  during  the  following  summer.  Taking  up  his  trade 
again  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  was  employed  on  the  Wayne 
County  Democrat,  and  subsequently,  on  the  Cleveland 
Leader  for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  the  News  company  was 
organized,  and  he  received  the  offer  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman,  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  Leader 
establishment.  He  then  went  to  work  in  the  Cleveland 
Herald  office,  where  he  continued  until  his  father's  election, 
as  auditor  of  Wayne  county.  After  serving  two  years  and 
eight  months,  as  deputy-auditor  with  his  father,  he  was 
employed  in  a  similar  position  in  the  office  of  W.  D.  Morgan, 
auditor  of  Licking  county,  where  he  served  two  years.  Upon 
the  reelection  of  his  father,  he  again  went  into  the  auditor's 
office  until  his  father's  death.  His  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  auditor's  office  was  such  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  J.  J. 
Sullivan,  auditor  of  Holmes  county.     Upon  the  election  of 
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mostly  educated  at  Mount  Union  College,  in  Stark  county, 
Ohio.  In  August,  1861,  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  government  by  enlisting  in  vi^hat  vcas  known  as  the 
"Round  Head"  Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colonel  Leasure, 
and  vi^as  soon  transferred  to  the  105th  Pennsylvania,  under 
Colonel  McKnight.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  campaign 
under  General  McClellan,  but  was  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed on  detailed  duty.  On  June  30th,  1862,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels  at  Savage  Station,  Virginia,  and  until  the 
17th  of  the  following  August  was  a  prisoner  on  Belle  Island. 
After  being  exchanged  he  continued  in  the  service  till  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  wnen  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability. 
In  the  following  summer  he  left  a  select  school  that  he  was 
teaching  to  join  the  troops  which  went  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Lee,  but  the  battle  of  Gettysbui-g  resulting  in  the  victory 
of  the  Union  armies,  his  company  was  not  called  into  action, 
and  he  joined  the  militia  troops  that  met  and  captured  Mor- 
gan in  Eastern  Ohio.  On  November  24th,  1863,  he  married 
Hannah  C.  Michener,  and  has  a  family  of  three  children.  In 
1864  he  taught  school  in  his  native  county,  and  early  in  1865 
removed  to  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
For  a  portion  of  1866  he  was  employed  as  agent  for  Mount 
Union  College,  passing  most  of  the  time  in  Pennsylvania 
securing  scholarships  for  that  institution.  The  following 
year  he  taught  in  Freedom,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1868  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  four  years.  During 
this  period  he  spent  a  year  in  attendance  at  Mount  Union 
College  and  in  the  book-canvassing  business,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1873  he  resumed  teaching  in  the  Alliance  school,  and  con- , 
tinued  two  years.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  in  Leetonia,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
and  served  as  such  four  years.  Mr.  Douglass  has  made  his 
way  in  life  through  many  serious  hindrances.  In  early 
life  his  educational  privileges  were  nothing  worthy  the  name, 
and  after  reaching  his  majority  he  was  compelled  for  years 
to  alternate  between  teaching  and  attending  school,  on 
account  of  lack  of  means  to  continue  his  education.  His 
industry  and  perseverance,  however,  have  given  him  victory, 
and  his  record  as  a  teacher  has  been  a  gratifying  success. 
He  is  a  genial,  social  gentleman,  and  very  much  respected 
in  the  communities  where  he  has  labored. 

Welch,  George  C,  physician  and  surgeon,  Waynes- 
burg.  Stark  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
September  15th,  1838.  His  parents  were  William  Welch 
and  Isabella  Crawford.  His  father,  whose  ancestors  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
about  the  year  1803  emigrated  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Jefferson 
county,  near  Steubenville,  and  afterwards  in  Harrison  county. 
He  was  first  cousin  to  our  late  minister  to  Great  Britain,  Hon. 
John  Welch,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, and,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  cousin  of  President  Z. 
Taylor.  Our  subject  in  his  boyhood  enjoyed  the  educational 
facilities  offered  by  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place. 
Later  he  attended  the  well-known  New  Hagerstown  (Ohio) 
Academy,  and  obtained  while  at  this  institution  a  good,  prac- 
tical education.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
father  died,  and  from  that  time  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  having  taught  for  a  time  in  Carroll  county  with  consid- 
erable success,  he  followed  the  same  business  for  about  a 
a  year   in   Missouri.     The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 


that  State,  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  finally 
induced  him  to  return  to  Ohio,  where  he  resumed  his  occu- 
pation as  teacher,  beginning  in  the  meantime  the  study  of 
medicine.     During  his  course  of  preparation  for  the  medical 
profession  his  expenses  were  met  by   his  remuneration  as 
teacher.     In   1862  he  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of 
Dr.  G.   M.  Elliot,  of  New  Hagerstown,  and  for  about  three 
years  devoted  himself  closely  to  study,  when  not  occupied 
by  his  duties  as  instructor.      He    attended  lectures  at  the 
Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  Cleveland — now  the 
medical  department  of  the  University   of  Wooster  —  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1870.     Dr.  Welch  imme- 
diately began  practice  at  Kilgore,  Carroll  county,  where  he 
remained  but  one  year,  enjoying  in  this  time  an  encouraging 
practice.     Immediately  thereafter  he  was  located  for  one  year 
at  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  received  a  fair  share  of  patronage. 
While   at  this   place   he  was    commissioned   by   Governor 
Brough,   under  the   commutation   law,   military  surgeon  of 
Carroll  county,  with  rank  of  major,  commission  to  run  three 
years  from  May  i6th,  1865.     He  then  settled  at  Mechanics- 
town,   Carroll  county,  and   for  thirteen  years  enjoyed  from 
this  point  a  large  and  successful  practice.     In  April,  1878,  he 
located  at  Waynesburg,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  wh'ere  he  still 
resides,  receiving  a  larger  patronage   than  any  other  physi- 
cian in  the  place.      Dr.  Welch  has  always  been  a  staunch 
adherent  to  the  republican  party,  and  although  in  no  sense 
an  aspirant  for  political  honors,  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  political  contests  of  both  his  county  and  State.     He  has 
served  on  several  occasions  as  delegate  in   the  conventions 
of  his  district  and  county,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  republican  vigilance  committee  of  the 
township.     He  has  served  as  member  of  the  school  board 
both   at  Mechanicstown    and  Waynesburg,   and   has  been 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  about  eighteen 
years.     Dr.  Welch  married,  in  1861,  Abigail  Amanda  Hine, 
of  Missouri,  originally  from  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.     From 
this  union  have  been  born  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living.     The  oldest  son,  William  A.  Welch,  is  studying  med- 
icine with  his  father.     Frank  B.,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  two 
daughters,  aged  eight  and  five  respectively,  are   attending 
school  at  home.    Dr.  Welch's  two  years'  practice  in  Waynes- 
burg have,   both  in  successful  treatment  and  in   extensive 
patronage,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his    profession.    All 
laudable  public  enterprises  receive  his  support.     In  his  inter- 
course with  men  he  is  gentlemanly  and  courteous,  and  these 
qualities,   added  to  his    reputation   as   a  physician,  rightly 
place  him  among  the  leading  citizens  of  his  locality. 

Powell,  Thomas  W.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  lawyer 
and  author,  born  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales  September  7th, 
1797,  son  of  Watkin  Powell,  a  Welsh  farmer,  who,  with  his 
family,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800,  and 
settled  at  Utica,  New  York.  Here  he  remained  about  seven- 
teen years,  and  then  removed  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died  in  1853,  at  the  age  af  seventy-seven  years. 
Of  a  family  of  six,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest, 
and  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  earned  his  living  by  virorking 
on  a  farm,  having  few  or  no  opportunities  of  cultivating  his 
mind.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  rendered  some  service  to 
the  government,  for  which  he  received  a  small  payment  in 
money,  and  this  sum  he  determined  to  devote  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  wish  long  formed.  He  entered  the  Utica 
Academy,  a  school,  at  that  time,  of  some  note,  and  thus  laid 
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the  foundation  of  his  future  useful  career.  He  became  a 
close  student  and  attained  a  very  creditable  proficiency  in 
the  classics  and  mathematics.  Subsequently,  by  the  advice 
of  counsellor  Charles  M.  Lee,  he,  in  1818,  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  under  that  noted  jurist,  but,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  concluded  to  "  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
In  fulfillment  of  this  desire,  he  first  moved  to  Canton,  Ohio, 
where  he  completed  his  law  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  afterward  removed  to  Perrysburgh,  Wood  county, 
Ohio,  and  commenced  practice.  Here  he  conducted  a  highly 
successful  law  practice  until  1830,  when  he  finally  took  up 
his  residence  in  Delaware,  Ohio.  As  a  special  pleader  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  having  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  chancery  law,  his  services  were  in 
great  request  for  proceedings  in  equity.  He  was  appointed 
probate  judge  by  Governor  Brough,  and  elected  for  the  two 
succeeding  terms.  Though  in  possession  of  a  large  practice, 
leaving  him  but  little  leisure,' Judge  Powell  has  been  enabled 
to  cultivate  a  native  taste  for  literature,  more  especially  his- 
tory, and  in  particular  ancient  history.  Descended  himself 
from  a  most  interesting  race,  the  Ancient  Britons,  he  has, 
in  a  work  about  to  be  published,  traced  the  history  of  this 
race  from  its  origin  to  its  present  condition  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  He  is  the  author  of  "An  Analysis  of  Ameri- 
can Law,"  of  which  the  first  edition,  issued  in  1870,  has  been 
exhausted  and  a  second  published.  This  valuable  work  has 
received  the  earnest  endorsement  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  jurists  of  America,  such  as  Judge  Lawrence, 
Benjamin  Stanton,  Isaac  Edwards,  Theophilus  Parsons,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Thomas  Ewing ;  who,  before  his 
death,  wrote  to  Judge  Powell :  "I  am  greatly  satisfied 
with  the  'Analysis ; '  it  is  indeed  a  worthy  contribution  to 
our  noble  profession.  Your  work  encourages  high  aspira- 
tion, resting  on  intellectual  culture  and  elevated  moral- 
ity, and  I  thank  you  for  it."  He  is  also  the  author  of 
"The  Law  of  Appellate  Proceedings  in  relation  to  Re- 
view, Error,  Appeal,  and  other  reliefs  upon  final  judgment." 
In  politics.  Judge  Powell  claims  to  be  a  Jeffersonian  democrat, 
but  he  is  not  a.  strict  partizan.  He  voted  for  James  Monroe, 
General  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Hayes.  He  served  in 
the  Ohio  house  of  representatives  in  1.841-2,  and  in  the 
senate,  in  1844-5.  ^"^  1873,  he  was  nominated  for  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  elected.  He  also  presided  over 
the  organization  of  the  convention  at  Columbus.  He  married 
in  1823,  Miss  Lucy  Cleaver,  of  Utica,  New  York,  who  died 
in  1827;  and  in  1829,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Gordon,  of 
Franklinton,  Ohio,  who  died  in  1878.  Judge  Powell  has 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  living,  namely  :  Eugene  Powell, 
of  Delaware,  manufacturer ;  L.  A.  Powell,  of  Plymouth, 
Wisconsin,  and  Thomas  E.  Powell,  attorney  at  law,  also  of 
Delaware.  The  eldest  daughter,  Cornelia,  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
S.  S.  Stainbaugh,  of  Redwood  City,  California,  and  Miss 
Helena  Powell  resides  with  her  father. 

Robinson,  John  J.,  attorney  at  law,  Canal  Dover, 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  the 
son  of  James  Robinson  and  Mary  Robinson.  On  their  arri- 
val in  this  country  his  parents  settled  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  their  son,  our  subject,  enjoyed  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
came  to  Ohio,  and  afterward  became  a  student  of  Thomas 
Flagg,  Esq.,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  in  whose  office  he  began 
the  study  of  law.     Admitted.to  the  bar  in  1842,  he  immedi- 
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ately  began  practice  in  Coshocton  county,  from  which  he 
soon  removed  to  Canal  Dover,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  United  States  district  court  in  1855,  and  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1876.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  ten  companies 
of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Tuscarawas  county.  Every  man 
of  the  regiment  volunteered,  and  their  services  as  a  regiment 
were  tendered  to  the  governor  of  Ohio.  Ohio's  quota  of  men 
being  full,  the  offer  was  declined.  It  shows,  nevertheless, 
Colonel  Robinson's  loyalty  to  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
influence  he  was  able  to  wield.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  he  recruited  a  company  and  was  elected  its  cap- 
tain, with  his  oldest  son  (John  J.  Robinson,  Jr.,)  as  second 
lieutenant,  afterwards  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and 
another  son,  Frank  P.  Robinson,  drummer,  the  youngest 
drummer-boy  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  being  at  that 
time  but  nine  years  old.  Colonel  Robinson,  at  the  head 
of  this  company  of  the  80th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
served  honorably  and  efficiently  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  gave  over  the  command  of  his  company  to 
to  his  son,  Lieutenant  John  J.  Robinson,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Corinth  on  his  nineteenth  birthday. 
While  gallantly  leading,  in  advance  of  his  company, 
a  charge,  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  waving  it  to  his 
soldiers  to  advance  and  follow  him.  Within  a  few 
moments  after  he  fell  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  Union 
troops.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Lieutenant  Rob- 
inson was  an  apprentice  to  the  printer's  trade,  in  the  office 
of  the  Millersburg  Farmer,  owned  and  edited  by  Judge 
Estell,  of  Millersburg.  He  valiantly  responded  to  the  call 
of  President  Lincoln  for  men  in  the  three  months  service, 
and  served  his  time  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted for  good  conduct  by  Colonel  Irwin.  He  then  reen- 
listed  in  his  father's  company,  and  aided  him  in  organizing 
and  drilling  the  company.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  promising  young  officers  in  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans'  army.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  all  his 
comrades,  friends  and  relatives,  and  his  remains  were 
brought  home  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Dover.  The 
citizens  of  New  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  country  turned 
out  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  gallant  young  officer  who 
had  left  our  young  men  such  a  brilliant  example.  Colonel 
Robinson  has  probably  served  the  people  in  more  positions 
of  trust  than  any  other  man  in  his  county,  in  town,  county, 
state '  and  federal  offices.  He  was  the  first  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  Ohio  house  of  representatives  under  our  present  con- 
stitution. From  1870  to  1874  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Tuscarawas  county,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he 
was  a  fearless  and  energetic  public  prosecutor,  and  still  ren- 
dered general  satisfaction.  He  has  been  thrice  married,  his 
present  wife  being  Amanda,  daughter  of  Henry  Horn,  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  has  four  children  living :  Frank  Robin- 
son, the  drummer-boy,  is  residing  in  Tuscarawas  county ; 
Albert  E.  is  residing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  his  eldest  surviving 
daughter,  Lizzie  Robinson,  is  supervisor  in  the  Central  Insane 
Asylum,  Ohio,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Ella,  is  married  to 
Richard  Baker,  of  Bolivar,  Ohio.  For  the  past  thirty-five 
years  Colonel  Robinson  has  been  an  active  politician  in  his 
county,  district  and  State,  and  held  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  democratic  county  central  committee  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  democratic  State 
central  committee,  taking  an  active  part  in  county,  senatorial 
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and  congressional  conventions.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canal  Dover,  and  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
having  represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of  Ohio, 
and  has  served  in  many  offices  of  the  order."  Colonel  Rob- 
inson is  the  only  citizen  who  is  known  to  have  raised  a  com- 
pany for  the  Union  service  and  served  as  captain  of  the 
company,  with  a  son  as  lieutenant  in  the  same  company. 
His  long  career  in  public  life  has  given  him  more  than  a 
local  reputation ;  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the  State, 
and  although  advanced  in  years,  he  is  well  preserved  in 
body  and  mind,  and  is  known  to  have  performed  the  duties 
of  every  office  he  has  ever  held  with  ability  and  fidelity.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive  information  and  of  gentle- 
manly bearing,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  without  regard  to  party  predilections. 

LaUBIE,  Peter  Abel,  lawyer,  soldier  and  judge, 
Salem,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  April 
2ist,   1828.     His  parents  were  James  Laubie  and  Charlotte 
Commer.      His  father,  a   Frenchman   by  birth,  graduated 
from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  his  native  country,  became 
master  of  seven    different  languages,  and  was  a  man   of 
very  superior  scholarly  attainments.     He  was  for  five  years 
in  military  service  under  Napoleon  as  ensign  and  captain  of 
artillery,  being  in  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.     He  was  many  limes  wounded,  and  experi- 
enced  many   hair -breadth   escapes   from   death.      Besides 
receiving  upon  various  portions  of  his  body  numerous  sabre 
cuts,  he  was  once  shot  through  the  body  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  at  another  time  had  a  portion  of  the  top  ^of  his  skull 
shot  off,  which  was  subsequently  supplied  by  a  silver  plate ; 
and  finally,  in  .the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  was  shot  through 
the  groin,  by  which  he  was  permanently  disabled  in  his  left 
leg.     In  1810  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  after  passing  a 
couple   of   years  in   Philadelphia,   removed  to   Pittsburgh, 
where   for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  business  man. 
Our  subject  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  public  and  select 
schools  of  Allegheny  city,  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  from  which   time  he  worked  his  way   by  his   own 
unaided  efforts.      For  the  most   of   his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  employed  as  carrier  and  office  boy  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  and  then  for  five  years   in  a  Pittsburgh  clothing 
house,  and  for  about  two  years  was  engaged  in  that  business 
for  himself  in  Massillon,  Ohio.     He  subsequently  read  law 
with  Messrs.  Keith  and  Underbill,  of  Massillon,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  1854.     He  at  once 
began  practice  in  partnership  with  Judge  J.  A.  Ambler,  of 
Salem,  which  association  was  dissolved  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years.     In  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  his   country   in   company   D,   19th   Ohio   volunteer 
infantry,  but  in  January,  1862,  was  promoted  to  captain  of 
company  H,  and  for  over  three  years  had  a  varied  and  hon- 
orable service.     In   addition  to  performing  some  detached 
duty  and  acting  for  awhile  as  brigade  quartermaster,  he  par- 
ticipated, among  others,  in  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
siege  of  Corinth,  Stone  River,  Missionary  Ridge,  New  Hope 
Church,    Kenesaw  Mountain,   Peach   Tree   Creek,   Chatta- 
hoochee  River,   Atlanta,   Lovejoy    Station,    Frankhn    and 
Nashville,  and  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  part  of  the  time  act- 
ing as  major   of   the    regiment.       His    regiment    suffered 
terribly  on  the  march,  many  of  the  men  being  ragged  and 
almost  shoeless,  and  in  some  instances  leaving  their  foot- 


prints in  blood  upon   the  snow-covered   ground!      Among 
other  hardships,  they  spent  ten  days  without  tents  or  camp 
equipage,  in  the  mud  and  rain,  and  the  terrible  stench  of  the 
Shiloh  battle-field.     After  the  war  he  resumed  practice  in 
Salem,   and   became  professionally   associated  with   Judge 
Lyman  W.   Potter,  who  died   in  December,   1866.     In  Jan- 
uary following  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  T.  Brooks,- 
and  the  firm  of  Laubie  &  Brooks  became  the  attorneys  for 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  for  Ohio. 
Among  the  local  positions  held  by  Mr.-  Laubie  are  those  of 
mayor  of  Salem,   member  for  several  years  of  the  Salem 
board   of  education,   and  president   and   secretary   of   the 
same.     In   October,    1875,  he   was   elected   common   pleas 
judge  of  the  fourth  subdivision  of  the  ninth  judicial  district 
of  the  State.     In  the  fall  of  1848  he  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter   of  John   Williams,   of   Allegheny   city,    Pennsylvania. 
This  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children,  five  liv- 
ing.    He  is  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow  of  long  standing,  a 
member  of  the   Salem   chapter  in  the  former,  and  a  past 
grand   in   the  latter.     Judge  Laubie  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  his  intense  application  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession.    Few,  if  any,  men  in  the  State  ever  performed  in 
the  sarrie  time  a  greater  amount  of  hard  study  and  perse- 
vering labor.      His   cases  are   prepared  with   the  greatest 
thoroughness   and  care,  while  his  arguments  to  court  and 
jury  are  sound,  forcible  and  convincing,  and  he  occupies  an 
eminent   position  in  his  profession   in  Eastern   Ohio.     His 
administrations  upon  the  bench  have  been  characterized  by 
great  dignity  and  impartiality,  and  have  given  very  general 
satisfaction.     Personally  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high  honor 
and  integrity. 

Scott,  Edward,  postmaster  and  druggist,  Waynes- 
burg,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  April  21st,  1826.  His  parents  were  William 
Scott  and  Margaret  Powers,  the  latter  a  relative  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  Stephen  Powers.  His  father,  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  emigrated  to  Ohio,  in  1832,  settling  in 
Tuscarawas  county,  and  died  in  October,  1878.  Oursubject's 
facilities  for  education  were  limited  to  a  meagre  attendance 
upon  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  made  his  first  start  in  the  world,  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  John  Potter  of 
New  Harrisburg,  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  with  whom  he 
remained  eighteen  months.  Following  this,  he  engaged  as 
a  clerk  three  years  in  the  same  place,  for  S.  A.  Highland, 
and  three  years  for  E.  J.  Barkdall  &  Co.,  of  Magnolia,  Stark 
county.  Having  by  this  experience,  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  retail  trade,  he  as  well  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  wholesale  department,  by  spending  a  year 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  A.  Ryder,  of  Massillon. 
He  then  came  to  his  present  home,  Waynesburg,  Stark 
county,  and  engaged  as  book-keeper,  in  the  store  of  E.  and 
J.  Reynolds.  His  first  venture  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  was  in  the  dry  goods  business  with  Isaac  Bonebrake 
and  R.  B.  Hamilton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Scott,  Bone- 
brake  &  Hamilton,  of  Waynesburg.  After  conducting  a 
good  business  for  about  six  months,  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  entered  as  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  G.  P. 
Augustine,  with  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  In 
May,  1 86 1,  he  began  dealing  in  drugs  in  Waynesburg,  and 
since  that  time  has  continued  in  successful  business.  In 
1878,  he  erected  a  fine  brick  building,  consisting  of  a  resi- 
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dence  and  store-room,  the  latter  one  of  the  best  adapted 
rooms  in  the  county,  substantial,  elegant  and  commodious. 
In  1861,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Waynesburg,  an 
effice  the  duties  of  which  he  has  since  continued  to  perform. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  he  was 
relieved  for  one  year,  but,  acted  as  deputy  postmaster  until, 
by  a  change  of  administration,  his  appointment  was  again 
confirmed.  Mr.  Scott  has  always  been  a  republican  in 
politics.  He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  his  State  and  county,  and  is  alive  to  all  measures 
looking  to  the  public  good.  He  has  served  as  member  of 
the  town  council.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Waynesburg,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  married  in  1859, 
Mrs.  Mary  Couch,  of  Waynesburg,  and  has  three  children. 
The  oldest  son,  Wm.  R.  Scott,  is  assisting  his  father  in- his 
business.  Ada,  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  and  John,  a 
promising  boy  of  eleven  years,  are  still  with  their  parents  at 
home.  As  a  business  man  and  postmaster,  Mr.  Scott  is 
widely  known.  His  long  continuance  in  his  official  position 
demonstrated  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  Honorable,  upright  and  enterprising  in  busi- 
ness, gentlemanly  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  men, 
he  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
community. 

Jerome,  John  F.,  lawyer,  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  May  23d,  1848.  His  grandfather, 
John  H.  Jerome,  emigrated  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land quite  early  in  the  present  century,  and  became  a  settler 
of  Ohio  county  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  is  the  oldest  son 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  of  James  Jerome  and  Isabella 
Elliot.  His  mother  was  a  relation  of  the  late  Rev.  Simon 
Elliot,  a  noted  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  a  leading  man  of  Carrol] 
county,  was  subsequently  mayor  of  Minerva,  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  for  nine  years,  and  also  for  a  considerable  time  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  at  that  place.  Since  1875  he 
has  been  postmaster  at  Minerva.  In  all  of  these  positions 
he  has  made  a  faithful,  impartial  and  honest  public  servant. 
Our  subject  enjoyed,  when  a  youth,  the  advantages  of  a 
common  school  education.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  he  removed 
to  Minerva,  Ohio,  with  his  father's  family,  and  although  not 
yet  sixteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
by  enhsting  in  company  K,  157th  Ohio  national  guards,  and 
was  stationed  on  guard  duty  at  Fort  Delaware.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  one  hundred  days'  service,  he  reen- 
listed  in  January,  1865,  in  company  F,  184th  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  being  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  post 
quartermaster's  department  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  in  September,  1865,  having  made  an 
honorable  record  in  the  defence  of  his  country  while  yet  in 
his  teens.  For  some  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
attended  Mount  Union  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio.  This 
was  followed  by  a  year's  private  study  under  the  supervision 
of  his  uncle.  Dr.  George  M.  Elliott,  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  his  day.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  entered  the  office 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Potts,  of  Carrollton,  now  governor 
of  Montana  Territory,  and  began  the  study  of  law.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  he 
was  elected  first-assistant  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Ohio  senate, 
and  served  as  such  for  two  years,  in  the  meantime  prosecuting 
his  law  readings,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1871. 


Immediately  thereafter  he  began  practice  in  Minerva,  in 
which  he  has  since  continued.  In  October,  1874,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  district  of  Ohio,  at  Cleveland.'  The  town  of 
Minerva  is  located  in  an  angle  of  the  country  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Stark,  Carroll  and  Columbiana, 
and  Mr.  Jerome  has  built  up  a  very  fine  practice  in  each  of 
those  counties.  For  several  years  past,  he  has  done  quite  an 
extensive  business  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  in  Cleveland.  He  has  wisely  avoided  all  local 
offices,  and  made  a  specialty  of  his  profession,  by  which 
course  he  has  achieved  a  very  creditable  rank  therein.  He 
is  quite  an  active  republican  politician,  and  has  often  been 
chosen  as  delegate  to  the  county  and  district  conventions  of 
his  party.  In  the  campaign  of  1869,  he  rendered  very 
efficient  service  to  the  cause  by  stumping  Carroll  county  in 
connection  with  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Potts,  his  law  precep- 
tor, who  was  elected  that  fall  to  the  Ohio  senate.  Mr.  Jerome 
has  also  since  been  very  active  in  republican  campaigns.  In 
1876  and  1877,  he  officiated  as  editor  of  the  Minerva  Com- 
mercial, ks  a  citizen,  he  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  community  as  an  honorable,  courteous  gentleman.  On 
November  13th,  1872,  he  married  Amy  D.,  daughter  of  John 
T.  Purdue,  a  business  man  of  Minerva,  Ohio.  Of  two 
daughters  by  this  union  only  one  survives. 

Thompson,  JosIAH,  retired  business  man,  banker 
and  legislator.  East  Liverpool,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  13th,  1811. 
His  father,  Wm.  Thompson,  was  born  on  board  a  British 
vessel,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Philadelphia,  emigrating 
afterward  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Calcutta,  Col- 
umbiana county,  Ohio.  At  this  place  he  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats,  and  in  1858  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years.  Our  subject  was  the  second  of  six  sons,  and  early  in 
life  became  accustomed  to  hard  work.  His  educational 
advantages  were  exceedingly  meagre,  being  confined  to  an 
attendance  upon  the  district  school  of  his  native  place.  The 
school  was  at  that  time  held  in  a  log  cabin,  with  puncheon 
floor  and  greased  paper  windows,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  in 
great  contrast  to  the  elegant  appointments  of  the  common 
schools  of  to-day.  The  lack  of  educational  advantages,  in 
his  boyhood,  Mr.  Thompson  has  largely  made  up  by  hours 
of  study,  admidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  a  business  life.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  engaged  as  laborer  on  a  farm  near 
Calcutta,  and  in  this  capacity  worked  for  one  year.  He  then 
joined  his  father  in  trading' on  the  Ohio  river,  boating  as  far 
South  as  New  Orleans, — an  occupation  which  he  continued 
for  about  three  years  with  gratifying  success,  He  then  went 
to  Pittsburgh  as  agent  on  the  wharf  for  steamboats.  A  year's 
service  in  this  capacity,  promoted  him  to  the  position  of 
steamboat  clerk.  After  being  thus  engaged  a  short  time,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there  began  business  as  a 
general  merchant.  For  about  ten  years  he  continued  the 
businesss  at  this  point  with  great  success,  when,  after  follow- 
ing the  same  business  for  about  two  years  at  Smith's  Ferry, 
Pennsylvania,  he  settled  at  East  Liverpool,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct  with  great  success,  a  general  mercantile 
business  until  1879,  'when  he  retired  from  active  business, 
and  left  the  same  to  the  control  of  his  sons.  In  connection 
with  his  business,  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  identified  with  a 
number  of  other  enterprises  at  this  place.  He  has  been,  for 
many  years,  an  extensive  dealer  in  wool,  and  is  owner  of  the 
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pottery  of  C.  C.  Thompson  &  Co.,  which  in  the  manufacture 
of  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware,  is  the  most  extensive  in 
the  United  States.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  East  Liverpool,  he  became  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders,  and  is  at  present,  president  of  the 
bank  and  controller  of  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than  any 
other  stockholder.  Mr.  Thompson  has  always  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  republican  party, 
and  has  been  very  active  in  supporting  its  interests.  In 
1867,  he  was  elected  by  this  party  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  reelected  to  the  same 
office.  He  was  also  elected  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Hon.  M.  Young,  who  died  about  sixteen  months  after 
his  election.  During  his  first  term,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  during  his  second 
term,  member  of  the  temperance  and  other  committees. 
While  in  the  legislature,  he  was  specially  active  in  supporting 
all  measures  in  the  interests  of  temperance,  and  first  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  legislative  movements  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  Mr.  Thompson  has  served  in  a 
number  of  local  offices,  but  has  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  such 
offices.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
Freemason.  He  married,  October  3d,  1837,  Miss  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Jackman,  of  Columbiana  county.  The 
issue  of  this  union  was  seven  children,  four  living.  C.  C. 
Thompson,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  C.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Rockingham  and  yellow  stone-ware 
manufacturers.  W.  L.  Thompson  is  a  composer  of  music 
and  writer  of  songs,  having  a  rare  genius  in  this  department. 
He  has  composed  some  of  our  most  popular  airs,  and  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  music  publishing  establishment  in  East 
Liverpool.  John  C.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  East  Liverpool,  and  his  only  sister.  Alma,  is  the 
wife  of  M.  Golding,  formerly  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Our 
subject  is  not  only  a  self-made  man,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  self-educated  man.  During  his  mercantile  life  of  forty-five 
years,  he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  is  possessed 
of  a  handsome  competency,  amassed  by  careful  attention  to 
business  and  judicious  enterprise.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  man 
of  strictly  moral  habits,  of  unimpeachable  honor,  and  is 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  He 
has  given  his  encouragement  to  all  enterprises  having  the 
public  welfare  in  view  as  their  object,  and  he  stands  amongst 
the  foremost  in  the  growth  and  advancement  of  East  Liver- 
pool, and  Columbiana  county. 

HOSTETTER,  JaMES  ChaRLES,  physician  and 
banker,  of  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hanover,  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  December  22d,  1819.  He  is  the  fourth  son  in  a 
family  of  seven  children,  of  Jacob  Hostetter  and  Mary  Keefer. 
Early  in  the  present  centur}',  his  father  came  to  Ohio,  and 
entered  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Stark  and 
Columbiana,  upon  one  of  which  our  subject  now  resides.  In 
1820,  he  removed  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  New  Lis- 
bon, where  he  remained  for  a  few  years,  and  then  changed 
his  residence  to  Stark  county,  and  located  near  where  the 
town  of  Minerva  now  is.  His  wife  died  in  1827,  and  some 
two  or  three  years  later  he  manned  again,  and  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Canton.  In  1830,  he  was  employed  to  take 
the  census  of  Stark  county.  He  was  a  prominent  demo- 
cratic politician  of  his  day,  and  for  five  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  legislature,  during  four  of  which  he  was  in 
the  Ohio  senate.      He  also  served  for  seven  years  as  one 


of  the   associate    judges   of   Stark   county,   under  the   old 
State   constitution.     Tie   was   very  extensively  and   favor- 
ably known  throughout  his  section  of  the  State  as  a  man 
of  great  nerve  and  will-power,  and  was  noted  for  his  inde- 
pendence of  character,  fine  social  qualities  and  great  mirth- 
fulriess  of  nature.     He  died  at  the  remarkably  advanced 
age  of  eighty-three.     James  C.  Hostetter  passed  most  of  the 
years  of  his   minority  on   a  farm   with   extremely  meagre 
facilities  for  education.     When  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet-maker's  trade  in 
Canton,  and  for  several  years  afterward,  was  engaged  in  this 
and  similar  employment.     In  the  fall  of  1845,  he  accepted  an 
offer  from  a  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  to  travel  for  him  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  sell  maps 
and  oil-cloths  for  a  period  of  four  months,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  Sioo.    This  was  a  larger  amount  than  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  make  in  the  same  time,  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  continued  the 
business  on  his  own  account  for  a  year  or  more,  and  by  this 
means,  realized  a  very   considerable   sum   in   ready  cash. 
This  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execution  his  long  cherished 
purpose   of  entering  the   profession   of  medicine,   and  he 
accordingly  began   his   studies   in  this  line,  under   Dr.   L. 
Haldeman  of  Minerva,  but  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     He 
attended  lectures  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  winter  of   1848  and  '49,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  became  associated  with  his  preceptor  in  the  double 
capacity  of  pupil  and  assistant  practitioner.     In   1851,  he 
removed  to  Salineville,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
became  the  successor  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Murray,  of  that  place,  and 
there  remained  about  three  years.   On  September  19th,  1850, 
he  married  Harriet  R.  Haldeman,  of  Columbiana  county,  a 
sister  of  his  former  preceptor.    Of  six  children,  by  this  union, 
five  are  living.     In  1854,  he  returned  to  Minerva,  became  a 
partner  with  Dr.   Haldeman,  and  so  continued  until  i860. 
In  the  following  autumn,  he  relinquished  practice,  and  with 
Dr.  Haldeman,  embarked  in  the  oil  business,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  continued  in  the  same  business  to  the  present 
time,  having  been  successful,  and  realized  from  it  a  handsome 
competency.     In  1872,  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  First  National  bank  of  Minerva,  and  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  same.    In  1877,  the  bank  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation,  and  immediately  thereupon,  as  successor  to  the 
National,  was  organized  the  Minerva  Banking  Company,  of 
which  Dr.  Hostetter  was  made  president,  and  his  son,  Authur 
F.  Hostetter,  cashier,  which  positions  these  gentlemen  have 
occupied  to  the  present  time.     In  politics.  Dr.  Hostetter  is  a 
stalwart  republican,  and  was  one  of  the  first  organizers  of 
that  party  in  Ohio.    He  was  a  member  of  the  first  republican 
State   convention  that  met  in   Columbus,   and  nominated 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Governor.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  republican  convention  in  Chicago,  that  first  nomi- 
nated General  Grant  for  the  presidency.     In  1873,  he  was  a 
delegate  from  Stark  county,  to  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  held  its  first  session  in  Columbus,  and  the 
second  in  Cincinnati.     He  was  promptly  in  attendance  upon 
the   meetings   of  this  body,  and  faithfully  represented   his 
constitutents  therein,   as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  same.    Dr.  Hostetter  possesses  business  abilities 
of  a  high  order,  and  his  financial  career  has  been  creditable, 
as  it  has  been  successful.     He  is  a  man  of  remarkably  quick 
intuition,  clear,  logical  mind,  and  sound  judgment.     In  all 
transactions,  business  or  otherwise,  he  is  noted  for  the  prompt- 
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ness  and  dispatch,  as  well  as  for  high-toned  principles  of 
honor.  His  conversational  powers  are  very  superior,  and  he 
is  well  informed  on  all  topics  of  general  interest.  His  most 
marked  characteristic,  however,  is  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
disinterested  benevolence  to  the  poor.  This  trait  he  inherits 
from  his  father,  who  was  noted  for  his  deep  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  and  his  generous  charities 
towards  the  needy.  In  the  bestowment  of  his  kindness  in 
this  direction.  Dr.  Hostetter  acts  entirely  without  display  or 
ostentation.  No  worthy  object  of  charity  was  ever  turned 
away  from  his  home  unsatisfied,  and  many  in  most  straight- 
ened circumstances  have  been  the  unexpected  recipients 
from  him  of  the  positive  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  from  whom  such  kindness  came.  Plain  in 
his  habits,  positive  and  decided  in  his  views,  he  combines  all 
the  attributes  of  a  gentleman,  and  commands  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  entire  community  where  he  long  ranked 
as  a  leader. 

KnOWLES,  Isaac  W.,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  Iron 
Stone  China,  East  Liverpool,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  l6th,  1819. 
His  parents  were  John  Knowles  and  Rachel  Warrick,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  a  farmer  of  that  State. 
Until  the  age  of  fourteen,  our  subject  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  working  on  the  farm  between  the  sessions. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  then  came  to  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet 
maker's  trade.  After  working  for  about  three  years  at  this 
trade,  he  assisted  for  a  short  time  in  the  survey  of  the  Liver- 
pool, Warren  and  Ashtabula  Railway,  a  road  that  was  never 
completed.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  following  the  panic 
of  1837  reached,  at  this  time.  East  Liverpool,  and  young 
Knowles,  having  natural  taste  for  all  pursuits  requiring 
mechanical  skill,  followed  during  three  years  any  of  the 
mechanical  trades  that  offered  employment.  He  worked  as 
silversmith,  house  and  sign  painter,  engineer  and  black- 
smith, and  in  1840  and  1845  he  engaged  in  trading  expedi- 
tions on  the  Ohio  River,  his  credit  furnishing  the  capital.  In 
1852  he  engaged  for  a  year  as  traveling  salesman  and  gen- 
eral assistant  with  George  S.  Harsher  &  Co.,  potters  of  East 
Liverpool.  He  readily  gained  an  insight  into  and  recog- 
nized the  possibility  of  building  up  in  this  department  an 
immense  business.  He  made  choice  of  that  business  whose 
products  he  thought  in  universal  and  continuous  demand, 
and  the  result  has  showed  the  shrewdness  of  his  choice.  He 
joined  Isaac  A.  Harvey,  and  erected  a  small  building,  with 
one  kiln,  for  the  manufacture  of  Rockingham  and  yellow 
ware.  They  worked  a  year  to  complete  the  building,  and 
began  business  in  debt;  but  Mr.  Harvey  had  some  expe- 
rience as  a  practical  potter,  Mr.  Knowles  had  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  mechanic,  and  both  brought  to  the  work  an 
energy,  pluck  and  enterprise  which  rarely  fail.  The  busi- 
ness progressed  famously  under  this  management,  and  was 
continually  enlarged  to  meet  their  demands  upon  it.  In  1867 
Mr.  Knowles  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
continued  the  business  alone  until  1872,  when  he  admitted 
to  partnership  his  son,  H.  S.  Knowles,  and  his  son-in-law, 
John  N.  Taylor,  who  have  since  continued  the  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles.  The  son,  H. 
S.  Knowles,  born  in  East  Liverpool,  April  22d,  1851,  early 
began  learning  the  details  of  his  father's  business,  and  has 


become  complete  master  of  the  same.  He  is  remarkably 
well-informed  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pottery  trade. 
As  chairman  of  a  number  of  the  principal  committees  of  the 
National  Potters'  Association,  his  official  positions  give  him 
influence  in  the  pottery  business  of  the  United  States.  His 
partner  in  business,  John  N.  Taylor,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  June  23d,  1842.  His  education  was  confined 
to  a  limited  attendance  upon  the  common  schools.  In  1849 
he  came  to  East  Liverpool,  and  from  his  twelfth  to  his  six- 
teenth year  worked  as  a  laborer  in  the  potteries  of  that  place 
during  the  summer,  and  attended  the  common  school  during 
the  winter.  At  this  age  he  apprenticed  himself  for  three 
years  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  at  Wellsville.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company 
B,  1st  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve  artillery,  known 
as  "  Curtin's  Reserve.''  He  entered  the  service  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  and  in  July,  1862,  was  discharged  on  account  of 
sickness,  having  participated  in  the  meantime  in  the  battle 
of  Dranesville,  the  first  successfully  fought  by  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  December  20th,  1861.  He  returned  home 
and  worked  at  his  trade  till  the  winter  of  1864,  when  he 
was  disabled  by  an  accident  while  working  at  Steuben- 
ville,  and  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  East 
Liverpool.  Having  previously  enlisted  for  the  one  hundred 
days'  service  in  company  I,  143d  regiment  Ohio  national 
infantry,  and  being  elected  second  lieutenant  of  the  com- 
pany, in  May  his  regiment  was  ordered  into  active  service, 
and  the  postoffice  was  left  in  charge  of  an  assistant.  In  1865 
he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business,  at  East  Liverpool,  and 
followed  the  same  for  two  years  with  good  success.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  the  pottery  of  Isaac  W.  Knowles,  and, 
in  1872  becoming  a  partner,  has  continued  in  the  business 
till  the  present  time.  A  republican  in  politics,  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  political  contests  as  his  business  would  per- 
mit, and  has  served  a  number  of  terms  as  member  of  the 
town  council,  an  office  which  he  now  holds,  and  has  recently 
been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  East  Liverpool  lodge  of  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  a  member  of  the  en- 
campment, and  also  a  Freemason.  June  i8th,  1868,  he 
married,  and  has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living.  He  is  what  may  be  termed  a  practical  potter,  hav- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business.  In 
later  years,  however,  he  has  had  charge  of  the  office, 
although  there  is  no  department  over  which  he  has  not,  to  a 
certain  extent,  had  supervision.  He  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  National  Potters'  Association,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  and  other  committees.  His  partner, 
Isaac  W.  Knowles,  senior  of  the  firm  of  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles,  is  a  man  of  plain,  unassuming  manners,  of  strictly 
moral  habits  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  to  all  of  which  he 
adds  a  spirit  of  public  enterprise  which  makes  him  a  valuable 
member  of  this  well-known  firm.  In  September,  1872,  they 
began,  in  connection  with  their  other  business,  the  manu- 
facture of  white  granite  ware,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  they 
refitted  their  entire  works  throughout,  made  extensive 
improvements,  added  a  decorating  department,  and  from 
that  date  have  devoted  their  entire  works  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  white  granite  and  decorated  ware.  The 
firm,  as  at  present  constituted,  were  the  first  to  manufacture 
white  granite  ware  in  East  Liverpool — an  eventful  era,  not 
only  in  the  pottery  business  of  that  town,  but  in  that  business 
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generally,  and  the  introduction  of  this  branch  by  this  firm 
entitles  its  members  to  a  place  among  public  benefactors. 
In  1877,  this  firm  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  gas  wells 
— of  five  hundred  feet  in  depth  and  a  mile  from  the  works — 
instead  of  coal,  for  heating  purposes  in  their  pottery.  Not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
kilns  were  arranged,  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas  were  laid 
and  the  gas  applied. to  the  enameling  kilns.  The  success 
was  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Not  only  were 
the  goods  more  evenly  fired,  but  the  colors  used  in  the  decora- 
tions were  much  brighter  and  more  perfect  than  the  products 
of  kilns  heated  with  coal.  The  perfection  of  their  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  not  attained  until  August  12th,  1877, 
when  the  large  kiln  for  burning  their  regular  line  of  plain 
white  goods  was  heated  by  the  same  means  and  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  kiln  of  goods  that  had  ever  been  burned 
with  natural  gas,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  only  perfect  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
crockery,  is  but  another  confirmation  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
firm  of  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles.  In  1876,  they  again 
enlarged  their  pottery,  and  it  now  consists  of  five  kilns, 
necessary  warehouses,  shops,  machinery,  etc.,  covering  an 
entire  block,  and  is  remarkably  convenient  and  well  adapted 
for  their  intended  use.  They  have  contracted  for  new  build- 
ings, of  more  'than  double  their  present  capacity,  which  are 
in  course  of  erection,  and  when  completed  will  make  them 
thirteen  kilns  —  a  pottery  mammoth  in  its  proportions. 
Mr.  Isaac  W.  Knowles  is  the  inventor  of  many  of  the 
appliances  and  labor-saving  machines  in  use  in  the  busi- 
ness, most  of  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  without 
royalty.  They  employ  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  their 
sales,  for  the  year  1879,  amounted  to  5,500  packages.  The 
works  are  well  and  widely  known  as  the  East  Liverpool 
Pottery  Works,  and  are  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  stone  china 
and  fine  decorated  ware.  Their  trade,  while  extending  in  all 
directions,  is  confined  largely  to  old  established  firms,  and 
wares  bearing  the  famous  "K.  T.  &  K."  and  accompanying 
trade-mark,  are,  to  the  trade,  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  Mr.  Knowles  was  formerly  a  whig, 
later  a  republican,  but  has  not  neglected  his  business  to  min- 
gle in  political  contests.  He  has  repeatedly  been  tendered 
offices  of  political  distinction,  but  has  refused  to  serve  in  any 
public  capacity,  except  as  member  of  the  town  council. 
He  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  over  forty  years  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  held  various  official 
relations  with  the  same.  A  prominent  temperance  man,  he 
has  been  active  in  all  the  temperance  organizations  from  the 
time  of  the  Washingtonians.  He  married,  in  1845,  Hes- 
ter A.  R.  Smith,  of  East  Liverpool,  who  died  in  1854.  He 
married,  in  1856,  his  present  wife,  Rebecca  Jane  Merchant, 
of  Delaware  county.  He  has  seven  children,  three  by  his 
first  and  four  by  his  second  wife.  W.  A.,  the  second  son,  is 
assisting  in  the  office.  Bellevina  C.  is  wife  of  John  N.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  firm.  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  D.  N.  Stafford,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Lizzie,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  G.  Lee,  a  merchant,  at  Salem.  Isaac  W.  Knowles  is 
in  the  highest  sense  a  self-made  man.  Beginning  with 
nothing,  he  has  built  up  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Possessed  of  a 
handsome  competency,  he  attributes  his  success  to  industry, 
economy,  punctuality,  temperate  and  moral  habits.    These 


qualities,  added  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  charac- 
terized his  whole  life,  have  placed  him  where  he  stands  to- 
day— at  the  head  of  his  department.  Indeed,  of  the  firm  of 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
been  leaders  in  the  introduction  of  improvements  and  enter- 
prises of  value  in  their  business ;  and  to  this  firm  is  largely 
due  the  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
in  the  United  States.  To  any  undertaking  with  which  they 
are  identified,  they  bring  to  bear  an  indomitable  persever- 
ance, pluck  and  energy,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
failure. 

Sapp,  John  Austin,  homoeopathic  physician  and 
surgeon,  Salineville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Union  township, 
Knox  county,  Ohio,  December  14th,  1844.  His  grandfather, 
George  Sapp,  emigrated  with  his  family  from  Maryland  to 
Ohio,  and  became  a  pioneer  to  Knox  county  in  1805.  That 
part  of  the  State  was  at  that  time  an  almost  trackless  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians.  The  journey  across  the 
mountains  was  made  under  many  difficulties  and  in  genuine 
pioneer  style.  Mrs.  Sapp  and  her  three  children,  seated  in  a 
large  sack,  the  largest  one  on  one  side  and  the  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  other,  were  all  carried  by  one  horse.  The  other 
animal,  carrying  all  their  household  goods,  was  led  by  h.er 
husband,  who  made  the  journey  on  foot.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  were  Levi  Sapp  and  Mary  Colopy,  his  father 
being  three  years  old  when  the  family  emigrated  to  Ohio. 
His  mother  was  daughter  of  Timothy  Colopy,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Knox  county.  His  father  died  in  Mount 
Vernon,  in  1874,  in  his  seventy  -  third  year,  very  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  many  excellent  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart.  John  A.  Sapp  is  the  second  son  in  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  all  living  but  one.  He  received 
his  literary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Mount  Vernon, 
to  which  place  the  family  moved  in  1862.  In  October,  1861, 
being  yet  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  army 
in  company  E,  20th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  after  serv- 
ing nearly  a  year  was  discharged  from  his  regiment  by  order 
of  the  adjutant-general,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  posi- 
tion in  a  new  regiment.  But  before  his  papers  were  received 
the  new  regiment  was  filled,  and  in  1863  he  reenlisted  in  the 
2d  Ohio  heavy  artillery,  was  appointed  sergeant,  and  subse- 
quently promoted  to  second  lieutenant.  While  in  the  20th 
regiment  he  participated  in  the  engagement  of  Shiloh,  and 
while  in  the  artillery  was  for  the  most  part  on  guard  duty. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  September,  1865,  and  in 
the  same  autumn,  having  made  choice  of  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession, repaired  to  Cleveland,  and  began  his  studies  for 
it  under  the  supervision  of  his  brother.  Dr.  L.  W.  Sapp,  a 
prominent  homoeopathic  physician  of  that  city.  He  attended 
three  courses  of  medical  lectures  in  Cleveland  Homoeopathic 
College,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1869.  He 
immediately  began  practice  in  Cleveland,  and  so  continued 
for  about  nine  years,  being  for  a  short  time  associated  with 
his  brother.  In  April,  1878,  he  removed  to  Salineville, 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1871,  was  Mrs.  Mary  Antoinette,  relict  of  Dr.  H. 
A.  Wales,  a  leading  homoeopathic  physician  of  Michigan, 
and  daughter  of  John  N.  Wheeler,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Sapp 
died  in  May  following.  His  second  wife  was  Laura  P., 
daughter  of  P.  B.  Young,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Sapp  is  a  close  student  of  his  profession,  and  is  well-read 
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therein.  He  is  assiduously  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  physician.  Possessed  of  high  lit- 
erary tastes,  he  has  also  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to 
private  reading  and  study.  He  has  given  special  attention 
to  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  has  met  with  very 
gratifying  success  in  this  department  of  his  practice.  In  his 
surgical  practice  occurred  a  case  of  miscarriage,  in  which 
the  bony  portion  of  the  foetus  remained  in  the  uterus  for 
more  than  a  year.  Dr.  Sapp,  by  a  process  first  applied  by 
himself,  dilated  the  uterus  to  such  an  extent  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  foreign  substance,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  Personally,  Dr.  Sapp  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasing 
address,  genial  manners,  and  a  very  much-respected  mem- 
ber of  community. 

UNDERHILL  James,  W.,  lawyer,  judge,  and  legis- 
lator. Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Coxsackie,  Green  county, 
New  York,  October  6th,  1818.     His  parents  were  Nathaniel 
Underbill  and  Anna  Webber,  both  natives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     His  father  was  a  descendant  from  the  quaker 
stock,  of  Duchess  county,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
although  three   of  his   brothers  entered  the  profession   of 
medicine.     He  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Ohio  and  setded 
in  what  was  then  Kendall,  but  now  Massillon,  Stark  county, 
in  1827.    Our  subject  is  the  second  in  a  family  of  three  sons, 
and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  was  placed  in  the  orphans' 
charity  school,  at  Kendall,  which  was  established  by  means 
of  the  fund  left  for  that  purpose  by  Mrs.  Charity  Roach,  of 
that  place.     It  was  a  manual  labor  institution,  and  young 
Underbill  remained  there  some  four  years.     In  September, 
1833,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother, 
with  her  children,  returned  to  the  East,  and  he  passed  "the 
three  following  years  in  the  family  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Abraham 
Underbill,  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  New  York.     In  the 
spring  of  1837,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  arriving  in  Cleve- 
land, was  compelled  to  borrow  from  a  cousin  in  that  place  to 
pay  for  his  meals  on  the  canal  boat  to  Massillon.     There  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  the  instruction  of  Samuel 
Pease,  Esq.,  supporting  himself  in  the  meantime  by  teaching 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1842.    He  im- 
mediately began  practice  in  association  with  H.  B.  Hurlbut,  of 
Massillon,  but  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     In  the  fall  of  1854, 
he  was  elected  from  Stark  county  to  the  representative  branch 
of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  after  serving  two  years,  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.     He  remained  in  practice  in 
Massillon  until  February,  1861,  when  he  removed  to  Canton, 
where  he  has  since  resided.     In  the  fall  of  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  been  elected  probate  judge  of  Stark  county, 
and  was  repeatedly  reelected  until  he'  had  served  four  terms 
of  three   years   each.      Upon  leaving  the  probate   office,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  so  continued 
to  the  present  time.     In  politics,  he  was  formerly  a  whig, 
then  a  free-soiler,  and  upon  the  birth  of  the  republican  party, 
fell  into  the  ranks,  and'  has  been  an  active  politician  of  that 
party.     During  the  war,  from   1861  to  1865,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  military   committee  of   Stark  county,   and  rendered 
very  efficient  service  in  securing  enlistments  and  pushing  for- 
ward the  cause  of  the  Union  generally.  He  also  had  the  hand- 
ling substantially  of  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  county  gen- 
erally, and  to  the  city  of  Canton  in  particular.    He  is  a  Knight 
Templar  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  been  grand  high 
priest  in  the  grand  chapter  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     He  was 
also   for  several   years  each,   president  of  the  Canton  city 


council  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education.  He  is  now 
a  director  of  the  proposed  Cleveland  Canton,  Coshocton  and 
Straitsville  Railroad  Company,  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
pushing  that  enterprise  to  completion.  Mr.  Underbill  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  business  abilities  and  occupies  an  honor- 
able rank  in  his  profession.  His  long  service  as  probate 
judge  was  characterized  by  efficiency,  fidelity,  and  scrupu- 
lous integrity.  The  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
always  safe  in  his  hands,  and  he  brought  honor  to  the  office 
by  his  impartial  and  just  administration.  In  his  business 
character,  he  possesses  excellent  executive  talents,  while  his 
industry,  energy,  and  good  judgment  render  him  a  safe 
leader  and  a  prudent  manager.  On  November  2d,  1842,  he 
married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  William  and  Ruth  Widgeon, 
and  has  three  children.  His  only  son,  Arthur  J.  Underbill, 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  C.  Aultman 
&  Co.,  of  Canton.  His  oldest  daughter,  Eliza  Ruth,  is  the 
wife  of  William  A.  Lynch,  an  attorney,  of  Canton.  The 
other  daughter,  Clara  L.,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  C.  Fogle, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  firm  of  Aultman  &  Co. 

Davis,   Elmer    Ellsworth,  miller,  Minerva, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  July  4th,  1853. 
His  parents  were  Balis  Davis  and  Judith  A.  Parker.  His 
father  was  a  miller  by  trade  and  followed  that  business  all 
his  life.  He  was  formerly  the  owner  of  the  East  Rochester 
Mill  in  Columbiana  county,  but,  in  1856,  sold  out,  and  in 
1859  came  to  Minerva,  Stark  county,  where,  in  connection 
with  his  brother,  Moses  Davis,  he  purchased  the  old  Minerva 
Mill,  and  after  running  it  about  a  year,  tore  it  down  and 
rebuilt  it  in  i860,  when  it  became  one  of  the  best  mill  struc- 
tures in  the  State.  The  business  was  conducted  for  several 
years  under  the  firm  name  of  B.  &  M.  Davis.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  were  practical  millers,  industrious  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  In  1865,  in  connection  with  his  brothers, 
Albert  and  Moses  Davis,  he  repurchased  the  mill  at  East 
Rochester,  Ohio,  and  it  was  operated  under  the  name  of 
Davis  Brothers.  In  1875,  ^6  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
mill  at  Malvern,  Carroll  county,  Ohio.  In  1878,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  all  of  his  mills,  and  the  Minerva  Mill  was  pur- 
chased by  our  subject,  who  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
establishment,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Willard  H.  Davis. 
In  1878  and  1879,  the  machinery  of  the  mill  was  entirely 
remodeled  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  process  system,  another  pair 
of  buhr-stones  added,  making  the  present  run  of  stones  five 
in  number,  and  all  the  modern  improvements  of  gearing  and 
fixtures  introduced,  including  a  seventy-five  horse  power 
Buckeye  automatic  cut-off  engine,  from  the  Buckeye  Engine 
Works  of  Salem,  Ohio.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  specialty  of  manufac- 
ture is  known  as  Davis'  New  Process  and  Patent  Flour.  It 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  is  fast  gaining  an  enviable 
reputation.  It  has  already  found  a  ready  sale  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York  City  Pittsburgh  and  in 
the  mining  regions  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Davis 
received  a  good  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Minerva 
and  at  Alliance  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  subsequently 
took  a  commercial  course  at  Duff's  Commercial  College, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  On  December  28th,  1875,  ^^ 
married  Miss  W.  Hooper  of  Minerva,  Ohio,  and  has  one 
son.  His  brother,  Charles  L.  Davis,  entered  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  late  war  in  the  3d  Ohio  battery,  and  died 
in  Mound  City,  Illinois,  at  the  youthful  age  of  eighteen.    His 
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brother,  George  P.  Davis,  is  clerk  in  the  fourth  auditor's 
department  at  Washington  City.  Another  brother,  Fremont 
Davis,  is  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Buckeye  Diamond  Buhr 
Dresser.  In  May,  1880,  Mr.  Davis  took  into  partnership  his 
brother,  Willard  H.  Davis,  and  the  business  is  now  carried 
on  under  the  firm  name  of  Davis  Brothers.  They  have  been 
reared  as  millers,  and  are  practical  men  in  their  department 
of  industry.  They  are  gentlemen  of  steady  and  industrious 
habits,  public-spirited  and  enterprising,  and  greatly  respected 
as  good  and  substantial  citizens. 

Lambert,  William,  farmer  and  iron  master,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  was  born  November  29th,  1806,  upon  a  farm  near 
Ironton,  and  died  at  the  same  place,  September  26th,  1876. 
His  parents,  Richard  Lambert  and  Barbara  Carpenter 
natives  of  New  Jersey,  emigrated  from  that  State  at  a  very 
early  day,  resided,  for  a  time,  in  Maryland,  later  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1802,  settled  upon  the  farm  where  our  subject  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  During  his  boyhood  he 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  enjoyed  very  meagre 
educational  facilities — his  advantages  in  this  direction  being 
nothing  more  than  a  short  attendance  upon  the  subscription 
schools  of  that  day.  He  began  life  as  a  farmer,  a  business 
which  he  never  wholly  abandoned.  As  a  farmer  he  was 
very  successful  and  became  owner  of  extensive  tracts  of  the 
finest  farming  lands  upon  the  Ohio  river.  In  1836,  he  was 
employed  to  superintend  the  building  of  Centre  Furnace  and 
for  two  years  thereafter  he  continued  as  manager  of  the  same. 
He  then  resumed  farming,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  this  occupation  until  1855,  when  he  was  induced  to  accept, 
in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  which  he  had  against  the  establish- 
ment, an  interest  in  Olive  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops.  In 
1866,  he  became  sole  owner  of  these  works,  and  entered  upon 
their  management,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
When  this  establishment  passed  into  the  control  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  it  was  struggling  under  a  debt  of  1135,000.  With 
characteristic  energy  and  enterprise  he  began  the  task  of 
relieving  the  works  from  this  burden,  and,  as  may  be  said  of 
every  effort  of  his  life,  he  was  successful.  He  lived  to  see 
the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  solid  foundation  of  the  estab- 
lishment. In  1871  the  firm  changed  to  Lambert  &  Gordon. 
Mr.  Lambert  was  first  a  whig  and  afterwards  a  republican. 
He  served  as  township  clerk  for  twenty-four  consecutive 
years,  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years,  and  as  county 
commissioner  for  the  same  period.  The  efficiency  of  his 
services  in  these  offices  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
repeated  election.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Stover,  whom  he  married  in  1831.  She  died 
in  1846.  His  second  wife,  Martha  Ward,  whom  he  married  in 
1849,  died  in  1861.  The  results  of  these  unions  were  twelve 
children,  six  by  each  wife,  six  of  whom  were  sons.  The 
oldest  son,  Alfred,  is  a  farmer  in  Kansas ;  Richard,  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Scarey  Creek,  West  Virginia,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  being  the  first  soldier  from  Lawrence 
county  killed  in  the  rebellion.  Reuben  and  William  are 
partners  in  the  machine  shops  of  their  father;  George  is 
residing  in  Ironton,  and  Henry  is  in  the  grocery  business  in 
the  same  city.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lambert,  the  foundry 
and  machine  shops  passed  into  the  possession  of  William 
Lambert,  Reuben  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Lambert) 
Fisher,  and  has  since  been  conducted  by  them  under  the 
firm  name  of  Lambert  Brothers.  William  G.  Lambert,  the 
leading  member  of  the  firm,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm. 


August  3d,  1842.     His  boyhood  was  passed  in  working  and 
in   attending  the   common   schools  of   Ironton.     Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  at  the  age   of  nineteen,  he 
enlisted  in  company  H,  6th  regular  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry, 
and  remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.    This 
regiment  had  a  very  active  service,  and  to  quote  from  "  Ohio 
in  the  war,''  "its  record  shows  best  in  the  rolls  of  the  killed 
and  wounded   and  the  long  list  of  its  honorable  engage- 
ments.    Their  first  service  was   to  accompany  Fremont  in 
his  pursuit  of  Jackson   down  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     At 
Strasburg  the  regiment  had  its  first  fight,  and  soon  afterward, 
at  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  was  again  engaged,  displaying 
in   these  engagements  the   same   spirit   of   bravery  which 
distinguished  it  in  all   its  battles.       It   participated  in   all 
the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  its  history  is  rich 
in  brilliant  skirmishes  and  instances  of  personal  bravery." 
Mr.   Lambert  participated   in   Burnside's   advance  towards 
Fredericksburg,  when  sixty  men  of  the  6th  made  a  dash  into 
that  town,  capturing  a  rebel  mail  and  several  prisoners  with 
little  loss  to  themselves.     He  was  complimented,  July  30th, 
1865,   with    a    second    lieutenant's    commission,    and   was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  August,  1865.     His  mili- 
tary record  is  that  of  a  brave  and  honorable  soldier.     Upon 
his  return  home  he  attended  school  at  Ironton,  until  May, 
1867,  when  he  entered  the  establishment  of  his  father  and 
began   learning  the  business.      This   preparation   left  him 
at  his  father's  death,  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  since  conducted  it  with  good  success,  and 
has  succeeded  in  preserving  the  reputation  which  the  firm 
had  acquired  under  his  father's  management.     Mr.  Lambert 
is  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  republican 
party,  but  has  mingled  little  in  political  contests  or  solicited 
political  distinction.     He  is  a  Freemason  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 
In  September,  1868,  he  married  Margaret  Talbot  of  Ironton. 
A  prompt,  energetic  business  man,  possessed  of  a  high  spirit 
of  enterprise,   he   displays   fine  executive  abilities,   which, 
added  to  moral  deportment  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  give 
•  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Marchand,  John  Frederick,  editor,  Leetonia, 

Ohio,  was  born  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  July  2Sth,  1850.  His 
grandfather,  Frederick  Marchand,  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  a  soldier  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  years,  serving  in  all  of  his  campaigns,  including 
Jiis  march  over  the  Alps  up  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where 
he  was  seriously  wounded  in  his  right  leg,  and  thereby  dis- 
abled for  life.  In  1837  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
in  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1868,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  The  parents  of  our  subject 
were  Jacob  A.  Marchand  and  Mary  Gray,  the  former  a  native 
of  Canton  Berne,  Switzerland.  He  was  brought  with  the 
family  to  America  in  1837,  learned  the  trade  of  a  practical 
printer,  under  the  supervision  of  A.  G.  Dimmock,  in  Millers- 
burg,  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  and  followed  that  business  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  Wayne  County  Democrat,  and  vacated  the  edi- 
torial chair  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  August  28th,  1862.  He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
democratic  politician  of  Ohio,  and  during  the  exciting  times  of 
1859  3-nd  '60,  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  that 
lamented  statesman,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  rebellion,  he  planted  himself  firmly  on 
the  side  of  the  Union,  and  would  have  entered  the  army  had 
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not  his  health  been  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice. His  pohtical  position,  on  the  issue  of  that  time,  was 
that  of  a  staunch  war  democrat.  He  possessed  an  indomi- 
table will,  great  energy  and  perseverance,  was  very  decided 
in  his  views,  and  wielded  a  wide  influence.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  entered  the  office  of 
the  Wayne  County  Democrat,  where  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  printing  business,  and  afterwards  finished 
learning  that  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Wooster  Republican. 
For  several  years,  subsequently,  he  was  employed  as  a  prin- 
ter, first  on  the  Cleveland  Herald,  and  afterward  on  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  in  which  latter  office  he  remained  about 
four  years.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  was  compelledto 
take  a  vacation  of  a  year,  and  then,  in  September  1876,  went 
to  Leetonia,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  in  connection  with 
another  person  purchased  the  Leetonia  Reporter.  In  1878,  he 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  has  since  been  sole  proprietor 
and  editor.  The  Reporter  is  an  independent  journal,  devo- 
ted to  literature  and  general  news.  It  has  greatly  improved 
under  its  present  management,  and  has  a  very  fair  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Marchand  possesses  excellent  business  abilities, 
is  industrious,  enterprising  and  progressive,  and  like  his 
father,  a  democrat  in  politics.  For  something  over  a  year  he 
held  the  position  of  deputy  state  inspector  of  oil,  and  is  at 
present  township  clerk.  On  February  19th,  1878,  he  married 
Emma  E.,  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  Crook,  of  Lee- 
tonia, Ohio,  and  has  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Marchand  is  a  lady 
of  superior  talent  as  an  artist,  especially  in  the  line  of  oil 
painting.  Several  specimens  of  her  work,  both  in  portrait 
and  landscape  painting,  would  compare  favorably  with  some 
of  the  efforts  of  our  most  accomplished  artists. 

ReILLY,  James  William,  lawyer,  legislator  and 
soldier,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  May 
2lst,  1828.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Reilly  and  Eliza- 
beth McAvoy,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  about  the  year 
1825,  and  after  a  short  residence  near  Buffalo,  New  York, 
located  in  Akron,  Ohio.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a 
contractor  on  the  public  works  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  in  Ireland  in  1852.  At  a  very  youthful  age,  young 
Reilly  became  employed  as  a  laborer  upon  the  Erie  exten- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Mount  Saint  Mary's,  Emmettsburg,  Maryland.  For  several 
years  that  followed,  he  was  employed  respectively  as  clerk 
on  a  steamboat  and  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was  build- 
ing wing  dams  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  contracting  on  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal.  In  1848,  he  came  to  Wellsville 
and  executed  a  contract  for  grading  the  streets  of  that  city. 
Having  previously  made  choice  of  the  law  as  a  profession, 
and  having  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  reading  in 
that  direction,  he  entered  the  office  of  George  M.  Lee  of 
Wellsville,  reviewed  his  studies  and  finished  his  course,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  at  once  began  practice 
in  Wellsville,  being  for  a  short  time  associated  with  his  pre- 
ceptor. In  1861,  he  was  elected  on  the  Union  ticket  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature ;  served  on  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  was  chairman  of  the  military  committee. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  tendered  the  colonelcy  of  the  104th 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry  by  the  military  committee  of  the  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  counties  of  Summit,  Stark,  Portage  and 


Columbiana.  Accepting  the  trust,  he  went  vigorously  to 
work  to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  regiment.  By  the  7th  of  August 
he  had  recruited  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  The 
recruits  were  sent  to  Camp  Massillon,  and  from  there  a  regi- 
ment was  mustered  into  the  service  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month.  Colonel  Reilly  reported  his  regiment  to  General 
Lew  Wallace,  at  Covington,  on  the  2d  of  September,  and 
thereafter  took  it  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  While  here,  such 
was  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  regiment,  that  it  carried  off 
the  palm  in  a  review  of  the  forces  at  that  place,  the  com- 
manding officer  deciding  that  the  104th  had  attained  the 
highest  state  of  drill  and  discipline  of  any  regiment  in  his 
command.  In  August,  1863,  he  led  his  command  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.  With  General  Burnside's  forces,  it  par- 
ticipated in  the  taking  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Knoxville,  Colonel  Reilly  commanding  the  reserve  during 
that  siege,  at  which  time  the  exposure  and  privations  endured 
by  the  regiment  were  very  great,  its  rations  being  limited  and 
inferior  in  quality,  the  weather  cold,  and  wet,  and  disagree- 
able in  the  extreme,  and  the  men,  being  without  tents,  com- 
pelled to  take  their  rest  on  the  muddy  ground.  While  at 
Knoxville,  before  the  siege,  he  was  ordered  to  organize  and 
command  the  East  Tennessee  troops,  then  pouring  into  the 
national  ranks.  In  the  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  Colonel  Reilly 
commanded  the  ist  brigade,  3d  division,  23d  army  corps, 
and  passed  the  following  autumn  and  winter  in  the  inhospit- 
able region  of  East  Tennassee,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
inclement  season  the  regiment,  half  starved,  half  clothed, 
endured  hardships  and  privations  like  those  suffered  by  our 
revolutionary  forefathers  at  Valley  Forge.  In  the  spring  of 
1864,  he  went  with  General  Schofield  to  Dalton,  Tennessee, 
and  participated,  with  his  command  in  the  engagements  of 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  On  July  30th,  1864,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Generals  Cox  and  Schofield,  Colonel  Reilly 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  when,  with 
his  brigade,  he  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  rebel  forces 
into  Northern  Alabama,  and  thence  to  Rome,  Georgia.  He 
then  joined  General  Thomas'  command  in  Tennessee,  and 
went  with  him  to  Nashville.  From  Nashville  he  went  to 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  engagements 
with  Hood's  forces  at  Columbia  and  Franklin.  In  the  battle 
of  Franklin  he  commanded  the  3d  division  of  the  23d  army 
corps.  His  next  service  was  in  the  fighting  around  Nash- 
ville ;  but,  before  the  final  battle,  he  left  Nashville  on  a  leave 
of  thirty  days  for  Ohio.  At  the  expiration  of  his  furlough  he 
was  ordered  to  join  his  troops  at  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  his  arrival  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
3d  division  of  the  23d  army  corps.  With  it  he  marched  from 
Wilmington  to  Kingston,  and  made  connection  with  J.  D. 
Cox's  forces  at  Wise's  Forks  below  Kingston.  He  then, 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  moved  on  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. At  the  close  of  the  war,  having  made  a  gallant  record 
in  the  defense  of  his  country,  he  tendered  his  re^Signation, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1865,  returned  to  Ohio  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Wellsville,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  being  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Columbiana  county  bar.  For  several  years  he  was 
attorney  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Among 
his  most  noted  cases  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ohio  against 
Daniel  Smith,  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  of  John 
Grover,  in  which  General  Reilly  was  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  verdict  being  for  manslaughter.  In  the  fall  of  1866, 
his  name  was  brought  forward  by  the  republicans  of  Colum- 
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biana  county  in  the  nominating  convention  of  the  seven- 
teenth district,  for  congressional  honors.  In  1873,  he  was 
elected  a  member  from  Columbiana  county  to  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  a  trustee  of  the  Soldier's  Orphan's  Home  in 
Xenia,  but  resigned  in  1878.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wellsville,  and  since 
1876,  its  president.  He  has  also  served  as  mayor  of  Wells- 
ville. General  Reilly  possesses  a  remarkably  modest,  retiring 
disposition,  fine  social  qualities,  generous  impulses  and  great 
kindness  of  heart. 

Ellison,  Cyrus,  iron  master,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  August  23d,  1816.  His  grand- 
father, John  Ellison,  with  his  sons  and  others,  emigrated  as  a 
colony  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  America,  in  1786.  From 
Pittsburgh  they  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  river  by  flatboat, 
and  made  the  third  settlement  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  what 
is  now  Manchester,  Adams  county.  In  1787,  they  built  a 
block-house  on  the  island,  but  the  river  rising,  drove  them  off, 
and  they  then  erected  a  block-house  where  Manchester  now 
stands,  and  became  the  founders  of  the  town  in  1790.  In 
1810,  Andrew  EUison,  an  uncle  of  our  subject,  in  company 
with  others,  erected  what  was  known  as  the  "  Brush  Creek 
Furnace  "  in  Adams  county,  which  was  the  first  furnace  built 
in  Ohio.  In  1816,  Andrew  Ellison  and  James  Rogers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steam  Engine  Company,  erected  in  that  vicinity 
the  first  steam  furnace  built  in  the  United  States.  The  father 
of  our  subject,  Robert  Ellison,  was  also  largely  connected 
with  the  first  settlements  in  Ohio.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  married  Rebecca  Lockhart  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
had  a  family  of  ten  children,  four  only  now  living.  Cyrus 
Ellison  is  the  fourth  son  in  the  family.  He  was  reared  amid 
the  scenes  of  a  primitive  wilderness,  and  enjoyed  only  the 
social  and  educational  advantages  furnished  by  pioneer  life. 
Two  or  three  month's  annual  attendance  upon  the  early  day 
common  school  constituted  all  his  privileges  in  this  line. 
He  began  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  a  clerk 
in  West  Union,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  working  during  all  this  time  on  the  scanty  wages 
of  $5  per  month  and  board.  As  often  as  he  could  save  ^5, 
he  invested  it  in  what  was  known  as  Indiana  scrip,  which,  by 
the  failing  of  the  banks,  depreciated  to  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  This  scrip  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  our  old 
citizens  as  "wild  cat  money."  He  had  at  the  time  of  the 
bank  failure  §113  thus  invested.  This  was  a  heavy  stroke 
upon  a  poor  boy.  At  this  juncture,  his  brother,  John  EUison, 
came  to  his  rescue  and  loaned  him  jSi.ioo,  with  which  he 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  conducted  it  with 
very  gratifying  success  for  eleven  years.  In  1853,  he  re- 
moved to  Ironton,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  Dempsey,  Rodgers  &  Ellison  (the  last 
named  gentleman  being  his  brother  John)  as  general  agent 
for  the  Etna  and  Vesuvius  furnaces.  In  1857,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern  under  the  firm  name  of  Ellison, 
Dempsey  &  Ellison,  and  so  remained  until  1873.  The  Law- 
rence Iron  Works  were  organized  in  1852.  Mr.  Ellison  has 
been  connected  with  them  since  1853,  first,  as  general  agent 
of  the  business,  and  as  a  partner  since  1857.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  1862,  since  which  time  he  has  been  its 
president,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  the  larger  part  of  its  stock. 
In  1857,  also,  he  became  connected  with  the  Ohio  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  by  whom  the  town  of  Ironton  was  laid  out. 


and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  concern. 
In  1872,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works, 
and  has  since  been  a  director  in  the  same.     This  company 
was  started  with  a  capital  stock  )j!  1,000,000,  over  three-fourths 
of  which  was  paid  in.     They  purchased  of  Messrs.  EUison, 
Dempsy  &  Ellison,  the  Etna  and  Vesuvius  furnaces,  and  also 
some   seventeen   thousand   acres  of  valuable  mineral  land 
situated  in  Lawrence  county,  and  proceeded  to  erect  on  the 
river  bank,  just  above  the  city  of  Ironton,  two  more  furnaces, 
named  respectively,  the  Alice  and  the  Blanche.     The  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  furnaces  turn  out  charcoal  iron,  and  the  Alice 
and  Blanche,  coke  iron.     In  the  last  two  named  furnaces, 
the  iron  is  manufactured  after  the  "  Ferric  process,"  by  which 
the  coal  is  coked  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  stack,  and  the  ores 
calcined  before  being  placed  in  the  furnace.     These  works 
are  among  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day,  when  em- 
ployed on  the  native  ores,  but  if  fed  with  Lake  Superior  and 
Iron  Mountain  ores,  their  yield  would  be  two  hundred  tons 
per  day.     Mr.  Ellison  is  now  the  president  of  this  company. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ironton  Gas  Works, 
and  is  the  president  of  the  same.     He  is  likewise  a  large 
stockholder  in   the   First   and   Second   National   Banks  of 
Ironton,  and  of  the  Iron  Railroad,  which   connects  the  rich 
mineral  fields  of  Lawrence  county  with   the   Ohio   river  at 
Ironton.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ellison  has  been,  and 
still  is,  very  prominently  identified  with  the  iron  manufac- 
tures of  Lawrence  county,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  America.     His  superior 
executive  abilities,  excellent  judgment  and  natural  energy, 
admirably  fit  him  for  this  responsible  position.     In  his  busi- 
ness life,  he  has  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  who  were  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  "department 
of  the  iron  manufacture  in  Ohio.     He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth   Stevenson,  daughter  of  Charles 
Stevenson  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  whom  he  married  in  1845. 
She   died  in    1864.     In    1870,   he  married   Mrs.   Josephine 
Tomlinson,  daughter  of  John   Hurd,  originally  from  Con- 
necticut, but  subsequently  prominently  connected  with  the 
iron  industries  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio.     Mr.  Ellison  is  a 
gentleman    of  modest,   sociable,   agreeable    manners,   and 
thoroughly  reliable  both  as  a  business  man  and  a  citizen. 
He  was  one  of  the  organization  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Ironton,  and  is  a  deacon  in  that  communion. 

CrONACHER,  Frederick,  meat  merchant,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Eisfeld,  in  the  duchy  of  Sachs-Meiningen, 
Germany,  November  4th,  1826.  He  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  became 
an  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  meat  business.  He  emigrated 
to  America  and  passed  some  three  years  in  New  York  City 
attending  Fulton  market.  From  there,  he  removed  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Ironton,  Lawrence  county,  where  he  resumed 
his  business  and  has  carried  it  on  with  fine  success  to  the 
■present  time.  In  June,  1855,  he  married  JuUa  Hoellein,  a 
native  of  Germany.  The  fruits  of  this  union  have  been 
seven  children,  five  living.  In  1866,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  Ironton  board  of  education  and  served  three  years.  In 
the  spring  of  187 1,  he  was  again  elected,  and  reelected  in  1874, 
1877  and  1880.  In  1878,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  board 
and  stiU  holds  the  office.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  he  visited 
his  native  country,  taking  his  family  with  him,  and  returned 
in  the  autumn,  with  his  oldest  son  as  company,  leaving  the 
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rest  of  the  family  in  Germany  for  the  sake  of  health.     In  the 
sprmg  of  1870  he  again  repaired  to  the  old  country  and  being 
delayed  about  a  year  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
returned  to  America  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1871! 
On  May  3d,   1874,  iVIrs.  Cronacher  died,  since  which  time 
the  oldest  daughter,  Sophia,  has  had  charge  of  the  household 
affairs  for  her  father.     Carl  A.,  the  oldest  son,  is  assisting  his 
father  in  the  meat  business.   The  other  children,  A.  Frederick, 
Ernest  and  Clara  Cronacher  are  prosecuting  their  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ironton.     Mr.  Cronacher  is  one  of 
the  oldest  meat  merchants  in  Ironton,  and  does  the  most  ex- 
tensive business  of  the  kind  in   the   city.     Aside  from   his 
regular  business,  he  is  interested  in  the  Etna  Iron  Works,  is 
a  director  in  the  Second  National  Bank,   was  one   of  the 
first  stockholders   in  the  gas  company  of  Ironton  and  still 
remains  connected  with  it.     In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a  staunch  republican.     Born    and    reared   in   the    German 
Lutheran  Church,  he  has  ever  been  an  active  member,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  treasurer  and  trustee.    His  record  is 
that  of  an  industrious,  useful  life,  and  he  belongs  to  that  class 
who  give  tone  and  solidity  to  community.     He  is  retiring  and 
modest  in -manners,  and  has  ever  maintained  a  character  for 
the  most  thorough  integrity. 

Nigh,  ElIAS,  lawyer,  soldier  and  legislator,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  February  i6th,  1815. 
His   father,   Samuel  Nigh,   was  a   native  of  Maryland,  and 
became  a  pioneer  to  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  in  1802,   and 
died  in  Wyandotte  county,  Ohio,  in  1877,  aged  eighty-three. 
Our  subject,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  became  clerk  in  a  store  in 
Lancaster,    Ohio,  for  Rev.    Henry  Matthews,  a    Methodist 
clergyman,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in   the    same 
capacity  for  General  Reese,  a  brother-in-law  of   Secretary 
Sherman,  and  passed  several   years  in  the   family   of  Mrs. 
Sherman,  who  was  then  a  widow.     While  thus  engaged  he 
diligently  improved  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  study,  and 
thus  obtained  a  very  good  English   education.      For  about 
two  years  after  reaching  his  majority  he  was  engaged  in  bus- 
iness for  himself,  and  then  began  the  study  of  law  under  the 
instruction  of  Hon.  Hocking  H.  Hunter,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  a  brief  classical  course  at  Green- 
field Academy,  in  the  same  county,  conducted  by  Prof  John 
Williams,  a  very  accomplished  scholar.      In  the  spring  of 
1843  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
following   autumn   located  at  Burlington,  whence,  in  1852, 
he  removed  to  Ironton.     At  an  early  day  he  was  made   a 
colonel  in  the  State  militia.     He  has  been  three  times  elected 
representative  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  1847,  1859  and  1876. 
In  1877,  as  chairman   of  the   standing  committee   on   mines 
and  mining,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  estabhsh  a  chair  of  Min- 
ing and  Mining  Engineering  in   the  Ohio  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    Also  the  bill  to  consolidate  land  titles  in  Ohio.      He 
likewise  prepared  and  presented  the  House  joint  resolutions 
for  the'  amendment   of  the   constitution  to  re-organize   the 
judiciary  of  the  State.     In  1861  he  was   tendered  the  posi- 
tion of  major  in  the  istOhio  volunteer  infantry,  and  also  that 
of  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers,  with  the  rank   of 
captain.       He   accepted  the  latter,  was    commissioned    in 
August  of  that  year,  and  assigned  to  General  Thomas'  divis- 
ion in  Camp  Dick  Robinson,   Kentucky.      In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Buell  as  the  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  Army   of  the  Ohio,   and   so   remained 
until  General  Buell  was  relieved  from  the  command  in  the 
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following  autumn.    He  was  then  assigned  chief  depot  quarter- 
master at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  About  this  time  he  was  offered 
the  colonelcy  of  a  new  Ohio   regiment,  and  forwarded   his 
resignation  as  quartermaster;    but  the  government   recog- 
nizing the  value  of  his  services  in  the  latter  capacity,  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards   made 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  i6th  army  corps,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.     In  April,   1863,  as  a  further   reward 
for  his  meritorious  services,  he  was  commissioned  assistant 
quartermaster  in  the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  June,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  additional  duty 
of  disbursing  officer  for  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  from 
Cairo  to  Natchez.     Early  in  July,  following,  having  rendered 
very  efficient  and  valuable  service  to  his  country,  he  resigned. 
As  further  testimonials  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services  we 
insert  the  following  extracts  from  letters  which  will  explain 
themselves.      Lieutenant-Colonel  Bingham,    chief    quarter- 
master's department,  Tennessee,  under  date   of  June    13th, 
1864,  writes:      "Lieutenant-Colonel    E.    Nigh,    Chiej 
Quartermasteri6th  Army  Corps,  Cairo,  Illinois.— I   regret 
exceedingly  that  you  are  compelled  to  resign.     You  have 
rendered  me  such  valuable   assistance,  and  performed  your 
duties  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  I  fear  your  place  can 
not  be  filled  in  this  department.     .     .     I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  D.  Bingham."     "July,  loth,  1864. 
Dear  Colonel : — I  cannot  permit  you  to  go  off  the  military 
stage  without  some  testimonial  from  me  of  my  appreciation 
of  your  qualities  as  a  man  and  an  officer.     ...      I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  your  duties  as  cliief  quartermas- 
ter of  the  corps  were  discharged  with  a  punctual  fidelity,  and 
intelligent  foresight  and  integrity,  that  I  have  never  known 
equalled.     .     .     .     You  retire,  my  dear  colonel,  with  unblem- 
ished honor,  with  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency  and 
integrity,  and  with  the  most  complete  confidence  and  regard 
from  your  commanding  general.     .     .     .      Yours,   very  sin- 
cerely, S.  A.  Hurlbut,  Major-General  of  Volunteers."     In 
his  settlement  with  the  government  Colonel  Nigh's  accounts 
footed  up  over  |6,ooo,ooo.     On  July  ist,  1862,  in  a  case   of 
emergency,  he  ordered  a  detail  of  thirty  negroes  to  be  en- 
rolled from  among  the  camp  followers  to  man  a  supply  train, 
the  detail  of  Union  soldiers  previously  ordered  for  that  purpose 
arriving  too  late  for  the  train.      It  is  beligj^ed  that  this  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  negroes  were  similarly  employed, 
and  if  so,  he  is  entitled  to  be  named  as  the  man  who  introduced 
negro  labor  into  the  Union  service.     This  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  other  officers,  the  innovation  made  known 
to  the  authorities  at   Washington  and  approved,   and  thus 
matters  went  on  until  large  bodies  of  negroes  were  actively 
engaged  in  doing  much  of  post  and  other  labor  which  had 
heretofore   been  performed  by  details   from   the    volunteer 
Union  ranks.     For  several  years  Colonel  Nigh  was  a   mem.- 
ber  of  the  Ironton  city  council,  also  president  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  construction  of  the  Ironton  Water 
Works.     He  has  also  filled  the  offices  of  mayor  of  Ironton, 
and  for  a  time  served  as  infirmary  director.     In  1867  he  was 
appointed  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  i  ith  Ohio  dis- 
trict and  served  until  the  office  was  abolished  in   1872.      All 
the  positions  which  Colonel  Nigh  has  been  'called  upon  to 
fill  were  conferred  upon   him  entirely  without  his  seeking. 
Shortly  after  the  war  he  organized  the  Sheridan  Coal  Com- 
pany and  has  since  been  its  president.     On  March  5th,  1848, 
he  married  Alice  Henshaw,  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and 
has  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  five  living.    His  oldest  son, 
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S.  H.  Nigh,  is  manager  of  the  Sheridan  Coal  Works.  His 
oldest  daughter,  Julia,  was  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Taylor,  a  business 
man  of  Denver,  Colorado.  His  second  daughter,  Mary,  is 
an  accomplished  vocalist  and  now  leads  the  choir  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ironton.  Elizabeth  W.,  the 
third  daughter,  is  attending  the  Cincinnati  School  of 
Design,  and  exhibits  much  and  superior  ability.  Colonel 
Nigh  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  organization  members  of  the  third  lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  instituted  in  Ohio.  His 
legal  career  has  been  mostly  that  of  a  business  lawyer,  and 
he  has  performed  a  very  large  amount  of  work  in  the  line 
of  collections,  settling  estates,  and  the  like.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  sterling  moral  worth  and  is  very  influential  in  his 
community. 

Campbell,  John  W.,  was  born  February  23d,  1782, 
in  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  His  parentage  was  Scotch-Irish, 
his  ancestors  having  removed  in  1612  from  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  into  the  north  part  of  Ireland,  near  Londonderry. 
Their  descendants,  in  1740,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
in  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  When  he  was  eight  years  of 
age  John  W.  Campbell's  father  removed  to  Bourbon  county, 
Kentucky.  Not  being,  in  early  life,  of  a  robust  frame,  John 
W.  soon  found  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  a  farmer ;  and  as  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  mani- 
fested a  strong  predilection  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  a  Latin  school,  taught  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  While  at  this  school, 
and  living  in  the  family  of  his  teacher,  his  parents  removed 
to  Ohio  (1798),  whence  he  followed  them  as  soon  as  his 
engagements  at  school  had  expired.  He  afterward  studied 
Latin  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevy, 
in  Ohio.  The  school  was  five  miles  from  his  home,  but  the 
distance  was  walked  most  cheerfully,  morning  and  evening, 
by  him,  he  considering  the  exercise  an  important  step  to  the 
attainment  of  his  cherished  hopes  of  health  and  knowledge. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Rev. 
Robert  Finley ,  in  Highland  county,  Ohio.  (This  gentleman  es- 
tablished the  first  classical  school  in  Kentucky,  at  which  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  State  were  edu- 
cated.) Having  made  himself  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar  he  resolved  to  study  law ;  and  with  this  view  he  went 
to  Morgantown,  Virginia,  to  receive  the  instruction  of  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Willson,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction. 
Here  he  studied  law  until  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice, 
which  he  did  in  1808,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  West  Union,  in  Adams  county.  He 
was,  in  a  short  time,  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
counties  of  Adams  and  Highland,  and  such  was  his  gentle- 
manly deportment  and  attention  to  business,  that  he  soon  ob- 
tained a  profitable  practice.  In  181 1,  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Doak,  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 
John  W.  Campbell  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  his  county,  which  was  shown  on  various  occasions  by  their 
electing  him  to  the  State  legislature.  In  that  body  he  was  a 
useful  and  influential-  member.  His  profession  was  prose- 
cuted with  success  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature  ;  and  such 
was  his  rise  in  public  esteem,  that  he  was  soon  considered 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  In  1812,  when  the 
representation  of  the  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  was  increased  from  one  member  to  six, 


he  was  put  in   nomination   for  that   office.      His  personal 
acquaintance  was  principally  limited  to  Adams   and  High- 
land counties  of  the  district,  composed  of  several  counties, 
and  he  was  beaten  by  a  small  number  of  votes  by  his  com- 
petitor.    In  the  counties  where  he  was  known  he  received  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  votes.     In  the  fall  of  1816,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  reelected 
by  the  people  of  his  district  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
five  times,  and  until  he,  against  their  strong  and  reiterated 
remonstrances,  declined  being   a  candidate.      A  congress- 
ional service  of  ten  years  gave  him  a  prominent   standing 
in  the  nation.     To  his  various  duties  as  a  representative,  he 
was  very  attentive,  and   in  the  discharge  of  them  he  uni- 
formly acted  under  a  due  sense  of  his  obligation  to  his  God 
and  to  his  country.     His  name  is  found  on  many  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  the  House.     He  evinced  no  dispo- 
sition to  figure  in  debate,  but  seemed  to  be  called  out  by  a 
deep  sense  of  what  he  owed  to   his  constituents   and    the 
country ;  and  he  occupied  no  more  time  than  was  necessary 
to  express,  in  a   concise  way,  his  views    upon  the  subject 
under  discussion.     During  his  long  and  arduous  service  in 
congress,  no  member  sustained  a  more   unsullied  character 
or  an  integrity  more  free  from  suspicion.     He  utterly  discard- 
ed the  maxim  of  Machiavel,  that  "  the  appearance  of  virtue 
to  a  public  man  is  of  great  advantage,  but  the  possession  of 
it  is  lumber."      He  was  a  politician  of  lofty  bearing,^ — his 
principles   never  being   compromised    under    any  circum- 
stances ;   and   yet,  he  was  decided  and  firm  in  his  political 
opinions,  and  no   man  was  more   ready  than  he,   on    all 
proper  occasions,  publicly  to  avow  them.     With  him  politics 
were  as  much  a  matter  of  principle  as   any  of  the  other 
great  matters   of  human   opinion.      Had   he  remained  in 
Congress  it  is  quite  probable  he  would  have  been  elevated 
to   the    speaker's    chair.      In    political    principles  he   was 
never  extreme.     Whilst  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  nullifica- 
tion, he  was  equally  hostile  to   that  ultra  protection  which 
seemed  to  lose  sight  of  all  interests  except  those  of  the  man- 
ufacturers.    And  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  his  views,  which 
disconnected  great  and  leading  interests  from  the  fortunes  of 
political  aspirants,  and  placed  them  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
merits,  were   dictated  by  an   enlightened  patriotism,    and 
ought  to  receive  universal  commendation.   Leaving  Congress 
in  1826,  and  cherishing  a  fondness  for  a  retired  and  rural 
life.  Judge  Campbell  removed  to  Brown  county,  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  which  he  improved  with  care,  and  for  some  time 
subsequently  his  attention  was  chiefly  engrossed  in  the  occu- 
pations of  his  farm,  and  in  building  a  large  and  convenient 
mansion  house.     In  the  fall  of  1828,  a  very  short  time  before 
the  election,  he  was  nominated  for  governor.      If  he  con- 
sented to  this  step,   it  was  with  no   small  reluctance,   as  it 
broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  the  time  before  the  election 
was  so  short  that  but  little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  suc- 
cess.    His  name,  however,  throughout  the  State,  was  found 
to  carry  with  it  great  strength,  and  especially  in  those  parts 
where  sufficient  time  was  given  for  reasonable  exertions  by 
his  friends.     He  received  a  powerful  vote,  and  if  his  party  in 
the  northern  part   of  the    State  had   fully    appreciated  his 
strength  in  other  parts  of  it,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
secured  the  election.    On  the  accession  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency,  in  March,  1829,  John  W.    Campbell  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  United  States  court 
for  the   district  of  the  State  of  Ohio.      The   Senate  unani- 
mously confirmed  this   nomination,    and  it  was   accepted. 
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He  carried  with  him  on  the  bench   the   same   unbending 
integrity   and   good   sense   which   had   marked  his   public 
course.     His  early  habits  of  study  were  never  laid  aside.     It 
was  a  maxim  with  him  to  economize- time,  and   so  employ 
his  passing  hours  as  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  him- 
self, or  the  instruction  of  others.     He  generally  rose  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,   to  engage  in  some  favorite  study. 
Many  of  his  lucubrations  were  published  anonymously,  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  he   has  left   many  disquisi- 
tions in  manuscript,  on  various  subjects,  which  have  never 
been  published.      The  honorary   degree   of  doctor  of  civil 
laws,  without  his  knowledge,  was  conferred  on  him  by  Augusta 
College,  at  its  commencement  in   1831.     From  the  time  he 
removed  to  Columbus,  he  considered  it  his   permanent  resi- 
dence, and  his  efforts  to  improve  the  common  schools,  and 
zealous   aid   and   cooperation   in    an  attempt  to  establish  a 
lyceum  on  an  extended  plan  for  the  public  benefit,  attested 
the  paramount  place  in  his  regard  which  the  public  welfare 
always  seemed  to  have.    The  same  feelings  led  him  to   em- 
brace, at  an  early  period,  the  cause  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,    as   a  great   scheme   of  benevolence  which 
promised  much  good  to  the  degraded  suffering  African  race. 
Of  the  Ohio  State  Colonization  Society  he  was  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death.      When  the  fatal   scourge  of  cholera 
made  its  appearance  in  Columbus,  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
from  the  dawn  of  day  until  midnight,  he  was  almost  contin- 
uously engaged  in  visiting  the  abodes  of  distress,  and  in 
administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  afflicted.      His   foot- 
steps and  his  voice  were  heard   wherever  human  suffering 
was  found,  and  his  kindness  soothed  the  sorrow  and  cheered 
the  hopes  of  many  who  were  yielding  to  despair.    This  work 
of  benevolence  was  continued  by  him  until  it  was  arrested  by 
the  serious  illness  and  death  of  an   adopted  little   daughter, 
to  whom  both  he   and  Mrs.    Campbell  were  most  tenderly 
attached.    Judge  Campbell  and  wife,  being  broken  down  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  as^the  cholera  was  rapidly  subsid- 
ing at  Columbus,  concluded  to  visit  the  Delaware  Springs,  to 
recruit  their  health  and  spirits.     On  their  way  thence  the  for- 
mer had  a  severe  chill  which  was  followed  by  a  high   fever. 
Arriving  at  the  springs  he  was  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  a 
most  critical  state.     The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,   and 
retaining  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he  was  fully  aware  of 
its  approaches.     After  some  remarks  to  his  affectionate  wife, 
to  a  brother  just   arrived,  and  to   his   nephew,  he   at   last 
seemed  to  compose  himself  for  his  last  and  trying  moment. 
With  his  hands  crossed  and  his  mind  uplifted  with   prayer, 
he  calmly  resigned  his  breath  on   the  night  of  the   24th  of 
September,  1833.     On  the  arrival  of  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  his  decease  at   Columbus,  a  great  sensation  was 
produced,  for  he  was  universally  respected,  and  his  late  acts 
of  benevolence  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.     Some  hundreds  of  citizens  from  Columbus  met  the 
funeral   cortege   near  Worthington,    and   accompanied  the 
remains  of  their  lamented  neighbor  to  his  last  home.     Judge 
Campbell's  mind  was  cultivated.     His  knowledge  was  accu- 
rate, varied   and  extensive.     He  was  fond  of  composition 
and  criticism,  and  he  acquired  a  correct  taste  in  these  most 
desirable  attainments.     His  style  is  chaste  and  perspicuous.. 
What  he  conceived  he  expressed  clearly  and  forcibly.     And 
when  he  discussed  a  subject,  either  in  a  public  speech  or  in 
a  written  disquisition,  views  were  always  presented  interest- 
ing and  instructive.     The  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind 
was  common  sense,  which   must  be  the  basis  of  all   great 
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minds.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  that, 
in  this  country,  a  large  proportion  of  these  individuals  who,  by 
their  pubhc  services,  or  their  professional  acquirements  and 
talents,  have  attained  a  degree  of  eminence,  have  risen  by 
their  own  exertions.  The  influence  of  their  lives  is  felt  in  the 
great  operations  of  science  and  government,  whilst  others 
more  favored  by  fortune,  who  have  wasted  their  time  and 
money,  remain  undistinguished  in  the  mass  of  society. 
Judge  Campbell's  life  exhibits  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
industry  and  integrity  combined  with  good  judgment.  The 
following  memorial,  written  by  an  esteemed  friend,  is 
inscribed  on  the  stone  over  his  grave  :  "  Erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Hon.  John  W.  Campbell,  late  judge  of  the  court  of 
the  U.  S.  for  the  district  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Augusta,  Virginia,  and  died  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
September  24th,  1833,  aged  51  years  and  7  months.  He 
served  his  fellow  citizens  first  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio  ; 
afterwards,  during  ten  years,  as  a  representative  in  Congress. 
He  was  approved  as  an  efficient  legislator,  and  as  an  upright 
and  enlightened  jurist,  possessing  talents  of  a  high  order, 
directed  by  the  strictest  integrity.  He  was  esteemed  as  an 
honest  man,  honored  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  beloved  as  a 
kinsman  and  friend.  Cordially  embracing  the  religion  of 
the  Divine  Savior,  he  wished  to  live  to  recommend  that  reh- 
gion  to  others.  He  was  just  and  benevolent,  had  hope  in 
his  end,  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him." 

EbeRT,  Leo,  brewer,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  at 
Klingenberg  on  the  Main,  Bavaria,  Germany,  January  28th, 
1837.  He  is  one  of  two  surviving  children  of  John  Anton 
Ebert  and  Barbara  Kreutzman.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  countiy.  His  father 
being  a  brewer  by  occupation,  young  Ebert  began  learning 
that  business  when  fourteen  years  old,  and,  when  sixteen, 
began  traveling  as  a  journeyman  brewer  (a  step  regarded 
necessary  to  prepare  him  thoroughly  for  the  business,)  and 
traveled  through  Bavaria,  Hessia,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Hol- 
stein  and  Mechlinburg,  occupying  in  all  about  three  years. 
In  1859  he  emigrated  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York  City 
on  the  i6th  of  July.  After  working  about  one  year  in  that 
city  he  came  West,  to  Newport,  Kentucky,  but  not  finding 
any  employment  at  his  trade,  engaged  there  in  a  brick-yard 
during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  found  work  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  Schaller's  brewery,  in  Cincinnati,  and 
then  became  foreman  in  Beck's  brewery  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  remained  over  a  year.  In  January,  1862,  he  removed 
to  Ironton,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  rented  a  brewery  there 
and  began  business  for  himself  with  only  ^20  capital.  In 
1863  he  built  his  present  brewery  which  he  has  been  carrying 
on  ever  since.  He  has  given  his  business  very  close  atten- 
tion and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  When 
he  began  he  manufactured  only  thirty  kegs  each  week,  but 
his  sales  have  now  reached  an  amount  of  nine  thousand  bar- 
rels each  year.  Mr.  Ebert  has  taken  quite  an  active  part  in 
political  matters  since  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  repub- 
lican State  central  committee  during  the  canvass  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Hayes  in  1869.  During  the  Greeley 
campaign  he  became  a  democrat  and  was  an  alternate  dele- 
gate from  the  eleventh  Ohio  district  to  the  democratic  national 
convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1876.  He  has  also  been  a  dele- 
gate to  various  other  State  and  county  conventions.  In  1870 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ironton  board  of  education 
and  served  three  years.     In  1876  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
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same  position  for  a  like  period  of  time.  While  thus  con- 
nected he  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  during 
which  time  the  Lawrence  street  school-house  was  erected. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council,  served  two  years, 
was  chairman  of  the  wharf  committee,  and  superintended 
the  building  of  the  new  wharf  for  the  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  Ironton  Lodge,  No.  198,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  was  a  charter  member  of  Ironton  Lodge  No.  28, 
of  the  Order  of  Druids,  and  the  first  installed  officer  of  the 
lodge,  of  which  order  he  has  for  four  years  past  been  the 
grand  officer  for  southern  Ohio.  Mr.  Ebert  is  one  of  Iron- 
ton's  most  intelligent  and  well-informed  business  men,  com- 
mands great  influence  in  the  community,  and  is  very  much 
respected  for  his  square  dealing,  honesty  and  gentlemanly 
manners.  In  November,  1858,  he  married  Matilda  Uehlein, 
of  Trennfurt,  Bavaria,  Germany.  The  fruits  of  his  union  have 
been  nine  children,  six  living.  His  oldest  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Henry  Geiger,  of  Ironton,  who  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  his  father-in-law.  The  second  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Michael  Rauck.     The  other  children  are  yet  in  school. 

Campbell,  John,  iron  master  and  capitalist,  of  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  was  born  near  what  is  now  called  Ripley,  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio,  January  14th,  1808.  His  parentage  is  Scotch- 
Irish,  his  ancestors  having  removed  from  Inverary,  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  into  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  near 
Londonderry.  Their  descendants  of  a  hundred  years  after- 
ward emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  and  gave  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  men  who  attained  to  civil  and 
military  distinction.  The  grandparents  of  our  subject  re- 
moved from  Virginia  to  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  1790, 
and  from  thence,  in  1798,  to  that  part  of  Ohio  first  called 
Adams  county,  subsequently  divided  into  Brown  and  other 
counties,  and  settled  at  a  place  then  called  Staunton,  but 
which  is  now  Ripley,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  and  where, 
in  his  early  manhood,  he  engaged  in  business  with  an  uncle, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Hanging  Rock.  Here,  in  1833,  he 
was  employed  in  building  the  old  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Forge, 
long  since  demolished,  and  the  same  year  he,  with  Andrew 
EUison,  built  Lawrence  Furnace  for  J.  Riggs  &  Co.,  and  took 
stock  in  it.  These  were  the  first  iron  works  in  which  he 
engaged,  but  it  was  a  beginning  that  gave  him  experience  so 
needful  in  the  many  similar  enterprises  he  afterward  origi- 
nated and  controlled.  In  1834,  with  Robert  Hamilton,  he 
built  Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  and  removed  from  Hanging 
Rock  to  manage  it.  From  this  furnace  grew  up  those  large 
iron  interests  which  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  afterward 
were  known  under  the  firm  name  of  Campbell,  Ellison  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  here  he  made  the  change  of 
placing  the  boilers  and  hot  blast  over  the  tunnel  head,  thus 
utilizing  the  waste  gases — a  proceeding  now  generally  adop- 
ted by  the  charcoal  furnaces  of  that  locality  and  others  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  In  1837,  through  the  guarantee 
against  any  loss  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  three  other  iron  mas- 
ter, Vesuvius  Furnace  was  induced  to  test  the  hot  blast  prin- 
ciple. This,  the  first  hot  blast  ever  erected  in  America,  was 
put  up  by  William  Firiristone,  and  though,  by  those  opposed 
to  the  principle,  it  was  contended  that  by  it  the  iron  would 
be  weakened  and  rendered  unfit  for  casting  purposes,  the 
result  proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  in  producing  an 
increased  quantity  of  iron  of  the  desired  quality  for  foundry 
use.     The  active  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  first 


geological  survey  of  the  State  led  him  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  this  iron  region  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  country.     By  personal  inspection 
he  selected  and  secured  by  patent  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  purchased  at  low  figures,  the  vast  tracts  of  mineral 
land  in  the  several   counties-  where  his  furnaces  are  now 
located.     In  1844,  with  Mr.  John  Peters,  he  built  Greenup 
Furnace,  Kentucky,  and,  in  1846,  OUve  Furnace,  Ohio,  to 
which  has  since  been  added   the  Buckhorn  Furnace.     In 
1847,  he  built  the  Gallia  Furnace.      In   1849,  he   became 
prime  mover  and  principal  stockholder  in  the  organization 
of  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal  Company  (composed  of  twenty- 
four  members,  twenty  of  whom  were  iron  masters),  and  was 
made  its  president.     This  company  purchased  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  three  miles  above  Hanging  Rock,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Ironton.     Mr.  Campbell  gave  the  new  tovfn  its 
name,  the  first  of  some  five  towns  afterward  so  called  in  the 
United  States.     The  propriety  of  the  name  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  as  time  passes.     At  the  same  time  the 
stockholders  in  the  town  site  obtained  a  charter  and  projected 
a  railroad  from  the  town  back  into  the  country  some  sixteen 
miles,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Iron  Railroad, 
and.  connects  Ironton  with  a  number  of  furnaces  and  with 
a  number  of  other  iron  and  coal  interests.     This  was  the 
beginning  of   the    present  flourishing   city,  and  inasmuch 
as    Mr.   Campbell   was  the  principal    in   projecting    these 
interests,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  called 
the   father   of   these    enterprises    and   founder   of  Ironton. 
In  1849,  hs  ^'^'l'  Keystone  Furnace.     In  1850,  he  removed 
from  Hanging  Rock   to  Ironton,  and,  with  the  Ohio  Iron 
and  Coal   Company,  purchased  Lagrange   Furnace.     The 
same  year  he  built  the  stove  foundry  of  Campbell,  Ellison 
&    Co.,   and,   in    1851,   was    one    of   the   founders   of   the 
Iron  Bank  of  Ironton,  now  known   as  the  First  National 
Bank.     In  1852,  besides  taking  large  stock  in  the  Ironton 
Rolling  Mill,  now  known  as  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  he  subscribed  for  one-half  the  stock  for 
building  the  Olive  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop.     He  also 
purchased  the  celebrated  Hecla  cold-blast  furnace.    In  1853, 
he  became  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Kentucky 
Iron,  Coal,  and  Manufacturing  Company,  which  founded  the 
town  of  Ashland,  Kentucky.     With  Mr.  D.  T.  Woodrow,  he 
built  Howard  Furnace.     In  1854,  with  S.  S.  Stone,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  and  others  of  Ironton,  he  built  a  large  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  beam  plow.    The  same 
year  he  built  the  Madison  Furnace,  and  also  became  one  of 
the  heaviest  stockholders  in  the  erection  of  the  Star  Nail 
Mill,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  now  known  as 
the  Bellefont  Iron  Works.     In  1855,  with  Hon.  V.  B.  Horton, 
at   Pomeroy,  he  influenced   the   establishment  of  the   first 
telegraphic  communication   betv/een  these   cities  and   Cin- 
cinnati.     In    1856,   with    Colonel  William   M.   Holies  and 
others,    he   built    Monroe    Furnace,   the    largest    charcoal 
furnace  in  the  region.     This  and  the  Washington  Furnace 
are  now  under  the  firm  name  of  Union  Iron  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Campbell  is  president.     In  1857,  his  rolling  mill 
interests  extended  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  one  of 
.the  incorporators   of  the  Ohio  Iron  Company.     The  Oak 
Ridge  Furnace  was  operated  by  him  at  this  date,  but  for  a 
short  time  only.     The  stress  at  this  time  upon  the  iron  mar- 
ket was  relieved  by  the  high  prices  obtained  during  the  war. 
His  loyalty  to  the  government,  although  constantly  devoted 
to  business,  has  distinguished  him  as  a  very  public-spirited 
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citizen.  Of  the  fourteen  furnaces  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged,  he  retains  a  controlling  interest  in  eight,  and  has 
lately  been  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  Ironton  Furnace. 
This  makes  the  eleventh  furnace  that  he  has  assisted  to  build. 
Of  large  frame  and  strong  constitution,  he  now  possesses 
and  enjoys  a  healthy  and  active  old  age.  During  his  long 
industrial  career,  he  has  experienced  the  common  successes 
and  reverses  attendant  upon  all  business  life,  but,  in  the 
latter,  his  indomitable  energy  and  unyielding  pluck  have 
been  most  remarkably  displayed.  He  possesses,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  taking  all  things  in  a 
pacific  manner,  and,  regarding  everything  from  a  philosophi- 
cal standpoint,  he  is  seldom  materially  disturbed  by  an 
approaching  business  crash,  as  he  realizes  the  fact  that  the 
highest  wave  must  ultimately  fall  to  the  level.  Although  his 
parents  were  wealthy  at  their  decease,  yet  they  were  of  but 
little  assistance  to  him,  and  his  life  exhibits  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  industry  and  integrity,  combined  with  good 
judgment.  He  has  done  more  toward  developing  the 
resources  of  Ihe  Hanging  Rock  iron  region,  and  at  present 
controls  more  real  estate  and  iron  interests  in  it,  than  any 
other  of  its  present  iron  masters. 

PrICHARD,    Anthony    P.,    merchant    and   drug- 
gist, was  born   December    loth,  1798,  near  Valley  Forge, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  house  in  Vhich  his 
grandfather  and  father  were  born  and  died,  his  father  dying 
three  months  before  the  birth  of  our  subject.     He  studied 
under  the  tuition  of  a  neighboring  minister  four  years,  and 
two  years  in  the  old  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chester  County 
Academies.    In  18 14,  he  went  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  hired 
as  clerk  to  T.  M.  Thompson  two  years  for  his  board  and  cloth- 
ing.   He  then  accompanied  Mr.  Thompson  to  Granville,  Lick- 
ing county,  Ohio,  arriving  there  in  the  spring  of  1816.    From 
1817  to  1825  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business,  and 
was  also  connected  with  the  Granville  Furnace,  in   which 
latter  enterprise  he  lost  nearly  everything  he  had.     He  then 
commenced  the  drug  business  on  a  capital  of  ^64,  after  pay- 
ing for  a  lot  18x30,  with  a  small  frame  store,  which  he  occu- 
pied until  1865,  and  by  close  attention  to  business,  persever- 
ance, and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  in  business  trans- 
actions, he  made  himself  many  friends.     To  him,  Granville 
owes,  in   a  large   measure,  the   existence   of  her  beautiful 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery.    Several  times  he  attempted  to  enlist 
the  people's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  burial  place — 
the  old  graveyard  being  crowded — but  was  frowned  down. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  however,  in  1863,  he  renewed 
his  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  enlist- 
ing in  the  enterprise  Mr.  Henry  Carter  and  some  others,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  that  now  beautiful  city  of  the  dead, 
one  avenue  of  which  is  named,  for  him — Prichard  Avenue-^ 
on   which  borders  his  own  family  lot.     Mr.  Prichard  was 
twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Fidelia  Oilman,  whom  he 
married  September  22d,   1819,  and  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  two  living,  viz  :  Oilman  W.  Prichard,  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  Mary  F.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Wright,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.     Mrs.  Prichard  died  September  5th, 
1825,   and   on  January    nth,    1827,   he   married    Elizabeth 
Weeks,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  five  living :  Caroline 
E.  married  John  J.  Metzgar,  furnace  storekeeper  at  Dickson- 
ton,  Perry  county,   Ohio  ;  Ann  Amelia  spent  several  years 
teaching  among  the  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota, 
and  is  now  matron  at  Rosemont  Hospital,  near  Philadelphia  ; 
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Anthony  P.,  manager  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office  at 
Jamestown,  New  York  ;  Charles  M.,  secretary  Miami  Furni- 
ture Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and  William  W., 
manager  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office,  at  Ironton, 
Ohio.  The  second  Mrs.  Prichard  died  June  15th,  1863,  from 
which  time  Mr.  Prichard's  healtli  began  to  fail,  and  in  1865 
he  gave  up  the  store  to  his  sons,  Anthony  and  William  ;  but 
retiring  from  business,  after  so  long  and  active  a  life,  seemed 
to  hasten  his  death,  which  occurred  January  30th,  1866. 
He  was  a  reliable  business  man  and  an  influential  and  much 
respected  citizen.  Mr.  Willam  W.  Prichard  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Granville,  Ohio,  and  learned  the  drug  and  tele- 
graph business  when  a  boy,  in  his  father's  store.  He  married, 
on  March  12th,  1867,  Miss  Olive  W.,  daughter  of  Alpheus 
Channell,  of  Licking  county,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  Ironton 
in  187 1.  He  has  since  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  that  place,  and  has  made  and 
maintained  a  character  as  one  of  the  most  faithful,  reliable, 
and  gentlemanly  managers  the  company  ever  had.  He  has 
a  family  of  five  intelligent  and  promising  children,  with  one 
deceased. 

Newman,  Valentine,  ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in 

Bavaria,  Germany,  March  19th,  1834.     His  father  was  Henry 

Newman  and  his  mother  Agnes  Herr.     He  came  to  America 

in  1846  with  his  parents,  passed  down  the  Ohio  river  from 

Pittsburgh    to    Higginsport,   and    located    in    Georgetown, 

Brown   county,  Ohio.     A  few  months  afterward,  the  family 

removed  to  Ripley,  Ohio,  where  young  Newman  began  an 

apprenticeship  to  the  blacksmith   trade.     In  the  spring  of 

1848,   he   repaired  to  Cincinnati,  and  for  nearly  two  years 

was  employed  in  the  tin  shop  of  Gilpin  &  Matthews.     This 

was  followed  by  a  short  service  in  the  boiler  establishment 

of  Washington  McLean.     In   the   fall  of  1849,  he  went  to 

Peach  Orchard,  Lawrence  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  was 

for  some  eight  years  engaged  at  the  trade  of  blacksmithing, 

In  February,  1858,  he  removed  to  Ironton,  Lawrence  county, 

Ohio,  and,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  carried  on  his  trade 

until    1864,   when   he   enlisted  in   Company   I,  146th   Ohio 

volunteer  infantry,  and  was  made   first  lieutenant.     On  his 

return  from  the  one  hundred    days  service,  in   the   fall  of 

1864,  he   embarked  in  the  lumber  business   in  partnership 

with  his  father   and  Benjamin  Butterfield,   under  the  firm 

name  of  H.  Newman  &  Co.     In  1867,  Mr.  Butterfield  sold 

out,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  our  subject  and  his 

father  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1868.     The  firm  then 

became  Newman  and  Brother,  composed  of  Valentine  and 

Peter  Newman,  and  so   continued  until    1873,  when  Peter 

Newman  retired,  and  Valentine  Newman  became  associated 

with  Frank  Rodarmor,  when  the  firm  took  the  name  of  the 

Newman  Lumber  Company.     The  company  carry  on  a  very 

extensive  business  in  the  lumber  line,  construct  boats   and 

barges,  build  houses,  etc.,  and  have  gained  a  high  reputation 

for  the  fine  quality  of  their  work.      For  several  years  Mr. 

Newman  was  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 

Works  of  Ironton.     He  is  a  Royal  Arch   Mason,  and  has 

been  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  many  years. 

He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow  of  long  standing,  has  filled  all  the 

subordinate  offices,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Ironton 

encampment,  and  has   represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand 

lodge  of  the  State.     He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  self-made 

man.     He   received   an   excellent   education   in   his  native 

country,  and  also  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
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Latin  language,  but  never  attended  an  English  school, 
gathering  his  knowledge  of  this  language  by  private  reading 
and  study,  and  such  assistance  as  he  obtained  from  his 
friends.  His  greatest  assistant  to  the  study  of  English  has 
been  the  American  newspapers.  While  working,  in  his  boy- 
hood, for  Gilpin  and  Matthews  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  required 
to  keep  a  slate  list  of  all  articles  sold,  which  exercise  proved 
of  great  value  to  him  in  acquiring  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ironton  city 
council,  and  was  for  four  years  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  ran  for  State  senator  on 
the  democratic  ticket  in  the  eighth  district,  which  usually 
gives  about  twenty-six  hundred  republican  majority,  and 
was  defeated  by  only  about  one-fourth  that  number  of  votes. 
Ambitious  and  enterprising,  he  is  also  an  agreeable,  com- 
panionable gentleman.  January  26th,  1861,  he  married 
Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Gorham  Pease,  of  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  from  which  union  there  have  been  born  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living. 

Peters,  John,  Sr.,  iron  master,  ironton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  i8th, 
1814.  His  parents  were  Henry  Peters  and  Rebecca  Wil- 
helm,  both  nativesof  Pennsylvania.  In  1831,  the  late  Judge 
Salters,  in  later  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  Portsmouth, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Peters  in  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  in  1833  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  induced  Henry  Peters  and  the  latter's  son-in-law,  George 
Wurts,  afterwards  a  prominent  iron  man,  to  return  to  Ohio 
with  him.  They  landed  at  Wheelersburg,  and  settled  at 
Scioto  Furnace,  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  for 
three  years.  Our  subject,  John  Peters,  had  not  the  advan- 
tages of  school  discipline,  but  by  a  long  experience  among 
men  and  things,  has  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  his  lack  of 
early  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  for  him- 
self by  learning  the  moulder's  trade  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace, 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio.  Having  followed  this  business 
for  two  years  he  began  to  manufacture  charcoal  at  Mount 
Vernon  Furnace,  a  business  which  he  followed  for  five  years 
with  good  success.  He  then  associated  with  the  late  J.  O. 
Willard  and  leased  Buckhorn  Furnace,  and  for  two  and  a 
half  years  was  manager  of  that  concern.  In  1844,  he  built 
Greenup  Furnace  in  Greenup  county,  Kentucky,  now  called 
Honeywell  Furnace,  and  after  managing  the  same  for  one 
year  with  good  success,  returned  to  Ohio,  and  joined  John 
Campbell,  Madison  Cole,  William  Clements  and  J.  L. 
Thompson  in  erecting  Olive  Furnace,  in  the  building  of 
which  Mr.  Peters  became  superintendent.  After  its  erection 
he  continued  active  manager  of  it  for  about  six  years.  He 
then  moved  to  Ironton,  and  became  one  of  a  company, 
consisting  of  Samuel  McConnell,  Isaac  Peters,  John  Camp- 
bell, W.  M.  Bowles  and  Thomas  McGovney,  to  build  the 
Washington  Furnace,  and  the  erection  of  which  he  superin- 
tended. In  1855  he  superintended  thebuilding  of  the  Monroe 
Furnace  in  Jackson  county.  The  company  consisted  of  S. 
McConnell,  Thomas  McGovney,  Isaac  Peters,  W.  M.  BoUes, 
Professor  Mathers,  John  Campbell  and  John  Peters.  The 
last  two  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  this  furnace.  In  1855 
he  built  the  Madison  Furnace  in  the  same  county.  The 
owners  of  this  furnace  were  J.  P.  Terry  of  Portsmouth,  J. 
Bentley,  M.  R.  Tuksbarry,  F.  Duduit,  John  Campbell  and 
John  Peters,  and  the  investment  was  a  profitable  one.  He  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  Madison  in  1867.     In  1865  he  formed 


a  partnership  with  his  brother,  Isaac  teters,  and  opened  a 
banking  house  in  Ironton  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Peters  & 
Co.,  and  continued  this  business  for  three  years,  when  he  en- 
gaged superintending  the  building  of  the  Monitor  Furnace, 
owned  by  Isaac  Peters,  Joseph  Bimpson,  F.  E.  Duduit,  Wil- 
liam Simington,  John  Ballard  and  himself         He  afterwards 
bought,  individually,  the  Lawrence  Furnace  from  Culbertson, 
Means  &  Co.     This  is  an  old  furnace,  built   in  1834,  and, 
when  a  young   man,  our  subject   had  been  employed   as 
laborer  in  it.     It  is  very  Valuable  property,  and  among  the 
most  desirable   of  its  kind  in   Southern  Ohio,  and   is  still 
owned  and  controlled  entirely  by  his  family.     In  addition  to 
these  enterprises,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  men  who  laid 
out  the  town  of  Ironton,  and  built  the  Iron  railroad.     Also 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  old  Star  Nail  Mill,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Peters,  James  &  Co. ;  the  establishment  being 
now  called  the  Bellefont  Iron  Works.     Also  one  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  Olive  foundry  and  machine  shops,  now 
operated  by  Lambert   Brothers.     He  likewise  laid  out  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  four  miles  above  Ironton,  and  built  the 
Monitor  Furnace  at  that  place,  the  town  being  named  for 
him.     After  disposing  of  the  Washington  and  Monroe  fur- 
naces, he  purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and  laid 
out  an   addition  to   the  town  of  Portland,  Jackson  county, 
Ohio.     He  was,  also,  at  one  time  interested  in  the  old  Ironton 
rolling-mill,  now  called  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Iron  and 
Steel  Works   Company,  and   in  the  Gallia  Furnace,  Gallia 
county,  Ohio.     In  politics,  Mr.  Peters  was  formerly  identified 
with  the  whigs,  later  with  the  republicans,  till  1875,  when  he 
became  an  adherent  of  the  democratic  party.     He  has  taken 
a  lively   interest  in   political  contests  and   has   on  several 
occasions    appeared    in    public    as   the    expounder  of   the 
principles   of  his  party.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal   church   since   1836,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  steward  in  the  same.     He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Sarah  McDannel,  who  died  August  30th, 

1842,  having  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary  C.  Duduit,  whom  he  married  December  23d, 

1843.  The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  six  children.  His 
sons  all  received  their  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ironton,  with  the  addition  that  George  Peters  took  a  course 
at  Athens  college,  Ohio.  All  the  daughters  were  educated 
at  the  Wesleyan  Female  college,  Cincinnati.  Three  of  the 
sons  are  engaged  at  Lawrence  Furnace;  George  being 
manager,  Charles  bookkeeper,  and  Ptolemy  storekeeper. 
William  H.  Peters  is  superintendent  of  the  ore  mines  at 
Bartle's  Station  on  the  Iron  railroad,  for  Bellefont  Iron  Works 
Company.  John  Peters,  Jr.,  is  superintendent  of  the  Car 
Wheel  Iron  Company  at  Petersburg.  James  F.  Peters,  the 
youngest  son,  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Iron- 
ton.  He  began  five  years  ago,  and  has  met  with  success 
that  is  truly  remarkable.  He  now  transacts  fully  four-fifths 
of  all  the  business  in  this  line  that  is  done  in  Ironton,  and 
perhaps  there  are  few,  if  any  in  the  State,  who  have,  in  the 
same  time,  built  up  such  a  prosperous  and  extensive  patron- 
age. He  also  owns  an  interest  in  the  Lawrence  Furnace, 
and  in  the  Car  Wheel  Iron  Company  at  Petersburg.  On 
November  27th,  1849,  he  married  Jennie,  oldest  daughter  of 
E.  J.  Bird,  present  superintendent  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works. 
The  oldest  daughter  of  our  subject,  Mary  A.  Peters,  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Spaler  of  Jamestown,  Ohio  ;  and  her  sister 
Rebecca,  is  the  wife  of  the  eminent  divine  and  vocaUst, 
Chaplain    C.  C.   McCabe   of  Chicago  ;  Martha  A.  married 
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M.  S.  Bartram,  present  auditor  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio ; 
and  Josephine  is  wife  of  A.  B.  Cole,  a  lawyer  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  Mr.  John  Peters  can  be  appropriately  classed  among 
the  pioneer  iron  men  of  Southern  Ohio,  and  he  has  probably 
built  more  furnaces  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  He  is, 
in  the  highest  sense,  a  self-made  man,  and  his  life  has  been 
one  of  great  Activity.  He  is  well  preserved  in  body  and 
mind  and  is  still  actively  identified  with  the  iron  industry 
of  Lawrence  county,  in  the  development  of  which  he  has 
been  so  prominently  engaged.  Possessed  of  a  handsome 
competency,  amassed  by  his  own  labors,  and  having  the 
record  of  an  honest  and  upright  man,  his  gentlemanly 
deportment  gives  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

MOULTON,  John  H.,  business  man,  Ironton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Medina  county,  Ohio,  January  23d,  1843.  He 
is  descended,  through  many  generations,  from  John  Moulton, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  in  the  year  1748, 
and  settled  in  Vermont ;  and  from  whom  have  sprung  a  large 
progeny  of  that  name  in  this  country.  The  given  name  of 
this  English  progenitor  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  our 
subject.  The  father  of  our  subject,  |D.  A.  Moulton,  came 
from  Vermont  to  Ohio,  some  time  in  the  decade  that  followed 
1830.  He  was  a  bridge  and  house  contractor  and  builder, 
and  erected  many  of  the  early  structures  in  the  State.  A 
staunch  whig,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
campaigns  of  his  party.  He  was  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  of  his  day,  and  possessed  a  memory  of  dates  and  events 
that  was  truly  remarkable.  He  had  six  children,  all  honor- 
ably settled  in  life,  and  some  of  whom  are  connected  by 
marriage  with  families  of  national  note.  The  oldest  son  is 
Colonel  Charles  W.  Moulton,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Sherman  of  Ohio,  father  of  General 
and  of  Secretary  Sherman.  The  third  son,  D.  A.  Moulton, 
married  Alice  E.,  daughter  of  George  Willard,  Esq.,  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.  The  oldest  daughter,  Harriet  M.,  is  wife  of 
General  Martin  Tuttle,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  second 
daughter,  Sarah  E.,  is  wife  of  Hoyt  Sherman,  of  the  same 
city,  youngest  brother  of  General  and  of  Secretary  Sherman. 
The  third  daughter,  Bina  M.,  is  relict  of  Colonel  S.  H.  Lunt, 
who  died  at  Mobile  during  our  late  war.  Mrs.  Lunt  is  a 
lady  of  fine  literary  culture,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  leading  journals  of  the  country,  and  in  1879  she  made 
the  tour  of  travel  through  Europe.  John  H.,  our  subject, 
the  second  son,  received  his  education  at  the  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
high  school,  making  his  home  in  the  meantime  with  his  old- 
est brother,  who  was  at  that  time  merchandising  in  that  city. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  with  Messrs.  Sturges, 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  where  he  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  our  late  civil  war,  when  he  joined  the  army 
in  Virginia  and  became  connected  with  the  quartermaster's 
department,  having  charge  of  the  overland  transportation. 
A  year  later  he  was  stationed  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  the  same 
department,  and  subsequently  in  Cincinnati.  For  some  eight 
months  during  the  war  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  'journal,  at  Columbus.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  came  to 
Ironton  and  became  connected  with  the  Sheridan  Mining 
Company  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  nine  years.  In  1874,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  H.  Campbell  &  Sons,  and  has  since  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  general  business  of  the  firm.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Crescent  Iron  Works  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 


and  is  still  a  director  in  the  same  ;  is  president  of  the  Tyler 
Hoe  and  Tool  Works  of  Ironton,  and  a  Director  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Moulton  &  Nigh,  who  are  engaged  in  putting 
up  fruit  by  what  is  known  as  the  Aldine  Fruit  Preserving  Pro- 
cess. In  the  proper  season,  employment  is  given  to  a  large 
number  of  hands.  In  August,  1869,  Mr.  Moulton,  married 
Maria  E.,  daughter  of  Hiram  Campbell  of  Ironton,  and  has 
had  five  children,  four  living,  namely ;  Wallace  Campbell, 
John  Henry,  Carl  Woodrow,  and  Lizzie  Adeline  Moulton. 
As  a  business  man  and  a  citizen,  Mr.  Moulton  occupies 
a  high  and  influential  rank,  and  is  very  greatly  respected 
for  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  moral  worth.  In  politics 
he  is  a  republican. 

McQuiGG,  William  Tate,  soldier  and  postmaster, 
Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
April  7th,  1831.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  McQuigg 
and  Catherine  Boughter,  the  former  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  latter  from  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Ohio  in  1839, 
and  settled  near  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence  county.  His 
father  was  what  was  known  in  that  day  in  the  iron  business 
as  "  a  shaefery  man,"  and  was  quite  an  active  local  politi- 
cian. In  Pennsylvania  he  filled  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of 
Huntington  county.  Our  subject  was  favored  with  only  the 
advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  started  out  in  the  world  for  himself,  learned  the 
trade  of  a  foundryman  and  followed  the  same  in  Ironton, 
Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  joined 
a  company  in  Ironton,  which  was  formed  for  the  three 
months  service,  but  the  quota  of  Ohio  being  filled,  the  com- 
pany was  not  accepted.  In  July  following,  the  same  company 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  5th  West  Virginia  Infantry  at 
Ceredo,  and  Mr.  McQuigg  was  at  once  made  clerk  at  the 
headquarters  of  Colonel  John  L.  Zeigler,  and,  after  complet- 
ing the  muster-rolls,  was  appointed  sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment.  In  December  1861,  he  was  made  captain  of 
company  C,  which  he  commanded  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  participated  in  the  Kanawha  campaign  of  General 
Cox,  in  Pope's  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Hun- 
ter's celebrated  raid  on  Lynchburg,  and  in  Sheridan's  famous 
campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley ;  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Mooresfield,  Cross  Keys,  Franklin,  the  second  Bull 
Run  and  the  fight  at  Lynchburg.  In  the  last  engagement 
he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  instant  death,  a  shell 
exploding  only  a  few  feet  from  his  head.  The  momentum 
of  the  shell  carried  the  fragments  past  him,  and  the  right 
side  of  his  face  was  terribly  burned  and  his  clothes  set  on  fire 
by  the  flashing  powder.  Although  holding  only  the  com- 
mission of  a  captain,  he  was  frequently,  when  not  actively 
campaigning,  assigned  to  duty  in  positions  above  his  military 
rank.  For  some  weeks  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  court- 
martial  at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Siegel's  command, 
at  Sperryville,  Virginia.  Having  made  a  highly  honorable 
military  record  of  over  four  years,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  the  isth  of  September,  1865.  In  the  following 
autumn  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocer  trade  in  Iron- 
ton,  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  In  the  fall  of 
1873  lis  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Ironton,  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1874  became  the  regular 
incumbent  of  the  office,  was  reappointed  in  1878,  and  still 
occupies  the  position.  In  October.  1878,  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Ohio  National  Guards.    He  is 
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also  a  member  of  Post  31,  Cincinnati,  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  is  likewise  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has 
been  connected  with  that  fraternity  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  .On  January  28th,  1853,  he  married  Mary  Jane, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Bridwell  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  has  a 
family  of  six  children.  In  his  duties  as  postmaster,  he  is 
assisted  by  his  oldest  daughter,  Miss  Alice  McQuigg,  who  fills 
the  position  of  assistant  postmaster,  and  by  his  oldest  son, 
Charles  B.  McQuigg,  who  acts  as  clerk.  In  February,  1879, 
Colonel  McQuigg  introduced  the  first  telephone  into  Ironton, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  organized  the  Ohio  Valley  Tele- 
phone Company.  In  March,  1880,  he  organized  the  Southern 
Ohio  Telephone  Exchange,  which  operated  through  the  whole 
Hanging  Rock  region,  embracing  the  counties  of  Scioto, 
Jackson,  Lawrence,  Gallia  and  Meigs,  and  he  is  the  manager 
of  the  entire  business.  In  all  the  positions  which  he  has 
occupied.  Colonel  McQuigg  has  proved  himself  a  faithful 
and  reliable  public  servant.  As  a  citizen  he  Commands  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community. 

Bird,  Edward  James,  Sr.,  iron  master,  ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  April  30th,  1828. 
He  is  the  oldest  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children  of  John 
Bird  and  Sarah  Greene.  His  early  book  education,  which 
was  very  meagre,  was  received,  for  the  most  part,  in  evening 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  When  eight  years  old  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  iron  manufacture,  beginning  as  helper 
in  refining  pig  iron,  at  which  he  was  kept  for  four  years. 
He  was  then  employed  at  merchant  iron-rolls  in  the  rolling- 
mill  for  three  years,  and  then  for  three  years  more  at  general 
furnace  work.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge  as  keeper  of 
the  cold  blast  coke  furnace  at  Woodside  Iron  Works,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  being  then  only  eighteen.  Serving  here 
for  a  few  years,  he  was  subsequently  employed  as  puddler  in 
Oak  Farm  Iron  Works.  He  then  became  keeper  of  a  blast 
furnace  at  Oldbury  Iron  Works,  Worcestershire,  England, 
where  he  remained  several  years  as  second  assistant  manager. 
He  subsequently  became  founder  at  the  Ormsby  Iron  Works 
at  Middlesboro'  on  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  England.  In  1858, 
he  was  engaged  by  his  government  to  go  to  the  East  Indies 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  whither  he 
went  and  remained  nearly  three  years,  and  then  received 
from  the  British  government  1^500  in  gold  and  a  silver  medal, 
as  a  reward  for  having  made  the  first  casting  ever  produced 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  casting  was  a  hammer  for 
forging  iron,  and  is  now  in  the  East  India  house  in  London, 
England,  and  bears  his  initials.  In  three  days  after  return- 
ing from  the  East  Indies,  he  was  engaged  to  go  to  the 
Breniagwynine  Iron  Works  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales. 
Something  over  a  year  later,  he  went  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  for  about  five  years  engaged  in  the  Norton 
Iron  Works  as  assistant  manager,  contractor,  moulder  and 
instructor.  From  that  place  he  repaired  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  erected  in  Marinha-Grande,  a  village  of 
Estr6madura,  the  first  charcoal  blast  furnace  ever  built  there. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  again  visited  Portugal 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Portugese  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig  iron  and  castings.  About  this  time  he  became 
connected  as  manager  with  the  Glaisdale  Iron  Works,  near 
Whitby,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  while  thus  engaged  he 
demonstrated  that  it  was  practicable  to  work  the  Titanic  ore 
into  pig  iron,  and  from  that  into  chilled  shot.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  originator  of  this  reducing  process,  and  the  secret 


of  the  flux  was  here  stolen  from  him,  and  for  years  after- 
ward was  employed  in  the  Norton  Iron  Works.  In  1868,  he 
came  to  America  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  Player 
hot  blast  stoves  and  blast  furnaces  in  this  country.  His  first 
engagement  was  for  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
of  Maryland,  for  the  building  and  putting  intooperation  their 
furnaces  near  Frostburg.  He  next  built  and  started  a  blast 
furnace  for  Mendenhall  andGaylordat  Covington,  Kentucky, 
and  afterwards  a  furnace  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  fall  of  1869,  he  removed  to  Chicago  to  erect  the  blast 
furnaces  for  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mill  Company, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years  superintending  the  same. 
In  the  meantime,  he  built  two  other  furnaces  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Some  three  weeks  before  the  furnaces  were  to 
be  put  into  operation,  John  Player,  who  was  director  of  the 
works,  died,  and  Mr.  Bird  took  charge  of  affairs  and  finished 
up  Mr.  Player's  business.  In  a  letter  from  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Player,  who  was  one  of  his  administrators,  she  speaks  in 
terms  most  complimentary  of  Mr.  Bird,  for  his  faithful 
attention  to  the  interests  of  her  father's  estate.  She  says  : 
"I  am  truly  thankful  to  you  for  your  kind  care  and  attention 
in  carrying  out  Mr.  Player's  wishes  and  intentions  so  well. 
My  dear  father  always  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  your 
knowledge  and  judicious  management,  as  well  as  your  kind 
heart ;  and  all  I  wish  and  strive  to  do  is  to  act  in  his  spirit, 
and  to  deal  generously  with  those  who  have  been  true  and 
faithful  to  him."  In  1871,  Mr.  Bird  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  remained  some  five  years,  superintending  the 
furnaces  he  had  erected  there,  and,  in  the  meantime,  erecting 
another,  known  as  the  Kinnikinnick  blast  furnace,  and  having 
charge  of  all  the  furnaces.  In  1877,  he  removed  to  Ironton, 
Ohio,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  Etna  Iron  Works.  The  furnaces  which  Mr.  Bird  has 
designed  or  built,  may  be  thus  enumerated :  Covington, 
Maryland,  Johnstown,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Kinnikinnick, 
Big  Lucy,  Soho,  and  that  of  Moorhead  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Belmont,  the  Top-Mill  in  Wheeling,  and  the  Ogden,  near 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  also  remodelled  Marquette  Furnace  on 
Lake  Superior.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bird  has  made 
a  most  remarkable  history  in  the  iron  manufacture,  having 
been  extensively  identified  with  the  business  in  three  quarters 
of  the  globe,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  entitle  him  to 
be  called  one  of  the  leading  iron  masters  of  the  world. 
Probably  no  man  in  America  has,  for  so  long  a  time,  been 
actively  engaged  in  this  department  of  industry.  He  has 
worked,  according  to  their  analyses  and  on  scientific  princi- 
ples, all  the  principle  iron  ores  in  the  world.  He  started  in  the 
business  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  without  losing  a  single  week's  salary.  Mr.  Bird  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  activity,  energy  and  industry,  possesses 
excellent  social  qualities,  and  is  greatly  respected  as  a  citizen. 
July  2d,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Skelding,  and  has  had 
thirteen  children,  six  living.  The  oldest  daughter,  Jennie, 
is  wife  of  James  Peters,  of  Ironton.  The  second  daughter, 
Polly  Bird,  graduated  from  the  Ironton  high  school  in  1880, 
and  the  youngest  daughter,  Lillie,  is  prosecuting  her  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  same  city.  His  oldest  son, 
Edward  James  Bird,  Jr.,  received  his  first  education  in  Eng- 
land, subsequently  in  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial 
College,  Chicago,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor.  He  is  a  scientific  and  practical  furnace  man, 
and  is  manager  of  the  Bellefont  blast  furnace  at  Ironton. 
The  other  sons,  Frank  and  Arthur,  are  yet  in  school. 
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McClymONDS,  J.   Walter,  soldier  and  manufac- 
turer, Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 1 8th,  1842.     He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.     His 
grandfather,  John  McClymonds,  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  for  many  years 
postmaster  at  Darlington,  Beaver  county,  in  that  State.     The 
father  of  our  subject,  John  McClymonds,  came  from  Beaver 
county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  New  Lisbon, 
where  for  many  years  he  conducted  a  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing business.     He  there  married  Elizabeth  Kincaid,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  and  in  i860  came  to  Massillon,  where  for  nine 
years  he  was  engaged   in  banking.      In   1869  he  removed 
to  Cleveland,  and  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the 
president.     He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Cleve- 
land Rubber  Company,  and  is  president  of  the  same.     Our 
subject  graduated  from  the  New  Lisbon  High  School  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  in  April,  1861,  entered  the  service  of  the 
government  by  enlisting  as  a  private  in  company  E,  19th 
Ohio  volunteer  infancy,  and  served  with  great  credit  for  four 
years.     At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months'    service  he 
feenlisted  in  the  fall  of  186 1  in  company  A,  of  the  same  reg- 
iment, was  made  sergeant-major  of  the  same,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  under  Generals  Buell  and  Rosecrans  until 
the  spring  of  1863,  when  he  was  transferred  to   the    104th 
Ohio  as  its  adjutant,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  in  April,  1865.    While  con- 
nected with  this  regiment  he  also  served  as  acting  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  the  brigade  and  division  to  which  his  reg- 
iment belonged.      While  occupying  this  position  he  received 
promotion,  but  declined  it.     Among  others,  he  participated 
in  the   following   engagements  :     Rich   Mountain,  Philippi, 
Pittsburg   Landing,    Shiloh,    luka,    Chickamauga,    siege   of 
Knoxville,    Cumberland  Gap,    Resacca,   the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, Franklin,  Nashville  and  Fort  Fisher.     At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  regular  army  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  14th  regular  infantry,  but  after  holding 
the  commission   for  a  few  months  returned  it,  preferring  a 
business  to  a  military  life.     During  the  latter  part  of  1865  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  General  Poe,  chief  engineer 
on   General    Sherman's   staff,   in  Washington   City,   D.  C. 
In  December   of  that   year  he  located  in   Massillon,   and 
for  some  three  years  was  engaged,  at  first  as  clerk  in  the 
manufacturing  establishment  of  Russell  &  Co.,  and  subse- 
quently as  teller  in  the  Union  National  Bank  of  that  place. 
In  the   spring  of  1869  he   removed  to   Cleveland,  and  for 
three  years  was  employed  as  assistant  cashier  in  the  Ohio 
National   Bank  of  that  city,  of  which   his  father  was  presi- 
dent.    In  the  spring   of  1873  l^e   returned  to   Massillon  as 
bookkeeper  for  Russell  &  Co.,  became  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern in  January,  1876,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  finan- 
cial  management  of  the  business.      In  January,   1878,  the 
firm   was  incorporated  as   Russell  &   Co.,  and  Mr.  McCly- 
monds was  made  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  position  he 
still   occupies.     This   concern   was  established  in  1842,  the 
horse-power  consisting  of  one  blind  horse  and  the  invest- 
ment being  only  ^1,500.     From  this  small  beginning  it  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.     The  company  now  conduct  a 
business  of  from  ^1,000,000  to  ^1,500,000  annually,  and  their 
goods  are  in  demand  in  all  the  grain-growing  States  in  the 
Union,  and  have  established  for  them  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  superior  work.     It  was  the  first  agricultural  house  to 
commence  the  manufacture  of   a  successful  grain-thresher 
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and  separator  ;  also  the  first  house  to  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  engines,  and  they  have  established  such  a 
reputation  in  this  line  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  in 
any  one  year  to  fill  their  orders,  and  the  present  year  are 
manufacturing  three  hundred  of  these  engines,  the  same 
being  respectively  eight,  ten  and  fourteen  horse -power. 
They  now  have  the  most  successful  of  all  machines  which 
have  been  introduced  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  "  New  Massillon."  It  combines  the 
best  points  of  the  apron  and  vibrator  types,  and  yet  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Mr.  McClymonds  is  the  leading  business 
man  of  the  establishment.  He  possesses  superior  finan- 
ciering abihties,  great  caution  and  shrewdness,  which  quali- 
ties, combined  with  sterling  moral  principle,  render  him  influ- 
ential and  popular.  On  November  9th,  1870,  he  married 
Flora  A.,  daughter  of  N.  S.  Russell,  president  of  the  firm 
of  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Massillon,  who  has  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren, one  living. 

HUMBERGER,  WILLIAM  B.,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Massillon,  Ohio,  September  13th,  1847.    His  father,  Adam 
J.  Humberger,  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in   1839, 
and  settled  in  Stark  county,  and  after  clerking  for  a  year  each 
in  Brookfiield  and  Bolivar  removed  to  Massillon  and  em- 
barked in  t}ie  dry  goods  trade,  being,  the  oldest  man  at  present 
thus  engaged  in  that  place.     He  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Massillon — was  the  organizer 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  its  first  superintendent.    Formerly 
an  abolitionist,  he  is  now  a  republican.     He  has  always  sus- 
tained excellent  credit  as  a  business  man,  and  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  community  for  his  high-toned  moral  princi- 
ple.    In  September,  1843,  l^e  married  Harriet  E.  Chestnut- 
wood,  whose  father,   Abraham   Chestnutwood,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Stark  County,  Ohio,  in  1828.     He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Massil- 
lon, assisted  largely  in  the  erection  of  the  first  house  of 
worship,  and  was  a  leading  and  influential  member  of  the 
denomination.       In    1870,    Mr.   Adam    J.    Humberger  was 
afflicted  with   a  stroke   of   paralysis    and  has  since  been 
laid  aside  from  active  business,  but  still  retains  an  interest 
in   it,   the    business    being    conducted    by  his    oldest  son, 
William,   the   subject  of  this   sketch.     After  receiving  an 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  young 
Humberger  graduated  from  the  Iron  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1865.    He 
then   became   connected  with  the   dry  goods   store  of  his 
father  as  clerk  and  general  manager.     In  1867,  he  became 
and  has  since  continued  a  partner  with  his  father.      His 
house  is  the  oldest  dry  goods  establishment  in  Massillon — 
has  always  sustained  a  first-class  credit,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  city.     Mr.  Hum- 
berger has  been  a  member  of  the  Massillon  board  of  edu- 
cation for  some  six  years,  for  two  years  past  serving  as  its 
secretary.    Also  for  six  years  he  has  been  a  school  examiner 
for  the  Massillon  district.     In  politics,  he  is  an  uncompro- 
mising republican,  and  has  served  for  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  republican  central  committee  of  his  township. 
On   November  8th,    1872,  he  married  Laura,  daughter  of 
George  Willson,  a  business  man  of  Massillon,  and  has  had 
one  son,  George  H.  Humberger,  now  deceased.     Mr.  Hum- 
berger is  a  gentleman  of  genial,  pleasing  manners,  fine  busi- 
ness abilities,  honorable  in  his  dealing,  and  commands  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  generally. 
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PiPPITT,  William  Craft,  lawyer.  Alliance,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  May  17th,  1840.  His  father,  Joseph 
Pippitt,  emigrated  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  at  a 
considerably  earlier  date,  and  settled  in  Salem,  where  he 
married  Susan  R.  Craft,  and  now  resides  in  Ashland  county, 
Ohio.  Our  subject  passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm,  and  when  quite  a  young  man  taught  school  for  several 
years.  His  education,  in  addition  to  the  common  school, 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Damascus  and  in 
Mount  Union  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio.  He  read  law 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Hole,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  attended 
lectures  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan at  Ann  Arbor,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  in  April,  1866,  and  in  June  following  began  practice  in 
Alliance,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Being  a  lover  of  agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  pursuits,  in  187 1  he  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Union,  which  he  continues  to 
superintend.  On  December  25th,  1866,  he  married  Miss 
Anna  Grice,  of  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  and  has  a  family  of  four 
children.  Mr.  Pippitt  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  natural  abil- 
ities, excellent  powers  of  discrimination,  sound  judgment, 
and  a  large  share  of  good  sense.  He  is  assiduously  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  possesses  a  remarkable  tact 
and  shrewdness  in  the  management  of  his  cases,  and 
has  had  a  very  successful  and  lucrative  practice.  For  a 
period  of  seven  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Alliance 
council  as  city  solicitor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  has  been 
quite  an  active  politician  of  his  party.  Personally,  he  is 
rather  reticent  in  disposition  and  dignified  in  bearing,  yet  an 
agreeable,  affable  gentleman. 

Fountain,  Joseph  D.,  soldier  and  present  mayor 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  October  12th, 
1839.  H's  parents  were  Joseph  Fountain  and  Charlotte 
Beaver,  the  former  of  French  extraction  and  the  latter  of 
English  stock.  His  father  for  many  years  followed  the 
business  of  ship-builder  in  New  York  city.  When  our  sub- 
ject was  five  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  some  three 
years  subsequent  his  mother  moved  to  Cincinnati,  and  still 
later  to  Mount  Jackson,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania.  Our 
subject  was  favored  with  only  a  common  school  education, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858  came  to  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he 
learned  the  moulder's  trade  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Sny- 
der and  Woodruff.  On  September  14th,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
company  I,  ist  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  made  an  hon- 
orable military  record  of  over  three  years.  Among  other 
engagements,  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Perry- 
ville.  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  In  the  summer  of 
1863  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Baldwin,  of 
Indiana,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  September  was 
knocked  from  his  horse  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  captured  by 
the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  for  -fifteen 
months  was  successively  imprisoned  in  Belle  Isle,  Libby, 
Danville,  Andersonville  and  Florence  military  prisons.  In 
December,  1864,  he  was  released  and  exchanged,  and  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Camp  Chase,  January  26th,  1865,  and, 
returning  to  Salem,  resumed  his  trade.  In  1870  he  began 
reading  law  under  Judge  Cornehus  Curry,  of  Salem,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1872.  In  the  fall  of  1873  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Columbiana  county,  and  was  reelected  in 
1875,  thus  serving  four  years.  In  April  of  1878  he  was  elected 
to  his  present  position  of  mayor  of  Salem.     Mayor  Fountain, 


as  his  record  shows,  is  wholly  a  self-made  man.  Thrown  at 
a  very  early  age  upon  his  own  resources,  by  personal  indus- 
try and  application  he  converted  obstacles  into  stepping- 
stones  of  success.  His  personal  characteristics  are  those  of 
a  pleasant,  genial  aind  accommodating  gentleman.  On  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1865,  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Aaron  Bradfield,  of  Salem.  In  politics  he  is  a  staunch 
republican,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  he  connected  himself  in 
business  with  Edward  Rukenbrod,  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Salem  Era,  which  is  one  of  the  best  journals  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  county. 

ESTERLY,  Jonathan,  banker,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Fairfield  township,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
April  28th,  1833.  His  grandfather,  George  M.  Esterly, 
emigrated  with  his  family  from  Germany  to  this  country  in 
1804,  entered  some  land  near  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  activities  so  charac- 
teristic of  pioneer  settlers.  His  son,  Jacob  Esterly,  was  the 
father  of  our  subject,  and  was  very  young  when  the  family 
came  to  America.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  in  the  war 
of  1812.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  by  trade, 
and  died  in  1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three.  He 
was  widely  and  favorably  known  among  the  early-day  citi- 
zens as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  energy,  industrious,  shrewd 
and  saving,  and  an  excellent  financier.  Jonathan  Esterly 
passed  most  of  the  time  of  his  minority  at  farm  labor, 
attending,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  ordinary  winter 
district  school. "  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  his  father,  receiving  for  his  work  JJ50 
and  his  board,  etc.,  for  one  and  a  half  years,  and  at  twenty- 
one  had  his  pay  advanced  to  )Ji6  a  month,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  store  of 
his  brother,  Isaac  Esterly,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the 
latter,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  our  subject  remained 
in  the  store  for  awhile  for  the  purpose  of  closing  out  the 
stock.  Subsequent  developments,  however,  indicated  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  continue  the  business,  and  accordingly 
a  partnership  was  formed  between  Jonathan  Esterly  and  his 
father,  which  continued  for  three  years  with  fair  success.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
our  subject  became  sole  proprietor,  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness with  much  success  until  1875.  In  April  of  this  year  he 
engaged  with  others  in  private  banking,  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  Esterly  &  Co.,  and  continues  in  that  business  to  the  present 
time.  For  nine  sucessive  years  he  served  as  township  treas- 
urer. For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  town 
council  and  of  the  board  of  education.  Politically  he  has 
always  been  a  republican.  On  August  27th,  1857,  he 
married  Emily  C,  daughter  of  William  Hinkle,  of  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  formerly  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Esterly  died  March  30th,  1859.  On  March  24th, 
1863,  he  married  Eliza  Holloway,  daughter  of  John  Hollo- 
way,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  sister  of  Colonel 
E.  Holloway,  of  Columbiana.  This  union  has  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  five  children,  four  living.  Mr.  Esterly 
has  long  been  favorably  known  in  the  community  as  a 
cautious,  reliable  business  mg.n,  and  a  gentleman  of  sterling 
integrity.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, and  occupies  a  leading  rank  in  the  business  circles  of 
his  place.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Reform 
Church  of  Columbiana,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 
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WiLLARD,  George,  banker  and  business  man,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  was   born   in   Plainfield,    Sullivan   county,   New 
Hampshire,  April  30th,   1820.     He  is  the  fifth  son  of  nine 
children  of  James  and  Lydia  Willard.     In  the  fall  of  1836, 
his  father  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Madison,  Lake  county! 
where,  for  several  years,  he  carried  on  extensive  agricultural 
business.     Here  George  passed  the  years  of  his  minority  on 
his  father's  farm,  receiving  the  advantages   of  a   common 
school  education,  supplemented  by  a  brief  academic  course. 
After  a  year's  clerkship  at  Rapid  Forge,  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  Lake  countyi 
which  he  worked  for  five  years.     He  then  engaged  in  the 
general  mercantile  business  in  Madison,  Ohio,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  seven  years.     In  April,  1855,  he  came  to  Ironton, 
and  became  cashier  in  the  Iron  Bank  of  Ironton,  remaining 
such  until  that  institution  was  merged  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Ironton  in  November,  1863.     Of  this  new  organiza- 
tion he  was  made  cashier,  and  in  January,  1865,  was  elected 
its  president,  which  position  he  has  occupied  to  the  present 
time.     But  aside  from  a  banking  experience  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  has  been  very  prominently  identified  with 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Ironton.     He  was  for  many 
years  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  by  whom  the  city  of  Ironton  was  laid  out,  also  a 
stockholder  in  the  Iron  railroad  of  that  city,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was,  for  several  years  the  treasurer.     In  1858,  he 
became  an  active,  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
Bellefont  Iron  Works  Company,  and  has  since  been  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  the  chief  stockholders  in  that  establishment. 
This  is  the  largest  nail  mill  in  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.     But  the  most  extensive  manufacturing 
interests  with  which  Mr.  Willard  has  been  connected,  are  the 
Etna  Iron  Works,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  took  the 
leading  part.     The  works  were  organized  and  incorporated 
in  the  latterpartof  1872,  with  a  capital  stock  of  g  1,000,000,  over 
three-fourths  of  which  was  paid  up.     Mr.  Willard  was  made 
president.     Shortly  after  the  organization,  the  company  pur- 
chased sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
of  mineral  land  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Lawrence 
county,  Ohio,  which  tracts  contain  the  most  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  and  coal  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.     This 
included  two  charcoal  furnaces  located  on  the  line  of  the  Iron 
railroad  which  connects  these  mineral  fields  with  the  Ohio 
river  at  Ironton.     In  the  spring  of  1873,  '^e  company  erected 
on  the  river  bank,  just  above  the  city  of  Ironton,  two  hot 
blast  coke  furnaces,  the  "Alice  "  and  the  "  Blanche,''  named 
respectively   for  the   daughters    of   Mr.   Willard    and    Mr. 
McGovney.      These   furnaces    are   what   is   known   as   the 
Ferrie   Patent   Self-coking   Furnace.     The   number   of  fire 
brick  used  in  their  construction  was"  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  of  red  brick,  three  million.     Each  of 
these  furnaces  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  tons  of  iron  per 
day,  when  confined  to  the  ores  of  the  Hanging  Rock  district ; 
but  if  they  were  fed  with  the  Lake  Superior  or  Iron  Mountain 
ore,  they  would  each  turn  out  one  hundred  tons  each  day. 
They  are  among  the  very  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
in   the   United   States.     In  the  erection  of  these  mammoth 
works,    Mr.    Willard   was   the    principal    man,   having  the 
making  of  the  contracts,  the  financiering   of  the  business, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  work  generally.     Mr.  Willard  is 
likewise  largely  interested  in  the  Tyler  Hoe  and  Tool  Works 
of  Ironton,  and  in  the  Crescent  Iron  Works  of  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  being  a  director  in  both  concerns.     He  is  also  a  stock- 
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holder  in  the  Ironton  Gas  Company.  The  commodious  and 
admirably  arranged  building,  now  occupied  by  the  First 
National  Bank,  was  erected  through  his  instrumentality 
and  under  his  direct  supervision  ;  also  the  Congregational 
Church  edifice  of  the  same  city,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  church  architecture  in  the  State.  The  designs 
for  both  of  these  structures  were  planned  by  Mr.  Willard. 
In  the  execution  of  his  purpose  in  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing, he  met  with  much  opposition  ;  but  the  result  has  abund- 
antly established  the  correctness  of  his  views  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  as  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  progress.  On  November  23d,  1845,  he  married 
Emily  C,  daughter  of  Charles  Burr  of  Madison,  Lake 
county,  Ohio,  and  has  had  four  children,  a  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  son,  Frank  George  Willard,  is  engaged  as ' 
clerk  in  the  Crescent  Iron  Works,  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  Clara  W., 
the  oldest  daughter;  is  the  relict  of  Thomas  G.  Scott,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works.  The  second  daughter, 
Myra  C.  Willard,  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  and 
resides  at  home.  Alice  C,  the  third  daughter,  is  wife  of  D. 
A.  Moulton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Crescent  Iron 
Works  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  brother  of  Colonel  Moulton 
of  Cincinnati.  In  politics,  Mr.  Willard  is  a  republican 
although  not  a  partisan.  His  religious  connection  is  with 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Ironton,  in  which  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  leading  member.  Mr.  Willard's  exten- 
sive and  prominent  connection  with  numei'ous  business  indus- 
■  tries  of  Ironton,  combined  with' his  superior  executive  talent, 
sound  judgment,  public  spirit  and  unbending  moral  principle, 
have  rendered  him  a  very  influential  and  greatly  respected 
citizen  of  community.  His  personal  manners  are  those  of 
a  genial,  courteous  gentleman. 

■WHITE^  John  F.,  physician  and  surgeon,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Cabell  county.  West 'Virginia,  January  i8th, 
1839.  His  parents  were  Samuel  L.  White  and  Rebecca  W. 
Masterson,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  His  father  was  a  hatter 
by  trade,  and  his  mother,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage, 
was  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  teaching  school.  In 
1846,  the  family  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  located  near  Centre- 
ville,  Gallia  county,  but,  a  few  years  later,  removed  to 
WilkesviUe,  'Vinton  county,  in  the  same  State.  Mr.  White 
died  in  December,  1875,  aged  seventy  years.  John  F.  is  the 
oldest  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  and  his  parents  being 
in  very  moderate  circumstances,  he  left  home  when  thirteen 
years  old  and  hired  out  at  farm  labor  at  J5  per  month,  in 
which  employment  he  continued  three  years.  Having  hus- 
banded his  earnings,  he  then  went  to  Gallia  Academy  at 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  took  a  course  of  instruction  under 
Professor  A.  G.  Sears,  teaching  school  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
means  of  support.  He  finished  his  education  in  Ewington 
Academy  in  the  same  county,  and  there  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  In  August,  1862,  he  married  Sarah  E., 
daughter  of  Alexander  M.  Waddell,  a  business  man  of  Cen- 
treville.  In  October,  1862,  he  entered  the  army  as  com- 
missary sergeant  of  the  7th  Ohio  cavalry,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebel  general,  Scott,  at  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  but  escaped  three  days  afterward  and 
returned  to  the  Union  lines.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began  reading  medicine 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Combs,  of  Centreville; 
attended  lectures  in  the  Miami  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati, 
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and  also  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
from  which  latter  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1870.  For 
three  years  previous  to  his  graduation,  however,  he  had 
practised  in  Patriot,  Gallia  county,  Ohio.  After  receiving  his 
degree  he  returned  to  the  same  place  and  was  professionally 
engaged  three  years  longer.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  he  removed 
to  Lawrence  Furnace,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Jackson,  the  county-seat 
of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  he  has  since  resided.  Always  a 
republican,  he  .takes  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  has  on 
various  occasions  been  a  delegate  to  the  county  and  State 
conventions  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lawrence 
county  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  also  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society.  In  religious  views  he  is  a  free  thinker. 
He  is  also  a  Freemason.  Dr.  White  is  well  versed  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  com- 
munity as  a  sound,  reliable  physician,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
upright  man.  He  has  three  daughters  of  flattering  prom- 
ise, Eva  B.,  Carrie  A.,  and  Mary  R.  White.  The  oldest 
daughter,  who  is  most  advanced  in  her  studies,  possesses  a 
fine  mathematical  mind  and  is  a  superior  scholar  for  her  age. 

Young,  Samuel  M.,  banker  and  capitalist,  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Young,  a  prom- 
inent architect  and  builder,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  After  receiving  an 
education  in  the  academies  of  New  Hampshire,  he  read  law 
with  John  M.  Pomeroy,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  in  1835 
removed  to  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1839  ^^  took  into  partnership  Morrison 
R.  Waite  (at  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States),  who 
had  been  reading  in  his  office  for  the  previous  year,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Young  &  Waite.  In  1850,  the  county-seat 
having  been  removed  to  Toledo,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
open  an  office  there,  which  was  done.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1856,  when  Mr.  Young  retired  from  practice.  In 
1847  he  turned  his  attention  to  banking,  and  in  1855,  with 
others,  purchased  the  Bank  of  Toledo,  a  branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio,  and  was  closely  identified  with  its  manage- 
ment until  1865,  at  which  time  the  stockholders  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  national  banks  act,  and  reorganized  as  the 
Toledo  National  bank.  He  was  chosen  president  and  still 
fills  that  position.  In  i860  he  removed  from  Maumee  City 
to  Toledo.  In  1862  he  associated  with  Abner  L.  Backus,  as 
forwarders  and  commission  merchants,  under  the  name  of 
Young  &  Backus,  and  erected  extensive  grain  elevators. 
The  firm  is  still  in  existence,  doing  a  heavy  and  prosperous 
business.  Among  other  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged, 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Maumee  and  Perrysburg  toll  bridge 
across  the  Maumee  river  at  Maumee  City.  Three  different 
times  the  bridge  had  been  swept  away  by  the  ice-freshets,  the 
last  time  in  March,  1849.  ^^  ^^e  owners  except  himself  were 
discouraged,  and  refused  to  rebuild.  He  stepped  forward, 
bought  their  stock,  and,  at  a  cost  of  ^^36,000,  rebuilt  the  bridge 
which  now  stands  in  good  condition.  In  1852-53  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  which 
was  then  in  process  of  construction,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
same  for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  it  was  consolidated 
with  other  roads,  forming  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  He  is  also  a  director 
and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Columbus  and  Toledo 
Railroad,  now  in  process  of  construction.    In  1866  he  bought 


in  and  reorganized  the  Toledo  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  its  president  ever  since  ;  and,  also,  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Boody  House  hotel  project,  and 
president  of  the  company  that  carried  its  construction  for- 
ward to  completion.  A  decided  republican  in  his  political 
views  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  matters,  but  would 
accept  no  office,  with  the  single  "exception  of  a  term  of  two 
years  as  the  first  auditor  appointed  in  the  county  of  Lucas. 
During  the  war,  he  contributed  money  and  worked  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  toward  which,  and  also  to  char- 
itable institutions,  he  has  contributed  liberally.  A  self-made 
man,  he  has  won  success  by  steady,  persistent,  methodical 
work.  A  strong,  cleai'-headed  lawyer,  he  so  worked  up  the 
points  of  a  case  that  never  was  there  danger  of  a  client 
suffering  because  something  had  been  neglected  or  not 
pushed.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Angeline  L.  Upton,  step- 
daughter of  Dr.  Conant,  of  Maumee  City,  and  had  four 
children:  Horatio  S.,  bank  cashier;  Frank  I.,  with  the  firm 
of  Young  &  Backus ;  Helen  E.,  and  Morrison  W. 

HOSFORD,  George  Kingman,  general  superin- 
tendent, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works, 
fronton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Bath,  New  Hampshire,  June  15th, 
1836.  His  parents  were  Elihu  Hosford  and  Sallie  H.  Ricker, 
both  natives  of  the  same  State.  In  1845  they  came  West 
and  located  in  Hawesville,  Kentucky,  where  his  father  died 
the  following  year.  Soon  afterwards  his  mother  returned 
with  her  two  children  to  New  Hampshire.  In  the  fall  of 
1854,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Ohio, 
and  was  for  some  five  years  engaged  first  as  storekeeper  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  in  Scioto  county,  and  subsequently  as 
bookkeeper  at  Jackson  Furnace,  in  Jackson  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1859  ^^  removed  to  Ironton  as  bookkeeper  for 
Clark,  Ricker  &  Co.,  of  the  Olive  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  by  recruiting  company 
G,  of  the  53d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  was  made  captain  of 
the  company,  and  in  the  following  spring  joined  General 
Grant's  army  in  Tennessee  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Taken  down  with  typhoid  fever  shortly 
afterwards,  he  returned  home  on  a  leave  of  absence,  but 
being  pronounced  by  the  board  of  examining  surgeons  unfit 
for  the  service,  he  was  honorably  discharged  in  July,  1862. 
In  the  autumn  following  he  became  clerk  of  the  steamer 
Victor,  but  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  company  with  others, 
purchased  the  steamer  Igo,  and  was  engaged  for  a  year  in 
carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  government  dispatches 
between  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Helena,  Arkansas.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  boat  and  continued  in 
the  government  service  until  the  following  September,  as  clerk 
on  the  steamer  Nashville,  when  he  became  captain  of  the 
Robert  Moore,  running  between  Cincinnati  and  Nashville, 
and  so  remained  until  July  ist,  1865.  For  about  five  years 
that  followed  he  was  engaged  in  the  queensware  trade  in 
Champaign,  Illinois.  In  the  opening  of  1870  he  returned  to 
Ohio  and  for  three  years  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Columbus  Iron  Company.  In  March,  1873,  he  returned  to 
Ironton,  and  became  connected  with  the  Etna  Iron  Works  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  In  April,  1879,  he  was  made  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  works.  The  history  and  character 
of  these  mammoth  works  have  already  been  given  at  length 
in  the  sketches  of  John  Campbell  and  other  iron  masters  of 
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Ironton  in  this  volume.  They  are  among  the  very  largest 
and  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  superintendence  and 
management  requires  the  highest  executive  ability  and  gen- 
eral business  talent,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  person  of 
our  subject.  To  these  qualifications  he  adds  the  attributes 
of  a  genial,  courteous  gentleman.  He  is  a  Master  Mason 
and  connected  with  Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  240,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois.  Politically  he  is  a  republican.  On  Decem- 
ber 26th,  1864,  he  married  Anica  H.,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Spear  of  Ironton,  but  formerly  an  iron  master  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  results  of  this  union  have  been  four 
children. 

EnSINGER,  Jacob,  baker,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Wiirtemburg,  Germany,  February  23d,  1832.     His  parents, 
were  Christopher  Adam  Ensinger  and  Mary  Agnes  Gockeler, 
and  he  is  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  six  children,  three 
living.     He  remained  with   his  father  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  learning  the  trade  of  a  baker.     He  then  left  home, 
and  worked  at  his  trade   in  various  localities  in  his  native 
country,  for  about  three  years.     In  the  fall  of  1851,  being  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  embarked  for  America  in  a  French 
sailing  vessel  called  the  Ernest,  bringing  his  youngest  sister 
with   him,  and   located   in   Wheeling,  Virginia,   where   his 
brother,  Christopher  Ensinger,  was  residing.    Remaining  here 
something  over  a  year,  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  a  short  time  in  the  same  capacity,  and  then  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  Christopher  in  the  bakery 
business  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  there 
remained  for  one  year,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis.     After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  a  jour- 
neyman baker  there,  he  returned  to  Wheeling  in  1854,  com- 
menced in  the  bakery  business  on  his  own  account,  and  so 
continued  for  five  years.     Being  of  decidedly  free  soil  senti- 
ments, he  voted,  while  there,  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  presi- 
dent, and  by  so  doing,  the  fact  being  known,  and  Virginia  at 
that  time  being  a  slave  State,  he  incurred  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  pro-slavery  and  dominant  party.     His  busi- 
ness suffered  in  consequence,  and  accordingly,  in  1859,  he 
removed  back  to  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  and  there  continued 
in  business  until  the  summer  of  1866,  when  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Ironton,  his  present  residence.     On  April  22d, 
1855,   he   married   Ernestine   Caroline   Herschel   of     Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Germany.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  took  a  trip  to 
his  native  country,  and  remaining  over  winter,  returned  to 
Ironton  in  the  spring  of  1867,  resumed  the  bakery  business, 
and  has  continued  in  the  same  to  the  present  time.     In  1871, 
he  erected  his   present  fine  commodious  establishment  on 
Second   street,  furnishing  his   bakery  with   a  patent   oven 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  State.     Aside  from   his  bakery  business  he  also  largely 
deals  in  flour.     In  1872,  he  became  one  of  the  original  stock- 
holders  in   the   Etna   Iron  Works  of   Ironton.     About  the 
same  time  he  also  became  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Ironton,  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  a  director 
in  it.     From  1875  to  1877,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ironton 
city   council.     He  was   also   once   nominated  for  infirmary 
director  of  Lawrence   county,  but  dechned  to  accept.    In 
1878,  he  was  a  partner  in  the  building  of  the  steamer  Buck- 
eye State,  in  company  with   the   late   Captain  Washington 
Kerr,  and  in  1879,  became  interested  in  the  building  of  the 
new  Granite  State  with  the  same  party,  and  is  still  a  stock- 
holder in  both  boats.     He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 


late  Captain  Kerr,  and  regarded  him  with  an  affection  even 
more  than  a  brother's.  Mr.  Ensinger  began  the  world  with 
scarcely  anything,  but  by  industry  and  frugality  has  accu- 
mulated a  competency.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  remarkably 
fine  social  manners,  very  prompt  in  his  business  operations, 
strictly  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  is  a  much  respected 
citizen.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
since  i860.  In  April,  1880,  occurred  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  silver 
wedding.  Numerous  select  friends  were  present,  and  the 
affair  passed  off  in  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  manner. 
Although  having  no  offspring  of  his  own,  he  has  reared  four 
children  of  his  deceased  relatives. 

Enochs,  William  Henry,  lawyer,  soldier  and 

legislator,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Noble  county  Ohio, 
March  29th,  1842.  His  grandfather,  Elisha  Enochs,  was  an 
early  pioneer  to  that  county,  and  settled  near  the  site  of 
Carlisle.  He  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  father, 
Henry  Enochs,  was  one  of  the  first  white  children  born  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  county.  W.  H.  Enochs  lived  on  a 
farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  attending  school  in 
the  winters  only.  He  then  taught  school  for  a  short  time  and 
entered  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  but  his  course  was 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  our  late  civil  war ;  and  in 
1861  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  company  B,  22d 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  four  months  in  the 
campaigns  in  West  Virginia  with  the  rank  of  corporal  and 
sergeant.  The  quota  of  Ohio  being  full,  he  reenlisted  as  a 
private  in  company  K,  5th  West  Virginia  infantry,  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  of  that  company,  then  to  captain, 
and  placed  in  command  of  company  E,  of  the  same  regiment. 
In  1861  and  1862,  he  served  with  Major-General  Jacob  D. 
Cox,  in  the  army  of  the  Kanawha,  and  with  General  Fremont 
in  his  campaign  in  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1862,  participating 
in  the  battles  of  Cross  Keys  and  Strasburg.  In  1862  and 
1863,  he  was  with  general  Pope  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  and 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  that  campaign,  including  the  Bull 
Run  engagement.  In  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  1864  the  5th  and  9th  West  Virginia  regiments 
were  consolidated  by  an  order  of  the  War  Department  under 
the  name  of  the  ist  veteran  West  Virginia  infantry,  and  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  that  regiment,  and  went  with 
Crook  and  Hunter  in  their  raid  on  Lynchburgh.  It  is 
claimed  by  good  authority  that  his  regiment  was  the  best 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  army.  He  also  served  with 
Siegel,  and  was  with  Sheridan  through  his  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign, being  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Opequan, 
which  was  fought  by  Sheridan  near  Winchester,  September 
19th,  1864.  For  gallant  anji  meritorious  services  in  this 
engagement.  Colonel  Enochs  was  breveted  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  his  commission  taking  date  from  March  13th, 
1865,  and  being  signed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson.  While 
under  General  Crook,  Colonel  Enochs  commanded  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  the  ist  brigade  of  the  2d  division  of  the 
army  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  in  active  service  from  the 
beginning  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered 
out  July  24th,  1865.  He  studied  law  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
march,  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  upon  returning  to 
civil  hfe,  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  immediately  began  prac- 
tice in  Wayne  county,  West  Virginia;  but  in  the  fall  of  1867 
located  in   Ironton,   Ohio,  where  he  has  since  resided.     He 
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served  in  the  Ohio  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1870  and  1871, 
and  earnestly  supported  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  was  passed  at  that  session. 
His  political  views  have  always  been  republican.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works  of  fronton,  and 
is  still  connected  with  them  as  a  stockholder.  He  is  also 
interested  in  various  other  local  industries.  On  June  17th, 
1875,  he  married  Annis,  daughter  of  the  late  R.  B.  Hamilton, 
of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  has  one  son,  Berkeley  A. 
Enochs.  General  Enochs  has  devoted  himself  asstdtiously 
to  his  profession,  and  occupies  a  leading  rank  at  the  Lawrence 
county  bar.  His  personal  manners  are  those  of  a  plain, 
unostentatious  gentleman,  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of 
sterling  good  sense.  As  a  business  man  and  a  citizen,  he  is 
widely  known  and  greatly  respected. 

Johnston,  James  Jones,  lawyer  and  inventor,  of 

Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  22d,  1822.  His  parents  were  John  John- 
ston and  Susan  Jones.  His  father  was  an  iron-moulder  by 
trade,  and  moved  from  Westmoreland  county  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1830,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  November  loth, 
1869,  resided  in  that  city.  Our  subject's  advantages  for 
education  were  confined  to  an  irregular  attendance  at  the 
common  schools.  Until  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  general 
errand  boy  in  a  shop  in  Pittsburgh.  He  then  began 
working  in  the  foundry,  before  and  after  school  hours,  his 
education  being  mostly  acquired  while  working  in  this  way. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  learning  the  moulder's 
trade,  and  in  this  business  he  continued  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati,  till  1850.  While  at  Cincinnati  he  pursued  a  pri- 
vate course  of  medical  study  in  connection  with  his  work  at 
the  foundry.  To  the  study  of  this  profession  he  devoted  five 
hours  of  each  day  for  five  years,  and  although  he  never 
practiced  medicine  as  a  business,  he  has  successfully  treated, 
in  private,  aggravated  and  complicated  cases,  some  of  which 
had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  In  1852 
he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  but  owing  to  a  natural  aversion  to 
this  profession,  he  immediately  abandoned  it  and  opened  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  patterns  of  machinery, 
having  previously  given  attention  to  inventions  connected 
with  his  trade.  About  the  same  time,  he  began  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  soliciting  of  patents  and  to  the  study  of  patent  laws. 
He  wrote  his  first  opinion  in  1856  and  since  then  has  drifted 
into  an  extensive  business  in  the  preparation  of  pleadings  and 
opinions  in  cases  involving  the  patent  laws.  In  1872  he  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  United  States  circuit 
courts  and  has  since  been  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
practice  of  this  profession.  During  his  career  as  a  solicitor  of 
patents,  Mr.  Johnston  has  obtained  rights  on  no  less  than  forty 
practical  inventions,  many  of  which  are  of  great  importance. 
The  invention  which  he  considers  of  greatest  value  is  a  patent 
which  he  obtained  in  1870,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  a 
new  method,  which  does  away  with  the  puddling  process. 
For  priority  of  this  invention  he  fought  this  case  for  three 
years,  and  it  was  finally  decided  in  his  favor.  He  has  erected 
in  Columbiana  an  establishment  for  the  perfection  of  this  pro- 
cess and  expects  to  present  his  principle  to  the  world,  within 
a  short  time.  This  invention,  when  perfected,  will  doubtless 
be  the  greatest  invention  of  the  century,  since  it  will  relieve 
iron  manufacturers  from  the  burden  and  annoyance  attend- 
ant  upon    the   puddling  process.     Mr.    Johnston   was   also 


the  first  to  make  illuminating  gas  from  petroleum  by  the 
use    of  superheated    steam   and  air.      This  he  invented  in 
1 86 1,    brought    it,   by   experiment,   to    perfection    and    re- 
ceived a  patent  in  1865.     Among  his  later  inventions  may 
be  mentioned  a  process  of  tanning  with  bark  and  water,  with- 
out the  use  of  other  chemical  agents,  making  better  sole- 
leather  in  twenty-one  days  than  can  be  manufactured  by  the 
old  method  in  nine  months.     He    also   has  a  patent  on  a 
leeching  process,  by  which  a  liquor  is  obtained  from  the  tan- 
bark,  with  a  saving  of  labor  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  old 
method.     At  an  international  convention,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  from  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  liquor  obtained  by  this  process  was  shown  to 
be  a  gain  of  fifteen  per  cent,  over  that  obtained  by  any  other 
process  known  to  the  convention.     Both  of  these  inventions 
are    in    practical    use    in    the    establishment  of  D.  Stolz- 
ing,   of  Manorville,   Pennsylvania.     Mr.   Johnston   is  now 
at  the  head  of  an  association  of  six  families,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  to   relieve 
cities  of  their  surplus  labor.    His  plan  is  to  maintain  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  family,  but  to  secure  unity  of  labor.     He 
was  formerly  quite  active  in  politics,  and  in  the  early  organi- 
zation of  the  anti-slavery  party  he  was  strong  in  his  denunci- 
ations of  slavery.     In  1848  he  was  a  candidate  for  county 
clerk  on  the  ticket,  with  R.  B.  Hayes  for  city  solicitor,  and 
Stanley  Matthews  for  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Since  its  organization,  he  has  been  an  adherent  of  the  repub- 
lican party.     He  is  a  prominent  worker  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  is  remarkably  liberal  in  his  religious  views.     For 
thirty -nine  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
and  has   held  various   official   relations  with  that  church. 
December  31st,  1843,  he  married  Julia  Pontzler,  of  Allegheny 
City,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  25th  of  August,  1859. 
October  2Sth,  i860,  he   married  Rebecca  Pontzler,  a  sister 
of  his  first  wife.     Of  ten  children  by  the  two  marriages  eight 
are  living.     His  home,  during  nine  years  past,  has  been  in  a 
beautiful  country  residence,  in  the  out-skirts  of  Columbiana, 
his  business  head-quarters  still  being  at  Pittsburgh.    Mr.  John- 
ston is  a  man  of  unassuming  manners,  whose  inventions  are 
destined  to  place  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
present  century.     He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  of  lib- 
eral views,  and  possessed  of  fine  literary  tastes. 

Thomas,  James,  iron  master  and  vice-president  of 
the  Lawrence  Iron  Works,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Car- 
marthenshire, Wales,  in  April,  1826.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  Thomas  and  Sarah  Jones.  His  father  was  a  sur- 
veyor and  merchant.  Our  subject  was  apprenticed  to  the 
iron  business  in  a  roUing-mill  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  became  very  proficient  in  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  1849,  in  company  with  his  father's  family,  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  his  father  dying  about  two 
weeks  after  arriving  in  this  country.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Thomas  was  engaged  at  his  trade  in  Pittsburgh  as  a 
"boss  roller."  In  1857,  he  removed  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  employed  in  the  Lawrence  Iron  Works,  and  has 
been  connected  with  them  ever  since.  Some  seven  years  ago 
he  became  a  stockholder  in  the  concern,  and  subsequently 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  works,  and  has  filled  that 
position  to  the  present  time.  He  is  also  a  large  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Ironton  Gas  Company.  He  is  a  most 
remarkable  example  of  a  self-educated  man,  never  having 
attended  school  a  day  in  his  hfe.     From  an  early  age,  how- 
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ever,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  improve  his  leisure  time  in 
reading  and  study,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  none  who,  with 
his  limited  advantages,  ever  acquired  a  larger  fund  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  He  is  a  first-class  mechanic,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilled  in  his  trade  in  the  country.  In  August,  1851,  he 
married  Susannah  Prichard,  a  sister  of  John  Prichard,  who 
was  for  several  years  a  manager  of  the  Lawrence '  Iron 
Works.  The  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  twelve  children, 
six  living.  The  three  oldest  sons,  James  P.,  John  W.  and 
Richard  Thomas  are  engaged  in  the  Lawrence  Iron  Works, 
and  George  F.  Thomas  is  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  works! 
The  only  daughter,  Sallie  Thomas,  resides  at  home  with  her 
father,  and  has  charge  of  the  household  affairs.  Some  eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  right 
arm  by  having  it  caught  in  the  rolls  in  the  mill.  In  1876,  he 
suffered  a  still  greater  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  excellent 
wife.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a  life-long  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  a  very  early  age  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  when  only  sixteen,  was 
licensed  to  preach.  Previous  to  leaving  his  native  country, 
and  also  while  residing  in  Pittsburgh,  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  active  service  as  a  local  preacher.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Allegheny,  by  Bishop  Morris,  and  elder  by 
Bishop  Simpson,  in  WiUiamsport,  Pennsylvania.  He  still 
continues,  occasionally  to  fill  the  pulpit,  with  great  accept- 
ance. He  is  also  a  class-leader  in  the  church,  and  a  faith- 
ful worker  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
community  as  an  industrious,  steady  and  honorable  business 
man,  a  warm  friend  to  education,  and  intelligent,  earnest 
christian  gentleman,  who  has  not  allowed  his  worldly  pros- 
perity to  dampen  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  maker. 

BaRTRAM,   Mark   StacKHOUSE,   auditor,    Law- 
rence county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
November  loth,  1837.     His  parents  were  James  A.  Bartram 
and  Elizabeth  Stackhouse.     His  father  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  connected  on  his  mother's   side  with  the 
well-known  Nicholson  family  of  that  city.     For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in  Pittsburgh.     In  1846, 
he  removed  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ohio,  and  purchased  a  large 
amount  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lawrence  county,  upon 
which   he   lived   until    i860,  when  he  removed  to  Ironton. 
Here  he  served  as  county  recorder  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
and  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two.     In  politics  he 
was  first  a  whig  and  subsequently  a  republican.  He  possessed 
many  qualities  that  rendered  him  an  influential  and  esteemed 
citizen.     Sound  in  judgment,  conservative  in  his  opinions, 
unostentatious  in  manners,  he  was  one  of  those  solid  and 
substantial  men  who  give  tone  and  character  to  their  com- 
munity.    Our  subject  is  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  six 
children.     He   received  whatever   book   education   he   was 
privileged  to  obtain  in  his  native  city,  but  never  attended 
school   after  he  was   eleven   years   of  age.     When  quite  a 
young  lad  he  went  to   Louisville  to  reside  in  the  family  of 
Captain  I.  S.  Moorehead,  and  served  for  some  four  years  as 
clerk  in  his  steamboat  agency  in  that  city.     This  was  followed 
by  a  two  years'  clerkship  on  the  steamer  Henry  A.  Jones,  on 
the  Ohio  river.     In  the  fall  of  1859,  ^^  ^^-s  elected  clerk  of 
the  court  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  reelected  in  1862, 
thus  serving  six  years.     While  holding  this  office  he  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  Washington  and  Monroe  furnaces  in 
Lawrence  county,  and  leaving  his  brother,  William  P.  Bar- 
tram,    as   deputy  in   the   county  clerk's   office,   repaired   to 
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Washington  Furnace  and  there  served  as  clerk  and  manager 
for  two  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  1865,  he  returned  to 
Ironton,  and  became  manager  of  the  old  Ironton  rolling-mill, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  1862,' 
he  engaged  in  business  with  Mr.  John  Peters,  his  father-in- 
law,  as  a  financial  agent  for  the  Lawrence  and  Monitor  fur- 
naces in  Lawrence  county,  and  so  continued  until  September, 
1875.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  was  elected  auditor  of  Law- 
rence county,  on  the  republican  ticket,  which  position  he  now 
occupies.  Since  May,  1875,  he  has  been  notary  pubhc  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Ironton,  a  position  which  his  father 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Since  1867,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Lawrence  and  Monitor  furnaces,  and, 
while  acting  as  financial  agent,  was  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  On  June  9th,  1879,  he  married  Martha  daughter 
of  John  Peters,  a  prominent  iron  master  of  Ironton.  The 
issue  of  this  union  has  been  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  only,  Fannie  and  Sallie  surviving.  Miss  Fannie  Bar- 
tram  is  receiving  her  education  in  the  Mount  Auburn  Young 
Ladies'  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Bartram  is  in  political  prin- 
ciples a  republican.  He  is  also  a  past  grand  in  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Entirely  a  self-made  man,  having 
worked  his  own  way  in  the  world  since  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  modest  manners,  excellent  business 
qualities,  and  greatly  respected  for  his  sterling  moral  worth. 

Dean,   LoVEAD  TisDALE,  iron  master,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Bellefont  Iron  Works,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Taunton,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  September 
6th,    1820.      His   parents   were  William    Dean   and  Abbie 
Durfee.     His  father  was  originally  a  farmer  and  for  many 
years  afterward  a  hotel-keeper  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  very  much  respected  citizen.     Our 
subject  is  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  in  a  family  of 
four  children.     He  suffered  the  loss  of  his  father  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
resided  with  an  uncle,  attending   a  common  school  in  the 
winters  and  working  on  a  farm  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
When  fifteen   he   embarked  in  the  world  for  himself,  and 
learned  the  nail-maker's  trade  in  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works, 
in  his  native  State.     He  subsequently  served  at  his  trade  in 
Antietam,  Maryland,  for  about  two  years,  in   Duncannon, 
Pennsylvania,  for  tbree  years,  and  in  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a  like  period.     In  the  fall  of  185 1,  he  removed  to 
Wheeling,   Virginia,   where,   after  a  while    he   was    made 
manager  of  the  Bellemont  Nail  Factory  at  that  place,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  fall  of  1863,  being  a  partner  in  the 
concern.     He  then  came  to  Ohio  in  company  with  F.  D.  and 
'George  W.  Norton,  and  settling  in  Ironton,  purchased,  in 
connection  with  others,  what  was  known  as  the  Star  Iron 
Works,  the  name   being  at  that  time  changed  to  the  Bellefont 
Iron  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Dean  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  which  position  he  still  occupies.     This  nail 
mill  is,  with  one   exception,  the  largest   in   the   State  and 
among  the  largest  in  the  country.     Its  capacity  is  about  four 
thousand  six  hundred  kegs  per  week.     The  company  make 
their  own  kegs  and  manufacture  their  own  pig  iron  from  the 
ores  in  their  own  lands  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
While  residing  in  Wheeling,  Mr.  Dean  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council  for  some  six  years.     For  two  years  past  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  Ironton,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  city  council.     He  has  been  for  several 
years  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ironton,  was 
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one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Etna  Iron  Works,  and  is  still  a 
stockholder  in  that  establishment.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  forty 
years.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow.  December  25th,  1857,  he 
married  Keturah  Williamson  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  had 
seven  children,  four  living.  One  daughter,  Emma  Dean,  is 
married,  and  is  wife  of  S.  Gilfillen,  bookkeeper  with  H. 
Campbell  &  Sons  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Furnace.  Mr.  Dean 
has  not  only  given  to  his  children  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  but  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  communities  in  which  he  has 
resided.  He  was  one  of  the  large  contributors  to  the  erection 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Ironton,  which  is  a  model 
of  architectural  beauty  and  would  grace  any  city  in  the 
country.  Prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Ironton  as 
an  iron  master,  he  is  also  a  gentleman  of  unsullied  character, 
and  one  in  whom  all  who  know  him  have  the  most  implicit 
confidence. 

Kelly,  William  D.,  pioneer  iron  master,  farmer 
and  banker,  Ironton,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio, 
January  13th,  1815.  His  father,  Joseph  Kelly,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  emigrated  to  Ohio  some  twenty  years  previously 
and  became  an  extensive  landholder  in  Lawrence  county, 
and  also  an  extensive  grazier  and  farmer.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  embark  in  the  iron  business,  and  in  1822  became 
one  of  the  company  operating  the  Etna  Furnace,  the  third 
furnace  built  in  Lawrence  county.  He  died  in  1839,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  Our  subject's  educational  facilities  were 
exceedingly  meagre,  being  limited  to  a  nine  months'  attend- 
ance upon  the  district  school  of  that  day.  The  school-house 
was  a  cabin  made  of  hewn  logs,  puncheon  floor  and  greased 
paper  windows.  Until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  He  began  for  himself 
by  buying  a  farm  in  his  vicinity  and  continued  adding  thereto 
until  he  became  owner  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land,  including  the  site  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
thriving  city  of  Ironton.  For  about  ten  years  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  farming,  and  in  this  occupation  was 
remarkably  successful.  His  first  venture  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness was  in  May,  1842,  when  he  leased  his  father's  interest 
in  the  Etna  Furnace,  and  conducted  the  same  with  much 
success  for  about  four  years.  In  1851,  he  leased  the  Lagrange 
Furnace  and  for  four  years  managed  it  with  profit.  Previous 
to  1849  ^^  became  the  principal  owner  of  the  extensive  land 
now  owned  by  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and  the 
Ironton  railroad  at  this  point.  He  was  also  identified  with 
the  company  in  the  enterprises  of  the  Iron  Railroad  and  Coal 
Company,  and  had  original  stock  in  these  enterprises,  and 
has  been  a  director  in  the  company  from  the  first.  Follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  his  lease  at  the  Lagrange  Furnace  he 
opened  a  banking  institution  in  Ironton,  called  the  Exchange 
Bank.  In  connection  therewith  he  resumed  farming  and  in 
both  occupations  he  is  still  actively  engaged.  In  1857,  his 
farm  was  awarded  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  the  prize 
offered  for  the  best  improved  farm  in  the  State.  In  1862,  in 
connection  with  I.  C.  Dovel  and  George  Irwin,  he  leased  the 
Centre  Furnace  for  five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  purchased  the  furnace.  In  1865,  he  leased  and  con- 
ducted the  Hecla  Furnace  for  four  years  with  much  success. 
In  1869  he  built  the  Grant  Furnace,  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  which  he  has  continued  up  to  the  present 


time.     Politically,  Mr.    Kelly  is  a  republican,  but   until  the 
Van  Buren  campaign   was  identified   with  the   democratic 
party.     He  mingled  little  in  political  contests,  preferring  to 
devote  himself   to  business  interests.     In  agricultural    affairs 
he  had  taken  a  live  interest,   and  has  been  for   many   years 
president  of  the  agricultural  society   of  Lawrence     county. 
Under  his  management  this  society  has  been  very  prosperous 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  conducted  agricultural  societies 
in  Ohio.     He  united  in  his  youth  with  the   Baptist  church  of 
Ironton,  and  still  retains  his  membership  with  this  denomina- 
tion.    On  September  l8th,  1838, he  married  Sarah  Austin,  of 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  has  had  six  children,    two   sons 
living,  Lindsey  and  Ironton   A.  Kelly.      No  man   has  been 
more  prominently  identified  with  the   iron  industry   of  Law- 
rence county  than  W.  D.  Kelly,  and  not  only  in  developing 
the   mineral  resources  of   this  section,   but  in    the  general 
growth  and  advancement  of  Ironton,  he  stands  foremost.   He 
is  in  the  highest  sense  a  self-made  man.     The  large  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  him  from  his  father's  estate  was  fraudu- 
lently kept  from  his  possession,  so  that  his  success  is  due  to 
his  own  efforts.     Mr.  Kelly  has  shown  great  shrewdness  in 
his  choice  of  business.     Nothing  which  he  has   ever  under- 
taken has  been  abandoned  because  it  proved  a  failure,  and 
he  is  to-day  actively  engaged  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
all  enterprises  originated  by  himself.     During  his  long  busi- 
ness life,  all  departments  have  been  under  his  exclusive  con- 
trol, and  with  the  exception  of  his  own  sons,  he  has  admitted 
no  one  to  partnership.     Prompt  in  all  business  engagements, 
honest  and  upright  in  all  transactions,  public-spirited  as  a 
citizen,  he  is  rightly  held  in  high  esteem  by  his   fellow  citi- 
zens.    Lindsey  Kelly,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
county,  Ohio,  May  i6th,  1841.     He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ironton,  and  upon  reaching  his  majority 
became  manager  of  Centre  Furnace.      In  1871  he  removed 
to  Ironton  and  has  since  been  general  manager  of  his  father's 
iron  works.     In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  elected  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket  to  represent  the  eighth  senatorial  district,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Gallia,  Meigs,  Lawrence  and  Vin- 
ton, in  the  Ohio  senate,  and  in  1879  was  honored  by  a  reelec- 
tion to  the  same  position.     His  services  in   that  body  have 
been  characterized  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  which  was 
ably  rendered.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  dignified  yet  pleasing 
address,  endowed  with  enterprise  and  ambition,  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Ironton,      On  October   8th, 
1879,  he  married  Nannie,  daughter  of  Commodore  Honshell, 
of  the  White  Collar  Packet  Line  of  Cincinnati.      Ironton  A. 
Kelly  was  born  April  8th,  1849,  ^^  evening  previous  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  city  of  Ironton.     He  graduated  at  the  Iron- 
ton  high  school  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  there- 
after became  clerk  in  his  father's  employ,  was  made  partner 
with  his  father  in  1869,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.     Since  1868  he  has  been  financial  secretary  of  the  firm 
with  his  office  at  the  bank  in  Ironton.     He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  for  four  years  past,  and  is  now  serving 
his  third  year  as  chairman  of  the  finance"  committee.     Upon 
the  death  of  J.  C.  Dovel,    in  December,    1879,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place  as  treasurer  of  his  township,    and  in 
the  spring  of  1880,  was  elected  to  the  same  position.      May 
nth,  1872,  he  married  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Kirker,  of  Ironton,  and  has  two  sons.     With  a  quiet 
dignity  of  manner  Mr,  Kelly  combines  the  elements   of  an 
agreeable,  courteous  gentleman,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular citizens  of  the  community. 
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Preston,  William  Penn,  physician  and  surgeon, 

Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia.    His  par- 
ents were  Peter  Preston  and  Abbie  Hole,  both  representatives 
of  the  society  of  Friends.      He  is  the  sixth  in  a  family  of  six- 
teen  children,   all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  attained 
their  majority.     His  oldest  brother,  C.  H.  Preston,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  and  among  the  first  in  the  organization 
of  the  Stark  County  Medical  Society.     Another  brother,  H. 
L.  Preston,  became  widely  known  throughout  the  West  as  an 
anti-slavery  lecturer  and  debater  in  the  days  of  abolitionism, 
and  has  been  a  prominent  lawyer  in  California  for  the  past 
twenty  years.    Four  other  brothers  became  clergymen,  one  of 
the  Congregationalist  and  three  of   the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation; one  of  his  sisters  became  the  wife   of  a  clergyman, 
and  one  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  a  prominent 
lawyer.     In    1825,  the  whole   family  came  to   Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  woods  near  Hanover.     Wil- 
liam passed  his  boyhood  days  clearing  up  the  farm,  attending 
the  public  school  and  the  Friends'  school  at  Sandy  Spring. 
Having  there  obtained  an  English  education,  he  read  medi- 
cine for  three  years  with  his  brother,  C.  H.  Preston.   He  began 
practice  in  his  own  name  at  Malvern,  Ohio,  in  1839,  having 
purchased  the  office  and  appurtenances  of  Dr.  Steele.     Two 
years  afterward  he  repaired  to  Paris,  Ohio,  and  took  charge 
of  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was  absent.     After  this,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  having 
become  a  partner  with  Dr.  Bennett  of  that  place,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  served  in  the  constitutional 
convention.     On  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  C.  H. 
Preston,    and   on   account   of   his    own    failing  health,   he 
returned  to  Paris  and  took  his  brother's  office,  and  remained 
there,  in  an    active    and   profitable    practice   until  1853 — a 
period  of  ten  years.    He  then  removed  to  Alliance,  where  he 
resided  until  1857.    Having  come  into  the  possession  of  land 
near  Mendota,  Illinois,  he  removed  thither,  and  there  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  his  landed 
interests  until  1868.     During  the  war,  he  was  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  as  contract  surgeon,  and  was  engaged 
in  hospital  and  camp  practice  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
which  position  he  relinquished  in  June,  1865.     In  1868,  he 
returned  to  Alliance,  his  present  residence.     In  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  to  which  he  has  given  special  attention, 
may  be  cited  a  case  of  very  remarkable  success  in  the  com- 
paratively  new   process   of  grafting   with   small  pieces   of 
healthy  integument   for  the  cure   of  large  and^  intractable 
ulcers  resulting  from  burns  and  other  diseased  conditions. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who,  when  a  little  girl,  received 
a  terrible  burn  on  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  which  refused 
to  heal  and  became  a  suppurating  and  disgusting  ulcer,  which 
resisted  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  ablest  medical   and 
surgical  skill  in  the  State.   After  failing  in  repeated  efforts  by 
constitutional  and  local  medication,  and  twelve  years  subse- 
quent  to   the   occurrence   of   the   burn,   he   determined   to 
attempt  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  which  at  that  time  was  six 
inches  long  by  three  wide,  involving  the  outside  of  the  elbow 
and  a  portion  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  by  grafting  into  the 
ulcer  at  different  times,  small  pieces  of  healthy  integument, 
each  piece  forming  for  the  time  being,  an  island  in  the  ulcer. 
The  attempt  was  successful ;  a  healthy  skin  was  formed  and 
the  patient  recovered.     He  has  received  very  high  commen- 
dations from  professors  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College 
from  which  he  obtained  his  diploma.    He  possesses  excellent 
literary  ability,  and  has  given  to  the  public  several  poems  of 


great  merit.  He  was  a  prominent  temperance  advocate  in  the 
days  when  the  Washingtonian  society  was  organized,  and 
when  odium,  unpopularity  and  loss  of  caste  attended  such 
outspoken  advocacy,  but  he  fearlessly  defended  the  cause  on 
the  rostrum  and  before  the  public  whenever  occasion  de- 
manded ;  and  also  in  the  early  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
discussions,  and  in  advocacy  of  the  liberty  party. 
Imbibing  free  soil  principles  in  early  hfe,  he  has  ever 
been  a  strong,  uncompromising  republican.  He  took 
the  stump  for  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  Reared  under  Quaker 
influence  in  early  life,  he  afterward  affiliated  with  the  Metho- 
dists, but  has  of  late  years  been  an  officer  in  the  Disciples' 
Church.  In  1843,  he  married  Cynthia  E.,  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Tinker,  of  Randolph,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  a  family  which 
clearly  traces  its  genealogy  back  to  Thomas  Tinker,  who 
came  over  in  the  May-Flower.  Four  children  have  resulted 
from  this  union,  three  living,  namely  :  Annette,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor John  A.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  New  Erie  Organ 
Company ;  Mrs.  B.  B.  EUiott,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  G. 
M.  Shaw,  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Preston  is  a  progressive,  ener- 
getic, influential  member  of  the  community,  and  is  always 
found  among  the  leaders  in  every  public-spirited  reform. 

Hastings,  John  B.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  iron  worker  and 
inventor,  was  born   in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  August 
2d,  1836.     His  father,  George  Hastings,  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land to  America  when  very  young,  with  his  father,  who  was 
also,  George   Hastings.      The    family    settled  in   Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Centre 
county  in  the  same  State.     There  the  father  of  our  subject 
married   Marietta   Brinton,   the   issue   of  which  union  was 
eleven  children,  five  living.     He  died  in  1869,  aged  sixty- 
two.     John  B.  Hastings  is  the  second  son  in  the  family,  and 
was  privileged  to  enjoy,  when  young,  only  the  advantages 
of  the  common  school.     He  was  put  to  work  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  rolling-mill,  and  in  this  way  became 
initiated  into  the  iron  business.     This  was  in  Huntington 
county,  Pennsylvania.     In  1853,  he   removed  to  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  roller  in  the  Bellemont 
Iron  Works  of  that  place,  which  were  run  under  the   firm 
name  of  Norton,  Achison  &  Co.     Five  years  subsequently, 
he  became  "boss"  roller  in  the  same  establishment,   and 
held    the    position     until    1863.      In    the    spring    of    that 
year,  he  removed  to  Ironton  and  took  charge  of  the  rolls  in 
the  Bellefont  Iron  Works,  which  place  he  has  occupied  to  the 
present  time.     During  his  connection  with  the  Bellefont  Iron 
Works  Company,  he  has  invented  four  important  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
all  of  which  have  been  patented.     His  first  invention  was  a 
roll  cleaner  and  polisher.     His  second  is  known  as  the  cele- 
brated shove-under ;  the  third  consists  of  the  three  high  rolls 
for  reducing  iron ;  and  the  fourth,  is  a  chill  bearing  for  the 
rolls.     For  several  years  he  has  been  a  stockholder  in  the 
Bellefont  Iron  Works,  and  for  eight  years  a  director  in  them. 
In  1868,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Ironton  city  council 
and  was  made  its  president  in  1869.     In  1876,  he  was  again 
elected  and  made  president  of  the  same,  and  has  held  that 
office  since  the  latter  date,  which  makes  him  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.     In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a  staunch 
republican,  is  a  member  of  the  Lawrence  county  republican 
central  committee,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  same  ;  also 
a  member   of   the  republican   congressional  committee  for 
for  the  eleventh  district  of  the  State.     For  the  last  eight 
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years,  with  one  exception,  he  has  been  an  annual  delegate  to 
the  county  conventions  of  his  party.  He  has  been  an  Odd 
Fellow  fourteen  years.  He  holds  his  religious  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ironton,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  trustee  for  fifteen  years,  and,  for  most  of  the  time, 
president  of  the  body.  He  has  always  been  an  active, 
zealous  worker  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  for  several  years 
served  as  treasurer.  August  6th,  i860,  he  married  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  William  Ainsworth  of  Wheeling,  Virginia.  The 
fruits  of  this  union  have  been  five  children,  four  living,  as 
follows:  George  A.,  Charles  M.,  Arthur  D.  and  John  W. 
Hastings  ;  all  of  them,  boys  of  high  intelligence  and  promise. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  made  a  record  of  praiseworthy  industry, 
and  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  for  twenty-seven  years  past, 
he  has  lost  only  four  days  on  account  of  sickness.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
advancement  of  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  his 
community,  and  with  a  character  for  sterling  integrity  and 
gentlemanly  manners,  he  is  greatly  esteemed,  both  as  a 
business  man  and  a  citizen. 

Perkins,  Jacob,  capitahst  and  railroad  promoter,  was 
born  at  Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  September  ist,  1822  ; 
resided  in  Cleveland,  and  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  January 
i2th,  1859.  He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Perkins,  now  living 
at  Cleveland ;  of  studious  disposition  from  his  boyhood,  and 
after  thorough  preparation  at  Burton  Academy,  Ohio,  and  at ' 
an  academy  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  he  entered  Yale 
College  in  1837.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  liter- 
ary and  oratorical  abilities,  delivering  the  philosophic  oration 
at  his  junior  exhibition,  and  being  chosen  second  editor  of 
the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  a  position  he  filled  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  his  classmates. 
•His  close  application  to  study  and  the  additional  labor  of 
literary  work  was,  however,  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  junior  year  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  studies  and  go  home  without  graduating  with  his  own 
class.  In  the  succeeding  year,  his  health  having  improved, 
he  returned  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1842.  On  leav- 
ing college  he  entered  his  father's  office  in  Warren,  and  was 
engaged  closely  in  its  business  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  with  his  brothers  he  was  some  time  engaged  in  settling 
the  large  estate.  After  his  return  to  Warren  he  was  fre- 
quently called  on  to  address  the  people  upon  public  occasions, 
and  always  with  success.  He  became  early  interested  in 
politics,  taking  the  anti-slavery  side,  which  was  then  not  in 
popular  favor,  and  made  many  effective  speeches  in  support 
of  its  principles  and  measures.  An  address  delivered  in  1848 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  boldness  and  distinctness 
with  which  it  asserted  the  right  of  self-ownership  to  belong  to 
every  person,  without  regard  to  color  or  race.  The  abilities 
he'displayed,  his  strong  convictions  of  right,  and  the  fearless- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  them,  led  the  people  of  his 
district  to  choose  him  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Ohio  Constitution  which  was  adopted  in 
1851,  and  remains  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  His 
political  principles  placed  him  with  the  minority  in  that  body, 
but  his  influence  and  position  were  equalled  by  few  in  the 
dominant  party.  This  was  the  only  political  position  held  by 
him,  except  that  in  1856  he  was  one  of  the  senatorial  Presi- 
dential electors  for  Ohio  on  the  Fremont  ticket.  As  might 
be  expected  from  his  early  devotion  to  study  he  was  in  later 
life   an   earnest  friend  of  educational   enterprises.     It  was 


owing  to  his  suggestion  and  persistence  that  the  authorities  of 
Western  Reserve  College  were  induced  to  adopt  the  condi- 
tions of  a  permanent  fund  rather  than  to  solicit  unconditional 
contributions,  and,  in  connection  with  his  brothers,  he  made 
the  first  contribution  to  that  fund.     The  wisdom  of  the  course 
adopted  was  shown  in  after  years,  when  dissensions  and  em- 
barrassment crippled  the  institution  and  would  have  destroyed 
it  but  for  the  permanent  fund  which  enabled  it  to  weather  the 
storm,  and  which  became  the  nucleus  of  its  permanent  en- 
dowment.    He  gave  another  proof  of  his  public  spirit  and 
generous  liberality  by  uniting  with  two  others  of  like  spirit  in 
purchasing  the  grounds  for  Woodland  cemetery  at  Warren, 
beautifying  them,  and  then  transferring  the  property  to  the 
existing  corporation.     The  most  important  enterprise  of  his 
life,  and  one  which  has  conferred  vast  benefits  upon  the  pub- 
lic, was  the  building  and  management  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Mahoning  Railroad,     Soon  after  returning  from  the  Consti- 
tutional convention  he  became  interested  in  the  scheme  for  a 
railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  and  was  most  influential  in  procuring  the 
charter  and  organizing  the  company,  of  which  he  was  made 
president.     It  was  very  difficult  to  procure  subscriptions  to 
the  stock,  most  of  the  capitalists  of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
being  interested  in  other  and  partly  conflicting  lines.     In 
1853  work  was  commenced  with  a  small  stock  subscription, 
and  the  gradual  tightening  of  the  money  market  operated  to 
prevent  much  increase.     The  bonds  were  placed  with  great 
difficulty,  and  when  the  financial   crisis  occurred,  with  the 
road  still  unfinished,  the  bonds  were  unsalable.     Railroads 
which  were  to  have  connected  with  the  Mahoning  and  so 
have  prolonged  the  line  to  the  seaboard  were  abandoned,  and 
the  prospects  of  that  road  thus  rendered  still  more  gloomy. 
In  this  emergency  but  one  of  two  courses  remained  open  to 
the  management :  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  lose  all  that 
had  been  invested,  or  to  push  it  to  completion,  from  Cleve- 
land to  the  coal  fields,  by  the  pledge  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  managers.     The  latter  course  was 
chosen  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  he  agreeing,  in  case  of  disas- 
ter, to  pay  the  first  J  100,000  of  loss  and  to  share  equally  with 
the  others  in  any  further  sacrifice.     In  1854  he  went  to  Eng- 
land with  the  hope  of  raising  money,  but  returned  unsuccess- 
ful.    In  1856  the  road  was  completed  to  Youngstown,  and  the 
development  of  the  coal  and  iron  business  commenced.     In 
June,  1857,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly   attached, 
died  of  consumption.     His   close  attention  at  her  sick  bed 
broke  down  his  constitution.    The  latter  part  of  the  winter 
of  1857-58  was  spent  in  the  Southern  States,  as  was  also  the 
following  summer,  when  he  again  visited  the  South,  but  the 
disease  was  beyond  cure,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1859, 
he  died  at  Havana,  Cuba.     His  remains  were  embalmed  and 
brought   home    to  Warren,    where  they  were   interred  in 
Woodland  cemetery.     His  character  shows  clearly  in  the  acts 
of  his  life.     Richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  he  used  those 
gifts  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  freedom,  though  thus 
sacrificing  all  hope  of  a  political  career  he  was  so  well  fitted 
to  adorn.      Fond  of  study,  and  with  wealth  to  indulge  his 
tastes,  he  sacrificed  ease,  wealth  and  health  for  the  pubUc 
benefit.     One  of  his  last  remarks  was  that  on  his  tombstone 
might  justly  be  engraved,   "Died  of  the  Mahoning  Rail- 
road."    He  was  married  October  24th,  1850,  to  Miss  EUza- 
beth  O.  Tod,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  I.  Tod,  of  Melton,  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio.     His  wife  and  two  of  his  three  children  died 
before  him.     His  son,  Jacob  B.  Perkins,  alone  survives  him. 
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Kerr,  Washington   H.,  captain  of  the  steamer 
Buckeye  State,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Law- 
rence county,  Ohio,  March  8th,  1814,  and   died  in   Ironton, 
Ohio,  April  20th,   1880.      He  was  a    son   of   Judge  Gabriel 
Kerr,  a  prominent  citizen  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Lawrence 
county,  Ohio.     For   several  years,   beginning  at   about  the 
age  of  ten,  he  carried  the  mail  on  horseback  between  Ports- 
mouth  and  Burlington.     At  an   early  age,   also,  he  made 
several  trips  South  on  keel  and  trading  boats,  and  afterwards 
on  flat  and  wood  boats  to    Cincinnati  and  Louisville.      His 
river  career  began  at  Burlington,  Ohio,  when  a  mere  lad  he 
placed  his  clothes  upon  his  back  and  swam  to  a  keel  boat, 
and  left  for  New  Orleans.     He  began  to  learn   the  piloting 
business  when  about  sixteen,  under  Captain  H.  N.  Gillet,  of 
Burlington,  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  Packet  Line,  and 
followed  it  for  some  twenty  years.      He  was  a  man  of  iron 
constitution,  and  stood  the  entire  watch  at  the  wheel  between 
those  cities  when  pilots  were  scarce.     He  followed  the  river 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  pilot  and  commander,  and  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  pilots 
in  active  service.     Among  others,  he  commanded  the  steam- 
ers Tiber,  Lady  Byron,  J.  B.  Ford,  Golden  Era,  Revenue, 
Kenton,  Citizen,  Robert  Moore,  Granite  State  and  Buckeye 
State.     He  also  commanded  and  had  stock  in   the    Tiber, 
Lady  Byron,  Irene,  Highlander,  Kenton,  J.  B.  Ford,  Robert 
Moore  and  the  two  steamboats  called  Buckeye  State,  his  last 
success  being  the  well-known  iron  wheel  Buckeye  State.    He 
did  his  principle  boating   above  Cincinnati    and  was  long 
identified  with  the  Portsmouth  and   Pittsburg  Packet  trade. 
During  his  long  life  on  the  river  he  became  very  widely 
known,  and  had  a  host  of  warm  friends,  among   all   classes, 
but  especially  among  boatmen.      He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  endurance  and  carved  out  his  own  way  and  for- 
tune from  boyhood  until  death,  at  which  time  he  was   one- 
fourth  owner  iii  the  Granite  State  and  the  Buckeye  State.   As 
a   steamboatman  he  was  eminently    successful.      He    was 
noted  for  having  the  boats  he  commanded  leave  promptly  on 
time.     He  disliked  very  much  to  have  a  passenger  doubt  his 
word,  and  those  who  presumed  too  much  on  this  particular 
point  sometimes  received  a  set-back.     Another  peculiarity 
about  him  was  that  he  would  never  overload  a  boat ;    as  a 
consequence,  he  rarely  ever  met  with  an  accident,  and  was 
always  about  on  schedule  time  ;  he  always  made  it   a  point 
to  have  a  little  water  to  spare.     He  probably  made  a  greater 
number  of  trips  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  than  any 
other  boatman,  as  he  never  was  engaged  in  any  other  trade, 
except  between  here  and  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville.    Captain  Kerr's  life  was  not  exempt  from  the  reverses 
incident  to  all  business  affairs.     Of  these  he  met  with  several 
quite  serious  ones,  but  in  the  darkest  hour  his  courage  never 
failed  him.       With  a  clear  head,  resolute    will  and  honest 
heart  he  struggled  on,  and  scorned  the  idea  of  settling  with 
creditors  for  anything  less  than  a  hundred  cents  in  the  dollar. 
Striking  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  recalled  by  many  of  his 
intimate  friends,  who  to-day  aver  with  pride,  that  "  Captain 
Kerr's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."     He  was  a  man  of 
marked  individuality,  and  although  his  long  contact  with  the 
rough,  outside  world  gave  him  an   appearance  that  might 
have  impressed  a  stranger  with  the  idea  of  austerity  or  blunt- 
ness,  yet  in  reality  he  was  as  tender-hearted  as   a  woman, 
and  many  an  unfortunate  whom  he  kindly  aided,  will  drop  a 
tear  to  his  memory.     On  January  6th,  1839,  ^^  married  Ruth 
Ward,  daughter  of  Edward  Ward,  who  was  an  early  coroner 


of  Lawrence  county  Ohio.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  former  deceased.  He 
removed  to  Ironton  in  1850,  where  his  family  now  reside, 
consisting  of  his  widow  and  her  three  daughters,  Emily, 
Urania  and  Ella.  The  Masonic  Lodge,  of  Ironton,  of  which 
he  was  an  old  and  greatly  esteemed  member,  took  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  death  in  their  resolution  of  respect  and 
condolence,  as  also  did  the  steamboat  men  of  Cincinnati. 
His  funeral  was  perhaps  the  largest  ever  attended  in  Ironton. 

Hall,  CaMILLUS,  physician  and  surgeon,  Burling- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  August  7th,  1812.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  ten 
children  of  Camillus  and  Elizabeth  Britton  Hall.  Passing  the 
years  of  his  minority  on  his  father's  farm,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  common  school  and  a  brief  academic  course,  he 
began  his  preparation  for  the  profession  of  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  George  F.  Dunbar,  a  very  prominent 
physician  of  his  native  town,  with  whom  he  remained  three 
and  a  half  years,  attended  medical  lectures  in  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
In  the  following  autumn  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  after  a 
year's  practice  in  Portsmouth,  Scioto  county,  removed  to 
Burlington,  Lawrence  county,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
At  the  time  of  his  settlement  there,  the  surrounding  country 
was  but  little  less  than  a  wilderness.  He  immediately 
stepped  into  a  large  and  what  subsequently  became  a 
lucrative  practice,  his  circuit  extending  for  many  miles 
around.  Though  favored,  himself,  with  limited  school 
privileges,  he  has  always  taken  an  active,  lively  interest  in 
promotion  of  education,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  first 
school  board  of  Burlington,  and  has  been  connected  with  it 
ever  since,  most  of  the  time  in  an  official  capacity.  He  has 
filled  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Burlington  since  the  days  of 
President  Tyler,  which  makes  him,  in  all  probability,  the 
oldest  postmaster  in  Ohio.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ironton,  of  which 
he  is  now  a  director.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Law- 
rence County  Medical  Society,  now  known  as  the  Lawrence 
County  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor,  also,  to  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the 
country.  On  November  22d,  1838,  he  married  Alice  Clough, 
of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  but  formerly  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  results  of  this  union  have  been  two  children^a  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  latter,  Ethel  G.  Hall,  is  wife  of  B.  K.  John- 
ston, oldest  son  of  Hon.  B.  Johnston.  The  son,  Cecil 
St.  Clair  Hall,  received  his  education  at  the  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens,  read  medicine  with  his  father,  attended  medical 
lectures  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  in 
Bellevue  Medical  Hospital  College,  New  York  City,  from 
which  latter  institution  he  graduated  with  honor  in  February, 
1869,  and  began  practice  in  the  following  spring  in  Ceredo, 
West  Virginia.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine,  natural  endow- 
ments and  ripe  scholarship,  and  entered  upon  his  profession 
with  more  than  ordinarily  flattering  prospects,  but  was  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  died  in  May,  1870,  of  consump- 
tion, which  had  been  engendered  by  exposure  while  in  the 
one  hundred  days  service  in  our  late  civil  war.  Of  those  now 
living.  Dr.  Hall  is  the  pioneer  physician  of  Southern  Ohio. 
He  has  been  in  uninterrupted  practice  for  forty-four  years,  a 
period  longer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  practicing  physician 
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in  the  State.  Although  he  has  been  frequently  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  legislative  honors,  he  has  invariably- 
declined.  He  has  given  his  entire  attention  to  his  practice, 
and  occupies  a  high  and  honored  rank  among  the  profession 
in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  still  remains  in  active  prac- 
tice and  is  remarkably  vigorous  for  his  years.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  judgment,  independent  thought,  pro- 
nounced opinions,  and  sterling  good  sense.  During  his  long 
and  extended  residence  in  Burlington,  he  has  contributed 
very  greatly,  by  his  counsel,  influence,  and  liberality  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  community,  where, 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  citizen,  he  is  universally  respected. 

Cross,  D.  W.,  of  Cleveland,  lawyer  and  capitalist, 
was  born  in  Richland  township,  now  called  Pulaski,  Oswego 
county.  New  York,  November  17th,  1814.  He  received  it  lib- 
eral education  at  Hamilton  Seminary,  one  of  the  first  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  State,  and  on  leaving  it,  in  1836,  he 
removed  to  Cleveland  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in 
the  office  of  Payne  &  Wilson,  who  were  then  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  vicinity.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  deputy-collector  for  the  port  of  Cleveland. 
He  still  continued  the  study  of  law,  and  in  due  time  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts.  The  follow- 
ing eighteen  years,  with  one  vacation,  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States  government.  During  this  time 
he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  management  of 
the  custom-house  departments,  in  appreciation  of  which  he 
at  one  time  received  a  compliment  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  shape  of  a  check  for  ^^500.  His  policy  was 
ever  to  protect  the  interests  of  commerce.  In  1844  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Robert  Parks,  who  was  collector  for 
the  port  of  Cleveland  afterward,  under  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 
The  firm  of  Cross  &  Parks  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  i860.  In  1848-49,  our  subject  was  elected  township 
clerk,  an  office  which  then  existed  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing taxes  for  "  outside  lots,"  disbursing  moneys  for  the  poor, 
etc.,  an  important  office  in  those  days.  He  was  elected  to 
this  post  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  up  to  that  time  to 
a  candidate  for  a  city  office,  and  had  a  majority  in  every 
ward.  In  1849,  ^^  ^'^'^^  elected  to  the  city  council.  In  1855, 
he  commenced  investigating  the  coal  deposits  at  Mineral 
Ridge,  and,  in  company  with  the  late  Oliver  H.  Perry,  pur- 
chased about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  coal  lands,  be- 
sides leasing  several  tracts.  The  first  cargo  of  Mineral 
Ridge  coal  ever  brought  to  Cleveland  was  shipped  by  Perry, 
Cross  &  Co.,  the  total  cost,  delivered  on  the  docks  at  Cleve- 
land, being  ^2.90  the  ton.  The  coal  was  shipped  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal.  Mr.  Perry's  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Nathan  P.  Payne,  in  1859,  ^""^  *^^  business  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  D.  W.  Cross  &  Co.  In  i860,  the 
company  formed  a  coalition  with  Lemuel  Crawford,  owner 
of  the  Chippewa  and  Brier  Hill  mines,  which  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  one  year.  At  this  time  Isaac 
Newton  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  business,  the  firm 
being  known  as  Cross,  Payne  &  Co.,  and  operations  were 
commenced  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  They  discovered 
the  Summit  Bank  coal  deposits,  which  they  connected  with 
the  canal  at  Middlebury  by  a  railroa^  three  miles  in  length. 
They  repaired  the  feeder  canal  from  Middlebury  to  Akron, 
built  extensive  docks  and  shutes,  capable  of  handling  four 
to  five  hundred  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  employed  a  work- 
ing force  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.    The  coal  was 


of  superior  quality,  and  the  nearest  mines  to  Cleveland  then 
open.     New  lands  were  purchased  and  leased  from  time  to 
time,  tenement  houses  erected,  and  the  business  reduced  to  a 
system.     In  1867,  he  partially  retired  from  the  coal  business, 
retaining,  however,  his  interest  in  coal  lands,  and  continu- 
ing active  in  this  and  other  business.     He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  in  encouraging  and  developing  the  man- 
ufactures of   Cleveland,  fully  realizing  that  those  interests 
would  be  best  subserved  by  bringing  cheap  coal  to  the  mar- 
ket.    His  efforts  in  this  direction  have  proved  most  success- 
ful.    Fifteen  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     He  owns  large  coal 
interests  in  Brier  Hill  coal  lands  in  the  former  State,  and 
also  in  the  coal  lands  of  Straitsville  in  the  latter.     He  was 
president  of  the  Winslow  Car  Roofing  Company  and  of  the 
Cleveland  Steam  Gauge  Company,  and  is  also  a  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  Amherst  Stone  Company.     In  his  earlier 
years  he  was  very  fond  of  deer  hunting,  and  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful hunter.     From   1837,  he  spent  thirteen  consecutive 
seasons  in  pursuit  of  this  and  other  game  in  Paulding,  Van 
Vert  and  Henry  counties,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio. 
He  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  deer  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
in  1856,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Abram.     He  is  a  member  of 
the  famous  Winans  Point  shooting  club,  which  owns  about 
six  thousand  acres  of  fine  hunting  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sandusky  Bay.     On  one  of  the  annual  excursions  to  this  re- 
sort, he  killed  the  largest  number  of  wild  geese  ever  killed 
by  a  member  of  the  club.     He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  the 
fisherman's  art,  and  in  company  with  Oliver  Perry,  was  the 
first  to  discover  trout  fishing  among  the  rocks  in  Lake  Su- 
perior.    He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  celebrated  military 
company,  the  Cleveland  Grays,  in  1837,  and  kept  a  thorough 
and  correct  history  of  that  organization.     The  Cleveland  Ly- 
ceum, an  old  established  and  important  debating  society  in 
early  times,  also  elected  him  its  secretary  for  some  years, 
dating  from  1839.     I"  '840  he  married  Miss  Loraine  P.  Lee, 
of  Bloomfield,  New  York.     In  1873,  his  wife,  with  their  only 
son,  visited  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.     After  an 
absence  of  about  eighteen  months  she  returned,  and  died 
January  23d,  1875. 

Powell,  Thomas  E.,  lawyer,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
was  born  there  February  28th,  1842.  His  father  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Powell,  a  well-known  lawyer,  and  author  of  the 
"Analysis  of  American  Law,"  "Proceedings  in  Chancery,'' 
etc.,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  emigrated  to  this  country, 
with  his  father  in  the  year  1800,  as  a  little  child.  Thomas 
E.  Powell  was  educated  with  all  the  advantages  the  univer- 
sity town  of  Delaware,  the  county  seat  of  Delaware  county, 
Ohio,  could  afford.  He  graduated  from  the  university  there 
in  1863,  and  after  four  years  spent  in  study  with  his  father, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Delaware.  Having  a  well  balanced  mind, 
and  eager  to  acquire  distinction  in  his  profession,  he  entered 
into  partnership  in  1867  with  Hon.  WiUiam  P.  Reid,  a  very 
prominent  lawyer  of  Delaware,  and  this  partnership  contin- 
ued until  the  death  of  the  latter,  leaving  the  business  of  the 
firm,  large  and  profitable,  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Powell  is  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  cases  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and  has  the  largest 
and  most  lucrative  practice  in  central  Ohio.  Being  devoted 
to  his  profession,  Mr.  Powell  has  not  sought  reputation  as  a 
politician,   although   strongly   urged  to   do   so.       His   only 
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departure  from  this  decision  occurred  in  1875,  when  he 
accepted  the  democratic  nomination  for  attorney-general  of 
Ohio,  and  although  running  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other  nominees  on  that  ticket,  was  defeated  with  all  of  them. 
He  has  several  times  decUned  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  although  the  nomi- 
nation was  tendered  by  his  party  when  his  election  would 
have  certainly  followed  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 
In  1872  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Thompson,  daughter  of 
Bishop  Thompson,  formerly  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  at  one  time  editor  of  the  ChrisHan  Advocate. 
Three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  have  been  the 
fruit  of  this  union. 

RODARMOR,  John   Franklin,  lumber  merchant 
and  builder,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio,  December  2Sth,  1844.    His  grandfather,  John  Rodar- 
mor,  was  a  very  early  pioneer  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia. 
His  parents   were  Jonas  Rodarmor  and  Margaret  B.  Par- 
kins, both  natives  of  Virginia.      They  emigrated  to  Ohio 
early  in  the  present  century  and  settled  near  Centerville, 
Gallia  county.     His  father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,«and  for 
many  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Ohve  Furnace  Company, 
of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  in  the  capacity  of  wagon-maker. 
In  1849,  he  removed  to  Ironton,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  held  the  office  of  city  com- 
missioner.    He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.     His  oldest 
son,  Columbus  Rodarmor,  entered  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment   at    the    breaking    out    of    our    late    civil    war,    was 
actively  engaged  during  the  entire  conflict,  and  then  became 
an  officer  in  the  regular  army.     While  in  the  three  years 
service,  he  belonged  to  battery  K,  of  the  ist  Ohio  light 
artillery,  and  had  command  of  the  battery  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
at  Gettysburg,  which,  during  the  fight,  was  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.     He  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Bull's 
Run,  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks,  Lookout  Mountain,  Murfrees- 
boro  and  others.    He  was  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier  and 
made  a  very  creditable  military  record.    At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  immediately  entered  th'e  service  of  the  regular  army 
and  was  connected  with  the  4th  cavalry.     He  died  at  Chey- 
enne, in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  October,  1876,  aged  forty- 
two.     John  F.  Rodarmor,  the  second  son,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Ironton.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  started  out  in  the  world  for  himself,  and  has  worked  his 
•  way  to  a  position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Lawrence  county.    His  first  venture  was  at  school  teach- 
ing, in  which  he  engaged  in  Scott  Town,  in  Lawrence  county, 
for  six  months,  receiving  therefor  jjSioo,  and,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  that  day,  boarding  round  among  the  pupils.    He  then 
found  employment  for  about  a  year  as  clerk  of  a  steamer  on 
the  Cumberland  river ;  after  which  he  proceeded  on  foot  from 
Cairo  to  Altoona,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  and  there  engaged 
as  clerk  in  a  drug  store  at  II14  per  month.     Subsequently  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  became  salesman  in  a  boot  and  shoe 
store  in  Cincinnati,  and,  still  later,  was  bookkeeper  in  the 
wholesale  notion   house  in  the  same  city.      In   1869,   he 
returned  to  his  native  county  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper 
for  Messrs.  Newman  &  Co.,  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  Ironton. 
In  1872,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  subse- 
quently purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock,  and  is  now  sole 
proprietor  and  manager.    The  business  of  the  establishment 
is  the  building  of  boats  and  barges,  and  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  for  all  other  purposes.     His  factory  is  supphed  with 
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appUances  for  executing  the  finest  work  in  the  manufacturing 
line  that  can  be  done  anywhere.    On  September  loth,  1868, 
he  married  Miss  Semiramis,  daughter  of  Aaron  Cleveland! 
of  Amelia,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  and  who  has  borne  him 
three  sons.     The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.   Rodarmor, 
Captain  Martin  Pease,  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  was  at 
an  early  day  the  captain  of  a  well-known  whaling  ship.    For 
four  years  past,  our  subject  has  held  a  seat  in  the  Ironton  city 
council,  and  is  vice-president  of  the   same.      He  is  a  Past 
Grand  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.    In  politics 
he  is  a  staunch  democrat,  and  has  been  quite  an  active  local 
politician.     For  several  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Lawrence  county  central  democratic  committee.    Mr.  Rodar- 
mor is  a  fine  example  of  a  self-made  man.     His  father  was 
poor  and  unable  to  give  his  children  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  young  Rodarmor  began  the  world  with  only  ^(2.50, 
borrowed  money  ;  but,  by  the  force  of  well-directed  industry, 
he  has  risen  to  be  the  leading  lumber  merchant  of  Ironton. 
He  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  business 
man,  being  an   excellent  financier,  shrewd,   cautious,   and 
calculating.     He  is  one  of  the  few  business  men  of  Ironton 
who  passed  safely  through  the  late  pecuniary  crisis.     He  is 
energetic  and  enterprising,  attends  closely  to  his  department 
of  business,  and  occupies  an  influential  leading  rank  among 
the  live  business  men  of  his  community.     Personally,  he  is 
an  agreeable,  affable  gentleman. 

Johnson,  W.  W.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  Ironton,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  August  17th,   1826. 
He  is  the  third  son  of  Solomon  Johnson  and  EUzabeth  War- 
tenbe,  the  former  from  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  and 
the  latter  from  Brooks  coiinty,  Virginia.     His  father  became 
a  pioneer  from   Connecticut  to   Muskingum   county,  Ohio, 
shortly  after  the  year   1800.     Our  subject  passed  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  and  received  such 
education  as  the  early  day  winter  schools  afforded.     Among 
the  conveniences  of  that  time  was  the  log  cabin  school-house 
with  its  greased  paper  windows,  seats  made  of  split  logs,  and 
floor  of  the  same  material.     These  meagre  advantages  were 
supplemented  by  a  brief  attendance  in  Muskingum  College 
at  Concord,  Ohio.     Ambitious  of  improvement,  however,  he 
diligently  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  private  reading  and 
study  ;  and  when  about  seventeen,  began  teaching  school  in 
the  winter  seasons,  and  so  continued  for  some  five   years. 
Choosing  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  conducted  his  reading 
in  this  line  for  nearly  a  year  by  himself,  and  finished  in  the 
office  of  Judge  C.  C.  Converse  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,   a  man 
prominent  in  his  day  for  his  legal  learning  and  professional 
zeal,  and  who  was  once  speaker  in  the  Ohio  senate,  and  sub- 
sequently elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Johnson  remained  with  Judge  Converse  about  two  years, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  district  court  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  in  September,  1852,  being  examined  by  Judges 
Ranney,  Stillwell,  Jewett,  and  Alexander.     He  immediately 
began  practice  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Filled  with  an  honorable  emulation,  and  with  a  fair  field 
before  him,  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  known  as  a 
rising  man  in  his  profession      In  1857,  he  was  elected  com- 
mon pleas  judge  of  the  second  sub-division  of  the  seventh 
judicial  district  of  Ohio,  and  held  the  office  ten  years.    In 
1867,  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  party  upon  the  negro  fran- 
chise question,  and  retired  to  private  life.    In  1870,  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  by 
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Governor  Hayes,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Towne  of  Portsmouth.  In  the  same  year  also, 
he  was  again  elected,  without  opposition,  to  the  common 
pleas  bench,  but  resigned  in  1872,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  then  took  charge  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Iron- 
ton,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  1864,  and  for 
several  years  acted  as  its  president.  In  1873,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  by  the  republican  party  for  supreme 
judge  in  place  of  Judge  Stone,  resigned.  Early  in  1876,  at 
the  importunate  solicitation  of  Governor  Hayes,  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  one  of  the  supreme  court  commission 
under  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  to 
dispose  of  the  accumulated  docket  of  the  supreme  court. 
On  this  occasion  Governor  Hayes  addressed  him  in  the 
most  complimentary  manner.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
supreme  judge  commission,  he  served  as  chief  judge  of  the 
commission.  His  decisions  will  be  found  in  the  27th,  28th, 
30th,  32d  and  33d  Ohio  State  Reports.  In  1876,  also,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  which  position 
he  now  occupies.  On  October  26th,  1854,  he  married  Ella, 
daughter  of  Judge  William  Blocksom  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  State  under 
the  old  constitution.  The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  two 
children,  one  living.  Politically,  he  was  formerly  an  anti- 
slavery  whig,  and  now  a  republican.  For  several  years  he 
served  on  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  his  adopted  city, 
and  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  to  educational  progress. 
He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  The  positions  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill  are  marked  testimonials  of  Judge 
Johnson's  high  professional  standing,  and  his  commanding 
abilities  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist  are  fully  recognized 
throughout  the  State.  Modest  and  retiring  in  manners,  pass- 
ing for  less  than  his  real  worth,  he  is  a  man  of  high  and  sub- 
stantial attainments ;  and  in  his  home  community,  he  enjoys 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  know  him,  regardless  of  party 
or  condition,  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  reliable  citizens. 

Campbell,  Hiram,  &  Sons,  is  the  name  of  one 

of  the  leading  iron  manufacturing  firms  of  Ironton,  Law- 
rence county,  Ohio.  Hiram  Campbell,  the  senior  partner, 
was  born  in  Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  in  November,  1810, 
and,  when  quite  a  young  lad,  came  with  his  father's  family 
to  Brown  county,  Ohio.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Hillsboro,  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  for  a  few 
years  published  the  Hillsboro  Gazette.  While  there  he  mar- 
ried Rachael  T.  Starr,  a  niece  of  David  Trimble,  of  the 
Trimble  Iron  Works,  in  Greenup  county,  Kentucky.  He 
subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  uncle,  became  con- 
nected with  the  Trimble  Iron  Works,  as  bookkeeper  at  the 
Argillite  Furnace,  in  which  capacity  he  served  five  years,  and 
thus  became  initiated  into  iron  business.  In  the  meantime 
Mrs.  Campbell  died.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Ohio  and 
became  connected  as  clerk  and  part  proprietor  with  the 
Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  in  Lawrence  County.  This  fur- 
nace was  built  in  1834,  and  was  one  among  the  earliest  in 
the  Hanging  Rock  region.  Some  years  afterward  Mr. 
Campbell  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  works.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
by  whom  the  town  of  Ironton  was  laid  out ;  also  of  the  Iron 
Railroad  which  connects  the  rich  mineral  fields  of  Lawrence 
county  with  the  Ohio  River  at  Ironton ;  and  he  has  since  con- 


tinued a  stockholder  in  both  companies.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Big  Sandy  Packet 
Company,  whose  boats  ply  between  Cincinnati  and  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  director  in  the  company.  In 
the  fall  of  1842,  he  was  elected  on  the  whig  ticket  to  rep- 
resent Lawrence  county  in  the  Ohio  legislature  and  served  in 
the  sessions  of  1842-43.  In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Campbell  mar- 
ried Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  I.  Woodrow,  of  Hillsboro, 
Ohio.  The  results  of  this  union  have  been  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  favorably  settled  in  life  and 
all  residents  of  Ironton.  The  three  sons,  John  W.,  Joseph 
H.  and  Harry  H.  Campbell,  and  the  two  sons-in-law,  John 
H.  Moulton  and  B.  M.  Caldwell,  now  constitute  the  firm  of 
H.  Campbell  and  Sons.  In  1877  this  firm  erected  what  is 
known  as  the  Sarah  Furnace,  situated  on  the  river  bank  just 
above  the  city  of  Ironton.  Its  product  is  coke  iron,  and  that 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  charcoal  iron.  The  capacity 
of  the  two  furnaces  is  about  fifty  tons  a  day.  They  have 
been  managed  with  great  care,  and  worked  with  remarkable 
success.  The  quality  of  the  iron  turned  out  by  them  is 
unrivalled,  the  Sarah  and  Mount  Vernon  iron  having 
acquired  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  entire  West.  The 
Mount  Vernon  Furnace  is  managed  by  John  W.  Campbell, 
the  oldest  son  ;  while  Joseph  H.  and  Harry  H.  Campbell 
have  charge  of  the  Sarah  Furnace,  and  John  H.  Moulton 
has  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  firm.  All  the 
members  of  this  firm  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  community  as  directors  and  stockholders. 
The  firm  are  now  erecting  on  the  river  bank,  near  the  foot  of 
Lawrence  street,  Ironton,  a  substantial  and  commodious 
structure  to  be  used  as  a  general  office  for  all  their  business. 
The  building  is  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, including  five  fines  of  telephone.  John  W.  Campbell 
married  Florence  C,  daughter  of  Major  Chambers  Baird,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  has  three  children. 
H.  H.  Campbell  married  Lizzie,  daughter  of  E.  Bixby,  of 
Ironton,  and  has  one  child.  Joseph  H.  Campbell  was  born 
in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  March  6th,  1848,  and  received  his 
education  at  Rensallaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New 
York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1868.  On  April  18th,  1872, 
he  married  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Col.  E.  M.  Norton,  a  dis- 
tinguished iron  master  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  nail  manufacture  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Two  daughters  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Politic- 
ally he  has  always  been  a  republican.  His  religious  con-  ^ 
nection  is  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ironton,  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ironton.  In  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life, 
and  possessed  of  fine  business  talent  and  sterling  integrity, 
he  occupies  a  very  influential  rank  in  the  business  and  social 
circles  of  his  community.  Hiram  Campbell,  as  his  record 
shows,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  iron  business  in  the 
Hanging  Rock  region,  and  has  been,  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  the  greater  part  of  the  industries  of  his  city 
and  county.  He  possesses  excellent  financiering  abilities, 
and  his  business  career  has  been  one  of  signal  success.  Of 
late  years  he  has  given  up  all  active  participation  in  business 
to  his  sons,  and  has  been  leading  a  retired  and  quiet  life  ; 
and  although  he  has  passed  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  he 
is  still  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of  health  and  vigor'  for 
his  age.  In  personal  manners  he  is  a  plain,  retiring  gentle- 
man, and  very  much  respected  in  the  community. 
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TagGART,  Robert  Clark,  teacher,  soldier  and 
farmer.  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  was  born  there,  March  17th, 
1833.  His  grandfather,  John  Taggart,  Sr.,  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1801,  entered  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
East  Palestine,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
served  as  a  major  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  State  senate  when  that  body  met  at  Chillicothe.  He 
was  widely  known  as  a  substantial  and  influential  citizen,  and 
for  many  years  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  had  three  sons, 
James  C,  Robert  and  John  Taggart,  who  were  industrious, 
enterprising  and  substantial  farmers.  Unobtrusive  in  dispo- 
sition, they  were  men  of  sterling  character,  and  their  moral 
influence  for  good  upon  the  social  circles  of  their  day  was 
well  known.  They  were  leading,  influential  spirits  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  warm  friends  to  all  educa- 
tfonal,  moral  and  religious  enterprises.  The  parents  of  our 
subject  were  James  C.  Taggart  and  Alice  Brown,  whose 
father,  George  Brown  was  one  of  the  early  associate  judges  of 
Columbiana  county.  Robert  Clark  Taggart,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  began  alternately  teaching  and  attending  academy, 
and  pursued  this  course  for  several  years,  teaching  with  great 
acceptance.  When  about  to  enter  Jefferson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  student,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  death  of  his 
parents,  to  relinquish  his  plans  for  a  classical  education,  and 
assume  charge  of  the  family-home  and  farm,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  late  civil  war.  In  June,  1862,  under  com- 
mission of  Governor  Tod,  he  and  Rev.  Hugh  Sturgeon 
recruited  company  C,  104th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  regiment  through  the  three 
years  service.  During  a  large  part  of  the  time  it  was  thought 
by  his  friends  that,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  could  never 
stand  the  severity  of  the  service,  and  he  was  advised  to 
resign  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  but  with  characteristic 
tenacity  he  maintained  his  place,  not  missing  a  single  march, 
skirmish  or  battle  in  which  his  regiment  participated.  He 
commanded  his  company  on  the  hard  and  disagreeable 
march  from  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  February,  1863,  and  a 
long  and  rapid  march  over  the  mountains  into  East  Tennes- 
see the  August  following.  In  October,  1863,  at  the  siege  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  he  was  detailed  to  act  as  adjutant 
of  his  regiment,  which  position  he  filled  till  February, 
1864,  when  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  commanded 
his  company  on  Sherman's  arduous  campaign  for  Atlanta, 
and  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Thomas  against  Hood  in 
Tennessee.  His  company  suffered  severely  in  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  also  at  Old  Town  Creek,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  over  the 
enemies'  works.  For  the  last  few  months  of  his  service  he 
acted  as  division  inspector  on  the  staff  of  Generals  Reilly  and 
Carter.  Throughout  his  enter  military  career,  Captain  Tag- 
gart made  a  highly  honorable  record,  and  at  all  times  proved 
himself  a  brave  soldier  and  a  faithful,  reliable  and  efficient 
officer.  He  was  -always  at  his  post,  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
men  and  the  special  regard  of  his  superior  officers.  Once, 
before  Atlanta,  to  the  inquiry  of  his  colonel,  if  he  would  not 
like  to  return  home  and  be  promoted  in  a  new  regiment, 
as  its  colonel,  with  characteristic  intrepidity  he  answered: 
"  No  !  I  would  rather  be  a  captain  in  the  front  than  a  colonel 
in  the  rear."  In  the  spring  of  1865,  by  the  judgment  of  an 
examining  commission,  composed  of  brigadier-generals,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  superior  executive  ability  and  mili- 
tary valor,  ranked  as  third  in  his  brigade,  and  declared  to 


merit  the  rank  of  a  field  officer,  and  although  he  never 
sought  a  brevet,  was  regarded  as  justly  worthy  of  such  honor. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  June,  1865,  and,  return- 
ing home,  resumed  charge  of  his  farming  and  coal  interests. 
He  was  elected  treasurer  of  Columbiana  county  in  1869,  and 
in  1 87 1,  the  responsible  duties  of  which  office  were  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  public.  Since  1873,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  superintending  his  farming  interests  and  his  addi- 
tions to  the  town  of  East  Palestine,  a  part  of  which  was  laid 
out  in  1869  and  the  remainder  in  1873.  He  is  frequently 
solicited  to  accept  local  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
Politically  he  has  always  been  a  republican.  In  June,  1875, 
he  married  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  widow  of  Captain,  Ezra  Coppock,  a 
daughter  of  .William  R.  French  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
Captain  Coppock,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Hannah  Brown  Cop- 
pock, was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  June  25th,  1834,  was 
educated  at  Hiram  College,  and  at  Damascoville,  married 
June  1st,  1859,  graduated  from  the  Cleveland  law  school  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  and  immediately  began  practice  in  Salem, 
Ohio.  In  the  autumn  following,  under  commission  of  Gov- 
ernor Tod,  he  recruited  Company  G,  104th  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  and  served  as  captain  till  May,  1863,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  the  autumn  following, 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court,  but  died  August,  1866, 
leaving  one  daughter.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Captain  Taggart  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  an  honorable,  modest.  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  building  of  the 
East  Palestine  school  edifice,  and  has  done  much  towards 
advancing  the  material  interests  of  the  town  in  assisting  men 
of  moderate  capital  to  building  lots  upon  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 

BRAMWELL,  Joseph  H.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Iron  and  Steel  Works 
Company,  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
November  26th,  1846.  His  father,  Joseph  Bramwell,  was 
a  native  of  London,  England,  came  to  America  when  he 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  mostly  in  Mobile  and  New  York 
City.  Our  subject  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  York  in  1865.  He  then  went  to  Europe  and 
took  a  thorough  course  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  in  which  he  passed  a  State  examination  in 
1870.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment and  was  for  one  year  engaged  in  the  Royal  Iron  Works 
of  Konig  Hiitte.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  after  passing  a  few  months  as  an  analyti- 
cal chemist  in  New  York  City,  became  employed  as  mining 
engineer  and  chemist  of  the  Dunbar  Iron  Works,  in  Fayette" 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  spent  about  one  year,  and 
for  some  seven  years  subsequent  was  variously  employed  at 
different  furnaces  and  iron  works  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Virginia,  being 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  respectively  the  lessee  and  man- 
ager of  iron  industries  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
having  the  management  of  the  Quinnamont  Furnace,  in 
Fayette  county,  Virginia,  and  afterward  being  lessee  of  the 
works  there."  The  object  Mr.  Bramwell  had  in  view  in  visit- 
ing so  great  a  number  of  the  iron  industries  in  the  various 
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sections  of  the  country,  was  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  everything  that  pertained  to  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  also  to  acquire,  from  personal  experience,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  respective  facilities  offered  by  each  repre- 
sentative district  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of  this  product. 
The  result  of  the  experience  thus  acquired  led  him  to  pur- 
chase large  tracts  of  iron  ore  and  coal  land  in  Virginia.  In 
January,  1880,  in  company  with  others,  he  purchased  the 
Ironton  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  the  new  company  being 
known  as  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
of  which  he  was  made  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
The  company  also  purchased  of  him  his  ore  lands  in  Vir- 
gina,  and  aside  from  these,  they  own  a  large  amount  of  ore 
property  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  works.  They  are 
now  repairing  the  Ironton  works,  with  the  expectation  of 
operating  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  controlling  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  products,  and  with  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  experienced  manager,  their  success  is  reasonably 
assured.  In  politics,  Mr.  Bramwell  is  a  republican,  and  in 
religious  faith  an  Episcopalian.  To  natural  abilities  of  a 
high  order,  fine,  scholarly  attainments  and  superior  business 
talent,  he  adds  the  bearing  and  manners  of  a  polished  gen- 
tleman. 

George,  John  S.,  lawyer,  ironton,  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Madison  county,  New  York, 
April  28th,  1 82 1.  The  son  of  John  George  and  Phcebe 
Kelsey,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
latter  of  New  York,  he  is  descended  from  a  large  and  prom- 
inent family  in  the  latter  State.  His  father  was  a  teacher 
and  professor  in  private  schools  in  Albany  and  other  cities  in 
New  York,  until  he  became  advanced  in  years,  when  he 
moved  upon  a  farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement.  Our  subject,  in  his  boyhood,  had  the  advantages 
of  good  schools.  After  a  preparatory  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  Black  River  Institute, 
at  Watertown,  New  York,  and  continued  to  prosecute  his 
studies.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  began  teaching 
district  school,  one  winter  in  New  York,  two  years  in  Ohio, 
and  one  summer  in  West  Virginia  being  spent  in  this  occu- 
pation, and  in  every  case  he  met  with  success  and  gave 
good  satisfaction  in  all  communities  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. Having  previously  made  choice  of  the  legal 
profession,  in  1842  he  entered  the  Cincinnati  College, 
and  after  an  attendance  of  one  term  graduated  in  the 
law  department  at  this  institution.  The  expenses  of  this 
course  were  all  met  with  money  which  he  had  acquired 
by  teaching;  and  his  ability  as  a  student  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  completed  in  one  winter  the 
regular  two  year  course.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
Governor,  then  Judge,  Reuben  Wood,  he  located,  in  1843,  ^t 
Burlington,  then  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  county,  and 
began  practice.  Soon  after  locating  there,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  court  to  defend  a  prisoner  indicted  for  arson.  The 
prisoner's  accessory  had  been  convicted  and  there  was  little 
hope  for  the  principal,  if  tried  at  Burlington.  Mr.  George 
succeeded  in  getting  the  case  removed  to  Meigs  county 
and  prosecuted  the  case  with  such  ability  that  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  The  prosecution  attracted  general  attention, 
and  gave  the  young  attorney  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
making  his  legal  abilities  known  to  the  public.  'Thus  favor- 
ably started,  he  entered  at   once  upon  an  extensive  prac- 


tice, and  prosecuted  the  same  with  success  at  Burlington 
until  the  county  seat  was  changed  to  Ironton  in  1851.  In 
the  following  spring  he  removed  to  the  latter  place,  retaining 
his  share  of  the  public  patronage.  At  this  place  he  has  since 
resided,  engaged  almost  uninterruptedly  in  a  practice  re- 
markably successful,  extensive  and  lucrative,  extending  into 
Kentucky  and  Virginia;  and  in  the  United  States  courts  he 
has  conducted  many  cases.  While  he  has  confined  his  prac- 
tice to  no  particular  department,  in  later  years,  his  business 
has  been  largely  a  commercial  practice  and  to  the  law  of 
corporations  he  has  given  special  attention.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  George  recruited  a  company  for 
the  service  and  was  elected  captain  of  the  same.  The  com- 
pany was  named  after  its  commander,  "George's  Indepen- 
ent  Cavalry  Company,"  and  entered  the  three  months'  service 
July  4th,  1 86 1,  and  engaged,  during  its  term  of  enlistment  in 
active  service,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Lanes, 
and  in  many  lively  skirmishes,  in  all  of  which  the  record 
of  Captain  George  is  an  honorable  one.  Following  his 
military  service,  he  purchased  the  steamer  Fanny  Gil- 
bert, a  fourth  interest  in  the  steamer  Victor,  No.  3,  and  a 
third  interest  in  the  steamer  Nashville.  In  these  investments 
he  was  engaged  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  .  Captain  George  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  city  gas  company,  and  is  still  a  stock- 
holder. A  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ironton, 
he  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  director  of  the  same.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Norton  Iron  Works 
of  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  is  still  interested  in  the  works,  as 
well  as  in  the  Bellefont  Nail  Works,  of  Ironton.  A  republican 
in  politics.  Captain  George  was  formerly  a  prominent  leader  of 
his  party,  and  made  the  first  republican  speech  that  was  ever 
made  in  Lawrence  county.  In  different  campaigns  he  has 
canvassed  Southern  Ohio  and  parts  of  Virginia  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party,  and  was  an  able  advocate  of  its  principles. 
In  1844,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lawrence 
county,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office  he 
gave  good  satisfaction.  He  also  served  for  six  years  as 
county  examiner  and  one  term  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  was  married  July  4th,  1850,  to  Emilie  Crumlish, 
of  Burlington.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Both  sons  died  before  reaching  years  of  maturity ; 
the  daughter,  Emma,  is  the  wife  of  Byron  D.  Adsit,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Watertown  (New  York)  Daily  Times  and 
of  the  Weekly  Reformer.  Captain  George  has  been  a  ve  y 
extensive  traveler  in  his  own  country,  and  in  1877,  spent 
over  three  months  in  traveling  through  the  South  for  pleas- 
ure alone,  visiting  all  points  of  interest,  especially  the  scenes 
of  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion.  Captain 
George,  while  not  a  member  of  any  religious  denomination, 
has  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  gospel  preaching, 
and  assisted  materially  in  the  building  of  all  the  churches  of 
Ironton.  As  an  instance  of  his  benevolence,  on  one  Christ- 
mas morning  he  remembered  each  of  the  city  churches — 
Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Welsh 
churches — with  his  check  for  JSioo,  specifying,  in  every 
instance  that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Sunday  schools.  He  is  the  oldest  practi- 
tioner at  the  Lawrence  county  bar,  and  during  his  whole 
career  as  an  attorney,  he  has  ranked  as  a  leader.  He  is 
strictly  a  self-made  man,  and  by  the  powers  of  his  own  mind 
and  body,  has  amassed  a  fortune  which  is  a  monument  to 
the  enterprise  and  legal  ability  of  its  builder. 
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Norton,  Fredrick  D.,  iron  master.  Ironton, 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
May  13th,  1821.  His  parents  were  Thomas  Norton  and 
Mary  Mower,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Nor- 
ton was  a  brass-founder  in  Frankfort,  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
in  the  year  1823,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.  Our  subject 
enjoyed  very  meagre  educational  facilities.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years,  he  began  working  in  the  nail  factory  at  Phcenix- 
ville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  mother  resided, 
and  in  this  factory  he  continued  to  work  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  At  this  trade  he  worked  till  1853,  being 
employed  at  Pittsburgh  from  1836  till  1842;  at  Rapid  Forge, 
Ross  county,  Ohio,  about  eighteen  months ;  at  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania,  till  1844;  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  till  1846; 
and  at  'Vyheeling,  West  Virginia,  till  1849.  -^t  this  time  he  be- 
came one  of  a  company  to  build  the  Bellemont  Nail  Works  of 
Wheeling,  and  having  worked  for  four  years  in  this  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Norton  was  elected  manager,  running  under  the 
name  of  Norton,  Atchison  &  Co.  These  works  were,  at  that 
time,  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  the 
largest  in  Wheeling,  and  under  Mr.  Norton's  management, 
were  very  successful.  In  1863,  he  sold  out  his  interest  here 
and  removed  to  Ironton,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Mr.  Norton  and 
his  brothers,  George  and  Edward  M.  Norton,  and  L.  T. 
Dean  with  sixteen  others,  bought  the  Bellefont  Iron 
Works,  at  this  point,  in  1863.  Mr.  Norton  was  the  largest 
stockholder,  and  was  immediately  elected  manager  of 
the  company.  In  1865,  he  resigned  his  position  as  man- 
ager and  removed  to  Wheeling.  Here  he  became  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Benwood  Iron  Works,  taking  charge  of  the 
furnace  department,  and  until  1857,  officiated  as  manager 
of  this  furnace.  He  then  returned  to  Ironton,  and  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  Bellefont  Furnace,  owned 
by  the  Bellefont  Iron  Works  Company.  Upon  its  com- 
pletion in  1868,  he  was  made  manager  of  the  furnace,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  good  success  till  1872,  when  he 
retired  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  company,  heretofore 
held  by  his  brother.  The  property  of  this  company  consists 
of  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill,  nail  factory,  ore  and  coalmines, 
all  of  which  are  operated  by  them.  They  employ  in  all 
departments  over  five  hundred  hands,  and  produce  an 
average  of  two  hundred  thousand  kegs  of  nails  annually. 
The  business  has  had  a  remarkable  period  of  prosperity,  and 
its  stock  to-day  stands  above  par.  The  financial  status  of  the 
firm  is  excellent,  and  the  very  profitable  business  which  has 
been  conducted  by  this  company,  has  given  it  rank  with  any 
similar  establishment  in  the  West.  The  officers,  at  present, 
are  F.  D.  Norton,  president;  L.  T.  Dean,  vice-president;  B. 
H.  Burr,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Norton  has  always 
been  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  republican 
party,  and  although  he  has  mingled  little  in  political  contests, 
he  has  always  been  prompt  and  active  in  exercising  the 
privileges  of  a  voter.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Ironton  Water  Works,  and  for  a  number  of  terms  as 
member  of  the  Wheeling  city  council.  He  married,  in  1845, 
Nancy  Williamson  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  two  sons  living. 
Jesse,  the  old?st  son,  a  graduate  of  Swathmore  College  and 
of  Harvard  University,  is  at  present  in  attendance  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  Howard  is  a  student  at  Kenyon 
College,  Gambier,  Ohio.  Mr.  Norton  is  a  man  of  remark- 
ably modest  and  unassuming  manners  and  reticent  disposi- 
tion.    He   is  strictly  a  self-made  man ;   and  by  the  efforts 


of  his  own  inherent  abilities,  supplemented  by  the  excel- 
lent business  qualities  of  those  associated  with  him,  he  has 
reached  his  present  position  as  one  of  the  leading  men,  not 
only  in  Lawrence  county,  but  in  the  iron  industry  of  Ohio. 
The  business,  in  the  building  up  of  which  he  has  played  such 
a  prominent  part,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  its  kind  in  the  country.  His  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  arisen  from  his  energy,  pluck  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, together  with  a  shrewdness  which  has  shown  itself 
not  only  in  his  individual  enterprises,  but  in  the  advancement 
and  growth  of  the  whole  city.  He  is  strictly  moral  in  habits, 
and  to  all  of  these  characteristics,  he  surperadds  the  bearing 
and  deportment  of  a  courteous  gentleman. 

Garrison,  John  G.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Alliance  Standard,  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Pow- 
hattan,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  February  22d,  1855.  He  is 
the  second  son  of  a  family  of  six  children  of  James  W.  and 
Amanda  Garrison.  His  father  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  printing  business  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1859  moved  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where,  for  a  few  years,  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  he  employed  himself  in  farming, 
and  in  1853  returned  to  his  trade  and  started  the  Alliance 
Monitor,  which,  under  his  superior  management,  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  Stark 
county.  During  this  time  he  published  a  number  of  other 
papers,  among  them  the  Christian  Standard,  an  organ  of 
the  Disciple  denomination,  and  which  is  now  published  in 
Cincinnati.  When  nine  years  old,  young  Garrison  entered 
the  printing  business  under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  who 
was  an  experienced  and  practical  printer,  and  he  thus 
acquired  a'=very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  From 
eleven  to  fourteen  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Alliance 
and  at  the  same  time  he  diligently  improved  all  his  leisure 
hours  in  learning  the  trade  of  a  printer,  which,  added  to  his 
natural  taste  for  the  business,  made  him  early  acquainted 
with  all  of  its  details  ;  thus  the  young  man  became  a  master 
of  his  chosen  profession  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  At  this 
time,  partly  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  E.  H.  Brosius 
of  Alliance,  which  he  retained  for  some  six  years,  making 
for  himself  a  most  creditable  record  for  ability  and  fathful- 
ness.  While  thus  engaged  he  continued  private  reading  and 
study  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  fit  himself  for  the 
position  of  editor  and  writer  for  a  newspaper.  Upon  reach- 
ing his  majority,  in  1876,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  his  town- 
ship by  a  very  handsome  majority,  and  served  one  year, 
declining  a  second  nomination.  For  nearly  a  year  following, 
he  was  engaged  as  manager,  and  later  as  lessee  of  the  Alli- 
ance Monitor,  by  which  arrangement,  and  to  a  certain  and 
by  him  unknown  financial  embarrassment  of  the  concern, 
he  incurred  pecuniary  loss.  He  then  leased  the  job  office  of 
the  Alliance  Review  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  he 
at  his  own  expense,  sent  the  Review  to  those  subscribers  of 
the  Monitor— {^^  latter  having  suspended)— whose  sub- 
scriptions had  not  expired.  He  also  settled,  from  his  own 
pocket,  debts  due  the  creditors  of  the  Monitor.  He  then 
became  manager  of  the  Independent  Age,  which  was  started 
in  Alliance  in  1877.  In  1878,  at  the  solicitation  of  various 
citizens,  he  opened  a  job  printing  office  in  Alliance.  Before 
his  outfit  was  unboxed  he  had  received  unsoUcited  orders  for 
two  months'  work.  This  business  he  has  since  carried  on  with 
very  gratifying  success.     In  January,  1880,  he  purchased  the 
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entire  fixtures  of  the  Independent  Age  and  established  the 
Alliance  Standard,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
circulation  and  influence.  The  uniting  of  these  two  offices 
makes  his  establishment  one  of  the  best  equipped  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  The  Standard  is  a  republican  journal, 
edited  with  judgment  and  ability,  and  far  above  the  average 
for  its  excellent  press-work  and  neat  typographical  appear- 
ance, and  is  pronounced  one  of  the  handsomest  country 
journals  printed  in  Ohio.  Starting  for  himself  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Mr.  Garrison  struggled  against  poverty  and  ill-health, 
being  also  of  small  and  frail  stature,  but  by  an  independent, 
manly  course,  characterized  by  marked  industry,  faithful- 
ness, and  honesty,  he  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community  and  gathered  round  him  a  host  of  friends. 
His  life-long  experience  has  made  him  a  most  thorough 
practical  printer,  and  "Garrison's  Steam  Printing  House" 
has  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  neatness  and  invari- 
ably superior  quality  of  its  work.  Personally  Mr.  Garrison 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  young  business  man  ;  he  is  a 
very  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  a  courteous  gentleman. 
His  career  in  Alliance  has  been  closely  watched  and  has 
given  entire  satisfaction  to  his  very  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  has  his  religious  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Alliance.  June  24th,  1880, 
he  married  Miss  Nellie  S.,  daughter  of  Ashbury  F.  and  Mary 
P.  A.  Reno,  of  Rochester,  Pennsylvania. 

MOXLEY,  Nathaniel  King,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Tunbridge,  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  February  8th,  1818.  He  is  the  fourth  son  in  a 
family  of  ten  children  (six  living)  of  Thomas  Mbxley  and 
Asenath  Flint,  both  natives  of  Stonington,  Connecticut.  His 
ancestors,  on  his  father's  side  of  English,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  of  Danish  descent,  include  various  active  participants 
in  the  revolutionary  conflict.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
physician  of  his  day,  who  followed  the  profession  for  half 
a  century,  and  died  at  Tunbridge,  Vermont,  in  1846,  aged 
seventy-eight,  and  his  wife,  in  the  same  place,  in  1869,  at  the 
remarkably  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Mr.  Moxley 
was  also  a  clergyman  in  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church. 
After  passing  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm  with 
the  privileges  of  winter  schooling,  N.  K.  Moxley  took  a 
thorough  academic  course  at  Royalton  Academy  in  his 
native  State,  and  then  read  medicine  under  the  supervision 
of  his  father  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Chandler  of  Tunbridge,  Vermont, 
and  subsequently  with  Professor  Walter  Carpenter,  now  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Vermont, ,  at  Burlington.  He 
attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department 
of  Dartmouth  College,  the  second  course  in  Vermont 
Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  and  the  third  course  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  from 
which  latter  institution  he  graduated.  In  the  fall  of  1841,  he 
came  to  Ohio  and  began  practice  in  Wheelersburg,  Scioto 


county;  but  in  the  summer  of  1843,  removed  to  Pine  Grove 
Furnance,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio.  On  account  of  impaired 
health,  however,  he  returned,  in  1847,  to  Scioto  county, 
where  he  continued  professionally  employed  until  the  fall  of 
1 85 1,  when  he  removed  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  where,  while  sus- 
taining unabatedly  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  also  opened 
a  commodious  store  for  the  sale  and  dispensing  of  drugs,  in 
which  he  continued  for  the  most  part  until  1876.  In  1870, 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Arts,and  in  1873,  he  was  honored  with 
an  ad  eundem  degree  by  the  Miami  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati.  He  is  a  member  of  long  standing  in  both  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  and  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  a 
knight  templar  in  Ihe  former,  and  a  past  noble  grand  in 
the  latter.  For  several  years  he  was  grand  deacon  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  State.  He  was  also,  for  a 
term,  the  master  of  Lawrence  lodge  of  Freemasons  and  high 
priest  of  Lagrange  chapter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley Medical  Asssociation,  and  president  of  Lawrence  County 
Academy  of  Medicine.  For  a  number  of  years,  also,  he 
served  as  examining  military  surgeon  for  Lawrence  county. 
He  has  always  taken  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  educational  and  moral  welfare  of  his 
community.  For  seven  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
Ironton  city  council,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  being  most  of 
that  time  the  president  or  the  treasurer.  From  1859  to  1876, 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  examiners. 
He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Telephone 
and  Exchange  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  Ironton,  being  a  large  stock- 
holder and  director.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Ironton,  and  for  several 
years  an  elder  in  the  same.  Politically,  he  cast  his  initial 
vote  for  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  a  republican.  Dr. 
Moxley  has  been  assiduously  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Lawrence  county.  While  his  practice  has  been  a  general 
one,  he  has  perhaps  done  more  in  the  department  of  surgery 
than  any  other  practitioner  in  his  county.  Among  his  cases 
in  the  latter  department  might  be  mentioned  an  instance  in 
which  he  successfully  applied  a  ligature  to  the  right  carotid 
artery,  in  a  case  of  excessive  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Moxley's 
industry,  energy  and  sterling  integrity  have  rendered  him  a 
very  influential  and  greatly  esteemed  citizen.  On  November 
29th,  1848,  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  McConnell 
of  Wheelersburg,  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  and  has  four  children, 
a  son  and  three  daughters.  The  two  oldest  daughters,  Alice 
and  Clara,  are  graduates  of  Glendale  Female  Seminary, 
Glendale,  Ohio.  Lucy  and  Nathaniel  K.  Moxley,  jr.,  are 
graduates  of  the  Ironton  High  School,  and  are  now  being 
prepared  for  college  under  the  private  instruction  of  Professor 
C.  F.  Dean,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Ironton. 


THE    END. 
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